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TBB WORKS or tHX, LORD ARK GREAT, SOOOHt OOt Of ALL tHZU TBAt UaVR J^LeABORR TB£RB1N« 
HIS WORK It H0N0URAB1.C AHD GLORIOUS I AND HIS RIOHTSOUSMRSS BMDVRRTU VOR STXR. 
MM HATH MADE HIS WOMORRFUL WORKS TO BE RBMEMRXRBO : THB LORD IS GRACIOUS AKO 
FULL OF COMPA»SION. — FBAIM CXI. 2~4. 

WHAT80XYER THIKG8 ARE TRUE, WHATSOEVER THINGS ARE HOREST| WKATSOETER THINGS ARE ] 
^. JUST, WKATSOBVBR THINGS ARE PURE, WHATSOEVER THINGS ARE LOVELT, WHATSOETBR THINGS A 
ARE OF GOOD REPORT; IF THERE BE ANT 7IRTUB» AND IF THERB BE ANT PRAISE, THINK j , 
ON THESE THINGS.<^PHILIPPIANS IT. 8. . ^ 
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DISCONTINUANCE OF THE VISITOE. 



It will probably not be without some emotions of regret, that the readers of the 
*• Visitor" will receive the announcement that, with the present Volume, its issue 
as a Periodical terminates. For the long period of eighteen years the " Visitor " has 
appeared before the public, communicating, in a manner that has been generally 
acceptable, religious truth, intermingled with useful general information. The 
" Visitor " was one of the earliest in the field of that numerous class of periodicals 
which, during the last quarter of a century, have been so extensively circulated. 
Many of these have sown pernicious error broadcast through the land. It is, 
therefore, a matter of deep satisfaction to the conductors of the " Visitor," in 
witnessing the termination of its labours, to reflect that, during its lengthened 
career, it has in all things aimed to point its readers to those Divine truths 
which promote not only the temporal but eternal happiness of those who faith- 
fully embrace them. 

In the interval between the period of the "Visitor's" first publication and 
the present day, great advances have been made in periodical literature. To 
meet the altered requirements of the times, the Committee of the Religious Tract 
Society have resolved, in dependence on the Divine blessing, to commence with 
the new year a weekly journal, of a literary and religious character, to be en- 
titled, " The Leisure Hour." While returning thanks to the supporters of the 
"Visitor," a transfer of their support to the new Periodical is respectfully solicited. 
The services of writers of eminent ability have been engaged for its pages; and 
it will be the aim of its conductors to make it, in all things, a journal fully equal to 
the requirements of the day, and inferior to none of the numerous competitors 
for public favour. 

December, 1851. 
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THE GREAT EXHIBITION 



ToB yeat 1851 will, probably, Torm a 
memorable epoch in tlie biilory of civili- 
xalion, by presenling to tbe world tbp 
connimniatioii of « ichetne fraueht with 
the most important bearing! on the com- 
mercial and moral intereatt of mankind. 
To tbe prince conaart ii due the merit, 
not only of baTiiig given tbe iupport of 
royalty to the deijgn thui eontem plated, 
but alio of having devoted to it a very 
coniiderable amount of perlonal atten- , 
tion ; and well i> it, when the advance- 
ment of the peaceful orta is tbe aubject j 
to wbicll ii lent the pergonal and relative I 
influoncB of loveragna and of courta. | 
jANUAkr, 1S51. 



Before this paper reachea the eye of our 
readers, many of the facts which it com- 
municates will poBsibiy have becoma 
familiar to them through the medium of 
the daily press. For the salie of those at 
a distance, howeier, and as a memorial 
for fliture reference, we propose briefly to 
recapitulate the steps by which the 
Industrial Exhibition attained its present 
shape and bearing. 

Exhibitions of the products of industry 
have never in this country been con- 
ducted on a very Urge scale, but have 
chiefly been confined to private enterprise 
and to the museums of scientific bodies. 
On the Continent, on the other liand, 
they have been eomparatively frequent, 
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Belgium and France having had many. 
It was in attending one of these exhibi- 
tions that the late Louis Philippe uttered 
a memorable saying, previously ex- 
pressed by Bonaparte, fifty years before, 
-^" These, gentlemen, are the victories 
of science, which cause no tears to flow." 
Such exhibitions, however, even on the 
Continent, had uniformly been limited to 
the display of the products of one par- 
ticular district or country. It was re- 
served for our own day to witness the 
projection, by the consort of our beloved 
sovereign, of a scheme for beholding, at 
one view, specimens of the industrial 
skill of the various nations of the earth. 

The important question of a site, 
though amid much controversy, having 
been determined, the committee next 
advertised for plans of an appropriate 
structure, and artists in various parts of 
the world immediately set to work. An 
immensity of ingenuity, invention, and 
hard labour was thrown away, in the 
preparation of deilgni for a briok or stone 
structure of a permanent nalut!0« When 
the^e were publicly exhibited, though 
many of them combined magnificence 
with beauty and usefulnessi yet th6y 
were all set aside in favour of an elegant 
structure of iron and glass, devised by 
Mr. PaxtOD. The history of this design 
will form a curioui ohftpter in the record 
of inventions* Its conception occurred to 
the ingenious artist only a few days 
before the period of receiving plans had 
expired* A rough design upon blotting- 
paper, as he was seatecT at a table trans- 
acting other business, WAS the ground- 
work of it; and In an Incredibly short 
time the plan was finished, submitted, 
admired, and accepted. 

The Industrial Exhibition is on many 
grounds worthy of j^ttention. Vast in all 
its proportions is the structure itself, and 
the varied contents, which are to be 
accumulated from all parts •f the earth, 
will appear as a monumental evidence of 
the advances which have been effected in 
science and in art. The visitor will not 
fail to contrast the colossal machinery, 
the elaborate workmanship, the tasteful 
design, and the curious execution which 
will be there collected, with the rude im- 
plements, the cumbrous utensils, and the 
graceless forms which our fathers em- 
ployed. The man of intelligence, also, 
who haa watched the progress of the 
nation ddring the past half century, .wUl 
find much, doubtless, to fill him bdth 
with admiration and astonishment. Other 



considerations will also arise in the minds 
of all who rightly ponder the subject. 
Men of science and scholars have too 
often emerged from the seclusion of the 
laboratory or the cloisters, only to engage 
in acrimonious discussions with the 
learned of other lands, in reference to 
the priority of the discovery of some 
important fact or principle. In the pre- 
sent exhibition, however, it is hoped that, 
forgetting the rivalries of parties or of 
nations, encouragement will be given to 
all who have aided in the promotion of 
the world's civilization ; and that meaner 
jealousies will be swallowed up in a 
grateful contemplation of the wonderful 
faculties and endowments with which 
God has gifted his highly-favoured crea- 
ture — man ! 

It may now be well to direct the atten- 
tion of the reader to some of the facts con- 
nected with the building, which forms the 
most singular and peculiar feature of the 
exhibition itself. If he chanced to visit 
Hyde-park in the autumn of last year, an 
opportunity was afforded him of witness* 
ing the introductory preparations which* 
were made for the erection of the build- 
ing in which the exhibition is to take 
place. The grassy plain was invaded by 
remorseless workmen, who first proceeded 
to the erection of the hoarding, within 
which the structure had to be reared. 
In the formation of this, an ingenious 
device was rendered available. To avoid 
Itijury to the Wood of which the hoarding 
was composed, and which it was intended 
to employ In the construction of the 
flooring of the building, no nails were 
used; the ends of the planks being 
secured in their position between battens, 
which were fixed in the ground about an 
inch and a half apart, and the tops of 
which were fastened together by a piece 
of iron hooping. Gradually has the vast 
structure arisen within these boundaries, 
and as we write, the anticipation is in- 
dulged by a few, that ere this number of 
the "Visitor" is in the hands of our 
readers, the entire building will be 
covered in. 

In order to gain anything like an 
adequate idea of the edifice, we must 
conceive of a vast structure, in the form 
of a long parallelogram, the sides, ends, 
and roof of which are of glass. It is of 
three stories, one behind the other, so 
that it appears like a pyramid of three 
steps. Its length is 1848 feet, its width 
more than 400, and its height 66, It is 
supported by more than 3,000 columns. 
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Tarying in length from 14 to 20 feet; 
whUe 350 wrought iron trusses sustain 
the roof. So vast, indeed, is the scale on 
which evei^y portion is constructed, that 
the gutters for conveying water to the 
columns extend no less than 34 miles, 
and there are 200 miles of sash hars con-^ 
lumed in the huilding. 

The entire structure occupies more 
than 21 acres, and by the addition of 
longitudinal and cross galleries, the space 
may be increased no less than a third. 
One great feature of the erection is, that 
not a vestige of stone, brick, or mortar is 
necessary. Iron and glass are the chief 
materials,-~and of the latter no less than 
900,000 ' cubic feet are required. All 
the roofing and upright sashes are made 
bv machinery, and fitted together and 
glazed with great rapidity, most of them 
being finished previously to being brought 
on the spot, so that the arrangement of 
the whole is the principal duty required 
to be performed on the ground. 

A system of complete ventilation has 
been provided by filling in every third 
upright compartment with luff er-hoar ding, 
as it is called, which may be opened and 
shut by machinery. The current of air 
may also be modified, as occasion re- 
quires, by the use ef-eoarse open canvas ; 
which, by being kept wet in hot weatber, 
will render the interior of the building 
much cooler than the - external atmo- 
sphere. It is interesting- to re^iQtnbir 
that during the gladiatorial shfifws of 
ancient Rome, the temperature of the 
vast Colosseum or amphitheatre was regu- 
lated by a somewhat similar device. It 
is pleasing to find ingenuity displayed on 
an object so much more worthy of it. In 
order to subdue the intense light in a 
building roofed with glass, it is prdposed 
to cover all the south side of the upright 
parts, together with the whole of the roof 
outside, with calico or canvas. 

The building is, in short (to adopt the 
expressions of a contemporary journalist), 
" a vast temple of iron and glass, enjoy- 
ing the temperature of a warm May, 
at once thoroughly ventilated and refresh- 
ing, much larger than the most magni- 
ficent of churches, with none of their 
damp cold gloominess; light in appear- 
ance as a bamboo hut, and strong as a 
Norman keep, its decorations as graceful 
as the Alhambra, and its conveniences as 
complete (dr the purpose as those of Mr. 
MaodBley's workshop; resembling no- 
thing, perh&ps, that Wieis ever before 
erected, but eome gigantic conservatory. 



at once graceful and magnificent."— 
" Had an oracle," observes another, ** told 
us, a few years ago, in the language of 
ancient paradox, that before the nine- 
teenth century was half out, England 
would see the largest building ever made 
by human hands, without mortar, brick, 
or stone; without a piece of timber 
thicker than one's arm, covering more 
than twenty acres, begun and completed 
in one autumn, — the astonished hearers 
would not have imagined it possible." 

In the original design of the buildin?, 
one material alteration has been effected. 
Nearly midway, or 900 feet from the 
west end, a transept has been added, 
having a semi-circular roof, more than 
100 feet high, and inclosing a group of 
trees. This portion serves to break the 
long line of the side elevation, and marks 
out the central entrance. There is an- 
other principal entrance at each end. 
The main parallelogram is formed into 
eleven divisions longitudinally, alter- 
nately 24 and 48 feet wide, with the 
exception of the great central walk, which 
is 72 feet in width. There are three 
large refreshment-courts. The area on 
the ground-floor is 752,832 square feet ; 
the area of the galleries included in the 
contract is more than 100,000 square 
feet, making a total of about 850,000 
feet. The total cubic contents are 
33,000,000 feet. The amount of the 
Contract for the use of the building is 
79,800/., or little more than nine six- 
teenths of a penny per cubic foot ; or, if 
the building be permanently retained, the 
cost is to be 150,000/., or rather less than 
a penny and the one-twelfth of a penny 
per foot. The sum may appear in itself 
to be large ; but when it is remembered 
that a first-rate line of battle ship requires 
about 120,000/. in building and equip- 
ments for service, the amount will not be 
grudged, if it ^e regarded as at all calcu- 
lated to promote peace on earth, and 
good-will among men. 

It is worthy of remark, that the 
nature of the building precludes the 
necessity of cutting down several of the 
trees, for the glass could be made to fit 
up to the several parts, so as to leave the 
lower branches under the roof; but this 
course is not recommended, for Mr. 
Paxton, the designer, has said, that he 
would engage, for the sum of 250/., to 
remove and replace every living tree on 
the^round, except the old elms opposite 
PrihceVgate. 

Interesting and full of instruction will 
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be the scene which the great gathering 
of the peoples and staples of the world 
will present. The produce of every land, 
the inhabitants of every clime will con- 
gregate within the metropolis of the 
British empire. The costumes of the 
east will be seen, and the sounds of alien 
tongues*' will be heard, in our streets. 
The plain English yeoman will encounter 
the dark-eyed Italian ; the light and 
graceful form of the Hindoo will be seen 
beside the thick-set figure of the tenant 
of climes which border on the frigid. 
And those credulous but ardent spirits 
who are yet to be found within the pre- 
cincts of our own land, who are pursuing 
the alchemic art, and have almoit dis- 
covered the means of turning rubbish into 
gold, or are devoting their days and their 
strength in the pursuit of a practically 
useful perpetual motion, may sally forth 
from their seclusion, and witness the 
triumphs which others have achieved, 
and be encouraged to employ their en- 
ergies and abilities on advantageous 
subjects. 

But not only will there be the interest- 
ing collection of men, but also of things. 
The history of the arts of life, and the 
progress of mankind may there be read, 
from the simplest structure to those the 
most complicated. The neglected and the 
despised of far distant snores, by the 
rude objects which form their contribu- 
tions on this occasion, will also give a 
silent but earnest protest against the 
evils of their social condition, and will 
claim a sympathy in the energetic efforts 
of those who have the means to bring 
them within the scope of those blessed 
influences which Christianity alone can 
dispense. 

There is one abuse, however, we may 
remark in conclusion, to which an exhi- 
bition of this character is exposed. It 
may tend to the idolatry of man's intel- 
lect. Where the worldling, however, 
will see only the productions of human 
skill, and indulge in Utopian dreams of 
the advances of society, the Christian 
will humbly adore the wisdom of the 
Creator, in imparting such faculties to 
the creature. In the contemplation also 
of the masses of human beings which 
win probably be gathered together, he 
will be carried forward in anticipation to 
that final gathering of the nations before 
the throne of God ; and he will anxiously 
devise some means of imparting those spi- 
ritual blessings which will alone avail in 
that day of momentous decision. F. 



THE FLIGHT OF HUMAN HOURS. 

We are doomed to suffer a bitter pang 
as often as the irrecoverable flight ot our 
time is brought home with keenness to 
our hearts. The spectacle of a lady 
floating over the sea in a boat, and 
waking suddenly from sleep to find her 
magnificent ropes of pearl necklace, by 
some accident, detached at one end from 
its fastenings, the loose string hanging 
down into the water, and pearl after pearl 
slipping off for ever into the abyss, brings 
before us the sadness of the case. That 
particular pearl, which at the very mo- 
ment is rolling off into the unsearchable 
deeps, carries its own separate reproach 
to the lady's heart. But it is more deeply 
reproachful as the representative of so 
many other uncounted pearls, that have 
already been swallowed up irrecover- 
ably whilst yet she was sleeping, and of 
many besides that must follow, before 
any remedy can be applied to what we 
may call tnis jeweily haemorrhage. 

A constant hssmorrhage of the same 
kind is wasting our jeweily hours. A 
day has perished from our brief calendar 
of days ; and that we could endure ; but 
this day is no more than the reiteration 
of many other days, — days counted by 
thousands, that have perished to the 
same extent, and by the same unhappy 
means; namely, the evil usages of the 
world made effectual and ratified by our 
oVn IdchetL Bitter is the upbraiding 
which we seem to hear from a secret 
monitor — "My friend, you make very 
free with your days : pray, how many do 
you expect to have ? What is your 
rental, as regards the total harvest of 
days which this life is likely to yield ? " 

Let us consider. Threescore years and 
ten produce a total sum of 25,550 days; 
to say nothing of seventeen or eighteen 
more that will be payable to you as a 
bonus on account of leap years. Now, 
out of this total, one-third must be 
deducted at a blow for a single item, — 
namely, sleep. Next, on account of ill- 
ness, of recreation, and the serious occu- 
pations spread over the surface of life, it 
will be little enough to deduct another 
third. Recollect also, that twenty years 
will have gone from the earlier end of 
your life (namely, about 7,000 days), 
before you have attained any skill or 
system, or any definite purpose in the 
distribution of your time. Lastly, for 
that single item which, amongst the 
Uoman armies, was indicated by the 
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technical phrase, "corpus curare," at- 
tendance on the animal necessities ; 
namely, eating, drinking, Trashing, bath- 
log, and exercise ; deduct the smallest 
allowance consistent with propriety, and, 
upon summing up all these appropria- 
tions, you will not find so much as four 
thousand days left disposable for direct 
intellectual culture. 

Four thousand, or forty hundreds, will 
be a hundred forties; that is, according 
to the Hebrew method of indicating 
six weeks by the phrase of << forty days, 
you will have a hundred bills or drafts on 
Father Time, value six weeks each, as 
the whole period available for intellectual 
labour. A solid block of about eleven 
and a half continuous years is all that 
a long life will furnish for the develop- 
ment of what is most august in man's 
nature. After that, the night comes, 
when no man can work ; brain and arm 
will be alike unserviceable; or, if the life 
should be unusually extended, the vital 
powers will be drooping as regards all 
motions in advance. — Eclectic Magazine, 



PRINCE ESTERHAZY'S DESERTED 
PALACE. 

Great as is the splendour of some of 
our English peers, I almost fear the sus- 
picion of using a traveller's licence, when 
I tell of Esterhazy's magnificence. With- 
in a few miles of the spot he has three 
other palaces of equal size. 

Just at the northern extremity of the 
lake stands Esterhazy [Esterhaz], a 
huge building, in the most florid Italian 
style, built early in 1700, and already 
uninhabited for sixty years. Its marble 
halls, brilliant with gold and painting, 
are still fresh as when first built. The 
chamber of Maria Theresa is unchanged 
since the great queen reposed there ; the 
whole interior is in such a state that it 
might be rendered habitable to-morrow ; 
but the gardens are already overgrown 
with weeds, and have almost lost their 
original form; the numberless pleasure- 
houses are yielding to the damp position 
in which they are placed, and are fast 
crumbling away; while the theatre, for 
which an Italian company was formerly 
maintained, is now stripped of its splen- 
did mirrors, and serves only as a dwell- 
ing for the dormant bats, which hang in 
festoons from its gilded cornices. Eng- 
land is famous for her noble castles and 



her rich mansions ; yet we can have but 
little idea of splendour such as Ester* 
haz must formerly have presented. 
Crowded as it was by the most beautiful 
women of four countries, its three hun- 
dred and sixty strangers' rooms filled 
with guests, its concerts directed by 
a Haydn, its gardens ornamented by a 
gay throng of visitors, hosts of richly- 
clothed attendants thronging its ante- 
chambers, and its gates guarded by the 
grenadiers of its princely master, its mag- 
nificence must have exceeded that of 
half the royal courts of Europe. I know 
of nothing but VersaiUes which gives one 
so high a notion of the costly splendour 
of a past age as Esterhaz. 

The estates of prince Esterhazy are 
said to equal the kingdom of Wirtemberg 
in size: it is certain they contain one 
hundred and thirty villages, forty towns, 
and thirty-four castles. The annual 
revenue from such vast possessions, how- 
ever, is said not to amount to 150,000/. 
per annum. 

I remember, some years since, an anec- 
dote going the round of the papers, to 
the effect that prince Esterhazy had 
astonished one of our great agriculturists, 
who had shown him his flock of 2,000 
sheep, and asked, with some little pride, 
if he could show as many, by telling him 
that he had more shepherds than the 
other sheep. By a reckoning made on 
the spot, by one well acquainted with his 
affairs, we found the saying literally true. 
The winter flock of Merinos is maintained 
at 250,000, to every hundred of which 
one shepherd is allowed, thus making the 
number of shepherds 2,500. — PageVs 
" Hungary and Transylvania" 



THE LOST CHILD. 

One calm spring evening, about sixty 
years ago, a sudden cry of alarm re- 
sounded through the streets of a town in 
Bavaria. Groups of anxious men were 
collected, and terrified women shrieked, 
" The French I — the French are coming I 
— the French ! " The words were re- 
peated, in a small ill-furnished room, by 
a young woman whose beauty sorrow 
had prematurely faded, and who held a 
smiling child on her knees ; in a mourn- 
ful voice she added, "Ah I my son!" 
Then placing her boy in his cradle, she 
watched him till he slept. Kneeling by 
his side, she prayed devoutly that God 
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would give aid and protection ; and sbe 
rose from her aupplication with a calmed 
and etrengthened iieart. 

She was a French Protestant lady, 
widow of an emigrant, who dying, had 
left her amid the troubles of the period 
with one only child. This child she loved 
not only tenderly, hut with an almost 
idolatrous affection. How unwisely she 
did BO, the sequel will prove. By the 
cruel laws enacted by the revolutionary 
convention, she would be subject to the 
penalty of death if taken by the French 
army. If she died, what would become 
of her child? The thought inspired her 
with courage. Carrying the boy and a 
small bundle of clothing, she went out, 
and in a few minutes succeeded in en- 
gaging a peasant to convey her in his 
cart to a fortified place, whose governor 
was known to her, and where she and 
her child would be lodged in safety. 

Night came on, and the peasant lost 
his way. Deceived by the light of the 
bivouac fires at the outposts of the French 
army, and believing them to be those of 
the Austrians, they approached and found 
themselves amongst their enemies. At 
the first *^ Qui vive I" of the sentinel, the 
peasant fell on his knees, asking for 
^)ercy, while the poor young mother, 
already worn out with anxiety, fell into a 
deep swoon. 

One of the soldiers took the child from 
her arms, and passed it round to his 
comrades, some of whom caressed and 
fondled it with a rough sort of kindness, 
while others regarded the poor infant* 
with dislike, and said, *' It comes of a 
bad 8tock,-«-it will never make a true 
republican." The peasant told them the 
youn^ mother's history ; and a corporal, 
touching her still inanimate form wim the 
point of his sabre, said — ''Take her to 
head-quarters — she merits death ! " Just 
then, the commander of the troops, gene- 
ral LScomte, passed by, inspecting the 
night posts. Seeing the crowd of sol- 
diers assembled, he inquired what was 
the matter, and heard from the frightened 
peasant how he and his companion had 
been taken. Finding that the prisoners 
were both insignificant and harmless, he 
gave them permission to depart, after 
having made the peasant shout — *' Five 
la Bepublique I " 

The poor man did not need to be told 
twice, but placing the still insensible 
mother on nis cart, set off at a gallop, 
totally forgetting the little child, which 
remained amongst the French soldiers. 



Fancy the poor woman's despair when, 
having recovered her consciousness, she 
for the first time missed her little one. 
She sprang from the oart, and rushed 
like a maniac across the country, calling 
her child. By this time night had set in, 
and she was met by an Austrian natrol, 
who kindly took pity on her, ana con- 
ducted her to their encampment, where 
the peasant had already arrived. 

She was sheltered in a tent during the 
remainder of the night, and next miming 
the Austrian commander, who had heard 
of her misfortune, told her that as a gene- 
ral engagement between the armies was 
expected to take place, he could not per- 
mit her to run the risk of seeking her 
child in person, but that he would himself 
cause inquiries to be made of the French 
general. ** You," he said, " will be con« 
ducted to Ulm, and I trust, with the 
blessing of God, your child will be 
speedily restored to you." 

Passively, and without power even to 
weep, the poor mother suffered herself 
to be conveyed to Ulm. Before the pro- 
mised inquiries could be made, a bloody 
engagement took place between the 
armies. The humane commander of the 
Austrian forces was killed; and amongst 
the wounded soldiers brought to the hos- 
pital at Ulm, no tidings could be heard 
of the missing child. 

The mother was seised with a lingering 
illness, and, like the patriarch of old, was 
ready to say—-'' I will go down into the 
grave unto my son, mourning." But 
heavenly consolation was brought to her 
by the ministration of an aged man — a 
pious Lutheran clergyman, who visited 
her in her distress, and encouraged her 
in her affliction to adore the mighty hand 
that smote, and which could abundantly 
heal. She was led to the exercise of 
devout submission to Uie Divine will. 
She felt that her child had been indeed 
her idol ; and exquisitely painful as had 
been the stroke of separation, she could 
not but acknowledge that she had drawn 
down the visitation upon herself by her 
having given to th^ creature that first 
place in her affections which was justly 
due to the Creator. "Do not weep," 
said her kind Christian friend ; " Jacob, 
once in despair and sinful distrust, cried 
— ' Joseph la not, and Simeon is not— all 
these thinga are against me.' Yet he 
lived to see them both in health and 
prosperity. Is anything too hard for the 
Lord ? He can yet, it it be his good 
pleasure, bring you tidings of your lost 
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child. Meanwliile, do not give way to 
violent and sinful grief. The town ii 
now filled with the nick and wounded. 
Endeavour to mitigate their sorrows : with 
God*8 blessing, you will find relieving 
others' gri^ an efiectual remedy for 
soothing your own." The bereaved 
mother listened to this wise counsel : she 
dried her tears, a ray of hope sprung up 
in her heart, and again committing her 
trial in fervent supplication to the Hearer 
of prayer, she engaged herself actively 
in labours of compassion and love to the 
numerous victims of war by which the 
town was tenanted. In this occupation 
she was gradually drawn away from the 
contemplation of her private grief, and 
led, as one who had known sorrow, to 
sympathize in the afflictions of others. 

We will now return to the poor infant 
left amongst the rude soldiers at the 
canteen. 

** Take back this young wolf- whelp to 
the peasant that brought him here,'* said 
an old sergeant 

" 'Tis a pity he has not sucked repub-/ 
lican milk," remarked another ; ** he 
would make a sturdy grenadier." 

" Off with the squalling brat ! " ex- 
claimed a third, and seizing the child, he 
carried him towards the place where the 
peasant's car had been, but which was 
now gone. 

** A pretty business this," growled the 
man, '* to find oneself turned into a nurse 
all of a sudden." His comrades crowded 
round him, laughing and jeering, until a 
grenadier came up and said-— 

'* Let me see the ^child." He took it 
in his arms, racked it quietly to appease 
its crying, and then kissing its fair fore- 
head, said to the others, ** I'll take charge 
of this boy, my lads." The grenadier 
was a native of the Pyrenees, considera- 
bly advanced in years; but although a 
good soldier, a humane man. His com- 
rades amused themselves for a few mi* 
nutes by uttering rude jests on the novel 
character in which he appeared; and 
Pierre listened to them with the utmost 
good humour, as he passed the back of 
bis hand across his moustache, which the 
tears of the child had moistened. 

<* Come boys," said he, '* 'tis time to 
prepare for action." And carrying off 
the child, he arranged a little leathern 
sack wherein to place him. He then fed 
him, and settled him in a comfortable 
position on his own broad shoulders, 
alreadv loaded with his knapsack. 

That will do famously, said Pierre 
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to himself. **A kindness done to the 
helpless never weighs heavily ! " (If the 
weeping mother could only have seen her 
child 1) 

After a time the whole regiment be- 
came accustomed to seeing their comrade 
carry his adopted son wherever he went, 
and they always addressed him as " Fa- 
ther Verdet." After six months passed 
in manoeuvring and partial skirmishing, 
a great battle was fought between the 
contending armies. The grenadier placed 
his nursling in a safe shady spot on the 
borders of a wood, and then went to take 
his place in the front rank. The combat 
was very sanguinary, and on both sides 
the artillery made fearful havoc. The 
foremost battalions of French infantry 
were mowed down by the grape- shot like 
ears of com. Pierre, being shot through 
the arm, retired from the combat where 
he could be no longer useful, and dragged 
himself with difficulty towards the wood. 
Exhausted from loss of blood, he lay 
down by the side of the sleeping child, 
hoping that the scattered parties of the 
enemy would not discover him amongst 
the foliage, and that after taking a little 
rest he might recover sufficient strength 
to carry the infant with him. 

Suddenly he heard a sound of horses 
galloping, and, peeping through the 
leaves, he perceived a party of Austrian 
hussars approaching. They would pro- 
bably have passed by without discovering 
him, had not the cries of the child, who 
just then woke up suddenly, attracted 
their attention. Two of the hussars im- 
mediately spurred their horses towards 
the spot where the wounded man lay, 
and summoned him to surrender. With 
a painful effort Pierre raised himself from 
the ground, and extending his unhurt 
arm, he pointed towards the innocent 
cause of his betrayal, and said, " We are 
both your prisoners •— oh I don't sepa- 
rate us ! " 

The soldiers raised them both, rudely 
enouffh, and placed them on a wagon 
already loaded with the wounded, which 
conveyed them to the town of Ulm. 
Arrived there, Verdet was placed, with 
several others, in an . already crowded 
hospital, and left for some hours without 
having his arm looked to; for the number 
of the wounded was so great that, the 
Austrians naturally receiving the first 
care, the surgeons could not possibly 
attend to all. 

An appeal had been made to all the 
charitable inhabitants of Ulm, asking 
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tbem to contribute money, linen, beds, 
and nourisbment for the disabled. Be- 
sides giving these things, many kind 
women, of all ranks, bestowed their per- 
sonal and unwearied attendance at the 
hospitals, going from one groaning wretch 
to another, and seeking to administer 
not merely help to the body, but also 
comfort and instruction to the soul. 
Among these was the bereaved mother 
of our narrative. An unusual depression 
had weighed her down that morning. 
" Whpr," said she, " should I persevere 
in this work while my own heart is so 
lonely ? Without husband — without child 
— my sorrow is greater than I can bear. 
I will remain within my own dwelling 
to-day, and send an excuse to the visitors 
for my absence." A principle of duty 
within her, however, strove against this 
selfish reasoning. She struggled and 
prayed to subdue these unchristian feel- 
ings, and the effort was successful. " Be 
not weary in well-doing," was a text 
which recurred to her memory. It gave 
her comfort, and she rose from her knees 
and repaired to the hospital. 

As she was passing near a pallet where 
Pierre Verdet lay, her ear was caught 
by these words : — 

** Where is my child ? Oh I ask them 
to give him back to me ! " 

** Have you then lost your child ? " she 
asked, in a tremulous voice, as she paused 
and bent over the wounded soldier. 

"Yes," replied he; "I don't know 
where they have taken my poor little 
fellow, and I'm sure his little heart will 
break when he can't find me." 

" Oh ! I will look for him," cried the 
lady, bursting into tears ; " I will find 
him and bring him back to you. I, too, 
have known what it is to lose a son." 

She hastened to the governor, pre- 
ferred her request, aud it was granted. 
An order was immediately given that the 
boy should be restored to his father, and 
the lady, as she returned with the wel- 
come tidings to the grenadier, said within 
herself:—* 

« This poor man is about to regain his 
child. Oh ! my heavenly Father, wilt 
not thou, too, restore me mine 2 Of thy 
great mercy at least grant that some of 
these soldiers may bring me tidings of 
him ! " 

When she reached the pallet where 
Pierre Verdet lay, the surgeon was stand- 
ing beside him, preparing to amputate 
his arm. She requested a brief delay, 
and in a few minutes the child was 



brought. With trembling arms the lady 
received it ; her eyes were fixed on the 
ground, for she feared to look on the 
baby's face, lest her sorrows might break 
out afresh. She placed him gently by 
the soldier's side, and the little creature 
uttered a cry of joy when he recognised 
his adopted father. 

At that once familiar sound, the lady 
started, looked at the child, and then 
clasping him in her arms, exclaimed : — 

'* My son ! my son ! have I found thee 
again? Heavenly Father, what thanks 
can I render unto thee ? " 

The manly cheek of the old soldier 
flushed with surprise, and, forgetting his 
own sufferings, he fixed his eyes, from 
which large tears were falling, on the 
joyous mother. 

" It was you, then," he said, "who, 
six months ago, were taken prisoner by 
our men, and whose child remained be- 
hind. How you must have wept for 
him! Take him with you now, and 
leave me here to die. Yet— I know I 
must surrender him to you ; but surely 
I would not do so to any other." 

And the poor fellow, overcome by 
bodily pain and mental agitation, sank 
back on his pillow in a swoon. The 
mother, clasping her recovered treasure 
to her heart, called for assistance, and 
caused the preserver of her child to be 
borne on a litter to her own home. There 
he was tended with such anxious care 
and skill, that he speedily began to 
recover, and amputation of the arm was 
pronounced to be unnecessary. 

In compliance with the anxious sup- 
plication of the grateful mother, Pierre 
Verdet obtained his liberty from the 
Austrian government; and three years 
afterwards the lady, having returned to 
France, regained possession of the greater 
part of her wealth. The first use she 
made of it was to endow Pierre Verdet 
with a moderate provision, and to pur- 
chase for him a* beautiful little cottage in 
his native village. There he was after 
visited by his adopted son, who loved to 
hearken to the veteran's tales— still more 
to learn a holy lesson of love to God aud 
trust in his unfailing mercy from the 
eventful story of his own infant days. 
Hi« mother loved him tenderly, but no 
longer idolatrously. "Did I not tell 
you," said the Christian pastor who had 
visited her in the hour of affliction, 
" that nothing was too hard for the Lord. 
In comforting others, you were yourself 
comforted. To bind up another's wounds 
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IS often the best balm for our own/'— - 
Adapted from the French, 

BE YE FILLED WITH THE SPIRIT. 

Nothing can form men to a fitness for 
bringing much honour to God, or for 
being singularly useful to the world but 
this. We shall never design great things 
for God or our generation^ much less 
execute them well, unless we are under 
the influence of a better spirit than our 
own. But if filled with the Spirit, we 
shall be able and ready to do aU things 
which we are called to ; " the weak will 
be as David, and David as an angel of 
the Lord." 

To be filled with the Spirit would 
make us proof against the most powerful 
temptations. All the terrors of life will 
be little things to a man full of the Holy 
Ghost ; as was plainly seen in Stephen's 
case, and in many of the noble army*of 
martyrs. Satan will gain little advantage 
by all his vigilance and subtlety, where 
the all-wise and gracious Spirit is present 
as a constant monitor. 

To be filled with the Spirit- would put 
us into a fit posture of soul for daily com- 
munion with God. £very institution of 
Divine worship would be attended on 
with pleasure and delight; we should 
engage in it with a spiritual frame, and 
every pious disposition suitable to it 
would be in ready and lively exercise. 
When this wind blows upon the garden, 
the spices thereof will flow out ; and then 
the beloved will come into his garden, 
and eat his pleasant fruits, Cant. iv. 16. 

To be filled with the Spirit would settle 
our souls in the truest pleasure and 
peace. The more we walk in the fear of 
the Lord, tbe more we may expect to 
walk in the comforts of the Holy Ghost. 
In tribulation, in distress, in peril, in 
famine, in nakedness, we shall have meat 
to eat which the world knows not of, and 
be able to joy in the Lord, though the 
fig-tree does not blossom. Finally : to 
be filled with the Spirit is no less than 
heaven begun — heaven brought down 
into the soul, in title, in meetness, in 
cheerful prospects. Who should not 
covet this unspeakable blessing ? — Evans, 



DR. CHALMERS AS A CITY PASTOR AND 
PULPIT ORATOR. 

From the humble village of Kilmany, 
Chalmers passed in tbe year 1815, to the 
pulpit of one of the principal churches of 



Glasgow, the western metropolis of Scot- 
land. At an early period of its history, 
that city had been distinguished for its 
attachment to the gospel, — so much so 
that it had adopted as its motto, " Let 
Glasgow flourish by the preaching of the 
word." A change had subsequently, how- 
ever, passed upon it. The motto had been 
contracted into '' Let Glasgow flourish." 
Pure evangelical truth had greatly ceased 
to be prized, and at the time of Chalmers' 
arrival, the pulpits were in many cases 
filled by men who had substituted a code 
of human ethics for the unadulterated 
gospel. 

Chalmers made his dehvt in Glasgow 
by a sermon preached on behalf of a 
Society for Aiding the Sons of the Clergy. 
He moved the sympathies of his audience 
by his stirring eloquence, and was himself 
(for he was now both a husband and a 
father) seen to drop tears upon his manu- 
script, as he painted the forlorn condition 
of a pastor's widow and children, leaving 
the home of their deceased protector. A 
crowd bad gathered to listen to this open- 
ing'address of the young preacher. Among 
the audience was Mr. Lockhart, the future 
editor of the " Quarterly Review." In 
a work which this gentleman published, 
about that time, under the assumed title 
of " Peter's Letters," he described vividly 
the impression which Chalmers made 
upon him. " I have never heard," was 
his summing-up remark, ** either in Eng- 
land or Scotland, or in any other country, 
a preacher whose eloquence was capable 
of producing an efiect so strong and irre- 
sistible as his." 

Chalmers' regular induction to the 
duties of his parish took place shortly 
afterwards. According to the Scottish 
practice, he had to stand at the door of 
the church, and shake hands with his 
congregation ; a custom well adapted to 
break down any feelings of shyness or 
improper reserve. ** An immense num- 
ber," he writes, «* I had to do this with. 
Sometimes I got three hands in my loof 
at once." The young city minister was 
not long in discovering, however, that his 
new charge was not without its alloy, in 
the shape of heavy demands upon his 
time. Four clergymen, he found, were 
expected to attend every "genteel" fune- 
ral in Glasgow. He had to be present 
at school-examinations, and to eat dinners 
without number. On one occasion, too, 
he had to listen for a whole hour to a 
corporation debate, on a subject no less 
important than the opening of a gutter! 
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He sorely felt these secular interruptions, 
and ere long lie made them the subject of 
a printed sermon ; a circumstance which 
led the magistrates of Stirling to offer 
him the pastorate of that town, as being 
a quieter charge than Glasgow. They 
jocosely assured him, that his manse 
would lie under Stirling Castle, and that the 
guns of that venerable fortress would, if 
necessary, be pointed against all intruders 
who should seek to disturb his studies. 

Dr. Chalmers commenced his labours 
in his new sphere, with heartfelt and 
humble dependence on Divine grace. 
" What I want," he wrote to his sister, 
at the beginning of a new year, '* what I 
want to realize, is the feeling of being a 
stranger and a pilgrim on the earth ; to 
shake off that obstinate delusion which 
binds me to the world as my home-^to 
take up with eternity as my settled habi- 
tation — and transfer the wishes, the 
interests, and the hopes which are so apt 
to grovel among the objects of a perisn- 
able scene to the realities and glories of 
paradise." ** Let this," he adds, <* be our 
diligent aspiring at this season o& the 
year." It is a sentiment which the reader 
may, in January, 1851, with great pro- 
priety transfer to himself. 

One of the earliest incidents in his 
ministry, in Glasgow, was the formation 
of a friendship with a pious young lawyer, 
of tlie name of Smith. Death prema- 
turely terminated this connexion, but 
Chalmers had the privilege of guiding 
this interesting individual, if not to a 
knowledge, at least to an assured depend- 
ence on the Saviour. In the midst of 
his rising intellectual eminence, Chalmers' 
heart was drawn towards him, as to a 
brother. His letters to him abound with 
the most affectionate earnestness, " My 
dear friend," he writes to him, ''hangs 
upon me wherever I go. The habit of your 
society and the feeling of your friendship 
have ^become part of my constitution." 
With graceful propriety he might have 
adopted Goldsmith's lines : 

" Where*cr I roam, whatever realms I view, 
My heart, untravell'd,^8till returns to you." 

It is interesting to read his counsels to 
this young companion, and to mark the 
earnestness with which he encouraged 
him to an immediate dedication to the 
Saviour. " The tidings of great joy," he 
wrote to him, when harassed about a 
sense of his interest in Christ, " the tidings 
of great joy do not have their right effect 
upon you, if they do not make you joyful 



at the first moment of their import being 
understood. After being told that the 
blood of Christ cleanseth from all sin, and 
that this privilege is given to believers, 
what i^ it that you wait for ere you look 
upon yourself as a justified person in the 
sight of God ? Must you first qualify for 
the privilege by obedience, and then 
believe? Nol believe, and take the 
comfort of the thing believed immedi- 
ately ... to the comfort of the promises 
add obedience to the precepts, and be 
assured that this obedience will go on 
with a vigour and animation, after the 
comfort is established, which it could 
never reach out of Christ and away from 
him. You will then serve God without 
fsaTf in righteousness and holiness all the 
days of your life." Mr. Smith died not 
long after the receipt of this communica- 
tion. Chalmers received the news of his 
death with deep emotion. ** I have been 
thrown," he writes, "into successive 
floods of tenderness." How amiable is 
Christian union, how sacred is that fritrnd- 
ship, of which love to Christ forms the 
cementing bond ? 

The star of Chalmers, as an orator, was 
now beginning to rise in full brilliancy. 
Having been elected a member of the 
General Assembly,— ^the highest ecclesi- 
astical court in Scotland, — ^ne poured out 
there a flood of eloquence, which carried 
along both the judgment and the feelings 
of his audience. He had had, on a former 
occasion, the attestation of the future 
editor of one of the leading literary re- 
views, as to his oratorical powers. In the 
present instance he had a similar testi- 
mony from a man of still higher literary 
celebrity. Francis Jeffrey, the editor of 
the ** Edinburgh Review," and the leader 
of the Scottish bar, was one of his charmed 
auditors in the Assembly. *< There is 
something," he said, *' altogether remark- 
able about that man. It reminds me 
more of what one reads as to the effects of 
the eloquence of Demosthenes, than any- 
thing I ever heard." Dr. Chalmers was 
also, at this time, called on to preach 
before the nobleman who sat in the Gene- 
ral Assembly, as the representative of the 
sovereign. The effects of his sermon 
bore some resemblance to what has been 
recorded of Massillon's pulpit eloquence. 
As he carried his hearers, in his majestic 
periods, through the vast field of the 
visible universe, (his text being David's 
lines,—" Thy heavens, the works of thy 
hands,") — the attention of the auditory, 
we are told, was so much upon the stretch, 
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that when Ibe preacher made a pause, at 
the conclusion of an argument, a sort of 
sigh, as if for breath, was perceptible 
through the house. 

From these scenes of success, if the 
term can be applied to such a subject, a 
pleasing transition is made in the bio- 
graphy, to Anstrutherand Kilmanjr, both 
of which Chalmers paid a passing visit to. 
At the iBrst, he led his father on Sunday 
to church. The old man's sight had now 
failed entirely, and he went along leaning 
on the arm of his honoured son. What 
a thrill of joy must have filled the parental 
heart ! As Chalmers wandered through 
KHmany, he mused with sentimental 
tenderness amid spots endeared to him 
by many interesting associations. He 
found that his old shrubbery had become 
a tangled wilderness ; that a seat where, 
with Mrs. Chalmers, he had often sa^ 
had been removed, and that a favourite 
strawberry-bed had almost ceased to yield 
fruit. It gave him pleasure to find, how- 
ever, that some old figures of foxes' tails, 
carved on the chimney-piece, were still 
in a state of good preservation. " I 
passed," he adds, ** the manse gate with 
the plaintive feeling that it was my heme 
no more. The evening was beautiful, 
and sweetly did the declining sun shine 
upon all the group of hamlet objects that 
were before me. The manse was in a 
glare of luxuriance. I took many a look 
till it sank beneath the summit of the 
road." An amusing incident, we must 
add, had occurred to him, when preach- 
ing again in Kilmany church, near an 
open window. A puif of wind caught a 
portion of his manuscript sermon, and 
speedily carried it out far beyond his 
reach. He a]^ears,'however, to have suc- 
ceeded well without it, although we our- 
selves remember, how greatly disconcerted 
he sometimes was when left unexpectedly 
to deliver himself extemporaneously. In 
giving a simple common-place intima- 
tion, we once saw this man of mighty 
eloquence, stammer and hesitate, worse 
than a youth at a debating society would 
have done. 

On returning to Glasgow, Dr. Chalmers 
— (for be had received a diploma from 
a university)— commenced the delivery 
of his well-lmown astronomical discourses. 
Seldom, perhaps, from his own, or from 
any ather peus did such flights of elo- 
quence proceed. Yet these discourses 
were composed by the author with aston- 
ishing ease, some of them having been 
written by him during fragments of time, 



gleaned in the course of his travelling 
excursions. Were mere human applause 
the test of excellence, or were fame the 
object to be coveted by a Christian minis- 
ter, the success which attended these 
sermons would have been most gratifying. 
"The spectacle,'* we are told, <' which 
presented itself in the Trongate, upon the 
day of the delivery of each new astrono- 
mical discourse, was a most singular one. 
Long ere the bell began to toll, a stream 
of people might be seen pouring through 
the passage which led to tne Tron church. 
Across this street, and immediately 
opposite to this passage, was the old read- 
ing-room, where the Glasgow merchants 
met. So soon, however, as the gathering, 
quickening stream upon the opposite side 
of the street gave the accustomed warn- 
ing, out flowed the occupants of the cofiee- 
room ; the pages of the * Herald ' or the 
* Courier' were for a while forsaken, and 
during two of the best business hours of 
the day, the old reading-room wore a 
stranse aspect of desolation. The busiest 
merchants of the city were wont, indeed, 
upon these memorable days to leave their 
desks, and kind masters allowed their 
clerks and apprentices to follow their 
example. Out of the very heart of the 
great tumult, an hour or two stood re- 
deemed for the highest exercises of the 
spirit ; and the low traffic of earth being 
forgotten, heaven and its high economy, 
and its human sympathies, and eternal 
interests engrossed the mind, at least, and 
the fancy of congregated thousands." 
Nearly 20,000 copies of these sermons 
were circulated in one year. They were 
indeed master-pieces. In too many 
instances, however, the preacher was 
listened to like the prophet of old, — as 
one who played a melodious instrument, 
pleasing the ear, but leaving appa- 
rently no permanent impression behind. 
The week-day hearers of Dr. Chalmers' 
sermons, often with indecorous haste, 
rushed out of the church, at their con- 
clusion, without waiting for the subsequent 
services of prayer and praise. 

Chalmers, in May, 1817, paid a second 
visit to England's metropoUs. He walked 
through it, doubtless with different feel- 
ings from those which animated him on 
his previous excursion to it, when he 
sougnt gratification in the amusements of 
the world. He had now returned to it 
in the full vigour of intellect, with his 
spiritual faculties awakened. Rowland 
Hill's chape), which he had formerly 
looked into for the sake of the music, was 
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the first place in wbich be preached ; the 
occasion being tbe anniversary of tbe 
Loudon Missionary Society. Tbe orator 
bere outdid himself. In spite of the dis- 
advantages of a strong Scottish accent, 
he ri vetted the attention of bis hearers. 
''I 'W'rite/' said one who was present, 
" under the nervousness of having heard 
and witnessed tbe most astonishing dis- 
play of human talent, that, perhaps, ever 
commanded sight or bearing." Old Row- 
land Hill stood tbe whole time at tbe foot 
of tbe pulpit, in rapt attention. A breath- 
less stillness pervaded the audience, and 
a constant assent of the head from tbe 
whole people accompanied tbe various 
propositions wbich the preacher succes- 
sively advanced in bis discourse. 

An equal display of oratorical power, 
and similar results attended Dr. Chal- 
mers' preaching on two other occasio^is, 
in London. In the small Scotch cburcli 
at London-wall, Canning and some emi- 
nent men of the day attended. The 
statesman, we are told, was fairly melted 
into tears. At the chapel in Swallow- 
street, Piccadilly, the crush was so great, 
that Wilberforce, who went to hear Dr. 
Chalmers, had to effect an entrance 
through a window. The crowd, indeed, on 
this occasion, almost defeated its object. 
When the preacher arrived, be found it 
impracticable for some time to gain ad- 
mittance. In vain did his friends request 
a passage to be opened for him through 
tbe dense multitude. Tbe crowd refused 
to believe that he was the party he repre- 
sented himself to be, thinking that he nad 
assumed the name of Dr. Chalmers, in 
order by that artifice to gain an entrance 
to the chapel ! The discourses of Chal- 
mers, on all these occasions, were emi- 
nently spiritual, and brought home in all 
fidelity to the consciences of his bearers 
tbe great truths of the gospel. Although 
" honoured with many honours," by the 
great and illustrious of that day, he, in 
the midst of all his elevations, appears to 
have preserved bis humility, and simply 
to have sought the glory of God. A senti- 
ment, which he uttered at a later period 
of life, may be fairly taken as bis actuating 
principle at this time. ** I entreat your 
prayers, that God may bless my retire- 
ment, that be may g^ide my speculations 
aright, that he may enable me simply, and 
humbly, and faithfully to prosecute tbe 
course of truth ; and renouncing self with 
all its vanities, to seek tbe honour of God 
and illustrate his ways for the salvation 
of men," Crowded audiences, we need 



hardly obser^'e, are no tests of a success- 
ful ministry. Tbe Rev. Thomas Scott 
preached his most effective sermons to a 
very limited attendance of bearers. 

Dr. CHalmers, on his return to Glas- 
gow, devoted himself to laborious exer- 
tions for the spiritual welfare of his people. 
He developed also, with great success, a 
scheme which be bad devised for the 
diminution of pauperism, by a system of 
voluntary relief, instead of parochial aid. 
For these, however, and many other 
interesting features of his labours, and of 
his private character, we must refer our 
readers to Dr. Hanna's interesting bio- 
graphy. We may only add, that Dr. 
Chalmers, after about nine years indefa- 
tigable labours in Glasgow, accepted, in 
1823, tbe chair of Moral Philosophy in 
St. Andrews, in order to procure some 
rest to bis exhausted and over-taxed con- 
stitution. This university was that at 
which he bad been educated. The highest 
honours attended his departure for bis 
new sphere of labour; and "gracefully," 
as his biographer observes, <*did Glas- 
gow surrender to St. Andrews what St. 
Andrews had originally bestowed." In 
seeking first the kingdom of God and bis 
righteousness, Chalmers had effectually 
secured for himself the fulfilment of the 
promise that all things needful should 
be added. Having honoured God, God 
marvellously honoured him. He left 
Glasgow, seeing souls converted under 
his ministry, evangelical truth advan- 
cing, and having the testimony of bis 
conscience, that in godly simplicity and 
sincerity he bad had his conversation 
among men. M. H. W. 



INSTRUMENTS OF CRUELTY. 

An illustration of the words used by 
the patriarch Jacob, on his death-bed, in 
bis address to Simeon and Levi, may be 
gathered from a paper read by Mr. 
Pearsall, some years ago, before the 
Society of Antiquaries, in London, on an 
old German instrument of execution, 
called ** Tbe Virgin," formerly used at 
Nuremburg. Mr. Pearsall, in tbe course 
of his researches, was informed that all 
the instruments of torture had been 
removed from the vaults of Nuremburg, 
on the approach of the French army. 
He then pursued bis inquiries in various 
other places, but with so little success 
(although all the common people spoke 
of having beard of such a thing), that he 
begnn to think that such an instrument 
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had never really been in existence ; but 
that the accounts of it were mere legend- 
ary fables, invented by some of the feudal 
barons to awe the people. At length, 
however, his perseverance was crowned 
with success, and he found the machine 
in a collection of arms and armour, in the 
possession of baron Diedrich, at Feistritz ; 
and several circumstances led him to 
believe that it was the same that was 
erected at Nuremburg, in 1533, and sub- 
sequently removed. It was made of iron, 
and represented the wife of a Nuremburg 
citizen, of the sixteenth century, in a 
cloak reaching to the ground ; the figure 
opened in the front by two doors, on the 
interior of which were fixed dagger- 
blades, two in the upper part, and several 
below, opposite to the chest. The victim 
was placed in the figure, with his face 
forwards, and these horrible doors closed 
upon him. A somewhat similar machine 
is said to have been formerly in use in 
the Spanish inquisition, and it is supposed 
to have been communicated from Spain 
to Germany. — Literary Gazette, 



OLD HUMPHREY ON SOME THINGS NOT 
BEING WHAT THEY SEEM. 

Many are the errors of mankind in 
believing things to be what they are not, 
and in disbelieving them to be what they 
are. Hundreds, nay thousands have been 
led astray by mistaking riches for happi- 
ness, wit for wisdom, might for right, and 
conquest for true glory. Oh for a clear 
sight, a simple mind, a sound judgment, 
and an upright heart ! 

There ever will bj shadows around us, 
and thorns and briers beneath our feet ; 
but we need neither to deepen the former, 
nor to multiply the latter, by reckless or 
heedless mistakes. It may not be with- 
out advantage if we refer to a few of the 
many errors which prevail in common 
life. 

A military life is not what the young 
ensign dreams that it is, when dressed up 
for the first time in his regimentals ; his 
scarlet clothes, his cap and feather, and 
his pendent sword make him feel like a 
hero. It is not all balls and banquets, 
brilliant parades and sunshiny reviews, 
heroism, conquest, honour, and glory. It 
is not what a recruiting sergeant at a 
village fair or wake describes it to be, 
flourishing his drawn sword in one hand, 
and jingling his purse in the other. It 
is not a life of ease and a sure road to 



renown, with a certainty of obtaining a 
pair of epaulets and a monument in 
Westminster Abbey. 

The picture, drawn by the excited 
fancy of the young ofiicer, and the inter- 
ested guile of the recruiting sergeant, is 
sadly too highly coloured i the lights are 
too strong, and the shadows are too faint; 
we must subdue the glare and deepen the 
gloom ! '* Whence come wars and fight- 
ings among you ? Come they not hence, 
even of your lusts ? " Jas. iv. 1. 

If in military life there are high ex- 
pectations, there are, too, disappointed 
hopes and wounded pride. If there are 
holidavs of ease, there are, also, seasons 
of toil and danger. There can be no 
conquest on one side without a defeat on 
the other, and the shouts of the victor are 
mingled with the cries of the vanquished. 
Stripes on the arm, prize money, and 
golden epaulets must be paid for. A 
splintered leg and a shattered shoulder ; 
a bayonet through the back and a ball 
through the bosom belong to a military 
profession ; and these are easy to laugh 
at in the guard-room and at the mess- 
table, but hard to endure on the field of 
battle. A military life is a mixture of 
glare and gloom ; of ease, violence, and 
*' garments rolled in blood." It is an 
unfavourable calling for one who fears 
God and loves his neighbour, and often 
a bad school for piety and peace. 

How difierent is a life at sea to what 
many suppose it to be. The young often 
sigh for a blue jacket and trowsers, as 
though a sailor had little else before him 
but a never-ending holiday, in which 
flapping white sails, creaking masts, 
flymg fish, and spirit-stirring adventures 
contribute to his enjoyment. This Is all 
a delusion. The sea service is not a life 
of pleasant breezes, clear blue skies, and 
sparkling bUlows, fringed with snowy 
foam ; nor a constellation of sunny isles 
and coral reefs and cocoa-nuts; nor an 
outward-bound voyage of hope and joy, 
and a happy return with gold-dust, live 
tortoises, and cages filled with parrots 
and macaws. He that goes to sea has 
something to endure as well as to enjoy ; 
something to give up as well as to obtain. 
He must give up hills and valleys, trees, 
fruit, and flowers. He must leave his 
friends and companions, with all his cus- 
tomary pastimes. He can neither gather 
nuts in the coppice, nor bathe in the 
brook, nor skate on the ice, nor walk on 
the common. If a boy, he has done 
with his ball and his cricket-bat ; if a 
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man, he has bid farewell to his horses 
and his dogs. In either case, he has 
made sacrifices in exchanging the ^een 
fields for the blue ocean ; the broad roads 
for a narrow deck ; a house for a dose 
cabin; and fresh meat and vegetables for 
salt pork, salt beef, and a sea of salt 
water. 

Though all this may be done, and with 
cheerfulness, too, when duty calls, not 
lightly should a sea life be entered on ; 
for it is a life of calms and storms, plea- 
sure and pain, toil and danger, sharks 
and shipwrecks; and requires patience, 
perseverance, a quick eye, a nimble foot, 
a ready hand, a collected and courageous 
heart. 

Popularity and fame are other than 
what they appear, and those who have 
obtained them in any department of life, 
have often grasped no more than the 
crushed butterfly and bursting bubble of 
childhood. How fondly are the fine arts 
regarded, and how ardently are they fol- 
lowed ; but how seldom do they realize 
the dream of their pursuers. Not all who 
have surpassed in music, painting, and 
poetry, have found them the handmaids 
of happiness. Many a wandering min- 
strel and maniac musician has mingled 
with the raptures of enthusiasm, the pains 
of contumely and distress ! What did 
painting do for Hay don ? One splendid 
production rolled up in a lumber-room 
here, and another there, on account of 
his poverty, want staring him in the face, 
and disappointment and wounded pride 
goading him on to self-destruction ! Let 
Homer, the father of song, speak for 
success in poetry^ but if all that is re- 
lated of him be true, his happiness was 
precarious. Of him it has been said : 

" Seven ooble cities strive for Homer de&d, 
Through which the living Homer begg'd his 
bread." 

Let needy Butler, too, speak, and 
unhappy Byron, and suicidal Chatterton. 
These all attained popularity and fame, 
and these all found that they did not 
confer the satisfaction that they sighed 
for. 

Fame and popularity are promise- 
breakers, holding out hopes which are 
seldom realized. Multitudes have known, 
to their cost, that men may be very 
famous, and yet very unhappy. In how 
many ways was Sheridan famous? yet, 
when he was dying, his house was partly 
unroofed, that his body might be seized, 
on account of his debts. Sumething 



more than the applauding voice of the 
throng is necessary to shield a man from 
the arrows of calamity. We may safely 
put it down as a rule, that they who 
would be happy, must be holy; for 
though clothed with fame and popularity, 
as with a garment, still there would be 
no peace to the wicked. 

Ill all ages riches have deceived those 
who judge of things by their appearances 
Their glitter has caught the eye and the! 
heart of all classes of men. What crimes 
have been committed to obtain themf 
Seas have been crossed, blood has bee!| 
shed, and bodies, yea, and souls alstf, 
been bartered for ungodly gold. We 
imagine that, could we obtain wealth, we 
should rest satisfied and at ease ; but this 
is a delusion, for as drink inflame*^ 
instead of assuaging the thirst of Ifilb 
drunkard, so riches excite rather thah 
satisfy the covetousness of man. 

Riches look to us very like ease, con- 
tent, happiness, and delight. We regard 
them as a great good, yet, so far from 
this being of necessity the case, the love 
of them is " the root of all evil." And 
then think of their uncertainty : 

Riches are gewgaws that amuse - 

Men in their leading-strings ; 
But he who values them aright, 

Remembers they have wings. 

They that run hard after riches, pur- 
sue what may turn again and rend them. 
If gratefully received as the gift of God, 
and properly used, riches are a good; 
but if greedily clutched as a man's own 
gain, and improperly used, they are a 
great evil. In a word, riches may be a 
curse or a blessing; a means pf pro- 
moting the peace of their possessor, or a 
delusion to his eye, a fetter to his foot, 
and a snare to his heart. 

Conquest is another of the many delu- 
sions of the world. To be a conqueror, 
achieving sanguinary victories, and ob- 
taining a high station is regarded by 
many as the greatest earthly good ; for 
what can he require who has ** waded 
through slaughter to a throne," and 
raised himseli above his fellow-men ! 

But does experience prove that great 
conquerors have been happier than other 
people ? Have they acted more wisely, 
lived more usefully, and died more peace- 
fully than those around them ? Look at 
the conqueror of the world, Alexander 
the Great, setting a city on fire, in his 
intemperate madness, and drinking him- 
self to death. See Julius Caesar, after all 
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hifl victories, falliug beneath the daggers 
of his supposed friends ; and gaze on 
Napoleon Bonapartei the modern Alex- 
anaer, that setter-up and puUer-^down of 
kings^ expiring a broken-hearted captive 
in the lonely isle of St. Helena. These 
are but poor spedmens of earthly happt* 
ness, and they say but little for conquests 
and conquerors. It is enough to make a 
mighty man, when he looks to the end of 
his career, weep at his own littleness. 

Ambition spreads her enare, and, filled vrith guile, 
Befools the hero with her witching smile ; 
Binds him till death, a fond, obedient slave, 
And laughs in keen derision o'er his grave. 

Conquest is not the glorious thing it 
sppears to be, but a meteor fire, a will- 
o'-the-wisp, that leads the vain astray. 
Our noblest conauests are those over sin 
and ourselves. To have obtained a vic- 
tory over their own unbridled ambition 
would have been a conquest worthy of 
Bbnaparte, Ceesar, and Alexander. 

Who has ever yet found pleasure what 
it appeared to be ? It looks like an ever- 
green, but its leaves soon fade. It 
resembles ripe and blushing fruit, but 
too often it has a worm at the core. 
Hardly is there any one who has less 
solid satisfaction than the pleasure-taker. 
Pleasure is not that in which we can 
indulge without restriction. Like a cat, 
it has talons as well as velvet paws. 

It is well to know that pleasure, even 
when lawful, is transitory in its nature ; 
and that when it is sinful, it is dangerous 
and deadly. . Did the fly know that the 
treacle-pot would bemire and fetter his 
feet ; and the moth, that the taper flames 
would consume his wings ; and the bird, 
that the twig was limed for his capture, 
they would keep away from the impend- 
ing danger ; but as it is, they fall a sacri- 
fice to their love of pleasure. Have we 
more knowledge than the lower creatures 
of creation ? — then ought we to avoid the 
dangers into which they fall. 

To be temperate in gratification is the 
only way to prolong it. He that runs to 
excess and embarks on a sea of pleasures, 
will have but a stormy voyage ; and 
happy, indeed, may he consider himself, 
should he escape without shipwreck. 
Regarded even under favourable circum- 
stances, 

Pleasure's a deep and dangerous pit, 

But thinly frozen round ; 
Glide swiftly o'er the smoolh deceit, 

Delay, and you are drowu'd. 

I leasure's cup is a boon and a blessing 



for which we ought to be grateful ; but 
we must sip it, and not quafl* it. Guilty 
pleasure is a forbidden ground, on which 
the blooming flowers are seen; but the 
coiled serpent beneath them is hidden. 
Let us not be among those who are lovers 
of pleasure more than lovers of God. 

The abbey of Westminster is visited by 
thousands, who gaze with wonder on the 
goodly pile; its elaborate architecture, its 
painted glass, its rich carvings, its ele- 
vated roof, and its unnumbered monu- 
ments are highly influential, and a solemn 
influence steals over the mind of a 
thoughtful spectator. Here lie the re- 
puted good and great. But will the 
judgment of the world be confirmed at 
the great gathering, when the last trump 
shall call together the quick and dead ? 
Will they wno sleep beneath the monu- 
mental marble be as conspicuous among 
the host of heaven as they have been 
among the inhabitants of the earth? 
Arresting thought ! fearful inquiry ! 
There is much reason for a Christian 
man to believe that the judgment of men 
will in many cases be reversed, and that 
the " Well done, thou good and faithful 
servant," so freely awarded to human 
glory on earth, will not be so freely 
reiterated and confirmed in heaven. 
"There is a way which seemeth right 
unto a man, but the end thereof are the 
ways of death," Prov. xiv. 12. 

How gladly would the ungodly great that lie 
Enthroned in pomp, and pride, and pageantry, 
Could they look back and mark with thoughtful 

brow 
The little worth of all their deeds below,— 

How gladly would they, while with honest shame 
They read the marble that extoU'd their name. 
Pull down the records of their high degree. 
And writer " O I«ord, ba merciful to me I " 

Yes, mankind do err in their estimate of 
a military life, and a life at sea ; they do 
overrate the advantages of fame, riches, 
conquest, and pleasure; and the sculp- 
tured and gilded piles of monumental 
marble io give us an erroneous estimate 
of what is truly great and good, by exalt- 
ing the perishable troubles of earth more 
highly tnan the hope of heaven, and by 
extolling more, much more, the vain- 
glorious eflbrts of worldly ambition 
than those Christian graces which shall 
outlive the grave. 

Let us not be deceived by outward 
appearance, but endeavour to estimate 
things according to their real value, and 
pursue with all our powers such as are 
high, and holy, and heavenly. 
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THOU GOD SEEST ME. 

If you were walking along in a wood, 
in that freedom which one feels when 
alone, and were suddenly to become 
aware that the eye of one of your fellow- 
men was looking out upon you from 
some place of concealment, closely scru- 
tinizing your every movement — following 
you wherever you turned, you could not 
but be made uneasy by the consciousness 
of this fact Even if you had no sense of 
personal danger, there would be some- 
thing in this close inspection which would 
be trying to you, and which would put 
you at once upon your guard. Your 
thoughts would hastily run back and 
scan your previous conduct, and discover 
if anything had transpired which would 
be to your shame or reproach. There is 
sometning in the close scrutinizing, the 
sharp inspection even of our fellow-men, 
which sets us upon reflection. 

And how little practical conception 
have we, that in all places and under all 
circumstances — in secret and in public — 
in the darkness and in the light, we are 
for ever under the inspection of that eye 
that scans not alone our outward conduct, 
but searches out also the most secret 
thoughts and intents of the heart. '' The 
Lord seeth not as man seeth; for man 
looketh on the outward appearance, but 
the Lord looketh on the heart." When 
we take thought of the matter, and reflect 
for a moment how intense is the scrutiny 
of this omniscient eye — how the hidden 
chambers of the soul are continually 
exposed to this Inspection, we cannot but 
be startled in the remembrance of what 
our own lives have presented to this all- 
searching sight. And if, day by day, 
when we are under temptation, the 
thought could come upon us, *' thou 
God seest me," so that we could have a 
practical conviction of the meaning of 
the words, it would act to hold us back 
from folly and sin, and urge us into the 
path of holy obedience. — Congregation- 
alist. 



THE BIBLE, OR NOTHING. 

Whether we receive the Bible or not, 
it is clear that if we reject it we have not 
on earth any system of religion worthy of 
reception. If we give up the divinity of 
the Scriptures, we seek in vain to affix 
the seal of God to any other form of 
belief and worship known to men. If 
the volume, which we call the true light, 



be a fiction, man is left to grope his way 
to the judgment-seat of God without a 
lamp to shine upon his path. This fact 
invests our inquiry into its claims with 
the most solemn interest. 

The trial of the truth of the Bible is 
the trial of man for his immortal life, and 
all his highest hopes. If we give up this 
book, there remains to us nothing but the 
blindness of superstition and imposture, 
and a long series of overwhelming degra- 
dations. It is certainly a wild madness, 
which can lead any one to suppose that 
human nature can ever be elevated by 
proving it on a level with beasts, by con- 
founding good and evil, vice and virtue, 
by annihilating all expectation of right- 
eous recompense. Maniacs never held a 
wilder sentiment than that piety was pro- 
moted by denying providence, by shaking 
confidence in the justice, holiness, or 
goodness of God. 

The moment men forsake the Bible, 
they are at sea without a compass. If 
Christianity be a fiction, it.is infinitely 
preferable to the fictions of heathenism, 
or the dogmas of that class of modern 
writers who publish themselves to the 
world as philosophers. If Christianity be 
a fiction, it must be confessed that it at 
least breathes a very remarkable spirit of 
good-will, and produces an incalculable 
amount of happiness to society, of quiet 
to the mind, and of pleasing hope for the 
future. On the other hand, the sum of 
all that infidelity clearly teaches is con- 
tained in this short creed, ^' I believe in 
all uncertainty.*' — Plumer, . 



A CHRISTIAN MERCHANT. 

In a funeral sermon for Christian 
Miller, an American merchant, the fol- 
lowing deservedly high testimony was 
borne to his Christian uprightness, and 
his habits of punctuality and accuracy : 
" He preserved an integrity before God 
that was not only unimpeached, but un- 
impeachable. So exact was his mercan- 
tile accuracy, that he would seek a whole 
day for a penny's disagreement in his 
balance-sheet. So scrupulous was his 
sense of truth and justice as to time as 
well as amount, that he would have fasted 
a week rather than fail in one hour or 
one shilling of his engagement. And he 
had time and spirit to be devout, to fear 
God with his house, to give much alms 
to the people, and to pray to God always, 
notwithstanding the pressure of an ex- 
tended and increasing business." 



cuKiosmiia ok i 
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C0RIO8ITIE8 OP ANCIENT ARMOrB. 

Whue peaceably pursuinf; our Beveral 
MCUpalioDi, we can but faintly portray 
the faUl teait and bloody coiiflicti which 
pNvailad when meo, 



encountered each other and itruggled in 
the death grapple of mortal Btrit'e ; but 
when by accident or design we came in 
contact with helm and hauberk, sword 
and glhtering spear, we realize the fierce 
contetttioni of our armed forefathere ; 
w« long to know more of their deadly 



encounterti, and lo intpeet more narrowly 

(heir armour and their arma. 

Such were the leflectiona that were 
excited in our mindi by a vicit to Good- 
rich Court, where the curioui in weapons 
of offence and defence may gaze even lo 
aatiety on the armi and varied luita of 
armour, that in rich and splendid profu- 
sion adorn the (oumament chamber and 
grind armoury of the cattle. 

Goodrich Court is a modem castle, 
built of atone, and standi on a command- 
ing eminence on the bant of the river 
Wye in Herefordshire, at a little dibtsnce 
from the ruin of the old caalle of Good- 
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rlcl), and the collection of arms and 
armour it contains is thought, hy many, 
to he the most instructive in Europe. 
Other collections may he more extensive, 
hut not so varied, and the circumstance 
of the correct date of the different suits 
of armour being in most cases ascer- 
tained, gives the whole an interest which 
can hardly be excited by a collection 
where all is involved in doubt and un- 
certainty. 

Strange emotions arise when gasing 
on suits of armour which have actually 
been used in the tournament and the 
field; their uncouth shape, their pon- 
derous weight, yea, the very injuries they 
have received, are pregnant with inte- 
rest; we go back again to earlier timeS| 
and are reminded of such scenes as the 
following : 

" Ten of them were sheath'd in steel, 
With belted brand, and spur on heel. 
They never quit their harness bright, 
Neither by day, nor yet by night ; 

They lie down to rest 

In corslet laced, 
Plllow'd on buckler cold and hard : 

They carved at the meal 

With gloves of steel, 
And they drank the red wine through the h»U 

met barr'd." 

In the collection at Goodrich Court, 
ancient chain armour of the time of 
Edward iii. may he seen, and ancient 
plate armour of the reign of Henry vi. 
Some few pieces of armour still more 
ancient are there, but, on account of 
their unconnected state, it would be 
difiicult to determine their particular 
uses. Ancient European armour before 
the thirteenth century was formed by 
stitching steel rings on cloth, but as the 
cloth decayed the rings of course fell 
asunder. 

The first collection of armour for show 
was made by the emperor Charles v. ; 
it was placed in the castle of Ambras, 
in the Tyrol, and excited much attention, 
bnt has since been removed on account 
of the plunder of the imperial collection 
at Vienna by the French troops. Before 
this collection was made, the weapons of 
war for actual service were stored up in 
arsenals, and suits of armour worn by 
those whose rank and property enabled 
them to possess them were kept in closets 
thence called armoires. 

In ancient times, when an enemy had 
been overcome, it was customary to ex- 
hibit the spoils which had been taken, 
but suits of body armour were usually 
altered to fit the possessor of them, in 



order to save the great expense incurred 
by the manufacture of armour, as well 
as to meet the changes of fashion that 
continually took place. A suit of 
armour sometimes went through as 
many changes as it had proprietors, 
for so cumbrous an appendage required 
that it sliould be nicely fitted to the 
person of the wearer, otherwise it -could 
not be worn without great inconvenience, 
to say nothing of the restraint it occa- 
sioned. If we call to mind our own 
discomfort in wearing cloth clothes that 
do not fit us, we may form some con- 
ception of the endurance necessary to 
enable any one to walk, to ride, and 
to fight in a complete suit of inflexible 
iron or steel, ill adapted to his figure or 
movements. 

Suits of armour were sufficiently costly 
to be bequeathed by will, with great 
care, and different suits were often left 
to different branches of the family ; thus 
Guy de Beauchamp earl of Warwick, 
who died at Warwick Castle in 1316, 
bequeathed his best coat of mail, helmet, 
and suit of harness, with all that belonged 
to it, to his son Thomas. His second 
suit, helmet and harness, he left to his 
son John, and willed that all the residue 
of his armour, bows, and other warlike 
implements should remain in Warwick 
Castle for his heir. Lord Bervagenny, 
in his will on the 25th of April, 1408, 
bequeathed to hii son Richard the best 
sword he possessed, with harness for the 
jousts of peace, and that which belonged 
to war. 

In the halls of old mansions, weapons 
of war and for the chase usually adorned 
the walls ; but they were not placed there 
for ornament, or exhibition, but that 
they might be ready in those cases of 
sudden necessity, to which their pro- 
prietors were at times exposed. 

When once the mode of collecting 
arms, and armour for show was begun 
by an emperor, no wonder that the 
example should be followed by other 
sovereigns, especially by the petty 
princes in his own dominions. It was 
an easy thing, too, to make fanciful 
alterations in armour, and to pass it off 
as being very ancient, when in fact ii 
was of modern manufacture ; this mode 
of making ancient armour was very 
generally adopted, so that the varied 
collections made contained little on 
which confidence could be placed. 

Among those who collected armour 
were the knights of Malta, the states of 
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Italy, and the cantons of S«ritaEerland| 
and their several exhibitions soon became 
very costly and imposing, not only on 
accoont of the precious metals which 
were, in many instances, freely used in 
the fabrication of armour, but also on 
account of the great skill of the artists' 
employed in adorning, and covering 
them with bas-reliefs of the most ex- 
quisite workmanship. Armour being 
worn in many cases for splendour ana 
pageantry, no expense was spared in its 
formation. Sir Walter Raleigh went to 
court in a suit of solid silver, which 
gave rise to the facetious remark, that 
he carried a Spanish galleon on his 
back. 

Indifferent places, collections of armour 
are very extensive. That of Dresdeui the 
capital of the kingdom of Saxony, occu- 
pies thirty-one chambers, and is indeed 
a most imposing spectacle, and consists 
of European specimens, including Polish, 
Turkish, and Tartarian. In one of the 
chambers are two suits of armour appear- 
ing exactly as they were worn at a 
jousting match which took place in the 
Alten Market, in the year 1557, between 
Augustus, first duke of Saxony, and 
Albert, duke of Austria : — ^in this joust 
the duke of Austria was unhorsed. After 
a joust, it was the custom in Germany to 
exhibit the armour of the combatants in 
the position in which it was worn in 
the tournament, to gratify the curiosity 
of those who found pleasure in witnessing 
such spectacles. 

" The multitude impatient ran, 
For the fiery steed and the armed man, 
In mock encounter, teem'd again 
To thunder o'er the battle plain." 

How long the different collections of 
armour would have remained undisturbed 
it 4S difficult to sav, if public commotions 
had not taken place ; but when once a 
country is in a state of disorder and 
agitation, the costliest collections of art 
are but little respected. The civil wars 
in England, the revolution in France, 
and the plunder of Italy, Germany and 
Spain by the French troops, scattered 
most of the collected armour widely 
abroad, and as those who got possession 
of it by plunder knew that it would 
easily be identified by its owners, so 
they disposed of it to dealers, through 
whose means, much of it found its way 
to this country. The collection at Good- 
rich Court is perhaps more varied than 
any other, because it has been picked up 
in all parts of the world. 



As in every collection of armour the 
most ancient suits were the most valued, 
so every species of deceit was resorted 
to, that might impose on the credulity 
of those who were led by curiosity to 
inspect them. Falsehood propagated 
the most unblushing absurdities, and 
ignorance and credulity received them 
as marvellous truths. The helmet of 
Attila was shown at Naples ; the armour 
of William the Conqueror was exhibited 
in England. Morning stars of Roland 
and Oliver were to be seen in France, 
and the sword of the renowned Wallace 
in Scotland. Different states vied with 
each other in their warlike relics, and 
the imperial treasures themselves found 
rivals in the Chateau of Chantilly and 
the palace of Greenwich. 

The love of the marvellous is so 
favourable to deceit, that scarcely is the 
most ridiculous report circulated without 
finding those who will greedily devour 
it. In France, go where yon will, every 
piece of beautiful armour that is not 
already assigned to some illustrious 
knight is pretty sure to be given to 
Francis i. ; and in Germany, the emperor 
Maximilian has the same compliment 
paid to his memory. 

Among the many unfounded preten- 
sions made by the keepers of collections, 
is that of possessing armour made for 
women ; but the assertion that, at any 
period women in any numbers wore 
armour expressly made for them, is 
altogether unfounded. When women 
have worn armour, and the instances are 
few, they have put on suits formed for 
men. The narrow waisted armour of 
the sixteenth century, in some degree 
favours the deception practised, when 
armour said to be made for females is 
exhibited. The idea that queen Eliza- 
beth wore armour at Tilbury is a 
modem invention, and not entitled to 
credit. 

The suit of armour worn by Joan of 
Arc, the maid of Orleans, who was 
burned to death, was undoubtedly made 
to fit her body, by order of the French 
king, but to believe that it is now exhi- 
bited is mere credulity; most likely it 
was altogether destroyed by the English 
who captured her, and who would pro- 
bably consider it polluted by the witch- 
craft of the wearer. Joan, after she 
had sworn never again to put on man's 
attire, was led on by an artifice to her 
ruin. The crafty bishop of Beauvois, 
with the guilty design of bringing about 
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her death, summoned her to attend the 
council when no other dress was left in 
her apartment than a suit of armour; 
this she put on, and was on that account 
condemned as a relapsed heretic. 

At Genoa, many suits of armour are 
exhibited, in which it is said ladies of 
honourahle station performed a crusade 
to the Holy Land in 1301, and this 
narration, hased on falsehood, is not 
even suspected of imposture, by many 
who visit the collection. 

By the chicanery and fraud practised 
In amassing armour, and passing it off 
as other than it really was, all just 
notions of chronology were confounded ; 
and as suits, said to be ancient were 
often decorated, with modern inventions, 
the dates of the imitative arts were 
altogether confused. The clergy saw 
their interest was furthered by the 
superstitious belief that certain armour 
belonged to remarkable people ; for the 
same credulity that believed it, the more 
readily gave credence to the relics of the 
•aints, which were by them so generally 
exhibited. 

It would take a volume of no ordi- 
nary size to recount the many fabulous 
legends which gained almost universal 
credit. In the eleventh century it was 
said that the real spear-head which 
pierced the side of our Saviour was dug 
up at Antioch. This spear was the 
occasion of a battle of great notoriety 
being gained before the city by Ray- 
mond of Toulouse. The head of the 
" holy spear " was shown to Sir John 
Maundeville when he visited Paris in 
the reign of Edward iii., but he asserts 
it fo be an imposture. ''I have seen," 
says he, "the real spere-heed often- 
tyme at Constantynople, but it is 
grettere than that at Pary's." This 
real, "spere-heed" is still exhibited to 
the curious traveller at the monastery 
of Eitch mai-adzen in Armenia, stamped 
with a Greek Cross, a symbol not the 
most likely to be found on the spear 
of a heathen soldier. The miraculous 
power of this weapon in arresting the 
plague is fully believed in, and on this 
beneficial errand it is not unfrequently 
dispatched to considerable distances. 
What will not find credence when such 
mummeries are believed ! 

The sword with which Peter cut off 
the ear of Malchus, was shown at Rome ; 
but as there appeared no reason why 
Rome alone should enjoy the benefit of 
the fraud, Venice and Constantinople 



each had a sword of the same description; 
exhibited at the same time, said to have 
performed the same service. The sword, 
too, which beheaded John the Baptist 
was shown at Avignon, and the one that 
decapitated St. Paul, in the " Eternal 
City." In relics of this kind a strong 
contention prevailed, nor did even the 
absurdity of^ exhibiting the same weapon, 
in different places, at the same time^ 
discountenance the fraud, as each pro- 
prietor strenuously maintained the genu- 
ineness of his own relic. 

In some instances, in former times, 
names were given to celebrated swords, 
or rather to the swords of celebrated 
men. One belonging to Charlemagne 
was called Joyeuse ; this was shown at 
Roquemado, St. Denis, and Nuremburg 
at the same period ; the keeping of 
the sword of the fabulous Guy Earl of 
Warwick was so late as 1542 granted to 
one Edward Creswell, with a stipend of 
two pence per day. One attributed to 
William the Conqueror was preserved in 
a house belonging to king Henry viii., 
at Beddington, Surrey; and that called 
Curtana may have been seen by many of 
our reader?, as it is, even now, borne at 
the ceremony of the coronation of our 
kings. 

If it be a matter of any importance to 
go back to the times of antiquity either 
to gratify our curiosity, or to draw from 
thence lessons of instruction and use- 
fulness, it is desirable to ascertain with 
tolerable correctness the truth and false- 
hood of any information handed down 
to us ; and in this respect an attempt to 
clear away a mass of 'absurd traditions 
relative to ancient arms and armour is 
praiseworthy. The armoury at Good- 
rich Court is the first collection of im- 
portance formed on the basis of true 
chronology, decided on the most attentive 
and careful examination of authorities. 
Sir Samuel Rush Me^ick has in addi- 
tion to his laboura at Goodrich Court, 
arranged the royal horse-armoury in the 
Tower of London, and fixed in agree- 
ment with royal direction, the true eras 
to the suits in the guard chamber at 
Windsor Castle. 

It is well that the warlike propensities 
of our ruder forefathers have subsided, 
and that it is no longer the usage or 
taste of the times for men to array them- 
selves in coats of mail, and joust with 
each other for pastime or renown ; but 
what has been in olden times has an 
interest from the circumstance that it 
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throws much light on the manners of 
those who are now mouldering, or rather 
who have mouldered, in the grave; 
those from whom our existence is de- 
rived, and whose hahits, no doubt, even 
at this distant period, in some degree 
influence our own. 
The old adage 

" Follow tby father, good son, 
And do as thy fitther has done," 

has heen influential in all ages, for 
virtue or vice; the peaceful or warlike 
disposition of one period has a strong 
influence on the times that follow. A 
true knowledge of armour is necessary 
to topographers in correctly describing 
or ascertaining the date of a monu- 
mental efiigy, a painting on glass, or 
an ancient seal. It is for the same 
reason useful to the antiquary and the 
historian. 

It has been said with much truth that 
there is scarcely a surer criterion of 
date than that of dress. Down to the 
time of Charles ii. all artists among our 
forefathers represented the subjects on 
which they were employed in the fashion 
of their own time, as may be exemplified 
in many ways. 

The illuminated missals of other-days, 
however defective in many points, aflbrd 
the most faithful portrait of the dresses, 
dwellings and furniture of the times in 
which they were executed. Such as 
are curious in these things must have 
observed that in the representation of 
the crucifixion, the ascension, or Christ 
betrayed, the Roman soldiers invariably 
are habited and armed like those who 
lived in the days of the artist. Some 
errors in books detected by a knowledge 
of armour, are as ludicrous as they are 
extraordinary. An account of Arthur 
king of little Britain was written in the 
time of Edward ii., but a copy of it 
being made at the close of the reign of 
Henry vi., the artist either through 
ignorance or inattention, disregarding 
the description of armour mentioned in 
the book, which referred to tl>e fourteenth 
century, introduced the plate armour of 
the period in which he lived, instead of 
the mail armour used before. 

A knowledge of armour is also of 
great service to the collector of mss., 
and early printed books, as it will fre- 
quently detect errors and frauds that 
cannot by other means be discovered. 
After all the discussions and learned 
dissertatiims as to the priority of print- 



ing between Germany and Holland, the 
question may perhaps be decided by this 
test, — the Speculum Salvationis being 
adorned with wood cuts, the armour of 
which is of the commencement of the 
reign of Henry vi. H. O. 



RELIGION IK EABLT LIFE. 

No one at the close of an advanced 
life has ever regretted that his early 
years were spent in the service of God. 
But thousanas have regretted, when upon 
a dying-bed, that the morning of their 
days was spent in rebellion against the 
King of kings. "If," says John Angell 
James, "there be true honour in the 
universe, it is to be found in religion. 
Even the heathens are sensible of this ; 
hence the Romans built the temples of 
Virtue and Honour close together, to 
teach that the way to honour was by 
virtue. Religion is the image of God in 
the soul of man. Can glory itself rise 
higher than this ? What a distinction to 
have this lustre put upon the character 
in youth ! It was mentioned by Paul as 
a singular honour to the believing Jews, 
that they first trusted in Christ ; and in 
referring to Andronicus and Junia, he 
mentions it to their praise that they were 
in Christ before him. To be a child of 
God, an heir of glory, a disciple of Christ, 
a warrior of the cross, a citizen of the 
New Jerusalem, from our youth up, 
adorns the brow with amaranthine 
wreaths of fame. A person converted in 
youth is like the sun rising on a sum- 
mer's morning to shine through a long 
bright day ; but a person converted^ate 
in life is like the evening star, a lovely 
object of Christian contemplation, but 
not appearing till the day is closing, and 
then but for a little while." 

Religion in early life is, moreover, the 
best preparation ^r a cheerful old age. 
Of Mr. Wilberforce, in his declining 
years, we are told, that a stranger might 
have noticed that he was more uniformly 
cheerful than most men of his time of 
life. Those who lived most continually 
with him, could trace distinctly in his 
tempered sorrows, and sustained and 
almost child-like gladness of heart, the 
continual presence of that " peace which 
the world can neither give nor take 
away." The pages of his later journal 
are full of bursts of joy and thankfulness ; 
and with bis children and his chosen 
friends his full heart swelled out ever in 
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the same blessed siraios ; he seeme^ too 
happy not to express his happiness ; his 
** song was ever of the lovingkindnesB 9f 
the I^rd." An occasional meeting at 
this time with some who had entered life 
with him, and were now drawing nearly 
to its close, with spirits jaded and temper 
worn in the service of pleasure or ambi- 
tion, brought out strongly the proof of 
his better choice. <'l%is session/' he 

says, " I met again Lord , whom I 

had known when we were both young, 
but of whom I had lost sight for many 
years. He was just again returned to 
parliament, and we were locked up 
together In a committee-room during a 
division. I saw that he felt. awkward 
about speaking to me, and went therefore 
up to him. ' You and I, my lord, were 

Sretty well acquainted formerly.' 'Ah, 
ir. Wilberforce,' he said cordially, and 
then added, with a deep sigh, ' you and 
I are a great many years older now.' 
* Yes, we are ; and for my part I can 
truly say, I do not regret it' 'Don't 
you ? ' he said, with an eager and incre- 
aulous voice, and a look of wondering 
dejection which I never can forget." 
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There is something about almost every 
individual of the reptile tribe from which 
all but the naturalist feel a disposition to 
shrink. The appearance of many is un- 
prepossessing ; the power of any in pro- 
duqing animal heat is so limited, that all 
have a coldness from which the touch 
instinctively recoils. Much of the dis- 
like, too, arises from the known danger- 
ous properties of some of the reptile race, 
and the imagined danger of several 
innoxious species* Ignorance and long- 
established prejudices have greatly exag- 
gerated the amount of danger existing 
among them ; and the reader not familiar 
with the subject, will be surprised to 
learn that, with the exception of the 
viper or adder, not one of our native 
reptiles has power to harm; while not 
even that poisonous creature has the will 
to do so, unless treated by man as an 
enemy. Could the individuals of tliis 
portion of the animal kingdom speak for 
themselves, they might tell a history of 
undeserved wrongs, and show how our 
whole tribe of British reptiles, harmless 



as they are to all save the animals which 
the great Creator has given them for 
food» yet find enemies everywhere. Man 
in his aversion to them, kills the poor 
helpless toad, or the no less defenceless 
slow-worm ;*-kills them for no other 
reason, perhaps, than that, though God 
has beautifully organized them, and 
adapted their structure to their condition, 
yet he, in his ill-judging taste, deems 
them unsightly, and forgets that the hol- 
low tree, or the green grass and moss, 
were ma[de for them, as well as for him- 
self. Exposed from their very entrance 
into the world to innumerable dangers, 
receiving scarcely any parental jnrotec- 
tion, forming the common food of many 
birds, and quadrupeds and fishes, the 
reptile tribe form a peculiarly defenceless 
portion of the animal kingdom, and 
would long since have been exterminated 
from our country had they not been pre- 
served by the immense number of their 
progeny. 

The commonest of the few serpent- 
like animals of our country, is that called 
the blind-worm or slow-worm (anguis 
fragilia). Scientific naturalists do not 
place it among the serpent tribe, but' it 
would be popularly called a snake, and 
our limits will not allow room for stating 
the differences between this and the ringed 
snake or the viper. Most persons accus- 
tomed to country walks know this blind-* 
worm— this brownish-looking snake, with 
just a silvery tinge on its skin. It varies 
in length from ten to fourteen inches, its 
head being rather more than half an inch 
long. It has usually a black line down 
the whole length of the back, and several 
rows parallel to this of small dark spots, 
though sometimes the line Is wanting, 
and in many cases the spots are absent. 
The underneath portion of the body is -of 
bluish black, marked with a whitish net- 
work. While the animal is very young, 
none of these marks, except the black 
line, are very apparent, and its colour is 
then of a pale yellowish gray. The slow- 
worm feeds on insects, larvse^ small snails 
and slugs, and the earthworm is especially 
a favourite source of its food. By the aid 
of its muzzle it can excavate holes in 
the earth, three or four feet deep, and it 
makes conduits undermund, describing 
different circuits, and having several 
openings. In these places, it conceals 
itself when rain or frost chill the earth, 
and when the shadows of evening and of 
night are upon the green field ; but in 
sunny noon time it glides out from its 
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retreat, and revelling among the green 
grasses and mosses of the elope, or lying 
half hid among the mass of stones^ or 
coiled by the decaying tree, it enjoys 
such happiness as God has made it cap- 
able of receiving from warm air and 
sunshine. A little harmless creature it 
is, quietly drinking in its small share of 
delight ; timid and shrinking as the foot- 
step of man may rustle the withered leaf 
by its side, and so mild and gentle in its 
nature, that though roughly seized and 
irritated, yet it will scarcely attempt to 
bite the finger. Even if, by repeated 
provocation, it is made to do this, yet its 
efibrts are ineffectual to wound, for its 
tinv teeth will scarcely pierce the skin, 
and it has no poison fangs in its jaw. 
In its terror at our grasp, it will, how- 
ever, stitiSsn itself 'into such a state of 
rigidity, that it is said that it sometimes 
breaks in two pieces. It is certainly, as 
its scientific name implies, very fragile, 
so that in some countries, this, as well as 
another somewhat similar animal, is com- 
monly known by the name of glass-ser- 
pent. The poor little creature, so far from 
being either venomous or bUnd, as popu- 
lar ignorance has represented it, is, 
indeed, able to see very well ; and pro- 
bably with this animal, as with most rep- 
tiles, the faculty of sight is by far the 
most perfect of its senses. In the month 
of July, it casts its skin, and it produces 
its young twice in the year. Usually 
when the young have once entered on 
life, the parent takes no concern of them ; 
yet there have been instances in which 
the blind- worm has shown much affection 
for its offspring. 

Happily there are men in the world, 
men wh6 have a love of nature — who 
choose to examine for themselves all the 
works of God, and are not willing to 
believe that the reptile race are unworthy 
of the great Creator's skill. Few, indeed, 
like the enthusiastic naturalist, Mortimer, 
would be willing to expose themselves to 
the bite of a viper, in order to test the effi* 
cacy of a remedy ; but there are some, 
who like the celebrated naturalist of 
Florence, Felix Fontana, have great 
patience of investigation, and would be 
willing to do as he did, and try six thou- 
sand experiments on the poison of that 
animal. Our own admirable erpetologist, 
Professor Bell, has kept the slow-worm in 
his house, and marked its habits both 
there and elsewhere. This gentleman 
observes that this species, like the viper, 
is not easily induced to feed in a state of 



confinement, and adds that, when he has 
kept them, he has offered them vouog 
irogs and insects without being able to 
prevail on them to eat ; though he sug« 
gests that this reluctance might be owing 
to his not knowing exactly which kind of 
food they would prefer. The blind- worm 
itself not unfrequently serves as food to 
hens, ducks, geese, and swans, or to other 
reptiles, and large frogs and toads often 
make it their prey. In White's *' Natural 
History of Selbome," some account is 
related by Mr. George Daniel of a blind- 
worm which he kept. ** A blind- worm," 
says this writer, " that I kept alive for 
nine weeks, would, when touched, turn 
and bite, though not very sharply; its 
bite was not sufiicient to draw blood, but 
it always retained its hold until released. 
It drank sparingly of milk, raising the 
head when drinking. It fed upon the 
little white slug (Umax agrestk) so com- 
mon in fields and gardens, eating six or 
seven of them, one after the other, but it 
did not eat every day. It invariably 
took them in one position. Elevating its 
head slowly above its victim, it would 
suddenly seize the slug by the middle, in 
the same way that a ferret or dog will 
generally take a rat by the loins ; it would 
then hold it thus, sometimes for more 
than a minute, when it would pass its 
prey through its jaws, and swallow the 
slug head foremost. It refused the larger 
slugs, and would not touch either young 
frogs or mice. Snakes kept in the same 
cage took both frogs and mice. The 
blind-worm avoided the water ; the snakes 
on the contrary coiled themselves in the 
pan containing water, which was put into 
the cage, and appeared to delight in it. 
The blind- worm was a remarkably fine 
one, measuring fifteen inches in length." 
Much larger than the blind-worm, and 
presenting a far more formidable appear- 
ance, is our common snake {nairix tor" 
quata,) This animal is usually about 
three feet long, and twisting itself round 
in many coils, has so much of the ser- 
pent aspect, as to terrify the wanderer in 
the woods. And yet the pretty speckled 
snake is perfectly harmless, rarely at- 
tempting to bite, and even when in its 
own defence it tries to do so, the ah-* 
sence of the poisonous fangs renders its 
bite a small matter. It is a very timid 
creature, easily startled, and yet it may^ 
by gentle treatment, be made the friend of 
man. In the isle of Sardinia this snake 
is very common, and it is frequently 
brought into houses and domesticated | 
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and instances might be quoted in which, 
in our own land, it has been known to 
show some signs of attachment to those 
who have reared it in (heir homes. Sun- 
ning itself in the warm mid-day gleams 
of summer, it is no sooner aware of our 
presence, than it retreats to the bed of 
nettles and brushwood, or coils itself 
comfortably in the hollow tree, happy if 
it be not relentlessly pursued by some 
who may deem that its serpent form gives 
notice of the presence of those deadly 
properties which some of its tribe possess. 
Like other snakes, it is torpid during the 
cold weather, when it retreats to some 
quiet sheltered spot, where, coiled in 
numbers, several of its companions lie 
closely intertwined, there to await the 
return of spring. And then, when grass 
and flowers are gleaming in the sun, the 
snake awakes too from its winter lethargy, 
gliding forth into the woods, and linger- 
ing so often near to the fresh cooling 
streams, as to have acquired the familiar 
name of water-snake. Boys often run 
after it with sticks, tormenting the poor 
little creature till it is highly irritated, 
when it will assume the most fierce atti- 
tudes and expression, shooting forwards 
in a serpentine line, hissing very loudly, 
and emitting, both from its mouth and 
from under its scales, a most offensive 
odour. This snake is cooked and eaten 
in many countries. It is exceedingly 
common in all parts of England, especi- 
ally in moist places, and it . inhabits also 
most of the countries of Europe. The 
upper part of its body, as well as its head, 
are of a light brownish gray colour, tinged 
with green, — in some of these animals, 
almost of an olive colour. Behind the 
upper part of the head, there is either a 
broad collar, or two crescent-like spots 
of bright yellow, at the back of wnich 
there are two broad spots of black. 

The viper, or adder, (pelitts bents) is 
the only one of our British reptiles at all 
deserving the ill repute into which all 
have popularly fallen. It is a less grace- 
ful creature than the snake, moving more 
slowly. It vAries much in colour, some- 
times being of an olive green, at others, of a 
dull brownish tint, or of a rich deep brown 
hue. In some cases all the glittering hues 
of the rainbow seem reflected from its 
skin, as the animal lies basking in sun- 
shine. Sometimes it is quite black. The 
most common colour of the viper 
is, however, brown ; and in most cases it 
is marked by a double range of trans- 
verse spots on the back, and by a row of 



small triangular irregular spots on each 
side, either of black or of a darker brown 
hue than the colour of the body. No 
one, to look at this reptile, gliding slowly 
along, less active than most of its tribe, 
would suppose it to be the most formid- 
able of European serpents. Its. power 
for evil is rendered the greater oy its 
tenacity of life, for it is a most difficult 
thing to kill a viper. Though living 
habitually in dry places, it can remain 
for a long time under water without 
injury. It is not easy to strangle it, and 
severe wounds may be inflicted upon it, 
which seem to do it no hurt. Most 
animals shrink instinctively from its ap- 
proach, so that it has few enemies to 
contend with. Man declares open war 
upon it; the falcon and heron carry it 
off as a prize to their younglings; and in 
forests where the wild boar ranges, he 
too is its enemy ; for secured by his lard 
from its poisonous bite, he attacks it with 
impunity. Its bite is not often mortal to 
man, though most surely so to tribes of 
smaller animals. Some men have perished 
from its attack ; many have been much 
injured by it. The injury difiers doubt- 
less much with differing circumstances. 
The state of health of the person bitten, 
the temperature of the air at the time of 
the wound, the number of the bites in- 
flicted, and the length of time during 
which the viper has had the poison in 
reserve, each has its influence in lessening 
or increasing the danger. Still the bite 
of a viper is, under any circumstances, an 
evil to be greatly dreaded. The wounded 
part swells, becomes at first red, hot, and 
purple, afterwards cold and insensible. 
Violent shooting pains are felt in the 
frame; which are succeeded by swoon- 
ings and involuntary sensations of terror 
of mind. The wound at length, in the 
worst cases, exhibits all the symptoms of 
mortification, and after the most dreadful 
exhaustion, the patient sinks and dies. 
The outward application of olive oil, and 
the internal us^ of ammonia; are generally 
pesorted to; though in some countries, 
great importance is attached to the use of 
olive oil internally, in these cases. It 
was in testing this administration of olive 
oil, that Mortimer generously suffered 
himself to be bitten by a viper; and 
though our life is not our own, and we 
have no right to give it away uncalle,d 
for, yet we must remember that the natu-- 
ralist had full confidence in his own 
remedy, and that, therefore, his self- 
denying endurance of a period of suffer- 
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ing for the good of his fellow creatures 
may well deserve oar praise and admi- 
ration. 

The mode of injecting the poison into 
the wound is this. On each side of the 
upper jaw of the viper, there are two, 
three, or more tubular teeth. The poison 
is secreted at the base of these teeth in a 
sac. When the animal presses its tooth 
into the skin, the secretion enters hy 
means of the tube. The poison is far more 
virulent during hot than cold weather. 
Venemous as the viper is, it is sometimes 
tamed; and women, in some parts of 
Europe, contrive to love it, and train it 
so as that it learns to feel some attach- 
ment to those who show it kindness. 

This animal lives on small quadrupeds, 
mice, lizards, frogs, toads, young birds and 
insects. It also feeds on slugs and snails, 
and like the serpent tribe in general, it 
can, on occasion, exist for many months 
without any food. It is said that vipers 
have even been kept in druggists' shops, 
shut up in casks, without eating for several 
years. During winter, numbers of these 
animals lie interlaced in winding coils, in 
a dormant state, in the clefts of the rocks, 
in the hollow trunks of old decayed trees, 
from which, in tlie warm days of spring, 
they emerge to lie on the sunny slopes of 
some grassy hill side, exposed to the 
eastern sky. It has been ascertained that 
there are some animals, which if they 
bite they cannot injure, and their poison 
is said to be powerless on the common 
leech, on the slow-worm, and on other 
vipers. 

A friend, who in his youth resided for 
some time on the coast of Normandy, in 
France, informs us, that vipers in the 
gardens of that district used to be so 
common, as to give employment to a 
distinct class of men, designated viper* 
catchers'. He well remembers their visit- 
ing his mother's house, in their singular 
attire, equipped in large jack-boots and 
gauntlets of leather, to fortify them 
against the bite of the reptiles, with 
whom they waged war. An anecdote of 
a viper-catcher of this class may interest 
our readers, and relieve our scientific 
details. Having been employed to catch 
the reptiles, and sell them alive to parties, 
who probably wished them for scientific 
purposes, the subject of our narrative 
was accustomed, for security sake, to put 
them over night in a small cask, adjoin- 
ing his bed. On one occasion, however, 
he, in a fit of carelessness, omitted to 
secure the lid properly. Awaking in 



the morning, he found to bib horror, that 
the reptiles, attracted by the warmth of 
his couch, had crawled into it, and lay 
twined, some across his legs, and some 
across his arms. Maintaining his self- 
possession, he lifted up his heart to God 
for succour, and without moving, called 
loudly on a woman, who slept in an 
adjoining apartment Desiring her not 
to make any attempts to disengage the 
reptiles, he implored her earnestly to heat 
with all dispatch some milk, and noise- 
lessly to bring it in a pan to the foot of 
his bed. She did so, and the reptiles 
attracted by its agreeable smell, gradu- 
ally uncoiled themselves and proceeded 
to lap it. They were then of course se- 
cured, and we presume it is needless to 
add, that the lid of the cask was not 
again left unfastened. 

The viper is. in some country places, 
called adder. In the Scripture we read 
of it frequently. Thus the psalmist, in 
describing the evil and false, says of 
wicked men, " The poison of asps is under 
their lips." The word which our trans- 
lators have thus used, invariably signifies 
some venemous serpent, but it seems 
impossible to ascertain which particular 
species is intended. Most probably it has 
no very definite application, but would 
simply refer to any venemous serpent of 
Palestine, Arabia, or Egypt. Our readers, 
we presume, will recollect an important 
passage of Scripture, in which allusion is 
made to the malignant character of the 
viper : " O generation of vipers, who 
hath warned you to fiee from the wrath 
to come," was the Baptist's startling 
warning to the Pharisees and Sadducees 
of old. 



THE HAPPY CALAMITY. 

" I HAVE lost my whole fortune," said 
a merchant, as he returned one evening 
to his home ; " we can no longer keep 
our carriage. We must leave this large 
house. The children can no longer go 
to expensive schools. . Yesterday I was a 
rich man ; to-day there is nothing I can 
call my own." 

" Dear husband," said the wife, " we 
are still rich in each other and our chil- 
dren. Money may pass away, but God 
has given us a better treasure in those 
active hands and loving hearts." 

" Dear father," said the children; " do 
not look so sad ; we will help you to get 
a living." 
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'<What can you do, poor tilings?" 
said he. 

" You shall see I yo.i shall see ! *' 
answered several voices. ''It is a pity 
if we have heen to school for nothing. 
How can the father of eight children he 
poor ? We shall work, and make you rich 
again.'' 

'* I shall help," said the younger girl, 
hardly four years old. " I will not have 
any new thingiT bought, and I shall sell 
my great doll." 

The heart of the husband and father, 
which had sunk within hia bosom like a 
stone, was lifted up. — The sweet enthu- 
siasm of the scene cheered him, and his 
nightly prayer was like the song of 
praise. 

They left their stately house. The 
servants were dismissed. Pictures and 
plate, rich carpets and fumitmre were 
sold ; and she who had been the mistress 
of the mansion shed no tears. 

'* Pay every debt," said she ; ** let no 
one suffer through us, and we may be 
happy." 

He rented a neat cottage, and a small 
pi^e of ground, a few miles from the 
city. With the aid of his sons, he culti- 
vated vegetables for the market. He 
viewed, with delight and astonishment, 
the economy of his wife, nurtured as she 
had been in wealth, and the efficiency 
which his daughters soon acquired under 
her training. 

The eldest one instructed in the house- 
hold, and also assisted the younger chil- 
dren ; besides, they executed various 
works, which they had learned as accom- 
plishments, but which they found could 
be disposed of to advantage. They em- 
broidered with taste some of the orna- 
mental parts of female apparel, which 
were readily sold to a merchant in the 
city. 

' They cultivated flowers, sent bouquets 
to market in the cart that conveyed the 
vegetables; they plaited straw, they 
pamted maps, they e^tecuted plain 
needlework. Every one was at her post, 
busy and cheerful. The little cottage 
was like a bee-hive. 

" I never enjoyed such health before," 
said the father. 

** And I was never so happy before," 
said the mother. 

'' We never knew how many things we 
could do, when we lived in the great 
house," said the children, ** and we love 
each other a great deal better here. — You 
call us your fittle bees." 



"Yes," replied the father, "and you 
make just such honey as my heart likes 
to feed on." 

Economy as well as industry was 
strictly observed ; nothing was wasted ; 
nothing unnecessary was purchased. The 
eldest daughter became assistant teacher 
in a distinguished female seminary, and 
the second took her place as instructresa 
to the family. 

The dwelling which had always been 
kept neat, they were soon able to beau- 
tify. Its construction was improved, and 
the vines and flowering trees were re- 

Elanted around it. The merchant was 
appier under his woodbine - covered 
porch in a summer's evening, than he 
had been in his showy dressing-room. 

** We are now thriving and pro- 
sperous," said he ; " shall we return to 
the city?" 

" Oh, no I " was the unanimous reply. 

" Let us remain," said the wife, 
" where we have found health and con- 
tentment." 

" Father," said the youngest, '* all we 
children hope you are not going to be 
rich again ; for then," she added, ** we 
little ones were shut up in the nursery, 
and did not see much of you or mother. 
Now we all live together, and sister, who 
loves us, teaches us, and we learn to be 
industrious and useful. We were none 
of us happy when we were rich, and did 
not work. So, father, please not to be a 
rich man any more ""^Mrs. Sigoumey, 



*' I AM TAKING STOCK." 

Calling, some years ago, at a mercan- 
tile warehouse in the city, on the 3 1st of 
December, to have half-an-hour's friendly 
chat with my old acquaintance Mr. 
Packwell, I found that worthy gentle- 
man's establishment in a state of unusual 
bustle. The passages leading to his 
counting-house were blocked up by bales 
of goods, piled on each other in extra-> 
ordinary confusion. Nimble clerks were 
plying th«ir quills with bewildering 
rapidity ; voices in various tones of loud- 
ness were calling out the names of tweeds, 
merinoes, doeskino, broad-cloths, and fifty 
other things, with a clamour that was 
quite exciting. It was some time before 
I could find my way to the little room 
where my friend was usually seated. 
Even the aspect of that quiet spot was 
changed however. My friend's counten- 
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aiice, too, wore a hue of more than 
ordinary gravity ; bis spectaclee were on 
his noee, and he was looKing rapidly over 
a thick ledger, with brazen clasps and 
vellum boards. Bustle, bustle, bustle, 
every thing teemed to be bustle. It was 
actually a minute or two before my friend 
recognised my entrance, so absorbed was 
he in his occupation, giving a tick 
every now and then with a large goose- 
quiU, opposite each sum which a clerk 
cried out "Hallo, Packwell," I ex- 
claimed, " what has happened, to trans- 
form my old sedate friend into such a 
steam-engine to-day." 

Packwell,on being thus accosted, looked 
up, and seeing me said, " Ah I my dear 
fellow, you must really excuse me to-day. 
Every moment is precious. It is the 31st 
of Deeember, ana we are busy to^'n^ 
stock, 1 would not for a hundred pounds 
omit it." 

« Taking stock," I cried, "then that 
explains the mysterv." 

" You had better, continued my friend, 
" choose any other day than this for your 
city calls. Almost every man of business 
will be occupied in taking a note of what 
he has done during the last year, how 
much he has gained in his trade, or how 
much he has lost; what goods remain in 
hand, and how he shall commence the 
next year to best advantage." 

"Then it is time for me to be ofi)" I 
cried ; " this is not the opportunity, I see, 
for five minutes' comf<»rtable chat with 
you ; I beg your pardon, my dear fHend, 
for my awkward intrusion.^' Thus say- 
ing, I bid Pack well a hasty adieu ; and 
threading my way out of his- crowded 
warehouse, retired to the solitude of my 
own apartment. Even there, however, I 
carried with me the impression of the 
scene I had witnessed, "^e are busy 
taking stock" The phrase rung in my ear. 
"To-day,*^ I said to myself, "is the Slst 
of December. Let me also follow Pack- 
well's example, and take stock. I, too, 
am a merchantman,-— a servant trading 
with my Master's talents. Let me see, 
then, how far I have made a profitable 
use or otherwise of that which has been 
entrusted to me." I followed the train 
of thought which my mind had thus 
opened up, and so useful did I find the 
occupation, that at the end of each year, 
I have been accustomed to take a 
similar retrospect The chimes of 1851 
will have rung ere this paper reaches my 
reader's eyes. It will be wise and profit- 
able for us both, however, to join together. 



and to take our stock cf the year that is 
past. 

In taking stock, the tradesman is par- 
ticular in examining how much remains 
of each article. Its dimensions are 
measured, and an estimate is made of the 
value of the remnant. The flight of 
another year thus reminds us of life. How 
many years have I left to me? how many 
months ? how many days ? A solemn 
question this. David seems to have felt 
it so, when he cried, " So teach us to 
number our days." Worldly men have 
often felt a similar impression creep over 
them. Dryden the poet experienced this 
feeling strongly, when he compared his 
life to a snow-ball ; the firmer he grasped 
it in his hand, the faster did it melt away. 
David's simile will appear more striking, 
in proportion as we dwell upon it. To 
understand the meaning of numbering 
our days, visit the cell of a condemned 
criminal, and see how he counts the 
hours as they wing away their flight Go 
to a ship at sea, when its water has run 
short, and see how its remaining gallons 
and pints are husbanded and measured 
out. In an Italian prison, a chief once 
devised a plan for the torture of his vic- 
tims, by inclosing them in an iron cell 
with seven windows. Each day, the 
prison, by a curious machinery, con- 
tracted, and a window less remained, 
until at last the walls met and crushed 
the captive to death. As each window 
disappeared, how must he literally have 
numbered his days! Even in my first 
eflbrt to number mine, however, I find 
myself foiled. Their measure I cannot 
tell. Through the mercy of God they 
may be many. If it be his will, they may 
be few. This very hour may be my last. 
Calling at the house of a friend, I found 
her much agitated. Her domestic had 
gone out to purchase for herself a wedding 
bonnet. She was in good health, and 
returned pleased with her choice. Within 
an hour afterwards, she had fallen down 
a corpse. I find then that my remaining 
days I cannot number. Each one has 
inscribed upon it, " To-day^ if ye will 
hear my voice." If I would take stock 
of time aright, I must live each day as if 
it were my last, and have my eye so 
fixed on invisible things, as if continually 
waiting for the intelligence, " The bride* 
groom is come, go ye forth to meet him." 

But though I cannot measure what 
remains of life, I can take stock with 
too sad accuracy, of what is past The 
tradesman enters minutely in his books 
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I AM TAKING STOCK.' 



the goods \7hich he has received, the 
profit which they have borne him, and 
their eligibility as an investment. Here, 
too, however, when I begin to take stock, 
I scarce know where to commence. Pri- 
vileges, opportunities, mercies arise, more 
in number than my feeble powers of 
computation can reckon. In one of the 
streets of London stands the National 
Debt Office. Once on a visit there, I 
looked with eager interest for some large 
folios, recording, as I supposed, the seven 
or eight hundred millions sterling, which 
constitute the vast amount of England's 
liabilities. In looking back, however, on 
my life in the past year, I find^ even the 
above enormous debt a trifle compared 
to that which I owe to the Lord. Picking 
out a few of the more prominent of my 
obligations, I iidd first on the list, that 
great salvation, wrought out by the Lord 
Jesus Christ for perishing sinners. During 
the past year, the Koh-e-noor diamond 
arrived in England, closely watched and 
carefully guarded ; but this has been a far 
more precious jewel, laid down, as it were, 

«| the highway for each passer-by to lay 
old of and appropriate for himself. Have 
you and I then, dear reader, secured this 
pearl of great price, or has the last year 
slipped away without our doing so ? We 
may, in 1 850, have had flattering honours ; 
we may have built an elegant villa ; fur- 
nished our house superbly; started a 
dashing equipage ; lodged a few hundreds 
more at our bankers, but if we have 
trifled with the great salvation, let us 
take stock again, for we are poor — poorer 
than words can utter — if with all our 
getting we have not got heavenly under- 
standing. 

I find next, on looking at my stock- 
book, that I have had, during the year, no 
less than eight thousand seven hundred 
and sixty hours, to improve for my 
master's service. On visiting the Mint, on 
Tower-hill, some years ago, I was struck 
with the blank appearance of the metal 
before it was coined, by its rapid move- 
ment towards the die, and the swiftness 
with which the stamp descended. What, 
but a moment before, was a plain surface, 
was in the next a coin, having a clear and 
well-defined figure upon it, and a legible 
superscription, except in some instances 
where the carelessness of the attendant 
caused the impression to be marred. So 
has it been with my hours. An impression, 
for good or evil, has been left upon each. 
How then does this part of our stock 
look! Was there a right improvement 



of these hours, while they were with us ? 
Has wisdom or folly struck the die? 
Whose superscription — Christ's or Satan's 
— was each one made to bear? Ah! 
here, I fear, many of us must hang down 
the head, and cry with the poet : 

** Lost, lost, lost ! 

A gem of countless price, 
Cut from the living rock, 
And graved in Paradise. 

Lost, lost, lost ! 

I feel all search is vain ; 
That gem of countless cost 

Can ne'er be mine again." 

If 1850 thus bears witness against us, 
oh ! let 1851 find us wiser redeemers of 
these precious visitors. Let us seek 
pardon through faith in Christ for the 
past, and resolve in the strength of his 
Spirit, for a wiser dedication of our hours 
for the future. 

During 1850, I perceive, also, that I 
have had many opportunities. Oppor- 
tunity is the flower, the quintessence of 
time; the favourable tide, in which the 
vessel may make progress ; the trade- wind 
in which double speed may be attained ; 
the season in which the hot iron may be 
struck and bent according to the will of 
the artificer. How then, my reader, 
stands your stock of opportunities? If 
you have not yet closed with Christ, were 
there not seasons during the past year 
when God seemed to strive with you by 
his Spirit, and beseech you to be recon- 
ciled to him through faith in the blood of 
his Son ; times when you were almost 
persuaded to be a Christian; when the 
world had less hold of your affections, 
and sin was felt to be an iron bondage ? 
These were your opportunities. Oh T if 

1850 upbraids you with their loss, let not 

1851 find you equally foolish. Have there 
not,however, even with the true Christian, 
been many opportunities during the past 
year, sent down fresh, as it were, from 
the hand of his heavenly Master, but 
which found him careless and unwatchful 
of their descent? Were there not seasons 
when the Holy Spirit seemed to breathe 
on you with a peculiar unction and power, 
wooing and inviting you to prayer and 
meditation on the word? Were these 
improved or neglected ? Were there not 
times when the love of Christ was brought 
home to your heart, with a tenderness 
which invited you to communion with 
him in your closet, and was the gracious 
invitation resisted or quenched? Were 
there not moments when a word spoken 
for the Saviour would have proved a word 
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in season to some poor sinner, but the 
opportunity, when it came, found you 
listless and worldly? Have there not, 
during the past year, been ebbings and 
flowings of the waters, and gales of the 
Spirit, which rightly improved would 
have carried you far on in your course 
to Zion ? 

During the year 1850, we have had 
also many mercies; private mercies, 
family mercies, social mercies, temporal 
mercies, spiritual mercies, mercies which 
we have seen, and mercies which we have 
not seen. We have lived, indeed, in a 
world where daily, hourly, and momen- 
tarily there has been some commiinica- 
tiona of God's kindness to us. What 
effect, then, have these mercies had on our 
souls? If, reader, you still stand at a 
distance from your Father's house, each 
one of these mercies had a message of 
kindness inscribed upon it, inviting you, 
as a wandering prodigal, to return to 
God, and be happy in the fulness of his 
love. Oh! let not such goodness Hud 
you, in 1851, still hardened and im- 
penitent 

' ' Behold a stranger at the door ! ' 

He gently knocks ; has knock'd before ; 
Has waited long ; is waiting still. 
Tou use no other friend so ill." 

But even on you, O man of God, 
have these mercies had that effect which 
they were designed to produce? Have 
they constrained you to present your 
body a *' living sacrifice ? " Can you sing 
with David, "Thy loving-kindness is 
before mine eyes, and I have walked in 
thy truth ? " If humiliation at the retro- 
spect arises, ma^ 1851 find us all with 
less to lament m this respect. While 
clinging to Christ alone for justification, 
righteousness, and sanctification, may the 
close of that year, if spared to see it, record 
corruptions slain, evidences brightened, 
graces in healthy action, love to the 
Saviour overflowing, and the soul waiting 
in lively and daily expectation for the 
coming of its Lord. 

To conclude the whole, let the follow- 
ing pithy words of an old divine be duly 
weighed : — 

" The time is coming, yea, it is near 
even at the door, when time shall be no 
more. This was the voice of the seventh 
angel. 'And the angel which I saw stand 
upon the sea and upon the earth lifted up 
his hand to heaven, and sware by Him 
that liveth for ever and ever, .... that 
there should be time no longer.* Who 
was this? a man? No, an angel. Did 



he say it? No, he sware if. Did he 
sware by himself?. No, he sware by Him 
that lives for ever. That time should be 
little ? No, that it should be no longer. 
Time should be no more. And what if 
this time should come even in your time? 
What if now the seventh ane^el should 
lift up his hand to heaven, and take this 
oath ? If this time be far off, yet sure I 
am, and without all peradventure, that it 
is not far ofi' to thee and to me. It may 
be before this year, this month, this week, 
this night that God may say to his angel, 
* Go to such a man and such a woman. 
I will give them no more time; bring 
them hither, and let them give an account 
of what they have done with all their 
time, for I roust have a reckoning of all 
time past.' And then comes in, so much 
in folly and revelling ; so much in foolish 
idling, etc. * Oh!* will God say, ' were 
these the things I gave you time for? 
No, no ; it was for heaven and salvation 
you had your time ;' and if that time has 
been misimproved, — away, away passes 
time, and eternity enters upon the soul. 
Is not here a motive to make us flee to 
Christ? Oh ! my brethren, now, now^ 
ever, redeem the time, for anon time will 
be gone, and then succeeds eternity, 
eternity, eternity.** E. V. 



AIR-BEDS IN ANCIENT TIM^S. 

AiE-BEDs are not, as some people sup- 
pose, of modern origin. They wei^ 
known between three and four hundred 
years ago, as appears from a cut, copied 
from some figures attached to the first 
translation of Vegetius, a.d. 1511. It 
represents soldiers reposing on them in 
time of war, with a mode of inflating 
them by bellows. 

This application of air was probably 
known to the Romans. Heliogabalus 
used to amuse himself with the guests he 
invited to his banquets, by seating them 
on large hags or beds, ^' full of wind,'* 
which, being made suddenly to collapse, 
threw the guests on the ground. 

Dr. Arnott, the author of " Elements 
of Physics," a few years ago proposed 
hydrostatic beds, especially for invalids. 
These are capacious bags, formed of 
India rubber cloth, and filled with water 
instead of feathers, hair, etc. Upon one 
of these a soft thin mattress is laid, and 
then the ordinary coverings. A person 
floats on these beds as on water alone, for 
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the liquid in the bag adapts itself to the 
uneven surface of the body, and supports 
every part reposine upon it with a uni- 
form pressure. Water-beds were, how- 
ever, known to the ancients, for Plutarch, 
In his " Life of Alexander," states that 
the people in the province of Babylon 
slept during the hot months on skins 
filled with water. — Ewhahk'a Hydraulics. 



RECOLLECTIONS OF FLORENCE. 

Florence, a city of central Italy, and 
capital of the Grand Duchy of Tuscany, 
stands in a richly- wooded and well-cul- 
tivated valley on both sides of the river 
Arno ; beautified by the Apennines, and 
though rather dull, is a well-built and 
agreeable town. It is of nearly a square 
shape, the sides of which almost corre- 
spond with the cardinal points. The 
city is inclosed with an old wall, about 
five miles in circuit, flanked with towers, 
and pierced by seven gates, which, as a 

Mence, are useless, and, by checking 
circulation of the air, render it less 
healthful. Four bridges furnish commu- 
nication between the opposite aides of the 
river. There is a peculiarity in the paving 
of the streets worthy of remark; it is 
flagged with large flat stones, chiselled 
to prevent horses from sliding. 

The number of public buildings in 
Florence is large; there are no fewer 
than one hundred and seventy churches 
and eighty-nine convents, twelve hospi- 
tals and eight theatres, two ducal palaces, 
and many others of inferior grade. "To 
this hour," it has been observed, " Flo- 
rence bears the aspect of a city filled 
with nobles and their domestics, — a city 
of bridges, churches, and palaces. Every 
building has a superb and architectural 
form ; each angle of a street presents an 
architectural view." The houses in Flo- 
rence may, indeed, be said to resemble 
palaces, so large are they, and so hand- 
some. 

Passing over various objects of interest, 
the church of Santa Croce first claims 
our attention. It has been called the 
Pantheon of Florence and the West- 
minster Abbey of Italy. Assuredly it is 
extremely interesting from its containing' 
the tombs of so many distinguished men. 
Here repose the ashes of Dante, to whom 
the Italians are indebted for their high 

Soetic fame. He brought the Tuscan 
ialect into repute, and enabled the min- 



strels to establish a national poetry. Pity 
that hii ambitious spirit led him to quit 
Parnassian retreats, and join himself to a 
factious party, then prevailing in Flo- 
rence, which terminated in his baniih«« 
ment, and finally in his dying an exile ! 
The remains of Galileo likewise repose 
here. For maintaining that the ebrth 
goes round the sun, he was imprisoned, 
as is well known, for a year in the Inqui- 
sition, and compelled to renounce the 
heretical opinion, as it was then deemed 
by the fathers, in order to secure his 
liberation. We have said *' then deemed," 
but it is questionable whether we should 
not say, now deemed heretical ; for in a 
journal lately published at Rome, under 
the superintendence of the present Roman 
catholic archbishop of Ireland, Galileo's 
theory was gravely opposed as being con- 
trary to sound doctrine ; and the sun was 
proclaimed as being only a few feet in 
size. So much for papal enlightenment ! 
Galileo was a second time confined within 
the walls of the Inquisition for having 
published his opinions. Two long years 
was the term of this second incarceration ; 
but it did not quench his untiring spirit 
of research, and his thirst for discovery. 
He pursued his investigations, and greatly 
improved the telescope. His incessant 
study, however, and the use of his glasses, 
so impaired his sight that at length he 
became quite blind. 

The first instrument made by this man 
of science was, by himself, presented to 
the doge of Venice ; his second, which 
was especially endeared to him by the 
fatigue experienced in its construction 
through many a midnight watch, re- 
mained entire, and was to be seen a few 
years since, in the museum of Florence. 
By means of this instrument he had dis- 
covered the satellites of Jupiter. A letter 
to Galileo from Kepler, his brother astro- 
nomer, on that event, is very charac- 
teristic, and may not here be deemed out 
of place. " I was sitting idle at home," 
says the latter, ''thinking of you and 
your letters, most excellent Galileo, when 
Wachenfels stopped his carriage at my 
door to tell me the news; and much was 
my wonder when I heard it : such was 
my agitation (for at once it decided an 
old controversy of ours) that, what with 
his joy and my surprise, and the laughter 
of both, we were for some time unable, 
he to speak, and I to listen. At last I 
began to consider how they could be 
there, without overturning my * Myste- 
rious Cosmographicum/ published Ihir- 
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teen yean ago. Not that I doubt their 
existence. So far from it, I am longing 
for a glass, that I may, if possible, get 
the start of you, and find two for Mar?, 
six or eight for Saturn, etc." 

It is difficult to imagine the feelings of 
this great astronomer when, having con- 
structed his telescope, he first turned it 
to the heavens, and discovered that there 
were mountains and valleys in the moon, 
— that the moon itself was another earth, 
the earth another planet,— all subject to 
the same laws. What an outburst of 
Joy, we may suppose, must have been 
neard by a stanaer-by at that moment ! 
When again, too, directing his instru- 
ment upward, he found himself lost 
amcmg the fixed stars, how overpowering 
must have been his emotion ! And yet 
all this was only as the first streak of the 
orient that ushers in the day compared 
with the full blaze of light which now 
shines around us. 

At the close of the year 1633, by order 
of the Inquisition, Galileo came to Ar- 
cetrif which is without the walls of Flo- 
rence, near the Porta Romans, where he 
passed the seven last years of his life. 
This spot has been beautifully noticed 
by Rogers : 



If 



Nearer we hall 



Thy sunny slope, Areetri, sung of old 

For its green wine ; dearer to met to most, 

As dwelt on by that great astronomer, 

Se^en years a prisoner at the city gate, 

Let in but with his grave-clothes. Sacred be 

His villa,— Justly was it called the gem ! 

Sacred the lawn, where many a cypress threw 

Its length of shadow, while he watch'd the stars ! 

Sacred the vineyard where, while yet his sight 

Olimmer'd, at blush of mom he dress'd his vines. 

Chanting aloud, in gaiety of heart, 

Some verses of Ariosto ! There, unseen, 

In manly beauty Hilton stood before him, 

Gazing -with reverent awe— Milton his guest, 

Just then come forth, all life and enterprise; 

He in his old age and extremity, 

Blind, at noon-day exploring with his staff; 

His eyes uptum'd as to the golden sun, 

His eyeballs idly rolling. Little then 

Did Galileo think whom he received ; 

That in his hand lie held the hand of one 

Who could requite him— who would spread his 

name 
O'er lands and seas — great as himself, nay, 

greater ; 
Milton as little that in him he saw. 
As in a glass, what he himself should be. 
Destined so soon to fall on evil days 
And evil tongues— so soon, alas ! to live 
In darkness, and with dangers compass'd round, 
And solitude." 

But we must not] forget other [names. 
The tortured and proscribed Machiavelli, 
the poetic Alfieri, and the incomparable 
Michael Angelo— these also found sepul- 
ture in Santa Croce. Of the latter it is 
recorded that, when he set out from 
Florence to build the dome of St. Peter's, 



he turned his horse round in the road to 
contemplate once more that of the cathe- 
dral, as it rose in the gray of the morning 
from among the pines and cypresses of 
the city, and that he said, after a pause, 
" Like thee I will not build one. Better 
than thee I cannot.*' He never, indeed, 
spoke of it but «¥ith admiration ; and tra- 
dition says, his tomb, by his own desire, 
was to be so placed in the Santa Croce 
as that from it might be seen, when the 
doors of the church stood open, that 
noble work of Bruneleschi. But we lose 
ourselves amid the contemplation of the 
men of genius whose remains are deposited 
here. When we think, too, of the pro- 
bable disclosures of the last day in refer- 
ence to the gifted tenants of these tombs, 
we are saddened at the thought, and are 
ready to exclaim. Would that Christian 
excellence were ever allied to intellectual 
greatness ! Alas I alas, that this should 
so rarely be the case ! 

Michael Angelo's tomb is of Carrara 
marble. The three sister arts — painting, 
sculpture, and architecture — are seated 
upon it in the attitude of mourning ; th^ ' 
latter is esteemed the best. On the 
tomb of Dante is seated the statue of 
himself; on the right, a colossal figure 
representing Italy pointing with triumph 
to the poet on the left. Poetry leans 
weeping on the sarcophagus. Alfieri 's 
monument, by Canova, is well known ; a 
side chapel contains the monument of 
the countess of Albany, the widow of the 
Pretender, the romantic but unsuccessfiil 
adventurer, prince Charles Stuart, in the 
rebellion of 1745. 

The Palozzi Piti contains some of the 
finest paintings in the world. Among 
these are the celebrated Madonna della 
Siggiola, by Raphael, the sweetest, if not 
the grandest of all his Madonnas; and 
ihe •' Three Fates," by Michael Angelo. 

The far-famed Florence gallery of 
paintings and of sculpture contidns also 
some of the greatest chef d^oBuvres in art. 
The five works of sculpture collected in 
the apartments called the Tribune are, 
indeed, sufiScient in themselves to confer 
reputation on any museum. 

The Hall of Niobe is, however, the 
finest thing in Florence ; its figures, sup- 
posed to have been executed by Scopas, 
being considered among the most inter- 
esting efforts of Grecian art that Italy 
possesses. Niobe and her youngest 
daughter is the grandest group in the 
gallery. The contrast of passion and of 
beauty, and the turn of the right arm. 
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with which she clasps her terrified child, 
are admirable. The eldest daughter and 
dying son are also very fine. An inter- 
esting object IS also here, in the shape of 
a mask executed by Michael Angeto at 
the age of fifteen. But we might go on 
giving descriptions of statues, bronzes, 
paintings, — ^until we had filled a volume. 
We must say a little more of Florence 
itself. 

The origin of the city is not clearly 
ascertained, but it owed its first distinc- 
tion to Sylla, who planted in it a Roman 
colony. In the reign of Tiberius, it was 
one of the principal cities of Italy, and 
was distinguished by its writers and 
orators. In 541, it was almost wholly 
destroyed by the reigning king of the 
Goths, Totila. About two hundred and 
fifty years afterwards, it was restored by 
Charlemagne, and was for a lengthened 
period in Italy what Athens had been in 
Greece in the days of Xenophon and 
Thucydides. At length, in 1537, the 
Medici, from being the first of the citi- 
zens, became the sovereigns of Florence, 
since which her fate has been identified 
with that of Tuscany. 

The road from Florence to Tiesole, the 
ancient capital, is most lovely, as it winds 
upwards, bordered by gardens of willows, 
cypress, and pines, and luxuriant vine- 
yards. Tiesole is situated on the top of 
the hill, the view from which of Florence, 
encircled by its amphitheatre of moun- 
tains, and the A mo winding through the 
valley, might be pronounced matchless. 
This city was also ravaged by Attila, that 
wholesale destroyer of countries, well 
known under his awful epithet of ^* God's 
scourge." Nothing of the original build- 
ings remains, except a portion of the 
amphitheatre and some pillars of a temple 
dedicated to Bacchus, and the duomo. 
On this road are passed Petrarch's villa, 
which commands a most lovely view ; the 
house of Dante, with his name carved 
on the door-post ; and that of Boccaccio — 
alone a feast worth the travelling to Flo- 
rence to enjoy. It is a curious sight to 
observe piles of Leghorn hats by the 
road-side, which the women are employed 
in plaiting. 

We cannot conclude without remark^ 
ing on the salubrity of the air of Florence, 
Excepting in the winter -~ when fogs 
abound — it is a most agreeable atmo- 
sphere. Although the sun is most bril- 
liant, it is never too hot, — refreshing 
breezes constantly equalizing the tempe- 
rature. The sunsets at Florence, too, are 



glorious! — more splendid, by far, than 
those in England. S. S. S. 



PEACE AT HOME. 

It is just as possible to keep a calm 
house as a clean house, a cheerful house, 
an orderly house as a furnished house, if 
the heads set themselves to do so. Where 
13 the difficulty of cousulliug each other's 
weakness, as well as each other's wants; 
each other's tempers, as well as each 
other's health ; each other's comfort, as 
well as each other's character? Oh! it 
is by leaving the peace at home to 
chance, instead of pursuing it by system, 
that so many houses are unhappy. It 
deserves notice, also, that almost any one 
can be courteous and forbearing and 
patient in a neighbour's house. If any- 
thing go wrong, or be out of time, or 
disagreeable there, it is made the best 
of, not the worat ; even efforts are made 
to excuse it, and to show that it is not 
felt ; or, if felt, it is attributed to accident, 
not design ; and this is not only easy, but 
natural, in the house of a friend. I will 
not, therefore, believe that what is so 
natural in the house of another is impos- 
sible at home; but maintain, without 
fear, that all the courtesies of social life 
may be upheld in domestic societies. A 
husband, as willing to be pleased at 
home, and as anxious to please as in his 
neighbour's house ; and a wife, as intent 
on making things comfortable every day 
to her family as on set days to her guests, 
could not fail to make their own home 
happy. 

Let us not evade the point of these 
remarks by recurring to the maxim about 
allowances for temper. It is worse than 
folly to refer to our temper, unless we 
could prove that we ever gained anything 
eood by giving way to it. Fits of ill 
humour punish us quite as much, if not 
more, than those they are vented upon ; 
and it actually requires more effort, and 
inflicts more pain to give them up, than 
would be requisite to avoid them. — 
Phillip, 



JEHOVAH JIREH. 
A FACT OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

About the year 1664, in the town 
of Middieburgh, in Zealand (then one 
of the United Provinces of Holland), a 
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Christian family had assembled for their 
usual morning worship. The counte- 
nances of the parents were care-worn, 
dejected and pallid. Five little children, 
though poorly clad, looked ruddy and 
cheerful. Refreshed by undisturbed 
sleep, the little troubles of yesterday 
were forgotten, and those of the coming 
day were not anticipated. Childhood is 
not free from its troubles; but one of 
its distinguished privileges is freedom 
from corroding anxiety. Ordinarily 
speaking, while children are with their 
parents they are strangers to deep sor^ 
row, and have no anxious care about 
what they shall eat, and what they shall 
drink, and wherewithal they shall be 
clothed. 

And yet these children had seen more 
of changes and hardships than usually 
fall to the lot of that tender age. The 
elder ones, at least, could remember 
living in a comfortable— perhaps to their 
childish imaginations it seemed a mag- 
nificent—dwelling in England, and they 
used to accompany their parents to the 
village church, and their own father 
was the minister, and everybody in the 
neighbourhood looked upon him with 
respect and affection; and many kind- 
nesses were shown to them for his sake. 
And then — why it was they could not 
understand — ^but one sabbath-day their 
father from the pulpit told the people 
that he must preacn among them no 
more, and the people wept, and he wept, 
and he charged them, whatever might 
become of him, to cleave close to the 
Lord Jesus, and to "let their conver- 
sation be as it becometh the gospel of 
Christ." The children recollected, too, 
that soon afterwards thev quitted that 
nice dwelling, the home of their infancy, 
and for a few months moved about, 
sometimes divided, sometimes together, 
in the houses of one or other of their 
friends, or lodging with strangers. And 
then they all went on board a ship, and 
sailed across the sea; and came at last 
to the place where they now resided. 
They were not in so nice a house as that 
they left in England, nor in one so well 
famished; but they were all together, 
and it was home to them. 

They were not yet capable of under- 
standing the conversation that sometimes 
passed between their parents, or they 
might have heard them speaking when 
in England, of their apprehensions that 
Popery would be restored, and of their 
determination, rather than expose their 



children to its baleful influence, to leave 
their native country and their beloved 
friends, and commit themselves and their 
family to the care of Providence in a 
foreign land. 

And since they had been living in 
Zealand, they might have known that 
their father had in vain been hoping to 
gain employment, by which to support 
his family, and that the money brought 
with them from England had been 
gradualljT expended in procuring the 
necessaries of life ; and that as the little 
store diminished, the parents had become 
more and more anxious; especially, as 
they now owed a year's rent to their 
landlord, and no money remained to 
meet it, nor were any means of support 
likely to be presented. But the children 
were too young to enter into these 
matters. Their parents were with them ; 
on their care they relied, and they were 
happy. They did not know tliat the 
resources of the kindestparents are often 
very limited and insufficient; still less 
did they suspect when at breakfast or at 
dinner (as it had often happened lately), 
their father or mother declined taking 
any more, and said they had rather 
not, that it was from apprehension that 
there would not be enough for their 
children. 

Well, on the morning just referred to, 
the family was assembled as usual, and 
the father, with a sad and sorrowful 
countenance, took down the Bible, and 
read some of those sweet and precious 
promises which, from age to age, have 
been the support and consolation of the 
people of God in all their straits and 
difficulties. And then he kneeled down 
and pleaded these promises : '' Re- 
member the word unto thy servants on 
which thou hast caused us to hope. 
Thou art our Father, thou knowest what 
things we have need of; ' Give us this 
day our daily bread.' Thou hast said, 
'Call upon me in the day of trouble,' 
' Lord hear our cry, and let thine ears 
be attentive to the voice of our suppli- 
cations.' Thou hear est the young ravens 
which cry. Oh be not unmindful of the 
wants of these helpless babes. Thou 
knowest that it was not from indolence, 
or ambition, that we quitted our native 
shores to dwell among strangers; but 
that we were driven forth for conscience 
towards God. And now Lord, we know 
not what to do; but our eyes are up 
unto Thee; oh appear for us in this 
season of extremity. But if thou see 
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good itiH to exfireifte our faitb, oh 
■troogthoti iiB with ttrongth in our sonli* 
Though thou day us, yet may we tru«t 
in thee* Enable ui at all timet to eay, 
'Thy will be done,' and howeyer it may 
go with our bodiei, let our louh be fed 
with the bread of life ; whiefa) if a man 
eat) he ihali live for ever." 

And when they rose from their kneet, 
the countenances of the parents were no 
more sad. The cause of their distress 
was not removed, but they had cast their 
burden on the Lord, and be sustained 
them. Communion with Ood had shed 
a holy calmness through their souls, 
and in the midst of outward destitu- 
tion they could rejoice in the God of 
their salvation. 

But now*-*the Bible replaced on the 
shelf, the little ones crowded round the 
table^ and asked for their breakfast, 
and the parents were obliged to say 
that they had no food to give them, 
nor money to procure any, and all burst 
into tears. 

But ** man's extremity is God's oppor^- 
tunity ; " at that moment the house bell 
rangi and the mother, in a mean and 
mournful habit, went to the door. A 
person was there who asked to see the 
mistress of the house, Mrs. Anderson. 
" That," said she, " is my name. I am 
the person after whom you inquire." 
He then put a paper into her hand, 
Sayiiig, ** A gentleman baa sent you 
this paper) and will send in some pro^ 
visions shortly." The messenger Uien 
hastened away without telling his name 
or by whom he was sent. On opening 
the paper) it was found to contain forty 
gold coins. Soon afterwards a country- 
man oame with a horse-load of all kinds 
of provisions ; but neither did he tell the 
family nor did they ever know who it 
was that so seasonably supplied their 
necessities. Thus much, however, they 
certainly knew; that He who has all 
hearts in his hand, and all resources at 
hii disposal, is a God that hears and 
atiswers prayer-^a God faithful to his 
promises and a very present help in 
trouble, and doubtless the outpourings 
of gratitude to Him the supreme Giver 
of idl good were mingled with many an ar- 
dent prayer for blessings on the unknown 
benefactor. The bountiful supply re- 
ceived, besides present provision, ena- 
bled the good man to pay his debts, 
and thus relieved him of a burden more 
distressing than even want. From this 
time his tent was paidj and he received 



a quarterly remittance of 10^ ai long 
he lived; but these benefits were con- 
ferred in so secret a manner that he 
never could discover his benefactor. He 
naturally communicated to his friends 
and acquaintances in the city (most of 
whom had quitted their own country 
from the same cause as himself), so 
signal an instance^ of the goodness of 
God to him and his, as an encouragement 
to them to trust and confidence, even if 
brought into difiioulties like his own; 
and there were many others who expe* 
rienced like deliverances. 

After some time, the pastor of the 
English church in Middleburgh dying, 
Mr. Anderson was chosen to succeed 
him. On this occasion, Mrs. Anderson 
was so overcome with joy at the good- 
ness of God in thus reinstating her 
husband in the work of the Christian 
ministry, and in providing for them a 
fixed and honourable maintenance, that 
it was supposed to occasion a fever of 
whieh she died. Mr. Anderson after 
labouring with much acceptance and 
usefulness, died in 1677; before his 
family had attained maturity. But the 
Providence of God wonderfully provided 
for these orphans, as for their parents 
before them. The magistrates of the 
eity became guardians to the children. 
Three Dutch iiidies (one of whom was 
the celebrated Anna Maria Schunman), 
took charge of the three daughters, and 
became as mothers to them. A rich 
merchant, named De Hoste, provided fur 
the education and outfit of the two sons, 
and by his last will bequeathed a good 
portion to each of the daughters. After 
the death of this worthy gentleman, the 
benevolent mystery was cleared up. 

Mr. Quick, who succeeded Mr. 
Anderson in the pastorate at Middle- 
burgh, and who, like, him, had been 
ejected in England by the Bartholomew 
act of 1662* was visiting at the country- 
house of M. de Koning, a magistrate 
of the city, and happened to mention 
the story. M. de Koning informed him 
that he was the person who carried (he 
money fi'om M. de Hoste, to whom he 
was at that time apprentice. He stated 
that M. de Hoste observing a grave 
English minister frequently walk the 
streets with a dejected countenance, 
inquired privately into his cineum« 
stances, and apprehending that he might 
be in want, sent him the ffold and the 
provisions, saying with Christian tender- 
ness, ** God forbid that any of Christ's 
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ambaMadora should be stvangerB and 
me not visit them ; or in distress and 
we not assist them." But be expressly 
charged both his servants to eoneeai 
bis name. He too it was who after- 
wards paid the rent and contributed so 
largely to the support of the family. 
M. de Koning sacredly icept the whole 
matter secret as long as his old master 
lived ; but thought himself at liberty to 
give this account of it after his death. 
How true it is that 

'* When the Lord's people hsve need, 
Hia goodness 'wiU find out a way. 

This instance to those may seem strange 
Who know not how faith can prevail ; 

Bat sooner all nature shall change 
Than one of God's promises fail." 

c. 



STATISTICS OP ROMAN CATHOLIC 
MISSIONS. 

A document of considerable interest 
lies before us. It Is the balance sheet 
for 1849 of the Propaganda Society of 
Rome, the body which has entnisted to 
it the collection and distribution of all 
ftmds for the promotion of Roman Catho- 
lic missions throughout the world. At a 
time when Poper}' is filling the public 
ear with its demonstrations, a document 
of this character, oflficially published in 
London, has increased importance. It 
enables us to test the missionary liberality 
of the Roman Catholic body, and to set a 
proper value upon the arrogant vaunting 
eo often made of its superiority to that 
manifested by the Protestant churches. 

The first thing which strikes u^ in 
examining this balance sheet, is the ad- 
vantage which the Propaganda possesses 
over other religious associations in its 
mode of making up its annual accounts. 
Its money columns show at a glance the 
contributions of Roman Catholics in every 
quarter of the globes from France to the 
Burmese empire. In England, on the 
other hand, tne various missionary socie- 
ties necessarily make up their accounts 
independently of each other, and the 
same course is pursued by the Protestant 
churches in America and on the conti- 
nent of Europe. Notwithstanding, how- 
ever, this important vantage ground, the 
residts of the Propaganda's collections 
leave, we are glad to say, a triumphant 
victory in favour of the supporters of 
evangelical truth. The total amount of 
its receipts in aid of missions for the year 
1849 amounted only to 142,580^. 3^. 



If the above be a fair statement (whtoli, 
from its official ebaracter and other in- 
ternal marks, there seems no reason to 
doubt), one or two important conclusions 
naturally follow; It silences, in an em- 

Ehatic manner, certain insinuations which 
ave obtained a pretty general currency 
as to the languor of Protestant benevo* 
lence in pecuniary matters when com- 

Sared with that of the papa! church. 
Inch reason, it is true, have we all to 
denlore the absence in the midst of us of 
a high gospel standard of self-denying 
liberality ; still, compared with the fruits 
yielded by the Propaganda, we have much 
to be thankful for. The income of the 
Church Miesionarv Society alone, or of 
the Weslevan Missionary Association, 
does not fall far short of the Propaganda's 
balance sheet; and if we proccea to add 
the sums raised by other evi^ngeliciil 
bodies throughout the world, the gross 
amount largely preponderates in our 
favour. Glancing at the hand-book of 
missions for 1847, being the most acces* 
sible document we have at this moment 
to refer to, we are gratified to perceive 
that, in that year, Protestants in England, 
the colonies, the continent, and America, 
raised for missionary purposes* upwards 
of 1,190,000/., actually more than a mil- 
lion beyond what Rome accomplished ! 

The document before us, when minutely 
analyzed, is also not without its v^lue, 
as constituting a species of thermometer 
by which we may estimate the degree of 
warmth felt in particular countries as to 
the extension of the papal sway. It eoes, 
we consider, to prove that Popery, now- 
ever noisy in its demonstrations here, has 
in many of its ancient strongholds lapsed 
into a mere system of state machinery* 
If so, may we be animated to a coura- 
geous contest with it ! England, we trust, 
under God, will not pick up the decayed 
vestments half cast off by its continental 
neighbours. 

Of the sum of 142,000/. already no- 
ticed, France contributes nearly one-half. 
Its aggregate collections are 72,000/. It 
is curious to remark that Lyons, the seat 
of a turbulent democratic population, 
raises the highest amount of French con- 
tributions. Its receipts are 7000/., while 
Paris, the capital, collects only 8000/. 
These figures are important. They show 
that the French metropolis has compa- 
ratively little interest in extending the 
national religion, and that the priesthood 

* UQder this term are included Bible and TiAct 
Societies, Sunday-School Unions, etc. 
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have succeeded to a considerajble degree 
in enlisting the sympathies of its com- 
mercial rival. 

From Spain, where Romanism reigns 
in such unmitigated rigour, we might 
naturally have looked for enlarged pecu- 
niary effort in favour of its church. All, 
however, that it yields to missions, in- 
cluding even the contributions of Cuba, 
is 769?. Ms, 9d, This is, we confess, a 

faltry quota from a country where the 
nquisition took its birth. 
The second largest contribution on the 
list is from Sardinia ; it amounts to 
7^684/. 5s, 5d. ; this is closely approached 
by Belgium, the land of ])rie8t8 and con- 
vents, which yields 7,183/. Ids, Id. We 
look with some interest to our own coun- 
try, and find that its quota to the diffusion 
of error amounts to 4,267/. 7«. 9d,j in- 
cluding the proceeds of the British colo- 
nies. Of this sum England contributes 
1,234/. Ireland, with all its poverty, 
manages to send 2,600/. Scotland, to 
her credit, remits only 237/. The city on 
the seven hills, the grand fountain-head 
of papal error, sends about 1,200/. The 
Burmese empire, with its teeming mil- 
lions, gathers only 16/. Australia, too, 
remits somewhere about 10/. 

The distribution of these sums forms 
another interesting region of inquiry. 
Scotland has 3,200/. to assist in rooting 
up the work which John Knox so effec- 
tually planted. Our sister country is too 
well rooted in the knowledge of the word 
of God, we trust, not to give the men 
whom this collection employs a vigorous 
reception. England and Wales have 
only 1,280/. allocated to them by the 
Propaganda; — private benefactions, of 
course, do the rest. It is an ominous 
sign, well worth noting, that Wales and 
Cornwall seem the chief points of opera- 
tion selected. 360/. is given to a oody 
of priests in the latter county, bearing the 
somewhat singular title of the '* Mission 
of the Oblates of the Immaculate Con- 
ception." This cannot, however, we 
repeat, form one-hundredth part of the 
sums raised in England among the 
wealthy partisans of Roman Catholicism. 
The sumptuous cathedrals which pollute 
our soil attest the existence of large pri- 
vate resources. Curious means are occa- 
sionally resorted to in order to swell the 
funds. The other day we observed tickets 
for a raffle issued by a priest in one of 
our universily towns, in aid of his mis- 
sionary operations. The document cha- 
racteristically expressed a hope that it 



would find in eveiy Roman Cath<die sta^ 
tion ** some good soul '' to assist the 

Sriestin disposing of the tickets! The 
Loman Catholic cause evidehtly is at a 
low ebb in Germany ; for we find only 
1,103/. received in contributions from it, 
and 6,120/. employed to fasten once more 
around it those fetters which Luther 
broke. The United States of America 
have a large sum allotted to them; it 
amounts to no less than 21,240/., and is 
distributed over every part of the country 
from New York to the Rocky Mountains, 
— among monks of Latrappe, lazarists, 
oblates of the immaculate Mary, the con- 
gregation of the holy cross, Dominicans, 
and the fellows of the Society of Jesus. 
Africa has 11,000/. expended upon it; 
India, China, and Asia generally, the 
large sum of 42,000/. ; Oceania, which 
includes Australia, New Zealand, and 
Tahiti, 16,710/. 

Popery appears to haunt the shadow 
of Protestant missions, and to follow with 
persevering alaprity wherever the bumble 
evangelist makes known the tidings of 
salvation in all their unadulterated purity. 
This zeal in compassing sea and land to 
make a single proselyte, is shown by the 
document before us; for the names of 
missionaries are found attached to dis- 
tricts rarely visited by Europeans. Into 
almost every part of the world, indeed, 
emissaries have been sent. It is well 
known that the Roman Catholic church 
attaches a superstitious importance to the 
baptism of heathen children — considering . 
all who receive that ordinance from its 
priests as regenerated and made true 
members of Christ. The documents be- 
fore us, accordingly, contain more than 
one special donation ** for the baptism of 
the children of infidels." 

As to the alleged spiritual results of 
these collections and missions, the report 
does not afford us very ample informa- 
tion. We have, however, the statement 
of a missionary in China, which gives us 
some insight as to the nature of the work 
which goes forward under the name of 
conversion. " In proportion," he writes, * 
''as we see our numbers increased, we 
likewise witness the revival of the faith 
of our Christians. Their ignorance dimi- 
nishes from day to day ; their piety derives 
fresh support from the participation of 
the sacraments, from their love of the 
salutary exercise of the way of the cross, 
and their devotion to the sacred heart of 
Jesus and Mary. ..... Five or six 

thousand Christians, most of them ad-^ 
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vanced in y«8i% haye again found in a 
good confession the door of the sheepfold 
which thej had ceated to know ; five 
thoDsand pagan adults regenerated in the 
waters of baptism, and aggregated to the 
flock of Jesos ; fifteen to twenty thoasand 
children of mfidels, the most of whom, 
since their haptism, have gone to swell 
the train of the spotless Lamb. Behold 
here, gentlemen, the results we have been 
enabled to realize here already by the 
agency of your assistance." 

The reader will be able to appreciate, 
without any explanation or comment, the 
error of a teaching of which the above is 
a specimen. As a counterpart to this 
extract, and as explanatory of that air of 
apparent devotion which runs through 
many pi^l documents, we conclude our 
article with an appropriate anecdote^ 
which shows the necessity of receiving 
the statements of Romish missionaries 
with a considerable discount. May God, 
of his rich mercy, preserve us from simi- 
lar delusions. 

" I mentioned," says Mr. Seymour in 
his '* Mornings with the Jesuits," **the 
narrative of a friend of my own, who was 
witness to the conversion of a whole tribe 
of American Indians. He told me that 
the tribe marched down to a river, and 
that the Roman Catholic priest, without a 
word of instruction, sprinkled water on 
every one in the usual form, and that he 
then hung a little cross by a string round 
the neck of each, and telling them they 
were now Christians, he left them. My 
friend told me that they made no profes- 
sion of faith, and departed precisely as 
they came*— as naked, as savage, as wild, 
as Ignorant, and as heathen." Hie Jesuit, 
instead of being ashamed of the account, 
to Mr. Seymour's astonishment, defended 
these conversions as real, and in confir- 
mation of that view of the subject, men- 
tioned that the missionary had returned 
to the same Indians after two years' 
absence, and had been delighted to find, 
on summoning them to confession, " that 
they had no sins to confess ! " 1 1 is almost 
needlasB to add, that this want of confes- 
sion of sin arose entirely from a want of 
perception of its existence. The conver- 
sion of the tribe of Indians had been a 
mere name ; savages they had received 
the rite of baptism ; savages they had 
departed from it ; and savages they had 
remained. They were ignorant alike of 
the plague of thehr own hearts, of the 
necessity of a living faith in the sacrifice 
of Christ for pardon of guilt, and of the 



sanctifying operations of the Holy Spirit 
for deliverance from its power and cor- 
ruption. W. 

THE DEATH SUPPER OF THE 
GIRONDISTS. 

BY TBE REV. JOHN S.. C. ABBOTT. 

It was midnight when the condemned 
Girondists were led from the bar of the 
palace of justice to the dungeons of the 
Conciergerie, there to wait till the swift- 
winged hours should bring the dawn 
which was to guide their steps to the 
guillotine. The arms of the guard clat- 
tered along the stone floor of the gloomy 
corridors of the prison, awakening the 
unhappy victims of the revolution, who, 
torn from homes of opulence and refine- 
ment, were plunged into the grated cells, 
from whence they also, in their turn, were 
to be dragged to the scaffold. The ac- 
quittal of the Girondists would afford 
them some little hope that they also 
might find mercy. They peered through 
the grating of the cells upon the group 
moving along, by the dim light of a 
feeble lamp, and learned their doom. 
Lamentations and wailings filled the 
prison. The condemned, now that their 
fate was sealed, had nerved their souls to 
heroism, and mutually cheering one an- 
other, prepared as martyrs to encounter 
the last stem trial. They were all placed 
in one large cell, and the dead body of a 
companion, with which they were to be 
buried on the morrow, was placed at their 
side. 

A wealthy friend, who had escaped 
proscription, and was concealed in Paris, 
had agreed to send them a sumptuous 
banquet, the night after their trial, which 
was to be to them a funeral repast or a 
triumphant feast, according to the ver- 
dict of acquittal or condemnation. Their 
friend kept his word. Soon after the 
prisoners were remanded to their cell, a 
table was spread, and preparations were 
made for their last supper. There was 
a large oaken table in the prison, where 
those awaiting their trial and those await- 
ing their execution met for their coarse 
prison fare. A rich cloth was spread upon 
this table. Servants entered, bearing 
brilliant lamps, which illuminated the 
dismal vault with an unnatural lustre, 
and spread the glare of noonday light 
upon the miserable pallets of straw, the 
rusty iron gratings and chains, and the 
stone walls weeping with moistwe, which 
no ray of the sun or warmth of fire ever 
dried away. It was a strange scene — 
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that brilliant festival in tlie midst of the 
gloom of the most dismal dungeon, with 
one dead hody lying upon the floor, and 
those for Iwhom the feast was prepared 
waiting only for the early dawn to light 
them to their death and burial. The 
richest viands of meats and wines were 
brought in and placed before the con- 
demned. Vases of flowers difiUsed their 
fragrance and expanded their beauty, 
where flowers were never seen to bloom 
before. Wan and haggard faces, un- 
washed and unshorn, gazed upon the 
unwonted spectacle, as dazzling flam- 
beaux and rich table furniture, and bou- 
quets and costly dishes appeared one after 
another, until the board was covered with 
luxury and splendour. 

In silence, the condemned took their 
places at the table. They were men of 
brilliant intellects, of enthusiastic elo- 
quence, thrown suddenly from the heights 
of power to the foot of the scaflbld. A 
priest, the abb6 Lambert, the intimate 
personal friend of several of the most 
eminent of the Girondists, had obtained 
admittance into the prison, to accompany 
his friends to the guillotine, and to admi- 
nister to them the last consolations of 
religion. He stood in the corridor, look- 
ing through the open door upon those 
assembled around the table, and with his 
pencil in his hand noted down their 
words, their gestures, their sighs, their 
weakness, and their strength. It is to 
htm that we are indebted for all know- 
ledge of the scenes enacted at the last 
supper of the Girondists. 

The repast was prolonged until the 
dawn of morning began to steal faintly 
in at the grated windows of the prison, 
and the gathering tumult without an- 
nounced the preparations to conduct 
them to their execution. 

Vergniaud, the most prominent and 
the most eloquent of their number, pre- 
sided at the feast. He had little, save 
the love of glory, to bind him to life, for 
he had neither father nor mother, wife 
nor children. No one could imagine, 
from the calm conversation and the quiet 
appetite with which these distinguished 
men partook of the entertainment, that 
this was their last repast, and but the 
prelude to a violent death. But when 
the cloth was removed, and the fruits, 
the wines, and the flowers alone re« 
mained,^nversation became animated, 
gay, and OT times rose to hilarity. Several 
of the youngest men of the party, in sal- 
lies of wit and outbursts of laughter, 



endeavoured to repel the gloom whieh 
darkened their spirits in view of death on 
the morrow. It was unnatural gaiety, 
unreal, unworthy of the men. A spifit 
truly noble can eneounter death with 
fortitude, but never with levity. Still, 
now and then shouts of laughter and 
songs of merriment buret ffom the lips of 
these young men, ai they endeavoured 
with a kind of hysterical energy to nerve 
themselves to show to their enemies their 
contempt both of life and of death. 
Others were more thoughtful, serene, and 
truly brave. ** What shall we be doing 
to-morrow at this time?" said Ducloe. All 
paused. Religion had its hopes, philo- 
sophy its dreams, infldelity its dreary 
blank. Each answered according to his 
faith. *' We shall sleep after the Attigues 
of the day,^* said some. Atheism had 
darkened their minds. " Death is an 
eternal sleep,'* had become their gloomy 
creed. They looked forward to the slide 
of the guillotine as ending all thought, 
and consigning them back into that non- 
existence froni which they had emerged 
at their creation. ** No ! ** replied Fau- 
chet, Carra, and others ; ^' annihilation is 
not our destiny ; we are immortal. These 
bodies may perish ; these living thoughts, 
these boundless aspirations can never 
die. To-morrow, far away in other 
worlds, we shall think and feel and act, 
and solve the problems of the immaterial 
destiny of the human mind." Immor- 
tality was the theme. The song was 
hushed upon these dying lips ; the forced 
laughter fainted away. Standing upon 
the brink of that dread abyss from 
whence no one has returned with tidings, 
every soul felt a longing for immortality. 
They turned to Vergniaud, whose bril- 
liant intellect, whose soul-moving elo- 
quence, whose useful \\f& commanded 
their reverence, and appealed to him fbr 
light and truth and consolation. His 
words are lost ; the effbct of his discourse 
alone is described. •* Never," said the 
abb6, <'had his look, his gesture, his 
language, and his voice more profbundly 
afl^cted his hearers." In the conclusion 
of a discourse which is described as one 
of almost superhuman eloquence, during 
which some were aroused to the most 
exalted enthusiasm, all were deeply 
moyed, and many wept, Vergniaud ex- 
claimed, ** Death is but the greatest act 
of life, since It gives birth to a higher 
state of existence." 

And now the light of day began to 
stream in at the wmdows. ** Let us go 
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to bed/' saifl oiMf " uid ileep laital we 
are called to go forth to our last sleefK 
Life ie a tbing bo triflings that it is not 
worth the hour of sleep we lose iii re- 
grettiog it/' ''Let us rather watch," 
said another, " during the few moments 
wbkh remain to us. Eternity is so 
eertaia and so tetriblo) that a thousand 
Uvea would searee suffioe to prepare for 
it/' They rose from the table, and most 
of them threw themselves upon their 
beds^ for a few moments of bodily repose 
and meditation. Thirteen, however, re- 
mained in the larger dungeon, finding a 
certato kind of support in society. In a 
low tone of voice they eonversed with 
eaeh other. They were worn out with 
excitement, fatigue, and want of sleep* 
Some wept. Sleep kindly came to some^ 
and lulled their apirits into momentary 
obliyion. 

At ten o'clook, the ocecutioners came 
to lead the eondemned to the seafibld. 
Their long hair was cut from their necks, 
that the action of the axe might not be 
Impeded. Each one left some affecting 
Mouvenir to friends. One, picking up a 
look df his own black hair) gave it to the 
abb6 Lambert to gilre to his wife* *' Tell 
her/' he said, ** it is all I can send her of 
my remains, and that my last thoughts 
in death were hera»" Vergniaud drew 
from his pocket his watch, and with his 
knife scratched upon the case a few lines 
of tender remembraocei and sent the 
token to a young lady to whom he was 
devotedly attaehedf and to whom he was 
ere long to have been married. Each 
gave to the abb6 Lambert some legacy of 
lovOi to be transmitted to those who were 
left behind. Few emotions are stroiiger 
in the hour of death thim the desire to be 
embalmed in the affeotions of those who 
are dear to us. 

All being r^ady^ the executioners and 
ffens d*4Brtnet marched the eondemned in 
a oolttmn into the prison y«rd, where five 
rude carts wfere awaiting them, to convejr 
them to the scaffold. The countless thou<- 
■tnda of Paris were swarming arolmd the 
prison^ filling the couHf and rolling like 
ocean tides into every adjaeent avenue. 
There were five earts; eaeh contained 
fdnr, with the exception of the last, into 
which the dead body of Valafee had been 
thrown. And now came to the Girondists 
their closing hour. The brilliant sim and 
the elastic air of an October morliing 
invigorated their bodies, and the icene 
thvoogh which they were moving stimu- 
lated their spiHtat As the carts moved 



firom the court-yard^ with one Aimtdta- 
neouB v<Hoe, clear and sonorous, the 
Girondists burst into the MarteiUaise, 
The crowd gazed insileneeas this funereal 
chant, not like the wailings of a dirge, 
but like the strains of an exultant song, 
swelled atid died away upon the air. 
Here and there some friendly voice 
among the populace ventured to swell 
the volume of sound. 

They arrived at the guillotine. One 
ascended the scaffold, continuing the song 
with his companions. He was bound to 
the |dank. Still his voice was heard, full 
and strong. The plank slowly fell : BtUl 
he joined his companions in their song. 
The glittering axe glided like lightning 
down the groove. His head fell mto the 
basket, and one voice was hushed for 
ever. Another ascended, and another, 
and another. Each succeeding moment 
the song grew more faint, as head after 
head felli and the bleeding bodies were 
piled side by side. At last Vergniaud 
alone was left, the most illustrious of 
them all. Pale, but firm and dauntless, 
he continued the solo into which the 
chorus had now died away. With a firm 
tread he mounted the scaffold.. A beetle 
flush crimsoned his cheek, as, looking 
down upon the headless bodies of his 
friends, and around upon the silent 
crowd, he, in a voice of the richest 
melody^ commenced anew the strain. In 
the midst of the exultant tones the axe 
glided on its bloody mission, and the lips 
of Vergniaud were silent in death. Thus 
perished the Girondists, the purest party 
to which the revolution gave oirth. Their 
bodies were rudely thrown into one com- 
mon cart, and thrown into one grave. 

We extract the above poweiful sketch 
from the ''New York Evangelist." Over 
the dying hours of the Girondist leaders 
we may only remark, there arises scarce 
one gleam of Christian hope. They died 
the victims of a false enthusiasm, and 
rushed upon their closing hour with a 
bravery all the more terrible, that it was 
destitute of any solid basis for its support. 
May one of their last words, however, 
ring in the thoughtless reader's ear^-— 
"Etetnity is so certain and so terrible that 
a thousand lives i^ould searee suffice to 
prepare for it." 



SPIRITUAL DESOLATION OF CHINA. 

** Mt spirit," said a missionfi^, oti a 
late occasion, ** well might faint when I 
think of that vast country, China. A 
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third of the human family is congregated 
there, each one of which possessei an 
immortal mind, — a mind capable of 
knowing, loving, and lerving God, — 
capable of bearing his moral image and 
reflecting his moral likeness. Wiiat 
noble materials! And yet they lie all 
waste ; — materials on every fragment of 
which may be seen traces of a Divine 
hand, but marred, obliterated, and almost 
effaced. What a spectacle for an angel 
mind to gaze upon I More than three 
hundred millions of human beings, among 
whom is scarcely one that does homage 
to the God that made it! What a harvest 
of immortal souls, but all ungathered for 
lack of labourers !— ^a harvest wasted and 
trodden down by the polluted hoof of 
superstition and crime. What a sea of 
immortal mind! In looking across it, 
and observine it rolling, weltering, surg- 
ing in the billows of its own corrupt 
inclinations, one almost feels as we may 
suppose Noah felt when he first lifted up 
the window of the ark, and saw sea every- 
where and everywhere sea ,* and we can 
suppose him saying to himself, ' Is it 
possible that the earth can ever again be 
the residence of man ? ' What is im- 
possible with man is possible with God. 
Again he opened the window of the ark, 
aud the mountain tops had begun to 
appear, and to lift their bare bosoms to 
the skies. Presently the slopes of the hills 
are covered with verdure, the world's 
winter is passed, the rain is over and 
gone, the turtle dove is heard in the 
valley, ' and the time of the singing of 
birds is come. Is anything too hard for 
the Lord? Cannot He who reneweth 
the face of the earth, cause even China 
to emerge from her moral deluge, and, as 
she rises, present an aspect beautiful as 
the garden of the Lord? Then shall 
there be for the watery waste a fertile 
soil ; for the works of the flesh, the fruits 
of the Spirit— genuine fiiith and inward 
purity — the animation of hope and the 
ardour of love-— an enlightened under- 
standing and a peacefiu conscience— 
devotedness to God as a Sovereign, and 
intimacy with him as a Father — the 
abasement of lofty principles, and the 
mortification of carnal appetites— ^eath 
unto sin and life unto holiness." 



ANECDOTE OF ISAAC MILNER. 

At Cambridge, as well as at other col- 
leges, the sizar students were, in conside- 
ration of certain pecuniary privQ^^es, 



expected to perform various offices of a 
menial character, such as ringing the 
chapel bell, serving up the first dish to 
the college fellows in the dining- 
hali, etc. These services have now 
for some years been dispensed with at 
all the colleges. In the youth of Isaac 
Miloer, however, (afterwards dean of 
Queen's College, Cambridge,) he had, aa 
a poor scholar, toiling on to eminence by 
painful self-denial, to perform the office 
of a sizar. It is recorded of him, that in 
waiting at dinner upon the heads of the col- 
lege, the young student let fall a tureen 
full of soup, to the no small disappoint- 
ment, doubtless, of the appetised guests. 
A smart rebuke was administered to him 
for his carelessness. " When I am in 
power, I will abolish this nuisance^ gen- 
tlemen," was his reply. A hearty laugh 
was the result, so unlikely did it seem 
that the raw, uncouth, blundering York- 
shire lad should ever rise to 1^ vice- 
chancellor of his imiversity. Yet in a few 
years he did attain that eminence, as well 
as the honour of meomparabiUs attached 
to his degree. He had the satisfaction of 
fulfilling his boyish declaration, and re- 
lieved the sizar students from the un- 
called-for burden which he in his own 
youth had borne. 



KEEP UP GOOD SPIRITS. 

You have sustained losses. It waa 
best that you should ; in the end you will 
see it ; even now you may derive great 
gain from every loss, if you will be led 
by them to find consolation in God. One 
smile from him compensates for every 
worldly loss. You are poor. Not poorer 
than One who, though he wag rich, for 
vour sake became poor, that you, through 
his poverty, mi^ht be rich ; He had not 
where to lay his head. Your dwelling 
maybe comfortless; your children poorly 
dad; you may be unable to educate 
them, or even procure for them all the 
necessaries of life. It is a trial ; but be 
cheerful in it. The Lord can raise up 
friends for you and your little ones ; he 
can give the^ what is unspeakably more 
precious than silver and gold ; they can- 
not long be in want. He who hath 
numbered the hairs of your head know- 
eth that you have need; his resources 
are infinite ; trust in him, speak to him 
of all you need. He can make your cup 
overflow with blessings ; or if he with- 
holds some, he can give others, more 
precious, in their itead.^-£vttngeUsL 
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BCULPTDRK AT THE BRITISH 
HUBEUU. 

In the prefixed plaU our reeden have 
an engTaving of one of ihe reniBrkable 
sculptaret which the eolerpTue of Mr. 
Lajazd has disinterred from the plaini of 
Nineveh, After a long voyage, it hat 
been placed in the Britiah Museum, in an 
entire aUte. Greece, Egypt, and Aisyria 
have thn* lueceitively been ransacked to 
enrich diat national depoeilory with the 
tpoili of antiquity. As we oonlemplete 
thia interesting relic, end estimate the 
labour which bu been incurred in re- 
moving it from its ancient habitation, 
and the long and circuitous voyage which 
it hai bad to uudeitske, we receive a 
pawerfnl impretuon of the enterprise of 
our coonnTmea. It i* not to be won- 
dered at, however, that the natives on 
the snot, who could make no allowance 
for the enthnsiasm which icientifio re- 
aearch intmrei, were coofounded at Mr. 
Lkvaid's drangs. We can well imagine 
with what unreigned sincerity the suh- 
ioined inquiries were addrewed to him. 
The tpeaker, we may observe, waa the 
Arab sheikh of the place. 

" Wonderful I wonderful ! Tell me, 
O bey, what you are going to do with 
tbeae ttonai. So many thouMinds of 
purtm q>ent upon such things I Can it 
be ae yon say, that your people learn 

FEBavAKv, 1851. 



wisdom from them ; or it it, at his reve- 
rence the cadi deelaTet, that they are to 
go to the palace of your queen, who, with 
the rest of the unbelievers, worthip these 
idols? As for witdom, these figiirei will 
not teach you to make any better knivea. 
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making of these things that the English 
show their wisdom. Hera are stones 
which have been buried ever since the 
times of Noah — peace be with him I 
Perhaps they were under-ground before 
the deluge. - I have lived on these lands 
for years. My father and the father of 
my father pitched their tents here before 
me ; but they never beard of these 
figures. For twelve hundred years have 
the true believers (and all true wisdom i* 
with them alone) been settled in this 
country, and none of them ever heard of 
■ palace under ground. Neither did they 
who went before tbem. But, loJ here 
comes a Frank, from many days' journey 
off, and be walks up to the very place, 
and he takes a stick (illustra ' 
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point of bit spear), and makes a line here 
and a line there. 'Here,' says he, 'i* 
the palace ; there,' sajt he, ' is the gate;' 
and he shows us what bas been all our 
lives beneath our feet, without our having 
known anything about it. Wonderful 1 
wonderful! It it by books, is it by 
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magic, is it by your prophets, that you 
have learned these things ? Speak, O bey ; 
tell me the secret of wisdom ?'* 

Of the sculptures recently received 
from Nineveh, the most remarkable are 
the human-headed and eagle-winged bull 
and lion. Our engraving represents the 
latter, which is of colossal dimensions, 
being nine feet long and the same in 
height. Thirteen pairs of these gigantic 
sculptures were discovered by Mr. Layard, 
and several fragments of others ; but th^y 
were too much injured to be worth mov- 
ing. Two lionsjof even larger dimensions, 
had come under his notice ; but these he 
was, from their magnitude, reluctantly 
compelled to leave behind him. 

Of the figure more immediately under 
our notice, it has been observed, that the 
countenance is noble and benevolent in 
expression ; the features being of a true 
Persian type. It wears an egg-shaped 
cap, with a cord round the base of it. 
The hair at the back of the head has 
seven ranges of curls; the beard being 
divided into three ranges of curls, with 
intervals of wavy hair. The elaborately- 
sculptured wings extend over the back of 
the animal to the very verge of the slab. 
All the flat surface is covered with what 
is termed a cuneiform inscription. Round 
the loins is a succession of numerous 
cords, which are drawn into four separate 
knots ; at the extremities are fringes 
forming as many distinct tassels. At the 
end of the tail a claw is visible. The 
strength of the lion, we may add, is 
admirably "delineated in the sculpture, 
showing that the artist had a complete 
acquaintance with the details of its figure 
and anatomy. The precise object which 
the above sculpture was designed to 
represent has not yet been definitely 
determined by antiquaries. It is gene- 
rally considered, however, to personify 
one of the Assyrian deities ; the attributes 
of intelligence, strength, and swiftness 
being typified by the animals employed. 
Even now, while the spectator gazes upon 
the figure, a sensation of vastness fills 
the mind. To receive the full impres- 
sion, however, which it was calculated 
to produce, we must transport our- 
sdves to Nineveh, and glance at the 
numerous objects of a similar character, 
which line the entrance to its palaces or 
temples. " It was with no little excite- 
ment," says Mr. Longworth, 'Hhat I 
suddenly found myself in the magnificent 
abode of the Assyrian kings; the walls 
themselves were crowded with phantoms 



of the past; some of the portly forms 
were so Itfe-like that they might almost 
be imagined stepping from the walls to 
question the rash intruders on their pri- 
vacy. The colossal forms of winged lions 
and bulls with gigantic human faces, the 
idols of a religion long since dead and 
buried, seemed actually in the twilight 
to be raising their desecrated heads from 
the sleep of centuries." 

Some of the most amusing scenes in 
Mr. Layard's excavations at Nineveh 
wer-e connected with the discovery and 
transportation of figures Kke those pictured 
in our engraving. As the lively Arab 
workmen plied their preliminary labours, 
their nimble pickaxes unearthed a pale, 
majestic, colossal face, which seemed to 
their imaginations the genius of the spot, 
demanding of the rash intruders why 
they presumptuously interrupted his long 
slumber of -centuries. All was immedi- 
ately excitement One man, throwing 
down his basket, scampered -off to Mosul 
as fast as his legs would carry him. 
Down poured the population of that 
town, eyes and mouths at full stretch, and 
tongues wagging with wonder. " Hasten, 
O bey !" ^ied one who had scampered 
on horseback to communicate the intel- 
ligence to Mr. Layard ; ^ hasten to the 
diggers, for they have found Nimrod 
himself. Wallah, it is w«nder&il, but 
true; we have seen him with our own 
eyes." The spectator, as he examines 
the sculpture in the British Museum, may 
also share, in some degree, the emotions 
which filled Mr. Layard's own breast, aa 
he gazed for hours on these the first-fruits 
of his labours. ^For twenty-five hun- 
dred years," he says, ^< they had been 
hidden from the eye of man, and they 
now stood forth once more in their ancient 
majesty. But, oh, how changed was the 
scene around them! The luxury and 
civilization of a mighty nation had given 
place to the wretchedness and ignorance 
of a few hal^barbarous tribes. The 
wealth of temples and the riches of great 
cities had been succeeded by ruins and 
shapeless heaps of earth. Nineveh, to 
use the pi»)phetic language of Zephaniah, 
'is become a desolation.' ''' 

The readers of Mr. Layard's interesting 
volumes will derive additional pleasure in 
contemplating the figures of the bull and 
lien in the Museum, from recollecting the 
amusing and exciting scene which had 
attended their removal from the plains of 
Mesopotamia. As the mass descended 
from its elevation, the drums and shrill 
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pipes of tbe Kurdish musicians filled the 
air with their discordant sounds. Women 
screamed ; men shouted ; neither Mr. 
Layard's entreaties, nor the more pow- 
erful appeal of a strong hippopotamus 
whip could procure silence. Down, in 
the midst of all the excitement, came the 
sculpture, with a rush. On finding it 
unbroken, the whole Arabic party darted 
out of the trench, and seizing by the 
hands the women who were looking on, 
commenced a war-dance, yelling with 
redoubled excitement. 

Strange mystic sculpture I If you 
could but speak, what would your accents 
be? Worshipped nearly three thousand 
years ago, entombed for a similar period, 
you wake as it were from your sleep, and 
find all around you changed — Nineveh is 
a desolation, and you yourself the inmate 
of a city which, when you were in the 
height of your glory, had not even begun 
to exist. Each spectator in turn will 
▼lew you with different emotions.. The 
sculptor will see how statuaries modelled 
in ancient Assyria. The antiquary will 
puzzle his brain to decipher your mys- 
terious inscriptions and symbols. The 
thoughtless rustic will gaze with stupid 
wonder at your colossal bulk. The 
attentive student of the word of God will 
see another proof of the sure language of 
prophecy. The pious Christian, too, as 
lie contemplates the idols of a departed 
generation thus overthrown, will be lifted 
up in spirit, more gratefully to adore, 
love, and obey Him who, in uncreated 
majesty, liveth for ever and ever ; and 
who flJone is entitled to the supreme 
place in the hearts and affections of his 
creatures. M. H. W. 



HINTS TO MEN IN BUSINESS. 

I HAVE a family to provide for, and my 
mind is much engaged with procuring for 
them that which is needful for time. Let 
me, then, be on the watch, that while I 
am trafficking with the dust of earthly 
business, my soul be not cleaving to it ; 
while securing a needful supply for time, 
let me not neglect to insure riches for 
eternity. 

I have heard it said, that " people in 
business have no time for religion.'* How 
false is such an assertion ! I turn to my 
Bible, and see Joseph loaded with respon- 
sibility; but yet I find it recorded of 
him, that *' the Lord was with Joseph, 
and he was a prosperous man.'' It is 



a sad mistake to see Christians content 
with allowing Christianity to influence 
them upon spiritual matters^ while the 
secular duties of their calling are disre- 
garded and neglected. If I am a Chris- 
tian, I ought to be the best possible man 
of business, being supported by Him in 
whom Joseph trusted. 

I must take a lesson from the great 
Creator of the universe ; I must " con- 
sider the works of the Lord, and regard 
the operations of his hands." On every 
side I see method and regularity. There 
is no confusion in the course assigned to 
them. Whether I think of the sun and 
moon and stars, as they travel on in their 
appointed spheres; or of the great and 
wide sea, whose tides ebb and flow at 
their Maker's bidding; or of the won- 
derful mechanism of animated nature, — 
all seem to speak of ** wisdom, activity, 
and order." 

I would keep in mind three essentials, 
which ought to pervade all my secular 
concerns : 

1. HoNBSTT. — Am I in a post of trust? 
Let me not betray the confidence reposed 
in me; let me shrink from anything 
approaching to deceit ; and let every 
farthing that I procure for myself be 
obtained in a straightforward, open way. 
Thus shall I be fulfilling the command of 
providing '' things honest in the sight of 
all men." 

2. Diligence. — I must strive against 
sloth and inactivity. It is " the hand of 
the diligent" that "maketh rich," and I 
am reminded to be " not slothful in busi- 
ness." 

3. Peudencb. — " The prudent man 
looketh well to his going." I would avoid 
rashness and carelessness in my business, 
and covet the discretion and understand-* 
ing so plainly enforced by Solomon ; and, 
in all that I undertake, may I remem- 
ber, my Master is in heaven, and what- 
soever my hand findeth to do, may I do- 
it with all my might, " serving the 
Lord," Rom. xii. 11. "If any provide 
not for his own, he is worse than an 
infidel," 1 Tim. v. 8. — American Paper. 



DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON AND HIS 
YOUTHFUL ADMIRERS. 

The author of "The Pleasures of 
Memory " (Mr. Rogers) informs us, that 
when a boy, having an ardent desire to 
behold and converse with a man whose 

e2 
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name was lo Ulattrioui in English litera- 
tura, he determined on introducing; him- 
self to the great lexicographer, in the 
hope that his youth and inexperience 
might plead his excuse. Accordingly he 
proceeaed to Bolt-court, and after much 
hesitation, had actually his hand on the 
knocker, when his heart failed him, and 
he vent away. 

The late Mr. D' Israeli used to relate in 
conversation a somewhat similar anec- 
dote. Anxious to ohtain the acquaint- 
ance and the countenance of so illustrious 
a name, and smitten with the literary 
enthusiasm of youth, he enclosed some 
verses of his own composition to Dr. 
Johnson^ and, in a modest appeal, soli- 
cited the opinion of the great critic as to 
their merits. Having waited for some 
time, without receiving any acknowledg- 
ment of his communication, he proceeded 
to Bolt-court, and laid his hand upon the 
knocker, with the same feelines of shy- 
ness and hesitation which had influenced 
his youthful contemporary, Mr. Rogers. 
His feelings may he readily imagined, 
when, on making the necessary inquiries 
of the servant wno opened the door, he 
found that only a few hours hefore, the 
great lexicographer had breathed his last. 

Near the close of Dr. Johnson's life, 
alsa, two young ladies, who were warm 
admirers of his works, but had never 
•een himself, went to Bolt-court, and, 
asking if he were at home, were shown 
up stairs, where he was writing. He laid 
down his pen on their entrance ; and as 
they stood before him, one of the females 
repeated a speech, of some length, pre- 
viously prepared for the occasion. It 
was an entnusiastic effusion, and when 
the speaker had finished, she panted for 
her idors reply. What was her mortifi- 
cation, when all he said was, *' Fiddle- 
dedee, my dear I " 

The house in Bolt-court, in which 
Johnson breathed his last, unfortunately 
DO longer exists. — • " London and its 
CelebrUies," 



VALENTINE DUVAL; OR, THE 
EMPEROR'S LIBRARIAN. 

Valentine Duval, who died at Vienna, 
A.D. 1772, the librarian of the emperor 
Francis t., one of the most learned men 
of his age, is one of those examples of 
the triumph of perseverance over diffi- 
culties, wnose biography possesses an 
almost romantic interest. He was bom 
in a small village of France ; the son of 



a poor labourer, whose death left his wife 
and young children without any means 
of support. 

At the same time both war and famine 
desolated France, and the widow was 
glad to get her eldest boy, Valentine, at 
the age of ten years, hired to a neigh- 
bour, to take care of his turkeys. Wiiat 
made Valentine Duval lose his first situ- 
ation, is not, perhaps, very well known ; 
but as some reason is generally assigned 
for the juvenile actions of those persona 
whose after-lives have become famous, it 
has been said that the boy*s natural love 
of inquiring into cause and effect led to 
his^smissal from his humble employ. 

He had heard, they say, that toe sight 
of scarlet colour produced a singular 
agitation in the fowl he guarded ; and, to 
verify the generally-received opinion, he 
fastened a scarlet cloth around the neck 
of the turkey-cock ; and the result of this 
first philosophical research led to his 
being dismissed from his charge, by the 
uproar it excited. 

The severe winter of 1709 had then set 
in; misery prevailed through the coun- 
try. Valentine vainlv offered his ser- 
vices in his native place; he could no 
longer be maintained at home, and so, as 
he nimself afterwards recorded, recom- 
mending himself to the providence of 
God, he set forth, like many another 
young voyager over the waves of this 
troublesome world, to seek for the means 
of living elsewhere. After much travel, 
suffering, and disappointment, he was 
seized with illness, and approached the 
door of a sniall farm-house, feeling unable 
to walk further. He knocked, and im- 
plored the people to put him somewhere 
to lie down out of the cold. The poor 
wanderer was at once led to the stable, 
where he threw himself down on some 
straw, among sheep. The next morning 
the farmer came to see him, and found 
he was covered with small-pox. Thoughr 
this man was poor himself, he was not 
devoid of compassion : instead of flying 
from infection, or turning the sufferer 
away, he made him a bed of hay between 
two dung-heaps, stripped off his clothes, 
covered him with the hay, and then 
recommended him to the mercy of God, 
believing the poor unfortunate must die. 

Valentine Duval, however, did not die, 
and ascribed his recovery chiefly to the 
breath of the sheep around him. On 
regaining health, he set out on his travels 
once more, and succeeded at last in 
obtaining employment as a diepherd's 
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boy, on the plains of Lorraine. Adjoin- 
ing his new place of employment were 
acme hermits, who taught him to read. 
His curious mode of life he thus de- 
Bcrihes: 

'* I commenced a new career ; I 
learned to write. One of our old hermits 
traced for me the elements of that ineeni- 
oasart; but with a decrepid and trembling 

band In order not to give him 

the trouble of setting me such copies as 
he could set for me, I thought I would 
teach myself to write. The way I did so 
was this : I took a pane of glass out of 
my window, and placing it on a line of 
writing, I traced outside the glass the 
characters I saw through it By applica* 
tion to this exercise, I soon learned to 
write badly with a great facility. 

" I found an abridgment of arith- 
metic, which soon opened to me an end- 
less source of amusement and pleasure. 
In the woods (while watching the cows), 
I chose the most retired place for study, 
and oflten I chanced to meditate there 
the greater part of a fine summer night 

'* One evening, I was amusing myself 
by considering the cluster of lights spread 
over the immensity of the heavens ; and 
while doing so, I recollected that the 
almanacks announced that on certain 
days the sun entered into signs which 
were distinguished by the names of 
animals, as the ram, the bull, etc. I 
took it into my head that I should like to 
know what these signs were; and pre- 
suming that there must be an assemblage 
of stars which bore the figures of such 
animals, I resolved to make them the 
object of my observations. 

" In order to do so, I selected the 
tallest oak of the forest for my observa- 
tory. Every nieht I repaired thither, 
and, seated on a long projecting bough, I 
sought to discover in the firmament the 
form of a man or a bull. The wonders 
which optics here effected were then un- 
known to me ; my eyes were the only 
telescope I knew of. After having fa- 
tigued them a long time in vain, I was 
ready to give up my hope of discovering, 
when accident supplied me with more 
correct ideas, and reanimated me to per- 
severance." 

The accident to which he alludes was 
the finding a map of the stars, which 
gave him more accurate ideas of their 
position. 

'* I was still," he continues, ** ignorant 
of the elevation of the polar star. In 
the hope of discovering this, I fixed on a 



star which seemed of the third size, then 
with a gimlet I bored a hole through the 
branch of a tree opposite to that star; 
for I said to myself, as a disciple of 
Ptolemy might have done, ' Either that 
star moves or does not move ; if it is a 
fixed star, as my point of observation is 
fixed also, I shall constantly see it 
through this hole in the tree : if it is 
moveable, I shall cease to see it, and 
then I must try another.' 

" This, in fact, I had to do again and 
again, with no other result than that of 
breaking my gimlet. That accident made 
me think of another expedient. I got a 
fine bulrush, and splitting it lengthways, 
took out the pulp, and then tied it up 
again with a string. I mounted with 
this to my observatory in the oak, and 
sitting astride on the old bough, applied 
my eye to the tube, and turned the bul- 
rush to whatever star I wished to observe. 

'* Thus at last, by means of this nocturnal 
telescope, I became acquainted with the 
polar star. It was easy for me then to 
find out the situations of the principal 
constellations, by drawing imaginary lines 
from one star to another, following the 
projection of my celestial map." 

There are few incidents in the lives of 
self-taught men more interesting than 
this simple narrative. How singular a 
spectacle must have been the young 
Duval, with his telescope of bulrush ! 

The perusal of a work on geography 
only excited still further the desire of the 
shepherd boy for knowledge. He had no 
books, nor money to buy them ; but his 
ardour and ingenuity provided him with 
the former. He hunted and caught wild 
animals in the forest, and sold their skins 
or flesh in the neighbouring town ; he 
spread snares for birds, foxes, hares, 
squirrels — all he could get or turn to 
account, and soon realized between thirty 
and forty crowns. He travelled on foot 
more than fifteen miles, to the town of 
Nancy ; bought Pliny's " Natural His- 
tory," Livy's ** Roman History," and a 
curious selection of other works for a 
shepherd youth to purchase, together 
with some good maps. His purchases 
exceeded his cash ; but the bookseller 
insisted on his taking all he had chosen. 
Valentine naturally wished to know why 
the man, to whom he was a stranger, 
would thus trust to him. 

" I confide in your physiognomy," 
said this person in reply, ** and in your 
desire for instruction. I am sure you 
will not deceive me." He did not do so. 
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*' From that time/' continues Duval, 
** my little cell at the hermitage be- 
came an abridged world. The walls were 
hung round with maps of its king- 
doms and provinces ; and as it was so 
small, I fastened my celestial map over 
the roof of my bed, so that I could not 
open my eyes without beholding a cloud 
of stars which had no light but for the 
mind." 

Having accidentally found a gold seal, 
belonging to an English gentleman, he 
had the integrity to restore it to its 
owner, who, pleased with his honesty 
and intelligence, made him a present of 
books. A still more happy event was, 
however, at hand. 

In a wood which he had made his only 
study, Valentine was one day sitting 
beneath a tree, surrounded by books, and 
intently tracing a route on the map. He 
had been told, that in America facilities 
for studying at a university would be 
afforded to him. He was tracing the 
route from France to America, thinking 
how he could pursue it. A stranger, who 
had been regarding him unperceived, 
drew near, and inquired what he was 
about. 

*' I am tracing the route to America," 
replied the youth, with unconcern. 

" Why do you want to know it ?" the 
stranger asked. 

" I want to get there, if I can, to pur- 
sue my studies at a university." 

** Indeed I" cried the stranger. " Surely 
there are colleges in Lorraine which might 
answer you as well." 

** But how am I to go to them, when 
I am poor, and have no friends?" 

<'Why, as your fondness for study 
seems to deserve it, I shall be happy to 
assist you in entering one." 

At that moment some gentlemen and 
servants, who were of the stranger's 
party, came through the wood, and 
saluted him with the title of highness. 
The shepherd youth found it was the 
sovereign duke of Lorraine who had just 
undertaken to be his patron. The duke 
fulfilled his promise. Valentine Duval 
entered a college at his charge ; and when 
his studies there were ended, he made 
the young man his librarian, and had 
him afterwards appointed professor of 
history at the academy of Luneville, the 
town where the young shepherd had gone 
to the fair when he bought his first maps. 

From that post of honour Duval passed 
into the service of the then emperor of 
Germany, Francis i., where his genius 



found a suitable field for its exercise. 
Before entering upon this post he re- 
visited his native place, and as a memo- 
rial, we trust, of his gratitude to God for 
his gracious dispensations towards him, 
built a school-house for the benefit of 
poor children. He died, as we stated, 
in 1772. His biography, to repeat oar 
opening remark, has almost a romantic 
interest; and illustrates, in a singular 
manner, the beneficial results which 
spring from perseverance. His thirst 
for knowledge was insatiable ; but with- 
out detr&cting from that praiseworthy 
feature, we may only observe, that per- 
severance is never so appropriately exer- 
cised as when, under the teaching of the 
Holy Spirit, it directs its possessor to the 
acquisition of that knowledge which is 
Divine, and the attainment of those joys 
which are celestial in their nature and 
endless in their duration. B. 



THE PRESENT MOMENT. 

How important and solemn are many 
of the considerations connected with the 
present moment of tinie. 

This moment, I who read these words 
am either a regenerated soul, pardoned 
and saved by grace, or an unrenewed 
sinner, exposed to the wrath of God — a 
son of the Lord most high, or a willing 
servant of Satan — an heir of heaven and 
eternal glory, or a traveller in the broad 
road to hopeless perdition. 

This moment, whatever be my cha« 
racter, I am in the presence and under 
the immediate notice of a holy God, 
whose all> searching eye reads my inmost 
thoughts. 

This moment, the power of that God, 
prompted by his mercy, upholds me in 
conscious existence, protects and pre- 
serves me from death ; while some one or 
more of my fellow-beings is compelled to 
obey the summons of the " king of ter- 
rors," and hasten to be numbered with 
the dead. 

This moment a record is made in that 
book out of which I am to be judged — a 
record of my present act — a record of 
what I am intending to do the next 
moment, and at some future hour — a 
record of the motives which now actuate 
me, and prompt me to the perform&nce 
of these contemplated acts. 

The passing moment is just now going 
into eternity, to witness in a case soon to 
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be tried— « case upon the decision of 
which my eternal happiness or misery 
depends. 

The present moment shortens the 
period allotted me for preparation to 
stand before the *' great white throne" of 
God and the Lamb, and brings me so 
much nearer my eternal home ; for 

** ETery beating pnlse I tell 

Leaves but the aumber less." 

This moment I am liable to be sum- 
moned before the judgment-seat of the 
Searcher of hearts, to give an exact 
account of my past life and present cha- 
racter; for, 

** Dangers stand thick through all the ground, 
To push me to the tomb-." 

This moment, if I am still an impeni- 
tent sinner, I am growing more hardened 
in sin and rebellion against God, and my 
future prospects are becoming more 
deeply and fearfully enshrouded in 
gloom. 

This moment, if an unconverted soul, 
I am turning my back upon the bleeding, 
dying Saviour of sinners, and deafening 
my ear to all the touching accents and 
afiectionate invitations of mercy, uttered 
by the spotless Lamb of Calvary ! 

This moment, doubtless, some soul is, 
by neglect or sinful act, dropping the 
last drop into its cup of iniquity, previous 
to its being given over to hardness of 
heart and blindness of mind for ever; 
and I know not, if I am still unreconciled 
to God, but that even now I may be 
passing that critical point. 

This moment, O my soul, awake to 
action in reference to thine eternal in- 
terests ; for upon the decisions of this mo- 
ment thy future and unalterable destiny 
may depend ! Flee then to the Saviour ; 
cry to him, if you have never yet done 
so ; ask fervently for his Spirit ; and from 
the present moment resolve, in the Divine 
strength, to submit to his light and easy 
yoke ! — The Advocate, 



THE YOUNG SAMARITAN. 
AN INCIDENT OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW'S DAY. 

Towards the close of the afternoon of 
a briUiani and more than usually warm 
day in August, 1572, two ladies, of the 
middle rank, were returning from wit- 
nessing one of the gorgeous pageants 
which had been given in Paris, in honour 
of the recent nuptials of the king of 
Navarre. Of these ladies, one, a few 



years vounger than the other, was an 
English maiden, of the name of Cicely 
Howard; At the time of our narrative, 
she happened to be on a temporary visit 
to the French capital, and resided with 
her companion, madame Lecroix, a dis- 
tant relative of her father. This lady 
was a Parisian both by birth and tastes ; 
although nominally a Huguenot, she 
oared little for the distinctive peculiarities 
of Protestantism, visiting the mass-house 
fully as often as the chapel. Our young 
countrywoman, who had been trained in 
habits of deep piety,, was returning, wea- 
ried of the glittering spectacle she had 
witnessed, and listening, with little inter- 
est, to her volatile companion, who was 
loud in admiration of the splendour of 
the scene. Madame Lecroix was in the 
midst of a long description of some 
elegant velvet mantle, which she had 
noticed in the procession ; when as they 
entered a street comparatively deserted 
by passengers, a low eroan, as of one in 
pain, caught the quick ear of the young 
Englishwoman^ 

" Hush, dear madame I " she ex- 
claimed; '* did you not hear that sound ? 
Some one near us must be ill, or in 
distress." 

** We have no time to stop, you know," 
rejoined her companion, as Cicely paused 
— "and perhaps it was only your own 
fancy, after all. — Well, as I was saying, 
it was such a jewel of a mantle." 

" Nay, there again,,"^ said Cicely, *' is 
the same sound ; " and she looked 
anxiously round to discover whence it 
proceeded. "Oh! I see," she con- 
tinued; "it must be that poor soldier, 
leaning against the gateway over there : 
he is ill. No one is near him ; shall we 
not ask him the cause of his distress?" 

" Surely not. Cicely," exclaimed ma- 
dame Lecroix, by no means pleased at 
the interruption; ^^it would be highly 
indecorous for me to do so, whatever may 
be your customs in England." 

" With your permission, then, I will 
go alone," rejoined the young English- 
woman ; and, springing with a light step 
across the street, she found the soldier, 
pale and exhausted, and scarce able to 
stand. 

" You appear to be very ill ? " she 
timidly inquired. " Can I do anything 
to relieve you?" 

" Oh yes ! " said the soldier, " I am ill 
indeed. Some water, kind lady — some 
water, to save my life ! I have not long 
recovered from a lingering fever, and 
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have mounted guard, I fear, too soon ; 
but I dare not quit my post." 

To knock at an adjoining door, Uf 
■elicit a draught of water from the female 
who opened it, and to bear it to the poor 
invalia, was with Cicely Howard the 
work of a few minutes. Joyfully the 
soldier drained the cup, and was evidently 
revived by its contents. 

** The blessing of the holy virgin and 
St. Bartholomew be with you, kind 
maiden, "gratefully exclaimed the soldier, 
as he still retained the vessel in his hands. 
'' I covet no blessing but God's," said 
Cicely, who had been early trained to 
abhor any approaches to Romish super- 
stition; <*but it is time I should rejoin 
my companion. Let me restore, I pray 
you, the cup to its owner." 

" You are English and a Huguenot, I 
perceive, madame," said the soldier, with 
a peculiar look, which startled Cicely. 
" May I ask where you reside ? I 
beseech you, deny me not an answer," 
he continued, observing Cicely's natural 
hesitation; "it is no impertment curi- 
osity which makes me ask it. I cannot 
return the cup until you have told me." 
Anxious to overtake madame Lecroix, 
and embarrassed at her situation. Cicely 
hesitated a moment longer, and then 
hastily named the street where she 
resided, and the number of her house. 
^ Do not, I beseech you, on the honour 
of a soldier," she added (half ashamed of 
what, in the confusion of the moment, 
she had done), ** do not distress me by 
any fbrther notice; you have rendered 
abundant thanks already for my small 
kindness; and my companion has been 
even now too long detained by me." 

Cicely hastened on in the direction 
which her friend had taken. On rejoin- 
ing her, she found madame Lecroix 
highly scandalized at the impropriety 
which, as she considered, her companipn 
had committed. 

" Impracticable girl ! " she exclaimed ; 
"how could you venture to notice any 
one, so far your inferior, in the street?" 
" Since you ask me, dear madame, I 
must tell you the truth," rejoined Cicely. 
" It was because our Lord gave to his 
disciples the parable of the Good Sama- 
ritan, and bade them do likewise; and 
even the small gift of a cup of water in 
his name is not despised." 

" I wish you were in England again, 
with all my heart, mademoiselle," im- 
patiently replied madame Lecroix. " I 
have no idea of being troubled with your 



religion during the week; your bigotry 
on Sunday is amply sufficient. Besides, 
you have betrayed yourself and ruined as 
all, by refusioff the blessing of the virgin 
and acknowledging yourself a Huguenot 
We shall be denounced before the week 
is out It was not without some bad 
object that the rude fellow asked your 
address." 

" Surely," said Cicely, " you have not 
forgotten what you told me yourself a 
few days ago, that all was well with the 
Protestant cause since admiral Coligni 
had come to Paris." 

"It is true I said so; but I did not 
know then that the queen had only lately 
declared that there should be but one 
religion in France. You know nothing, 
child, of our many causes for doubt and 
mistrust. Take care that you go no 
more abroad while you remain in Paris. 
Your Protestant wilfulness is intolerable." 
Cicely, seeing the inutility of any 
further remonstrances, mutely signified 
her acquiescence ; and, in the depth of 
her heart, thanked God for a faith which 
taught her to fulfil duty, undisturbed by 
fear of consequences. On reachmg 
home, she was pleased to find a commu* 
nication from her father, intimating his 
wish that she should now return from 
Paris ; and requesting her to proceed to 
England by way of Calais, at which town 
she would find arrangements made, by a 
friend whom he named, for conveying 
her safely to Dover. Cicely with joy 
received this intimation ; and as she re- 
tired to rest in her chamber, earnestly 
did she mingle with prayers for the 
Divine protection, thanksgiving at the 
prospect of so soon rejoining her dearest 
earthly friend. Never were prayers for 
protection, it will be found, more needed. 
The hour of midnight was passed ; the 
festivities of the day had some time 
closed, and the many visitors of distinc- 
tion, who filled the Louvre and every 
h6tel in Paris, had retired. The city 
slept, apparently, in perfect tranquillity. 
Yet there were uneasy spirits, vainly 
seeking repose, and of these two or three 
stood in anxious suspense at an open 
window of the palace. Charles ix. of 
France, his brother of Anjou, and the 
fascinating Catherine de Medicis were 
alone together. The king sometimes 
paced the room, his brow clouded, his 
lips compressed, his whole form quivering 
with excitement, while Catherine watched 
every movement with intense anxiety. 
Suddenly he turned to the window and 
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listened, but all was still as death. 
" There is yet time," be said, in a hollow 
▼oice ; " ho ! some one to bear a message 
to the duke of Guise, instantly I" And 
he was hastening to the door. But his 
mother sprang to intercept him. She 
took his hand, and led him back to the 
window. " My son," she said, "at this 
moment pity would be absurd ; clemency 
would be weakness. Extreme measures 
are grievous, but wise when needful. Be 
manly and composed. Hark I " 

They listenea until pulsation seemed 
to pause, and their limbs to become rigid, 
when suddenly a pistol-shot broke the 
stillness of the night. The mother and 
her sons started with horror, and ere 
sense or judgment returned to their con- 
trol, the tocsin of St. Germain 1' Auxerrois 
tolled its terrific signal, and forth rushed 
the citizen assassins to the massacre of 
their slumbering brethren. 

The king, wrought to frenzy, called 
for some one to save Coligni. 

** It is too late," said Catherine ; << his 
was the first head to fall ! " 

''Then no Huguenot shall live to 
accuse me of the murder," cried the 
furious king ; and ere the scene of 
slaughter closed, his own hand had fired 
upon his flying subjects, and the horrors 
of that fearful night stamped their visions 
on his brain for ever ! 

-But guilty heads were not the only 
ones that could not rest that night in 
Paris. Cicely had been disturbed by 
unusual restlessness, and, after many 
efforts at composure, arose and opened 
the casement, to breathe the refreshing 
air of the summer night. Her mind 
passed beyond the starry sky to Him 
whose glory *' the heavens declare, and 
the firmament showeth his handy work ;" 
and she was absorbed in meditation upon 
his greatness and his love, when the 
same bell that had startled the palace, 
struck upon her ear. At a loss to know 
whether or not it were intended as an 
alarm, she hastily threw on her dress, 
and returned to the easement to look out 
and listen. For some time she heard 
only a distant sound of confused noises, 
which could scarcely be defined; but 
aflter a time, rushing footsteps seemed to 
gather in the streets, and soon, amidst 
shrieks and shouts and pistol-shot, she 
heard the ill-omened cry, "Down with 
the Huguenots I Down with the Hugue- 
nots I" Cicely closed the window in 
dismay, and falling on her knees, be- 
sought aid and protection from Him who 



is "a very present, help in time of 
trouble." The noise and confusion in 
the street meanwhile increased, and a 
loud battering was commenced at the 
door. 

<* Down with the Huguenots I the Hu- 
guenots I " shouted the crowd without, as 
the door yielded to the strength of the 
assailants ; and several armed men, with 
white badges on their hats, rushed in. 
'* Where are the Huguenots ? " they cried. 

"I am a Hupuenot," said Cicely, 
calmly, — "the others in the house all 
attend mass." And, overcome by the 
dreadful but heroic effort, she sank at the 
feet of the advancing murderer ; but the 
uplifted sword was dashed aside by an- 
other. " Hold 1" said he, " this is my 
victim I " and looking on the pale face 
of the English girl, be threw his cloak 
around her, and bore her away from the 
scene of blood and death. 

" Fear not, ladv," he whispered, as he 
hurried through the streets. " Remember 
the cup of cold water I Jean Arnaud 
will repay that generous deed." 

Cicely would have implored him to 
save her friends; but he bade her be 
silent, lest they should be interrupted, 
and both perish together. 

On they went, the soldier leading her, half 
unconscious, through scenes and sounds 
of indescribable horror, until be reached 
a small, mean dwelling, in a humble 
street, where a respectable female ad- 
mitted them. 

" Mother," said Arnaud, " I have 
saved her; protect her as you would 
your own Annette." 

" Bless thee, my child," said the wo- 
man, kindly ; '* I thank the virgin Mary 
for ifavouring thy design. But away 
now, Arnaud, or you may be suspected 
of disloyalty. Back to thy duty, my 
son ! " 

" It is fearful work, mother ; I will 
take no more part in such a scene." 

" Ah 1 if they would but be converted, 
there would be no need to kill them ; but 
they are ignorant and bigoted," simply 
replied tbt woman. 

" But you will guard this lady, though 
a Huguenot, mother? She is not a sub- 
ject of France, and should not suffer with 
the rebels." 

" No, truly ; I shall guard her for her 
kind deed to thee, be she who she may ; 
so away to thy post, my son." 

" Now lady,' said madame Arnaud, as 
her son retired, " this will secure your 
safety, even without my aid;" and she 
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attempted to tbrow a rosary round the 
neck of Cicely. 

But the Protestant maiden shrunk from 
its touch; it was now, to her mind, a 
more terrific and odious symbol than 
ever. 

"I cannot, madame. Pardon me; I 
am not a Protestant in name only. I 
cannot seem what I am not, even to save 
my life." 

Madame Amaud thought she was too 
weak and ill to be urged further, and 
tenderly watched ber through many days 
of sickness and suffering consequent upon 
the distress and terror she had undergone. 

Amaud either could not or would not 
bring any tidings of madame Lecroix; 
and Cicely could not venture to seek her 
former residence, in the present excited 
state of the city. By his kind exertions 
a respectable escort was obtained to 
Calais, whence she took ship for England, 
and soon despatched many a token of 
English gratitude to her generous pre- 
server and his aged mother. It was only 
some months after reaching England, 
that she learned that madame Lecroix 
had perisbed. Her halting between truth 
and error had proved her ruin. 

** Father," said Cicely, as, sbe clasped 
him affectionately to her heart, ** it was 
through the knowledge and love of our 
God that my life was saved. Had I 
never known Him who spoke that beau- 
teous parable ; had he not made me love 
to do his bidding, I had never stayed to 
give the cup of water — I had perished 
on that awful night ! " P. 



1 THE SALAMANDER. 

The true history of this reptile, which 
belongs to the order ampkibiaf is as fol- 
lows : — It has four limbSj a long smooth 
tail, wilh a thick head, large eyes, and a 
wide mouth; its colour is black, varie- 
gated with large yellow marks ; the sides 
present many warty excrescences, and 
the skin is sprinkled over with small 
glands: there are teeth in the palate; 
the toes are free, It is a native of the 
central and southern portions of Europe, 
and commences its existence (the young 
being produced alive, and deposited in 
marshes) as an aquatic tadpole ; then it 
undergoes a metamorphosis, analogous to 
that of the tadpole, of the frog, or newt ; 
and this being perfected, it leaves the 
water, and takes up its residence in damp, 
cool situations, being frequently found 



under decaying logs of timber, in the 
crevices of mouldering walls, and similar 
places of concealment. As it increases 
m growth, it from time to time sheds the 
cuticle, which is moulted in flakes. 
Insects, small worms, etc., constitute its 
food. From its numerous cutaneous pores 
oozes a glutinous milky fluid, of a very 
acrid nature, and which, though not 
capable of seriously injuring large ani- 
mals, is yet fatal to some of the smaller 
animals. It would appear that this fluid 
is secreted in large quantities when the 
reptile is alarmed or irritated, and is even 
ejected to some distance. Laurenti 
proved that this secretion is rapidly fatal 
to small lizards, at least when injected 
into their mouth. On one occasion he 
tried to make two gray lizards bite a 
salamander, which being teased and irri- 
tated, threw some of this fluid into their 
mouths ; one of the lizards immediately 
expired, the other fell into convulsions, 
and was dead in two minutes. On an- 
other occasion he introduced a portion of 
this into the mouth of a lizard, which 
became convulsed, and soon expired. 
That this acrid secretion is intended as a 
means of defence against the attacks of 
its natural foes, such as snakes, etc., is 
not to be doubted; and although it 
might not kill a dog, we may readily 
imagine that the dog's mouth would long 
burn with anguish, the tongue become 
swollen, and the jaws drip with frothy 
saliva. We have seen a dog thus dis- 
tressed after seizing a toad. The winter 
is passed in a state of torpor, in some 
hole or convenient recess. 

The unpleasant appearance, the recluse 
habits, and above all, the extremely acrid 
secretion which exudes from the skin of 
the salamander, led the ancients (prone 
to superstition, and but little addicted to 
a calm philosophic investigation of animal 
nature) to attribute properties to it but 
little less terrible in their effects than 
those of the basilisk. Its bite was 
accounted deadly ; and not only so, but 
to anything touched by its saliva, a poi- 
sonous quality was imparted ; herbs over 
which it crept became imbued with bane- 
ful properties; nay, even the fruits of 
trees, over the branches of which it 
crawled, received the malignant influence 
of its saliva : if applied to the hair of the 
head, it acted as a depilatory, causing 
baldness. In short the reptile was re- 
garded with horror, and classed among 
those ^ ingredients of destruction which 
the wizard or poisoner used for effecting 
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the death of his victims. But the ro- 
mance of the salamauder does not end 
here ; — destructive to all living things, it 
was itself indestructible, so f&r as the 
agency of fire is concerned, not only exist- 
ing tranquilly in ^e midst of burning em- 
bers, but rapidly extinguishing the glowing 
faggots;:, furthermore, regarding fire as if 
th^ biasing fuel were a natural foe, it 
boldiy advanced to put the trial of its 
owb powers and that of the fire to the 
test, ever coming off victorious. Here 
let it be remembered, that the cuta- 
neous secretion of the salamander is 
poured forth, under excitement, very 
copiously, and that the ancients burned on 
their hearths logs of wood and bundles of 
faggots, which may be ignited in some 
parts, but not so in others. We may con- 
ceive that an animal of this kind, brought 
in among the bundles of wood, might, 
in its extremity^ and pouring forth its 
fluid secretion, dart through the fire 
without sufiering much injury, or even 
endure for a considerable time the heat 
of the non-ignited mass of the heaped-up 
combustibles ; and at length spring forth, 
to the astonishment and terror of be- 
holders. 

However this may be, the belief mav 
be said to have generally prevailed. 
Aristotle notices the exemption of this 
reptile from the consuming agency of 
fire rather as a report than as verified by 
any experiment ; but he appears to 
receive it as a fact, and adduces it as a 
proof, that there are some creatures over 
which flame has no power, ^lian, 
Dioscoride^ Pliny, and others, gave 
strong testimony to this most extraor- 
dinary quality, as possessed by the reptile 
in question. To these writers Galen 
(bom A.D. 131) must, in this point, be 
regarded as forming an exception; and 
BO, in later times, was Pierre Andr6 
Mathiole (born 1500). See his << Com- 
mentaries on Dioscorides." The general 
belief, however, was as we have stated, 
and so continued until zoology began to 
become elevated into a true science. , 
Even then it lingered amongst the unin- 
formed, and M. Ponthonier, the French 
consul at Rhodes, related to Sonnini a 
strange story of a salamander seen, to 
the consternation of his servants, in his 
kitchen fire; and which, not without 
some trouble, he caught, and preserved 
in spirits of wine. But Ponthonier, who 
showed his prodigy to Sonnini, did not 
notice what the naturalist immediately 
detected ; namely, that the limbs and 



portions of the body were half roasted. 
Ponthonier 's story was published, and, 
but for Sonnini, might have confirmed 
the credulous in the old belief. 

We may here add, that the heart of 
this animal was worn as an amulet, being 
regarded as efiicacious in preserving the 
wearer against fire. In the middle ages 
it was ridiculously supposed by the alche- 
mists to have the power of transmuting 
quicksilver into gold. Horrible were the 
tortures to which, from this idea, these poor 
reptiles were subjected ; for although the 
process was considered as involving the 
operator in great danger, avarice ren- 
dered him resolute. The wretched rep- 
tiles were confined in a vessel placed over 
a glowing fire, and, by means of an iron 
tube, the quicksilver was poured upon 
them, and thus they were consumed; 
but (as we need not say) without the 
realization of the hopes of the experi- 
mentalist In those times of darkness, as 
far as natural history is concerned, the 
mineral substance asbestos was denomi- 
nated ** salamander's wool," either from 
its incombustibility, or because it was 
really supposed to be some preparation of 
that animal; for they could not be so 
ignorant as to think it a wool-bearer. Cloth 
of salamander's skin was shown to Marco 
Polo ; but the traveller at once perceived 
that this fire-proof fabric was of mineral 
origin. 

We might here enter far more at 
length into the fabulous history of the 
scUamandra maculata ; but we have said 
enough to open to the reflective mind a 
sufficient glimpse of the ignorance and 
superstition of past ages. It may be 
deemed strange that learned men, whose 
works, transmitted to us, attest exaltation 
of intellect and depth of reflection, should 
have fallen into such a mist of supersti- 
tion ; and this the more especially, as the 
great men of antiquity disbelieved in the 
imaginary gods which were revered by 
the lower classes, and chuckled over a 
system intended to awe the multitude. 
But so it was : the visible works of the 
Lord were not rightly studied, nor his 
laws correctly investigated. M. 



ANECDOTES OF PETER THE CRUEL. 

Peter the Cruel, or Peter the Just, as 
he is variously termed by diflerent writers, 
occupied the throne of Castile and Leon, 
in Spain, towards the latter part of the 
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fourteenth century. It ii related of him, 
that one night, as he wai passing, alone 
and disffuised, through a back street of 
Seville, he quarrelled with a stranger, upon 
some frivolous pretext. Swords were 
drawn, and the king killed his adversary. 
At the approach of the officers of justice, he 
took flight, and regained the palace, ima- 
gining that he had not heen recognised. 
An inquest was held. The only witness 
of the duel was an old woman, who, by 
the light of a lamp, had confusedly 
beheld the tragical scene. According to 
her deposition, the two cavalleros had 
concealed tbeir faces under their cloaks, 
as was the custom with the gallants of 
Andalusia ; but the knees of one of them, 
the conqueror, in walking, cracked. Now 
every one at Seville knew that this crack- 
ing of the knees was peculiar to the king, 
and the consequence of some malforma- 
tion, which did not, however, prevent 
him from being active and expert in all 
bodily exercises. 

Somewhat embarrassed by the dis- 
covery, the alffuasils could not deter- 
mine whether they should punish the old 
woman, or, which would be still better, 
purchase her silence. The king, how- 
ever, ordered a sum of money to be given 
her, and avowed himself to be the guilty 
person. It now remained to punish the 
person, which was a difficult matter. The 
law was explicit in such a case: the 
murderer ought to be beheaded, and his 
body exposra on the place where the 
crime had been committed. Don Pedro 
ordered that his own head,wearingacrown, 
should be modelled in stone, and the bust 
placed in a niche in the middle of the street 
which had been the scene of the combat. 
This bust was restored in the seventeenth 
century, and is still to be seen in the 
Calle ael Candilego, in Seville. 

This ingenious mode of escaping out of 
a dilemma, although conformable to the 
customs of the middle ages, proved rather 
the king's fertility of invention than his 
impartiality. The following anecdote will 
give a more favourable idea of his justice. 
A priest, provided with a rich benefice, 
had deeply injured a shoemaker. On 
being brought before an ecclesiastical 
tribunal (the only one to which he was 
amenable), the priest was for his crime 
suspended for some months from the ex- 
ercise of his sacerdotal functions. The 
artisan, dissatisfied with the sentence, 
determined to punish the offence himself; 
and, laying in wait for his adversary, in- 
flicted on him a severe corporal chastise- 



ment. He was immediately arrested^ 
tried, and sentenced to deatn. He ap- 
pealed to the king. The gross partiality 
of the ecclesiastical judges had produced 
much scandal. Don Pedro parodied 
their sentence by condemning the shoe- 
maker to abstain from making shoes for 
a year. — lAfe of Peter |A« Crid. 



THE GERMAN FISHERMEN'S SABBATH. 

At home or abroad, a Christian should 
be very careful to keep holy the sabbath 
day. In travelling, especially, amidst 
scenes of constant change and excite* 
ment, we require a day of rest ; and God 
requires it of us. Much harm has not 
only been done, but much good undone, 
by the bad example which some of our 
countrymen have set in this respect. If 
care is taken, arrangements may easily 
be made to pass the sabbath in peace and 
quietness ; and even if we are not able to 
attend any place of worship, we can at 
least commune with our hearts in our 
own chambers, and be still. 

It was on one of these quiet Sundays, 
snatched as it were from the bustle and 
excitement of a brief tour in Northern 
Germany, that the scene we are about to 
describe took place. 

Late one Saturday evening, a party 
arrived from Putbus, and took up their 
residence at the litde village of Alten- 
kirchen, where they resolved to spend 
the sabbath. They were very merry, 
talking of that pleasant watering-place, 
with its beautiful bay-^aHilmost as beautiful 
as the celebrated Bay of Naples, only in 
miniature. As the evening advanced, 
they began to speak of graver things, 
and to inquire whether there was any 
place of worship which they might attend 
on the morrow. One of the party sud- 
denly remembered that it was the season 
of the herring fishery, and bade them 
lenre everything to him. 

It was a bright, sunny morning; our 
party stood upon the sea-shore, listening 
to the murmuring, or rather to the rip- 
pling of the waves, for the eea was very 
calm. 

" There is no church here," said one. 

" Wait," replied another ; " we are too 
early. It depends upon the tide." They 
sat down upon a block of wood, and re- 
lapsed into silence. Presently number- 
less dark specks began to emerge from 
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tbe distant horiason. Ab they drew 
nearer, it was seen that they were fish- 
ing-boats. Most of the sails were white, 
and as the sunlight fell upon them they 
resembled a flock of sea*birds. On they 
came, one after another, but very quietly, 
and drew up on the shore, side by side. 
They were filled with fishermen from the 
neighbouring islands. A few straggling 
boats were still visible in the distance, 
when a tall, gray-haired man appeared 
upon the shore. The murmuring of many 
voices was hushed ; and after ^ few mo- 
ments spent in silent prayer, he gave out 
a hymn, which, caught up as it was, and 
echoed from shore to shore, had a very 
striking and solemn efiect The laggard 
boata glided swiftly and silently in, and 
by the time the singine had ended, a 
universal silence reigned around, broken 
only by the pleasant music of the waves. 

The clear tones of the minister were 
distinctly audible throughout that vast 
congregation, as he preached to them 
Jesus, the way, the truth, and the life. 
Some, perhaps, heard of the Saviour for 
the first time; for they were, for the 
moat part, rude, unlettered men. Tears 
might be seen upon many a rough, 
weather-stained countenance. There is 
something solemn in the tears of a strong 
man. One or two wept audibly. A few 
smiled, as though listening to glad tidings 
not altogether unfamiliar to them. All 
were deeply attentive. The discourse 
was timpie and appropriate, but at the 
same time earnest and awakening. The 
minister felt that he was preaching to 
those whose lives were more than usually 
precarious and uncertain. He mentioned 
a little fleet of fishing-boats which he had 
seen go out one calm, moonlight evening, 
during the last season of the herring 
fishery ; but which never came back 
again. A sudden storm arose, and all 
perished I Those who had not yet come 
to Christ, who wilfully rejected him in 
the hardness of their hearts, or put it ofi*, 
perhaps, to a more convenient season, 
saying within themselves, '*It will be 
time enough to think of these things 
when the herring fishery is over ; we are 
too busy now " — ^perished everlastingly ! 
But Bucdi as believed, and loved, and put 
their trust in the Lord Jesus Christ, had 
bat exchanged sorrow for rejoicing, toil 
for reat, ana earth for heaven I 

" I visited one poor woman, "continued 
the minister, " whose husband was lost 
at the melancholy period to which I have 
alluded. He was a bad husband, and a 



bad father; but she had forgotten that 
now that he was gone, and spoke of him 
with affectionate tenderness. ' Poor 
man!' said she, 'no wonder that he 
was put out sometimes. He had a hard 
life of it, working from morning till 
night ; but he is at peace now— that is my 
only consolation.' My friends, this poor 
widow's consolation was a false one! 
' There is no peace, saith my God, to the 
wicked.' There is no peace out of 
Christ!" 

Much more was said to the same pur- 
pose; and then, another hymn having 
been given out and sung, and the bless- 
ing pronounced, the little fleet of fishing- 
boats began quietlv to disperse. Some of 
the men continued to sing as they glided 
over the rippling waves, and the solemn 
notes of that old hymn-tune were slow to 
die away. 

Perceiving that they were strangers, 
the venerable minister approached our 
little party, and entered into conversation 
with them. He told them that the scene 
with which they appeared to have been 
80 much interested, might be witnessed 
for eight successive Sundays, at the 
period of the herring fishery. This was 
the fourth time he had preached during 
the present season. He nad great reason 
to hope that, under the blessing of God, 
good had been and would be done by 
these means. He mentioned one or two 
instances of an evident change both in 
heart and life among his congregation ! 
There may have been more, he said, for 
it was his belief that we are often, for 
wise purposes, not permitted to know 
half the good, or, alas 1 half the evil of 
which we may be the unconscious instru- 
ments. <* But we shall know one day," 
added he, <* even as we are known." He 
was evidently fatigued with his exertions, 
for he was an old man, and the day was 
intensely hot ; nevertheless, it was easy 
to perceive that his was a labour of love. 
He parted from our travellers as men 
part who will never, in all probability, 
meet again in this world ; but hope to ao 
so in another and a better. 

The evening came slowlv on. There 
was a glorious sunset, and the sea looked 
like a sheet of gold. The rippling waves 
seemed to be gliding away with the glit- 
tering fragments, and to break murmur- 
inglv on the shore in sorrow that their 
brightness had passed away so soon. A 
soft, summer twilight succeeded; and 
then the pale stars came out, one by one, 
and the lighthouse at Arkona becama 
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distinctly visible on its chalky promon- 
tory, standing nearly a hundred and 
seventy-five feet above the sea. The bell 
of a distant church rang through the still 
air, reminding our travellers that it was 
the Lord's day, and they returned to 
thank him for it — for the beautiful world 
he had made and redeemed to himself, 
and for the many and undeserved mercies 
which had followed them throughout 
their whole lives, even until now. 

So ended our sabbath at Alton kirchen. 

E. Y. 



THE ONE CHERISHED SIN. 

Often from my window on the sea- 
shore I have observed a little boat at 
anchor. Day after day, and month after 
month, it is seen at the same spot. While 
many a e^allant vessel spreads its sails, 
and, catching the favouring breeze, has 
reached the haven, this little bark moves 
not from its accustomed spot. True it is 
that when the tide rises, it rises ; and 
when it ebbs again, it sinks; but it 
advances not. Why is this? Approach 
nearer, and you will see. It is fastened 
to the earth by one slender rope. There 
is the secret. A cord scarcely visible 
enchains it, and will not let it go. Now, 
stationary Christians, see here your state, 
— the state of thousands. Sabbaths come 
and go, but leave them as before. Ordi- 
nances come and go ; ministers come 
and go ; means, privileges, sermons, 
move them not, — yes, they move them ; 
— a slight elevation by a sabbath tide, 
and again they sink ; but no onward, 
heavenward movement. They are re- 
mote as ever from the haven of rest ; this 
sabbath as the last, this year as the past. 
Some one sin enslaves, enchains the soul, 
and will not let it go. Some secret, un- 
seen, allowed indulgence, drags down the 
soul, and keeps it fast to earth. 'If it be 
so, snap it asunder ; make one desperate 
effort in the strength of God. Take the 
Bible as your chart, and Christ as your 
pilot, to steer you safely amid the dan- 
gerous rocks ; and pray for the Spirit of 
all grace to fill out every sail, and waft 
you onwards over the ocean of life, to 
the haven of everlasting rest. 



HOW GOD'S WILL IS DONE IN HEAVEN. 

It is done with sincerity and cheerful- 
ness. There is no hypocrisy there ; no 



formal sacrifice is offered on that altar. 
There is no pensiveness, no depression, 
no gloom in tnat blessed society, but all 
that is buoyant and <;heerful. In this 
low world true religion is an exotic ; an 
unnatural and indigenous plant, confined 
and stunted in its growth, and sometimes 
a meagre, dwarfish, and ungainly thing ; 
it partakes of the cold soil and cheerless- 
ness of this low earth ; never arrives at 
maturity, and sometimes blooms to fade. 
But what pencil can paint or poetry 
describe its beauty and fragrance, when 
transplanted to the skies? No longer 
some depressed and drooping floweret, it 
is like Sharon's rose, unfolding its leaves 
on its native bed. 

It is the joy, I had almost said it is 
the mirth of heaven, to obey the statutes 
of its King. The perception, the rea> 
son, the judgment, the memory, are all 
joyfully employed in such a service. 
Even the imagination, that ungo- 
vemed< and wandering faculty, which 
here on the earth is so often the sport of 
temptation and the plaything of the arch 
deceiver, there exerts its magic and hal-* 
lowed influence, ever supplying the mate- 
rials of some new service, some new puiv 
pose of devotedness, some new scene of 
still more gratified holiness and exquisite 
joy. Their obedience is, indeed, the 
obedience of thought and deliberate pur- 
pose ; but it is also the obedience of love. 
Love is the element in which pure spirits 
breathe. Love is the soul of heaven, 
— strong and urgent, — " swift to do His 
will, hearkening to the voice of his word." 

In heaven the will of God is likewise 
done perfectly f and far ever ! ... The 
flow of holy affections is there constant 
and resistless, and their strength and 
vigour remains for ever unabated. There 
are no seasons of languor and declension, 
no apostasy and backsliding. No wan- 
dering thought, no vain desire there 
creeps into the soul. There is no back- 
wardness, no unfruitfulness, no weariness, 
no satiety. Ten thousand times ten 
thousand and thousands of thousands 
cease not day nor night from their active 
service or their anthems of praise. There 
the soul eagerly cleaves to, affectionately 
admires, and constantly rests on God. 
Its thoughts and desires are concentrated 
in this single object, pleased and satisfied 
with God as its portion, acting from him 
as its Author, for him as its Master, and 
to him as its End. Eternity rolls on; 
and he that is holy is holy still. Thus 
the will of God is done in heaven, in all 
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its parts, by every individual, sincerely 
and cheerfully, perfectly and for ever I 

Reader! are you living in habitual 
expectation of and preparation for such a 
state? Do you set your affection on 
things above? Is your conversation in 
heaven ? 



COMMAKD YOUR FEELINGS, 

How many commit a species of slow 
suicide by fostering the depressing emo- 
tions I For it must be confessed, that a 
very large proportion of the sufferings 
that occupy human life are not so often 
inflicted as volimtarily entertained. The 
pains of memory are prolonged far 
beyond what serves any good purpose, 
and griefs are nursed that had better be 
forgotten. How many refuse to be com- 
forted, or to let any consideration with- 
draw their minds from what they are 
resolved to deplore ! How many pass 
their whole lives in fear of a thousand 
things which may never happen, and 
never do happen ! The degree to which 
we are acted on by positively distressing 
events, depends more on our own wills 
than we are disposed to confess. We need 
not take refuge in stoicism or selfish 
indifference, to escape the other extreme. 
There is sometimes a luxury, and often a 
very becoming propriety in grief, and the 
gentler sex, especially, think themselves 
justified in seeking the relief of tears, 
which often means a passive yielding to 
emotion which never yet did anybody 
good. The faculty of crying can be 
cultivated to great perfection, and is 
most pernicious and enfeebling to mind 
and body. Whether it arise from sym- 
pathy, or from solid personal calamities, 
sorrow should and can be moderated. 
But the chronic excess which is most 
enervating is, perhaps, chiefly occasioned 
by brooding and self-pity. Nothing is 
further from the writer's intention than 
to speak unfeelingly of the numerous 
class whose lives are passed with very 
scanty measure of the ou{ward material 
of happiness, and who, if they have it at 
aO, must get it from within themselves. 
But the effects are the same, however 
excusable the habit of ''giving way" 
may ^appear to be. 

We nave written as if it were possible, 
by the mere force of will, directed by 
good sense, to secure a great exemption 
from the moral causes of ill health ; and 
nothing is more true. Both the qQality 



and the degree of our feelings are put 
very much in our power. We may allow 
the mind to be wholly occupied and 
absorbed by what pains and annoys it, or 
we may refuse. A taste for laudable 
reading, and the capacity of being inter- 
ested about things rather than persons ; 
and, better still, the desire to do good 
and to make others happy ; or the whole- 
some distractions of duty, will, in this 
point of view, be of the greatest service 
to health. It is the vacant mind that 
falls the easiest prey. To live for a good 
object is to be clad in armour. 

But we are not left to contend against 
unhappiness by mere fortitude and good 
sense, though nothing can be done with- 
out them. The world is full of tempta- 
tions and distresses, which need the 
sovereign antidote of confiding love to 
God as a Saviour in Christ Jesus, and a 
resulting unconditional acquiescence in 
his will. Half the things which vex 
human existence would find the heart 
insensible to their natural effect, if it 
were fixed in the belief that God is a 
Father to all who truly believe in Jesus 
Christ; that all things are open to his 
eyes, and nothing can happen without 
his permission, seeing that the very hairs 
of the head are all numbered, and not a 
sparrow falls to the ground without him ; 
and that for every foithful soul there is 
** an inheritance incorruptible, and unde- 
filed, and that fadeth not away, reserved 
in heaven," 1 Pet. i. 4. With such a 
belief, a man can afford to forget delights 
that time could never restore, to forgive 
injuries that could never be retrieved, and 
to deny all affections that did not har- 
monize with so great a hope. And the 
residue of unhappiness which might 
remain after all other sources had been 
dried up, from the pressure of care, 
bereavements, loss of substance, and all 
the difiiculties and trials of life what- 
soever, would assume an altered and 
bearable aspect from the different inter- 
pretation that would be put upon them, 
as opportunities of proving the loyalty 
and sincerity of his faith. This would 
be the true philosopher's stone, that 
would turn everything into gold; and 
this is reallv what is offered by the reve- 
lation whicn has been made to suffering 
humanity, as exhibited in the words of 
Scripture : ** God so loved the world, 
that he gave his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life," John 
iii. 16; << Therefore b^ing justified by 
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faith, we have peace with God through 
our Lord Jesus Christ," Rom. v. 1 ; and, 
** As many as received him, to them gave 
he power to become the sons of God, 
even to them that believe on his name," 
John L 12; '< If children, then heirs;" 
*< He that spared not his own Son, but 
delivered him up for us all, how shall he 
not with him also freely give us all 
things?" and, " All things work together 
for good to them that love God," Rom. 
viii. 17, 32, 28 ; <* Be careful for nothing," 
PhiL iv. 6 ; " Casting all your care upon 
him ; for he careth for you," 1 Pet. v. 7. 
— <* Good Health," published by the Beli- 
gioue Tract Society^ 



JOHN BROWN, THE COMMENTATOR. 

The father of John Brown, of White- 
burn, was the celebrated professor John 
Brown, author of the <' Self-interpreting 
Bible," the « Exposition of the Assem- 
bly's Shorter Catechism," and other 
works, and teacher of theology in the 
United Secession Church. He was an 
extraordinary man. When a poor shep- 
herd-bov, he conceived the idea of learn- 
ing Latm and Greek ; and having pro- 
cured a few old books, actually accom- 
plished the task while tending his cattle 
on the hills. So successful was he, that 
some of the old and superstitious people 
IB the neighbourhood concluded tnat he 
roust have been assisted by "the evil 
spirit." On one occasion he went to 
Edinburgh, plaided and barefoot, walked 
into a bookseller's shop, and asked for a 
Greek Testament. " *< What are you 
going to do with a Greek Testament ? " 
said the bookseller, with a smile ; " ye 
may have it for nothing if ye'ill read it." 
Taking the book, he quietly read off a 
few verses, and gave the translation ; on 
which he was permitted to carry off the 
Greek Testament in triumph. Professor 
Brown was eminently an holy man. He 
was equally distinguished for bis sim- 
plicity and dignity of character. His 
preaching was much admired by old and 
judicious persons. On one occasion, when 
he and others were assisting a brother 
minister in services preparatory to the 
celebration of the Lord's supper, which 
services in Scotland usually take place 
on the last days of the week preceding 
the ** sacramental sabbath," and are frc" 
quently held in the open air, a couple of 
gay young men had been out hunting, 



and on their return home drew near to 
the large congregation who were listening 
at that moment to the preaching of an 
eloquent, but somewhat showy divine. 
After standing a few moments, the one 
said to the other, " Did you ever hear 
such preachinff as that?" "No," he 
replied ; " but he does not believe a word 
of what he is saying." After this preacher 
had closed, there stood up, in the " tent " 
(a temporary pulpit erected in the open 
air, for the accommodation of the mini- 
sters), an old, humble-looking man, who 
announced his text in a trembling voice, 
as if he were afraid to speak in God's 
name. He went on, and became more 
and more interesting, more and more im- 
pressive. The young men were awed, 
and listened with reverent attention to 
the close, when the one, turning to the 
other, said, "And what d'ye think of 
that? " "Think of it," he replied ; " I 
don't know what to think." "Why, 
didn't you see how every now and then 
he turned round in the tent, as if Jesus 
Christ were behind him; and he was 
asking, ' Lord, what shall I say next ? ' " 
This preacher was John Brown, the 
secret of whose pulpit eloquence was, the 
inspiration of an humble and contrite 
heart, touched by the finger of the 
Almighty ; an eloquence as far trans- 
cending that of the mere oratdr as the 
Divine and heavenly transcends the hu- 
man and earthly. This, too, was the 
eloquence of the early Scottish preachers 
-—of Knox and Rutherford, of Guthrie 
and Erskine, of Cameron and Boston. 
This fired the hearts of the people with a 
holy and all- conquering zeal; this shed a 

§lory over the death of the martyrs, and 
iffused among their descendants the love 
of God. May this ever continue to be 
the eloquence, not only of the church in 
Scotland, but of the church throughout 
the world ! '— TurnbvWe " Genius of 
Scotland" 



THE SANDS OF TIME. 

Lives of great men all remind us 
We may make our lives sublime ; 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time. 

Footprints which perhaps another. 
Sailing o'er life's solemn main. 

Some forlorn and shipwreck'd brother 
Seeing, may take heart again. 

— Longfellow. 
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THE BIHOOU; OR, HOT WIND OF THE 

DEBERT. 

The wind in out own temperate and 

favaurabl; <ituated country is Beldom 
known in thoss extraordinary forms of 
action wbich it auumes in foreign lands. 
A briik gale on our coatt, inspiring un- 
eaiiness to those who have relatives or 
property at sea, is in genera! the moBt 
lormidaDle feature of it which we have to 
dread. With the hurricane, the tornado, 
the malaria, and the sirocco, the mon- 
Mon, or typhoon, we are happily ac- 
quainted but in name. In the engraving 
at ihe head of our article ia given a 
representation of another of these forms 
of elemental strife, which most of us 
know nothing of, save through Ihe me- 
dium of travelters' narrations. As our 
readers draw their parlour curtains, and 
listen to the chill blasts of February out 
of doors, we propose turning their ima- 



gination to the deserts of Arabia, and 
showing- that wind which here calls into 
active requisition every form of wrapper, 
muff, or great coat, there is an object of 
dread from its hot and oppressive qua- 

"The simoom," says Dr.Kitto, in liis 
work on " Physical Geography," from 
whichwe quote the subjoined informalion, 
" blows generally from the direction of 
the nearest sandy deserts ; in Syria from 
those of Arabia, and in Egypt from those 
of Africa." Dr. Russell informa us, that 
" the true simoom never reaches so far 
north a9 Aleppo, nor is common in the 
desert between that city and Basrah." 
He was, however, careful to collect the 
reports of the Arabs \ which he thus 
states: — " They assert that its progression 
is in separate or distinct currents, so that 
the caravan, which in its march in ihe 
desert sometimes spreads lo a great 
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breadth, suffers only partially in certain 
places of the line; while the intermediate 
parts remain untouched. That some- 
times those only who happen to be 
mounted on camels are affected, though 
more commonly such as are on foot ; but 
that both never suffer alike. That lying 
flat on the ground till the blast passes 
over is the best method of avoiding the 
danger, but that the attack is sometimes 
so sudden as to leave no time for precau- 
tion. Its effects sometimes prove in- 
stantly fatal, the corpse being livid, or 
black, like that of a person blasted by 
lightning; at other times it produces 
putrid fevers, which prove mortal in a 
few hours ; and that very few of those 
who have been struck recover. This is 
not all they tell. The attention of 
Thevenot was strongly drawn to the sub- 
ject, and he made particular inquiries 
concerning it, at the towns on the borders 
of the desert, of different persons in dif- 
ferent places. He says that they all 
agreed in their testimony, which is the 
same in substance as that which has jtist 
been adduced, with these additions (which, 
we know, form part of the current ac- 
count among the natives.) ' No sooner 
does a man die by this wind than he 
becomes black as a coal, and if one take 
him by the leg, arm, or any other place, 
his flesh comes off from the bone, and is 
plucked off by the hand that would lift 
nim up. They say that in this wind 
there are streaks of Are as small as a 
hair, which have been seen by some, and 
that those who breathe in those rays of 
fire die of them, the rest receiving no da- 
mage.'" We willingly confess that there 
are some points in these statements which 
savour of exaggeration ; but we consider 
that, taking the whole of these reports at 
their lowest value, they evince at least 
that the simoom is sometimes productive 
of immediately fatal effects in the interior 
of the deserts. Most of the described 
phenomena suggest a highly electrical 
state of the atmosphere, and the symp- 
toms of immediate putrefaction are such 
as occur in oases of death by lightning. 

The mitigated effects of this wind, as 
experienced and reported by European 
travellers, may thus be described : 

The Arabs, and others accustomed to 
the deserts, are aware of the signs which 
portend a coming simoom ; and if they 
make the discovery before a day's journey 
is commenced, cannot be induced to 
depart from their station until it is over- 
past. Even the cattle are sensible of the 



approaching evil, and manifest then* un- 
easiness by plaintive cries, and other 
tokens of distress. All animated nature 
seems to take alarm, and to throw itself 
upon the defensive. The horizon gradu- 
ally assumes a dull purplish oiW»let hue, 
while the sun becomes shorn of its beams, 
and looks red and heavy, as through a 
London fog. Then comes on the hot 
wind, laden with a subtile and burning 
dust, or rather fine sand, which pene- 
trates to all things ; the atmosphere be- 
comes exceedingly hot, and the air, less 
even from its heat* than from its noxious 
qualities and the particles with which it 
is laden, is breathed with difficulty ; and 
even under the shelter of a tent, and with 
every possible precaution and safeguard, 
the effect is most distressing. It fires,bums, 
dries up the lungs, the mouth is parched, 
the skin is dry, and a feeling of universal 
debility prevails, while the pulse rises as 
in fever. Life seems attacked in its most 
delicate organs ) and there is much rea- 
son to fear that any prolonged subjection 
to even this greatly mitigated form of the 
evil would be attended with serious con- 
sequences ; and still more if no measures 
of protection against it were sought. Mr. 
Madden, who was exposed to a some- 
what slight simoom in the desert of Suez, 
and remained in his tent while it lasted 
(above seven hours), describes the sensa- 
tion as inexpressibly distressing ; but he 
does not think it was the degree of heat 
that occasioned it, for in Upper Egypt he 
had suffered an equally high tempera- 
ture f without any such prostration of 
strength and spirits. But he believe^ 
the hot wind of the desert to be connected 
with an electrical state of the atmosphere, 
which has a depressing influence on the 
nervous system. And this, it will be 
remembered, is the opinion of a medical 
man« 

In Egypt, where, as in Palestine, this 
wind is much less alarming than even in 
the border deserts, it exchanges its name 
of simoom for that of kamseen (fifty), be- 
cause it is felt the most frequently auring 
fifty days about the vernal equinox. 

It is not so much alleged, generally, 
that the naked operation of simoom is so 
destructive, even in the interior of the 
great deserts, as the immense drifts and 

* Fynes Moryson compares the inspiring of this 
air to the hasty swallowing of too hot broth !— a 
homely but expressive comparison. 

t "The thermometer at two o'clock rose to 1 10® In 
the shade; and on putting the bulb in the sand, 
outside the tent, in a few minutes the mercury was 
at 130.O " 
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whirlmnds of sand which it raises; We 
have seen that there are some indications 
of this, that it fills the air with fine sand, 
even in the border deserts ; and how 
much more then in those vast interior 
expansfl^ where, even in a state of 
rest, the immense hills* of sand thrown 
up by the winds, and left to be swept 
away and removed by some future storms, 
bear evidence to the operations of the 
wind upon these sandy surfaces. Im- 
mense clouds of sand are, under the 
operation of the wind, raised high in air, 
and in their ultimate fall overwhelm 
whatever lies below. Often the whirling 
eddies of the wind condense the drifting 
sands into more compact masses, causing 
them to spindle up int9 tall and rounded 
columns, which, still acted upon by the 
power which beared and sustains them, 
keep moving over the plain till they fall 
in a hill or wide-spread sheet of sand. 
Thus the siu^ce of the desert is, to a 
considerable depth, in freqttent motion; 
and thu9, we afe told, caravans and entire 
armies have been slain and buried by the 
concurrent effects of the hot wind, and of 
the immense masses of sand which it 
drifts fo furiously along. To such a 
cause history attributes the loss of the 
army which the mad Persian conqueror, 
Cambyses, sent across the desert against 
the inhabitants of the oasis of Ammon. 
Happily these sand-storms, in their more 
terrible forms, are far from common ; else 
no one could adventure to pass the desert. 
They are also less frequent and less 
formidable in the deserts of South-western 
Asia than in those of Africa, westward 
from Egypt, where the tracts of sand are 
more extensive, and seem to be more 
easily set in motion. 

As the simoom usually moves at a 
certain height in the atmosphere, the 
common resource against its effects is, as 
already intimated, to lie flat on the 
ground till it has passed over. Man was 
probably taught this resource by observ- 
ine that, at such times, camels and other 
animals bend their heads to the ground, 
and bury their nostrils in the sand. Shel- 
ter fi?om the sand-storm is sought in 
nearly the same manner. The traveller 
generally lies down on the lee side of his 
camel ; but as the sands are soon driOed 
around him to the level of his body, both 
the beast and its owner are obliged fre- 
quently to rise and change their position, 

* In the Caspian steppes (of pure sand) we have 
seen such hills at least thirty feet high, by about 
the same diameter. 



to avoid being entirely covered. If the 
storm is of long duration, as it often is, 
this cdnstant exertion, with the effects of 
the hot wind, aud the dread and danger 
of the sandy inundation, produces such 
weariness, sleepiness, or despair, that 
both men and animals remain on the 
ground, and a very short time suffices to 
bury them under the sands. It is thus 
chiefly that the simoom becomes ex- 
tremely destructive to the life of man 
and beast. It is easy, in our own cool 
and quiet country, to sit down and doubt 
about these things; but the whitened 
bones which strew the desert bear witness 
to their truth. And any one who, even 
at a safe season of the year, has passed 
over such wastes, and during the halt of 
his caravan has lain down for rest upon 
the loose sand, wrapped up in his cloak, 
must, like the writer of this, have felt a 
very serious conviction of the probability 
of such events. The only marked objects 
in the sandy desolation are the huge 
hillocks of drifted sand ; and he knows 
that such winds as formed them can dis- 
perse them all abroad over the face of the 
land ; and he knows not but that, after 
the next storm, a mound of sand may 
cover the place whereon he lies. 

These showers and whirlwinds of sand, 
or of sand and dust, or of dust only, 
according to the nature of the country, 
were certainly known to the Hebrews. 
Their recent experience in the desert 
taught them to know the full intensity of 
those visitations with which Moses de- 
nounced that God would scourge their 
disobedience : — " Thy heaven that is over 
thy head shall be brass, and the earth 
that is under thee shall be iron. Jeho- 
vah will give instead of rain to thy land 
dust ; and from the heavens shall dust 
descend upon thee until thou be de- 
stroyed," Deut. xxviii. 23, 24. 



JOHN NEWTON'S MOTHER. 

If it were inquired of us, whose influ- 
ence upon the world's destiny has, in our 
opinion, already been, and will hereafter 
be felt as deeply, perhaps, as that of any 
mere human being who has ever lived ; 
instead of naming any one who has sat 
upon a throne, or has counselled kings, 
or has fought battles, or has been eloquent 
or learned; that person, our answer 
would be, is a certain female, whose an- 

f2 
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eestral nuM we have been able by no 
research to discover; but the period of 
whose birth happened, as we find it 
incidentally mentioned, on the lUh of 
July, 1732. And who, the reader, per- 
haps, is ready to ask, was this unknown 
but wonderful woman ? We reply, " The 
mother of John Newton." 

That the conversion of her son was 
owing, under God, to the prayers and 
instruction of Mrs. Newton, it is impos- 
sible to doubt He was but seven years 
of age at the period of her death ; and 
yet retained so strong an impression of 
her character, that a course of the most 
unrestrained abandonment to sin could 
not wholly efface her image from his 
mind. It followed him amid all the 
scenes of profligacy into which he 
plunged, and imposed upon him a re- 
straint, from which he could at no time 
altogether escape, and which in the end 
proved the means of his recovery to a life 
of piety and usefulness. 

It is unnecessary to pass the life of 
this remarkable man in minute review 
before us. He was more than forty 
years, it is well known, one of the most 
laborious and successful preachers of the 
gospel that have in modern times blessed 
the church. There are few men who 
have been instrumental in turning so 
many souls to God as were converted by 
the personal efforts of his ministry. This, 
however, was but one of his departments 
of action. He served the cause of the 
Redeemer with equal effect, perhaps, in 
other ways. 

There can be no doubt that we are 
Indebted mainly to the agency of Newton 
for all the important services which the 
celebrated Dr. Buchanan has rendered to 
the church and the world. It was at a 
time when the future author of the 
^* Christian Researches in Asia" was in a 
state, not of utter indifference, indeed, 
yet of great looseness of views in regard 
to religion, and still worse indecision of 
conduct, that he for the first time heard 
the preaching of this eminent minister of 
Christ. It awakened his alreadv excited 
mind slill more deeply. He embraced 
the earliest opportunity of a personal 
interview with tlie preacher, and was soon 
after this not only established in the 
belief and practice of Christian principles, 
but prepanng, by a course of academical 
study, to urge the obligation of these 
principles also upon others. 

The influence which Newton exerted 
upon Thomas Scott, author of the " Com- 



mentary," if not absolutely decisive in 
bringing him to embrace evangelical 
views of the truth, without doubt con- 
tributed greatly to that result. It is im- 
Eossible, we thmk, to read the history of 
is religious inquiries, as related by him- 
self in his " Force of Truth," without 
being convinced that his recovery from 
Socinianism was efiected, humanly speak- 
ing, by the prayers, the example, and the 
instructions of Newton. In making this 
remark, we are merely assenting to the 
declared opinion of Scott himself. He 
was accustomed to speak of Newton 
and feel towards him as his spiritual 
father. ^ 

Here, then, is another well-ascertained 
instance of conversion, to be placed 
among the fruits of the labours of that 
humble woman, whose influence upqn 
the world we are considering. But think 
of it as the conversion of such a man'^ 
Let the reader think of him as an inde- 
fatigable minister of Christ, during the 
greater portion of a life extended to the 
term of more than sixty years, and, for a 
considerable part of this time, preacher 
to a large congregation in the metropolis 
of England, — as the active promoter of 
every feasible scheme for the advance- 
ment of the temporal and spiritual inter- 
ests of men ; and, be it specially noted, 
regarding as feasible what more timid 
spirits would shrink from as rashness, 
and even madness itself, — as the author 
of a commentary on the Scriptures, 
almost unequalled in the excellence of its 
practical tendency, and absolutely un- 
equalled in the extent of its circulation, 
— as the author, too, of numerous pub- 
lished writings, always pervaded by a 
rich vein of good sense and sound piety, 
and sometimes characterized by mas- 
culine energy, and even originality of 
thought. Let the reader think of him, 
also, in his more private relations, moving 
in a sphere which enabled him to diffuse 
far and wide the influence of a most 
devoted life, and the head of a family, 
with which great numbers were at differ- 
ent times connected, and of which no 
one, his biographer informs us, could be 
long a member without imbibing his 
spirit and giving hopeful evidence of 
piety. Let the reader, we say, call to 
mind such an outline of the history of 
Scott, and he may then form some, 
though still very inadequate, idea of his 
serviceableness to the church and the 
world. All these benefits, then, are to 
be set down as remote consequences of 
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the fidelity witli which the mother of 
Newton discharged her duty to her son. 

The intimacy which existed between 
Newton and Cowper should not he passed 
over in this connexion. Tlie religious 
principles of the poet were undoubtedly 
lixed before he made the acquaintance of 
hia clerical friend. Stil], the influence 
exerted upon him from this source was 
of the most salutary kind. It was the 
means of cherishing and maturing his 
piety, and of giving it a depth and fer- 
vour which it might not have acquired 
in any other way. The decidedly evan- 
gelical cast which stamps the poetry of 
Cowper with so precious a value in the 
estimation of the Christian reader, might 
have been, we will not say, wholly want- 
ing, but certainly much less marked than 
it is, had it not been for the prayers, the 
letters, and the heavenly counsels of 
Newton. At any rate, it is well known 
that many of the finest religious hymns 
in the language, which express the feel- 
ings of the pious heart with unrivalled 
beauty as well as truth, and which are 
beyond price, as useful aids to devotion, 
owe their origin altogether to the con- 
nexion of which we are speaking. In 
short, it is not too much to say, that if 
the productions of Cowper have any 
value — if they are precious, as evincing 
the compatibility of eminent genius and 
devotion — if they may be appealed to 
with honest pride by tlie believer, as an 
illustration of the sentiment, that 

** Piety has found 
Friends in the friends of science; and true prayer 
Has flow'd from lips wet with Castalian dews," — 

if the poems of Cowper possess these and 
similar merits, it is not too much to 
assert, we think, that we are indebted for 
the invaluable treasure quite as much to 
the curate as we are to the poet of Olney. 
Let this fact, then, be taken into account, 
in estimating the extent of maternal 
influence in the case to which we are 
attending. 

We will now turn to another of those 
streams of moral influence which, in all 
probability, have emanated from Newton. 
There is good reason for believing that 
the prayers of this holy man were the 
means of converting the late illustrious 
Wilberforce. It is chiefly upon the 
authority of a passage contained in a 
sermon, preached in the native place of 
Wilberforce, on occasion of his death, 
that we rest the statement that the con- 
yenion of this distinguished orator and 



Christian was owing, under God, to the 
instrumentality of Newton. 

It is the following : — ** At twelve years 
of age, Wilberforce attended a school in 
the neighbourhood of London, residing' 
with a pious uncle and aunt; the latter 
of whom, on some occasion, introduced 
him to the notice of the beloved and 
venerable John Newton. When, nearly 
fifteen years after, altered views and 
revived impressions led him again to seek 
the acquaintance of that excellent man, 
Mr. Newton surprised and affected him 
much, by telling him, that f)*om the time 
of the early introduction just alluded to, 
he had not failed constantly to pray for 
him." 

This is certainly a remarkable incident. 
We know of nothing in the circumstances 
of the acquaintance wbich should have 
awakened such an interest for a child 
seen but a few moments, and afterwards 
not heard of, perhaps, for many years ; 
and can account for the fact that such an 
interest was awakened, only by refer- 
ring it to the special agency of the Holy 
Spirit ; and if so, who can resist the con- 
viction that the design in all this was to 
prepare the way for at length bringing 
into the kingdom of Christ the youth for 
whom such incessant prayer was ofiered ? 
And then, still further, who can believe 
that a man of the apostolic faith of 
Newton would be suffered to urge a 
specific request at the throne of mercy, 
for so many years, without being heard 
and accepted? Even this view of the 
case would be satisfactory. 

In view of these statements, it will not 
be thought unwarranted, we trust, to 
consider Newton as having been, in the 
hands of God, the chief instrument of the 
conversion of Wilberforce. And what 
event, it is almost needless to ask, has 
occurred for centuries, fraught with con- 
sequences of greater magnitude to the 
interests of mankind? When has the 
individual lived who has exercised a more 
decided influence on the destinies of the 
world ? Who, since the days of the gifted 
Paul, has consecrated nobler powers to 
the cause of his Redeemer, and left more 
monuments of the energy of his talents, 
and the disinterestedness of his zeal? 
His work on " Practical Religion" alone 
has probably conferred greater benefits 
on the age than all the labours of almost 
any other man now living. His efforts 
for the abolition of the slave-trade place 
him, by universal consent, among the 
most distinguished benefactors of his 
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race. And how mucli the henevolent 
institutions of England, owe to the cha- 
rities of his princely fortune, and the 
appeals of his glowing eloquence, every- 
body luiowff who has been at all con* 
versant with the religious proceedings of 
that country for the last fifty years. 

By the perusal of Mr. Wilberforce's 
work on "Practical Christianity," the 
rev. Legh Richmond was also brought to 
acknowledge the truth. 

We need not speak at length of the 
character and services of the man who 
was thus converted. The church can 
display few names of brighter lustre than 
the name of Richmond. It would have 
stood high even upon the records of the 
apostolic age itself. He would have 
endeared himself to the hearts of the 
pious for ever, had. he done nothing more 
than to write ** The Dairyman's Daugh- 
ter," " The Negro Servant/' and " The 
Young Cottager." What multitudes, 
even during the brief period that they 
have been in circulatiop, have these 
" simple annals of the poor" made wise 
and rich unto eternal life I To the sum, 
therefore, which has been already com- 
puted, of the advantages resulting to the 
world from the influence of Mrs. Newton, 
we must add still further all the bene- 
ficial results of the lives of Wilberforce 
and Richmond. 

It is unnecessary to extend our illus- 
trations at greater length. Those that 
have been given, if not the most striking 
which a more extensive acquaintance 
with biography, and a closer insight into 
the connexion of events would have fur- 
^ished, are still sufficient, we think, to 
sustaip the remark, that this woman, of 
irhom we have been speaking, has left as 
deep visible traces of her existence upon 
the face of human afl!airs as almost any 
uninspired person that has yet appeared 
in our world. Is it not so? Suppose, 
then, that all which she has done for our 
race were at this moment undone ; sup- 
pose that every particle of the moral 
influence created Dy her. having lived, 
and which has entered by so many forms 
of diffusion into the piety of the age, were 
at this moment annihilated, what con- 
sequences of disaster in heaven and on 
earth would ensue 1 

We would commend the consideration 
of this case to all parents, indeed, but 
especially to Christian mothers. Let 
them remember that it is their hand 
which fixes the impress of character, not 
only upon their own children, but in a 



greater or less degree upon all whom 
they in their turn shall influence. What 
a thought ! How full at once of admoni- 
tion and encouragement ! How does it 
become them, in view of it, both to 
tremble and rejoice I — Abridged from the 
American Parlour Magazine. 



MINERALS OF SCRIPTURE. 
MARBLE. 

" Now I hftve prepared with all my might for the 

house of my God marbie in abundance," 

1 Chron. xxix. 2. 

" When limestone is formed of fine 
white hard grains, not unlike loaf sugar 
in appearance, and is capable of receiving 
a very high polish, it is properly called 
marble (Heb., Sis)." There are a variety 
of colours of common marble — black, 
black -and white, yellow, red and white, 
etc. In the northern portion of the 
island of Naxos, in the iEgean Sea, was 
a species of marble called by the Greek, 
ophiteSf on account of its being spotted 
like the skin of a serpent. The marble 
procured from Paros was highly esteemed 
by the ancients for statues, as that from 
Carrara, in Italy, is by the moderns. 
The mountain of Cupreseo (Marpesus) 
abounded in white marble. Pliny says, 
the quarries were so deep that in the 
purest atmospheres they were obliged to 
use lamps, hence it was called lychnites. 

Marble is found in many countries, 
and has been of importance in all ages. 
The ancient cities of Greece, Athens, 
Ephesus, and Corinth bad their temples 
and sculptures of marble. The temple 
of Diana, at Ephesus, was 425 Roman 
feet long, 220 broad, and supported by 
127 columns of marbie, 60 feet high, 
27 of which were beautifully carved. 
But all have been swept away, except a 
few ruins, which tell that such magnifi- 
cence once existed. 

Limestone is very general in the moun- 
tains of Syria, as well as of Asia Minor* 
Dr. Kitto informs us, that the species of 
stone which is found in the great central 
ridges of Syria, is, for the most part, a 
hard limestone, disposed in strata. The 
hills about Jerusalem are of a bard, light- 
coloured limestone^ Ulfef that of Lebanon ^ 
while the rock whic(i^i^ej:vades the valley 
of the Jordan and its Take«i jsof a texture 
much less compact, and becomes grayish 
and loose as one approaches the Dead 
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Sea. Though the formation of the caves 
is more generally ascribed to the action 
of water, or to some violent convulsion of 
the earth, it is by no means improbable 
that some of those referred to in the 
Scriptures were formed by the excavation 
of stone for building purposes. "Pro- 
bably the cliff Ziz (2 Chron. xz. 16) was 
BO called from being a marble eras ; the 
place was afterwards called Petra. The 
variety of stones mentioned in the de- 
scription of the pavement of " the court 
of tne garden of the palace" of Ahasu- 
erus must have been marble of different 
colours. The ancients sometimes made 
very beautiful pavements, wherein were 
set very valuable stones. Seneca and 
Apuleius even mention pavements of 
gems and precious stones. In the syna- 
gogue at Leghorn^ the place of the ark is 
lined with variegated marble; the door 
veiled with a curtain of black velvet, 
flowered with silver, and having a motto 
from the Psalms. The reading-desk is 
also of marble ; the velvet cloth, bearing 
the motto, ** The law of the Lord is per- 
fect, converting the soul."* The door 
of the Temple of Bacchus was of marble. 
Vessels of marble were among the lux- 
uries of Babylon, Rev. xviii. 12 ; and its 
beauty and durability are referred to 
in Cant. v. 15. 

Many of the eastern houses displayed 
unrivalled magnificence and splendour; 
and marble was used for the columns, 
walls, and pavements of the mosques. 
The great feast of Ahasuerus was held in 
the court of the garden of the king's 
palace, which was surrounded by marble 
pillars, supporting splendid curtains of 
various colours, hanging from silver rings 
by cords of fine linen. The beds, or 
couches, on which the guests lay at the 
feast, according to the eastern customs, 
were of gold and silver, and stood upon a 
pavement' " of red, and blue, and white, 
and black, marble," Esther i. 5, 6. This 
pavement seems to have been of the kind 
of work called Mosaic, in which small 
pieces of marble, of n^any different 
colours, are arranged and fixed with some 
kind of plaster, in such a manner as to 
represent any intended object or figure. 
"From the porch, or gateway," says 
Perkins, ** we are received into the court 
or quadrangle, which, lying open to the 
weather, is paved with marble, or such 
materials as will immediately carry off 
the water." f The court of the governor's 

• •' Narrative of Mission to the Jews. 
i Bee Peikina't " Besidence in Persia." 



house at Damascus was "paved with 
coloured marbles, cooled by refreshing 
fountains, and shadowed by citron and 
orange- trees."* In general, in Cairo, 
there is oh the ground- floor an apartment 
in which males are received. A small 
part of the floor, extending from the door 
to the opposite side of the room, is six or 
seven inches lower than the rest : in a 
handsome house, this part is paved with 
white and black marble, and little pieces 
of red tile, inlaid in beautiful pat- 
terns."! 

Marble was among the materials pre- 
pared by David for the temple; and 
doubtless the walls of the temple, as well 
as of Solomon's palace, were built of large 
blocks of this, highly polished. Indeed, 
we read that the foundations were "costly 
stones" — that the walls were built with 
costly stones, " even from the foundation 
to the coping ; " and the Scripture says, 
they were " hewed stones, sawed with 
saws." Josephus says, that the walls of 
the palace were wainscoted with sawn 
stones, or slabs of great value, such as 
are dug out of the earth for the ornaments 
of temples, or to make fine prospects in 
royal palaces; and so beautiful and 
curious are they as to make the mines, 
whence they are dug, famous." X Stones 
are now found in the ruins of ancient 
cities, as of Baalbec and Palmyra, corre- 
sponding exactly in size to those of 
Solomon's palace. Marble may likewise 
have been used in other parts of the 
temple. 

The height of earthly grandeur and 
glory to which Solomon attained has 
never been, and never will be, exceeded, 
or even equalled ; yet of that, as of all 
other kindred objects to which he gave 
himself, he says, not only that they are 
vanity, but that they are "vanity of 
vanities." The temple is no more ! But 
Jesus, our great High Priest, 

— " Within no walls confined, 
Inhabiteth tlie humble mind ;" 

and all who worship him in spirit and in 
truth are accepted of him: so that we 
must look upon the temple and its gor- 
geous array as we look at the vestments 
and pageantry, the altar and sacrifices of 
the Jewish ritual — as shadows of good 
things then to come, and not to be desired 
or imitated under the new and better dis^ 
pensation of the gospel. H. Hi 

* Buckingham's « Arab Tribes." 
1 Lane's ** Modern Egyptians;" 
} Book Yiii., ch. 5. 
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DOMESTIC HABITS OF LOUIS PHILIPPE. 

The course of his day (at Claremont) 
was this. He was not an early riser, it 
being his habit to write and to do a good 
deal of his business at night, and so to go 
to bed late. He breakfasted with his 
whole family, about ten or eleven. He 
then read his letters or the newspapers 
till about one, when he received visitors, 
of whom, both French and English, there 
was a pretty constant succession, and 
with whom he conversed upon all subjects 
with a fluency and propriety of diction 
and a copiousness of information, and, 
above all, with an unreserve and a frank- 
ness that surprised those who were not 
already intimate with him; and when 
the subject happened to be peculiarly 
important or excitiog, would occasionally 
astonisK even those who were. 

• • • • « 

After some hours thus employed in 
receiving visits or in business, he took, 
in due weather, a walk — frequently along 
one — with the queen ; and almost in all 
weathers a drive, with her majesty and 
one of her ladies, ordinarily in an equi- 
page only remarkable for its plainness. 
Amongst the first remittances of property 
that he received from France, was one of 
his handsome carriages; but that was 
seldom used. At half-past six dinner 
was served — in the first days, like all the 
rest of his domestic establishment — with 
"extreme frugality;" subsequently it 
was like a good country gentleman's 
table — plenty of plain good things, but 
no ostentation or profusion. 

All his children and grandchildren, 
even the very youngest, dined at the 
same time and table with him. He had 
something particularly " fatherly" in his 
character, and was never so happy as 
when he had his children about him. . It 
was something new to a visitor's eye to 
see all these children, two or three of 
them almost infants, sitting at table, in- 
termixed with the elder members of tlie 
royal family, the ladies -and gentlemen 
in waiting, and a few English and many 
French occasional guests. The king (whe- 
ther from an early imitation of English 
manners we know not) always carved (as 
he used to do at the Tuileries), and 
seemed to take a kind of good-humoured 
pride in the dexterity and attention with 
which he helped everybody all round the 
table. He himself was moderate, though 
not abstemious, both in eating and drink- 
ing; and immediately at the end of the 



dessert all rose from table at a movement 
by the queen, and followed their majesties 
into the saloon. When there, cofiTee was 
immediately served, and afterwards a 
tea-table. This was the joyous hour for 
the children. One of the elder princes 
would amuse them with some new toy — 
a magic lantern, a lottery, or some gene- 
ral game—- *or they would riot about the 
room, and escalade and storm the king's 
chair, as if it were a breach in a fortress. 
This seemed to delight the king. The 
queen, the princesses, and the ladies 
worked at a round table. The king 
generally sat in another part of the room, 
and either read the newspapers, or con- 
versed especially with any visitor. If, 
amidst the vast variety of his conversa- 
tion, a doubt should happen to occur on 
any topic, he would appeal to the excel- 
lent memory and judgment of the queen, 
on which he seemed to place the most 
entire reliance, or to such one of the 
princes as he thought likely to be best 
acquainted with the topic m hand,—- to 
the duke de Nemours on general subjects 
of policy, — to the duke d'Aumale on 
points of antiquity, or literature, or of 
Africa, — to the prince de Joinville on 
novel or mechanical matters, or places 
that he had happened to see,-— and so on. 
He seemed to take a pleasure in bringing 
forwards the special accomplishments of 
each, and they in general answered his 
appeals with an intelligence and accuracy 
that justified his paternal pride, whicli 
was evidently one of his strongest feel- 
ings.— Qttar^«r/y Review » 



THE LEPER IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 

There are few of the passages in our 
Lord's ministry which present, in a more 
striking light, the compassionate spirit 
with whicn he laboured for the allevia*- 
tion of man's bodily and spiritual ailments 
than his cure of the leper, as recorded in 
the eighth chapter of St. Matthew's 
Gospel. When he descended from the 
mount, on which he had been delivering 
the longest, and perhaps the most im- 

Eortant, of all the discourses addressed to 
is followers, a multitude, we are in- 
formed, followed him. Amidst the gather- 
ing throng, one form, of more than usual 
ghastliness, is seen approaching. His 
face is covered with scales, his body is 
wasted and decayed. As he advances^ 
we may almost imagine that we see the 
crowding spectators retire, afraid of con- 
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tagion. The Saviour, however, does not 
withdraw. Even for this poor outcast 
there is sympathy ready to flow. Scarcely 
has the unhappy sufferer east himself on 
the ground in supplication, and the words, 
** Lord, if thou wilt, thou canst make me 
clean,'* escaped bis lips, than the gracious 
reply goes forth, — "I will; be thou 
clean," and immediately health blooms 
on the cheek and mantles in the veins of 
the leper. 

In England, and indeed throughout 
Europe, the associations connected with 
the above and other displays of Christ's 
power in cleansing leprosy, are oi a vague 
and general character, the disease being 
one with which we have now no familiar 
acquaintance. In the pages of a French 
periodical, however, which lies before us, 
we are reminded that this was not always 
the case. During the middle ages, and 
more particularly at the time of the 
Crusades, this fearful disorder was im- 
ported from the east, and proved in 
France a fertile source of terror to the 
inhabitants. Selecting its victims from 
ail classes of the population, it spared 
neither peer nor peasant ;-*>monarchs 
themselves even fell victims to it. Estab- 
lishments had to be opened for the recep- 
tion of leprous members of royal families ; 
and one existed in Dauphiny expressly 
for the use of persons of noble birth. An 
institution of somewhat the same kind 
was erected at one time in London, on 
the site, it is believed, or nearly so, of 
the modem palace of St. James. 

According to Matthew Paris, a chro- 
nicler of the middle ages, there existed in 
Europe, during the thirteenth century, 
nearly twenty thousand lepers-houses and 
lazarettoes, for the reception of those who 
were afflicted with this dreadful disorder. 
In France alone, according to a state- 
ment in the will of king Louis the Young, 
the number of these receptacles reached 
at one time to two thousand. On the 
domains of a feudal lord at Aisne, there 
were ten establishments of this nature, 
supported by the contr&utions of families, 
each of whom had some members im- 
mured within their walls. These calcu- 
lations give us an affecting picture of the 
desolations which this dire malady must 
have inflicted on many a household. 

The superstition of the period added, 
by its ffloomy ceremonies, to the terror 
which we approach of this dreaded dis- 
order inspired. When an individual had 
been pronounced in a state of contagion, 
he was led to a neighbouring church, 



where the service for the dead was per- 
formed over him. He was then con- 
ducted to the leper-bouse, to be consigned 
to a living tomb. Arrived at the gates of 
this gloomy mansion, he was stripped of 
the dress which he had hitherto worn 
and arrayed in a funeral garb. He was 
warned to bid farewell to the world, and 
exhorted to look beyond its chequered 
scenes, to the bliss which awaited the 
faithful in heaven, where no leprosy, no 
impurity, no tears, no pain, no separation 
could find access. The exhortation ended 
by a staff being placed in his hands, with 
which he was to ward off any from 
coming in contact with his person. The 
gates then received their inmate, — and 
another victim was consigned to a living 
sepulchre. 

Sometimes it happened that hatural 
affection gained the mastery over the 
fears of contagion, and the sweets of 
social life. Dreadful as was the prospect 
of perpetual immurement within the pre- 
cincts of a lazaretto, surrounded by all 
that was loathsome, such a fate was occa- 
sionally preferred by a fond wife to sepa^ 
ration from a beloved husband. An 
instance of this kind is recorded as having 
once occurred at the town of Tours. In 
the month of May, 1329, a young man, 
afflicted by the leprosy, had had the 
ceremonies we have referred to performed 
over him. The priest had recited the 
accustomed formulary, prohibiting him 
from walking about, unless attired in the 
lazar's garment, — forbidding him to place 
his naked foot on the ground, to mix in 
the assembly of men, to enter crowded 
streets or churches, or to wash himself in 
the waters of any fountain or river. In 
another moment the gates of the lazar- 
house were about to close upon an exile 
from the sweets of social life. At that 
instant, however, the wife of the leper 
stepped forward, and refused to leave her 
husband. << If I quit him," she said, 
" who will love bun ? — who will minister 
to his wants ? — who will help to console 
him ? Do you say I will myself become 
a leper ? God, if it be his will, can pre- 
serve me. Did he not cure Job and 
Naaman ? — and may he not, in answer to 
my prayers, restore my husband to 
health ? Be the issue what it may, how- 
ever, I will not abandon him, without 
whom the world would be to me a 
desert!" Many such scenes, doubtless, 
occurred. They will bring, perhaps, to 
the reader's recollection the touching 
incident of the self-denying Moravian 
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missionaries, who, under circumstances 
of a somewhat analogous character, en- 
tered the lazar-house in Africa, and 
devoted themselves, out of love to the 
souls of its unhappy io mates, to a per- 
petual estrangement from all the comforts 
of social existence. 

The lepers in France, however, did not 
always inspire sympathy. It is a cha- 
racteristic of the natural heart, that while 
unsoftened by the gospel, it is apt, in 
seasons of wide>spread calamity, to be- 
come steeled to the miseries of others 
from selfish anxiety for its own safety. 
The alarming spread of leprosy in France 
awoke at one time the superstitious fears 
of the multitude, and led to excesses of a 
deplorable character. In the reign of 
Philip v., a rumour spread among the 
lower orders, that the lepers had entered 
into a conspiracy to infect others with 
their dreaded disorder, by polluting the 
public wells and fountains. These reports 
were greedily believed ; and the credulous 
monarch countenanced them, by issuing 
an ordonnance to the judges to exercise 
summary vengeance on aU lepers whom 
they suspected of such practices. Several 
of these unhappy objects, althotigh per- 
sons of distinction, were put to the tor* 
ture, and burned over a slow fire at 
Parthenay. In other parts of the coun- 
try a large multitude perished in the 
flames, kindled by the groundless alarms 
of an ignorant populace. 

After the fourteenth century, the num- 
ber of lepers in France gradually dimi- 
nished. The massacres to which we have 
adverted greatly thinned their ranks. Ab 
the intercourse with the east, occasioned 
by the Crusades, ceased, fresh sources of 
contagion were avoided. The advancing 
civilization of the times also, greater 
attention to food, and, above all, the more 
extended use of linen as an article of 
clothing, arrested, and, under the good 
providence of God, Anally extirpated the 
disorder. The gloomy remains of old 
lazar-houses, in several parts of the coun- 
try, still, however, recall to memory the 
existence of this once formidable disease, 
and serve as a tide-post to mark the 
advances in social comfort with which our 
own age has been favoured, and the cor- 
responding obligations imposed upon us, 
of gratitude to God for his distinguishing 
and undeserved mercies : — " Bless the 
Lord, O my soul ; and all that is within 
me, bless his holy name. Bless the Lord, 
O my soul, and forget not all his benefits,'' 
Psa. cui. 1, 2. E. V. 



OLD HUMPHREY'S REMONSTRANCE 
WITH HIS FAIR FRIENDS. 

TuouoH there would be, perhaps, a 
difficulty in decidinff whether, in encou- 
raging what is rignt, or in reproving 
what is wrong, we are the more profitably 
employed, there can be no question about 
the former being the more agreeable 
occupation. In taking up my pen gently 
to reprove an error on the part of my 
fair friends, my remarks should fall as 
lightly as thistle down, if thereby my 
object of bringing about an amendment 
would be likely to be obtained; but as I 
fear my observations, if they had no 
piquancy, would be disregarded, I am 
induced, somewhat unwillingly, to impart 
to them a little more pungency. 

There is among the numberless excel- 
lent qualities of the sex, a want of 
thoughtfulness and consideration in many 
things that is quite at issue with the 
general kindness of their hearts. Did 
this want of thought manifest itself only 
at long intervals, it might be of little 
consequence ; but when it becomes a 
common practice, and mingles with the 
every-day affairs of life, it is time that 
some effort should be made to correct it. 
I am not about to pursue the subject of 
want of thought in all its bearings, but 
only to dwell on a few |>articulars ; in 
doing which I trust my fair friends will 
bear with my friendly remonstrance. 

The practice of writing illegibly pro- 
ceeds from want of consideration, for no 
one would willingly be misunderstood. 
That this inconvenient practice prevails 
among the sex, will hardly be called in 
question. • I have a correspondent, and a 
talented and much- valued one too, whose 
hand-writing is so peculiar, that to read 
it is altogether out of the question. AU 
that can be done on the receival of a 
letter from her is, boldly to guess at the 
meaning of the unintelligible hierogly- 
phics, assisted by such words as may 
happen to be intelligible; so that the 
deciphering of one of her epistles is no 
more nor less than taking the sum of its 
probabilities. A facetious friend, the 
other day, made the remark, that, con- 
trasted with one of these epistles, the 
shadowy mysteries of the ancient Sphinx 
were luminous; this language of his 
may be somewhat hyperbolical ; yet may 
I truly say, that the last letter of my 
respected correspondent still remains in 
part unread, being hermetically sealed, 
not with wax or wafer, but by the much 
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more secure guardianship of its own 
inaccessible intelligibility. 

Not ten minutes ago, came an epistle 
from one of superior understanding, who 
is struggling, and struggling bravely, to 
win her way by imparting instruction to 
the young. Greatly desiring to know of 
her welfare, and of the state of her meal- 
barrel and cruse of oil, I have been try- 
ing to read her letter, but, alas! the 
words meant to convey to me the in- 
formation I wished to acquire, are so 
very questionable, that I am still left in 
doubt and uncertainty. The working of 
this want of consideration in writing 
illegibly in the common affairs of life is 
sad. If the sentiments expressed in a 
letter are good, and the information given 
is Important, it is to be regretted that 
there should be any impediment in com- 
prehending tliem ; and if, on the other 
iiand, they are trifling and worthless, it 
it rather too bad to pnzsle, uselessly, the 
brains of the reader. These are, how- 
ever, among the least vexatious conse- 
quences of Illegible writing. 

If a lady writes for information re- 
specting a servant she is about to engage, 
who has referred her to me for a charac- 
ter, it is a sad trouble to me if I cannot 
tell whether to address my reply to Mrs. 
Hopkins, of Rupert-street, or Mrs. Hos- 
kins, of Robert-street; but a much greater 
trouble it is, after having written to both 
these addresses, to have another more 
legible communication from the same 
ladv : ** Mrs. Hawkes, of Regent-street, 
with her compliments to Mr. Humphrey, 
begs to inform him that, in consequence 
of not hearing irom him, she has engaged 
another servant." 

One of the many useful rules to be 
observed by those who copy for the press 
is this, to write all proper names, tech- 
nical words, and words m a foreign lan- 
guage, lawyer fashion ; that is, so dis- 
tinctly that no printer can possibly 
mistake one letter for another. A 
month's practice in writing for the press 
would be of incalculable advantage to 
many agreeable persons of my acquaint- 
ance. 

The want of thought in withholding 
necessary information, and the habit of 
sending letters without the address of the 
writer, is another error, on which I will 
venture a few remarks. 

A letter is delivered to me by the post- 
man, at nine in the morning, from a 
country cousin, residing in a village in 
the neighbourhood of Bath. It commu- 



nicates the intelligence that she hopes to 
arrive in London on that day, on a visit 
to a friend, and requests me to be sure to 
meet her at the railroad terminus; but 
mentions neither the station, the time of 
her departure, nor the hour of her arrival. 
Taking it for granted that she will come 
from Bath, and by the first train, I hurry 
oflf at ten o'clock, by cab, to Paddington, 
a distance of about five statute miles from 
my abode; where, owing to the late 
arrival of the train, I am detained from 
eleven o'clock till near twelve. My 
cousin does not come. There being no 
other train due till ten minutes past one, 
I look about me for a time, and then seat 
myself m the waiting-room. The train 
duly arrives, but brings no cousin of 
mine. Having an appointment at five 
o'clock, I am not enabled to be at the 
station then, though a train will arrive 
there; but I fail not to meet the train 
due at forty minutes past six, and at a 
quarter-past eight; yet am I as unsuc- 
cessful as before. Nearly the whole of 
the day has been lost. The next morn- 
ing brings me a letter from my cousin, 
bearing the Notting-hill post-mark, tell- 
ing me, that never in her life had she 
been so much disappointed ; for that 
when she arrived at the Paddington Sta- 
tion, at five o'clock, the evening before, 
there was no one to meet her. She 
really thought that she might have de- 
pended on me, and regrets to find that I 
had considered it too much trouble to 
render her the slight service of coming a 
mile or two to meet her on her arrival. 
By way of postscript, she requires a line 
by return of post, to inform her at what 
hour that afternoon I will call upon her, 
to take her to the Colosseum, and on no 
account whatever to disappoint her. 

With no small anxiety to relieve myself 
from the charge of neglect, and desirous 
to show that a little thoughtfulness, on 
the part of my cousin, would have pre- 
vented our mutual discomfort, I snatch 
up my pen to explain, using the utmost 
dispatch, that the servant, about to leave 
the house, may post the letter, and that 
my cousin may not again be disap- 
pointed. My letter written, I hastily 
enclose it in an envelope, and purpose to 
direct it, referring to my cousin's note 
for her address, when, to my extreme 
consternation, I find that she has thought- 
lessly omitted to give it me; the only 
address in her note is, <* Friday morning." 
What is to be done ? I know no more 
where to find her than I do the missing 
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planet. True it is, that a month a^o she 
mentioned in a letter her intention of 
visiting a friend at Notting-hill ; but 
where that letter is, I cannot tell. No 
doubt it is safely put by ; but then I have 
five hundred letters put by, and know 
not where to look for it at the moment. 
I examine my pocketbook, my writing- 
desk, and the packets on my study table, 
but in vain. The servant is not enabled 
to post my letter, and I am compelled to 
sit me down with the unenviable certainty 
of receiving another accusatory letter 
from my cousin. 

Twenty times have I been placed in 
somewhat the same difficulties. Now, 
ought these things to be allowed, when 
they might so easily be avoided? A 
little thoughtful consideration, and a few 
strokes of the pen would have prevented 
the disappointment of my cousin, and 
have spared me the mortification of being 
unjustly accused of unkindness. Do, my 
fair friends, add to your other good qua- 
lities that of consideration. Impart what 
intelligence is necessary, and when you 
write a letter, or note, never omit your 
address. 

A third error on which I would gently 
expostulate is, the in consideration of 
taking up the time of others thought- 
lessly. I have a good friend, worth, as 
the saying is, her weight in gold ; and to 
give her pleasure is adding to my own, 
for nothing can exceed her kindness, but 
her want of consideration. Attentive, 
however, as she is to me, it is a for- 
midable thing to become her guest ; for 
if a consultation is to be held, a plan to 
be drawn out, or a passage in a book to 
be found, she is sure to apply to me, and 
the reason assigned is, " Mr. Humphrey 
is so ready." Is an attempt to be made 
to get a boy into Christ's Hospital, or a 
young woman into the Blind Asylum ; or 
is a poor cottager to be visited, whatever 
may be the distance — the case is at once 
handed over to me. " Mr. Humphrey is 
so kind." And is a packet of family 
papers to be looked over, a book of prints 
to be carefully examined, or a dozen 
stanzas to be written on the birthday of 
one of her acquaintance ; again I am in 
requisition. "No one will do it so well 
as Mr. Humphrey ; he is so clever." In 
this way, because 1 have credit with her 
for being ready, kind, and clever, she 
would occupy the whole of my waking 
hours. The good friend of whom I speak 
is not a solitary example ; she is one only 
of a class, and that class is by no means 



a circumscribed one. Few things are 
more agreeable than to be able to show 
attentions to those we respect; but a 
little consideration should be exercised in 
requiring these attentions. There are 
seasons with most of us when even mo- 
ments can ill be spared; and it should 
never be forgotten that scraps of time, 
frequently demanded, soon amount to 
important periods. Even the taking 
away of our attention, for a few minutes, 
from the pursuit that occupies us, will 
sometimes occasion us the loss uf hours. 

This want of consideration in occupy- 
ing the time of others thoughtlessly, or 
unreasonably, shows itself in different 
ways ; one singular instance of this I will 
here give. A lady of my acquaintance 
greatly neutralizes her many excellent 
qualifications by a habit of extracting 
from the remarks of those around her, 
opportunities of contributing to her own 
advantage ; in doing this, she is not at 
all aware of the incessant penalties she 
imposes on her friends. For my own 
part, I am especially careful to lay my 
finger on my lips when in her presence, 
lest unadvisedly I should get entangled 
with a multiplicity of unenviable under- 
takings. Let us imagine our fair friend 
in a party, when a gentleman remarks 
that he has just received a copy of the 
" Rugby Prize Poem." She immediately 
expresses her desire that he would oblige 
her by writing it out for her, being ex- 
ceedingly fond of poetry. Of eourse thia 
is assented to. Another gentleman un- 
wittingly states his intention to a young 
lady present, to drive her to see the India 
Overland Diorama. Our fair friend 
directly observes, it will be a great favour 
if she may be permitted to accompany 
them ; that is, if he will not consider it 
too much trouble to drive round for her. 
The gentleman, with visible reluctance, 
stammers out something about his being 
happy to do so ; and when a third gen- 
tleman alludes to his trip to Brighton on 
the following day, she inquhres whether 
she might take the liberty of asking him 
to deliver a small packet to a friend of 
hers, who lives very little more than half 
a mile from the terminus. 

As the most circumspect are now and 
then off their guard, so the kindest are at 
times unintentionally cruel by their in- 
considerate demands on the time of 
others. I hope, then, that my present 
friendly remonstrance will neither be con« 
sidered unreasonable nor uncalled for. 
Hardly should I like to be outdone by 
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any one in courtesy and kindhearteduess ; 
but if. as fellow'piigrims, we do not point 
out each other's failings, what probability 
is there of their being corrected ? How 
gladly, instead of censuring my fair 
friends, would I scatter roses in their 
earthly paths, and help them on their 
way to heaven ! 

Believing, as I do, that thoughtless- 
ness, or inconsideration, is one of the 
commonest failings of humanity, and that 
it occasions at least one half of the trou- 
bles we bring on each other, I am anxious 
to impress on my own heart and on the 
hearts of others, this self-evident but 
sadly neglected truth. There are other 
people in the world besides ourselves, and 
unless we consider their convenience, 
comfort, and pleasures, we cannot rea- 
sonably expect them to consider ours. If 
we do not act under this impression, we 
may go on unintentionally trespassing 
on those wc respect, and afflicting those 
we love all the days of our lives. 

I cannot but hope, that as these re- 
marks are made in a friendly spirit, they 
will be received considerately and kindly. 
With heaven in prospect, and the word 
of God in our hands, we ought to have 
much of love and forbearance in our 
hearts, reproving, helping, and encou- 
raging one another. 



FUN£RAL CEREMONIES IN FRANCE. 

When a death occurs, immediate inti- 
mation of it must be given at the mayor's 
office, lest the circumstances should 
require investigation on the part of the 
authorities ; and in no case may the 
funeral take place before twenty-four 
hours have elapsed, nor can it be post- 
poned longer if the deceased had been 
deprived of life by contagious or infec- 
tious disease; the ordinary time, how- 
ever, is forty- eight hours. 

In the higher classes of the community, 
and in towns where the attendance of a 
priest can be always obtained, the rela- 
tives abandon the dead body, and consign 
the duty of watching to him; and he sits 
up with it until the hour of interment, 
alone, or in company with a deacon, 
reciting prayers and offices, while a taper 
continuallv burns at the side of the 
corpse. In retired places, the friends of 
the deceased, among the lower orders, 
discharge this dutv somewhat in the 
maimer of the Irish wake, but with far 



more propriety ot deportment; and 
among them there is often some one 
employed in reading passages from the 
lives of the saints, or devotional books, 
approved of by the clergy. 

In genteel society, the custom is to 
send one or two circular notes to the 
acquaintances of the deceased, and all to 
whom a compliment may be designed. 
The first of these circulars is a formal 
notification of the death, age, and pedi- 
gree of the deceased, with perhaps a con- 
cluding sentence stating that he or she 
received the last rites of the church. The 
second note contains a request that the 
person to whom it is addressed will assist 
at the funeral, at the appointed hour. If 
ladies are invited, (which is very rarely 
done, and never but to the funeral of a 
female,) it is considered a mark of respect 
to appear in their pews at church during 
the service, after which they return 
home, without joining in the procession 
to the burial-ground. Black crape, tied 
round the left arm, with white gloves and 
white cravats, are the mourning distinc- 
tions with all gentlemen at funerals, who, 
as in England, wear a full suit of black 
clothes. 

The religious ceremonials may be con- 
sidered as divided into three classes, ac- 
cording to the station in life and the pecu- 
niary circumstances of the deceased. In 
the formalities of the first order, the entire 
of the clergy belonging to a particular 
church, or parish, and sometimes from 
different parishes, with the whole staff of 
assistants at the altar, attend the proces- 
sion ; and if there be any foundling hos- 
gital in the place, fifty or even a hundred 
oys or girls (according to the sex of the 
deceased) are sent to walk in the line of 
mourners, by the order of the superior of 
the hospital, who receives for them a 
gratuity of a franc each, fifty francs being 
the maximum of fee usually given to 
them ; but for this sum, if the superior 
wishes to offer an especial mark of 
respect, many more of these poor crea- 
tures may be sent to swell the train, and 
blazon to the world the charities of the 
defunct. Each of these young persons 
holds a lighted wax taper, five feet long, 
in the aisle of the church, between the 
coffin and the entrance-gate, which they 
have borne in their hands, unlighted, 
from the house of mourning, and which 
they again carry, after extinguishing them 
in the porch on leaving the church, before 
the body, until the whole of the ceremony 
at the grave is concluded; after which 
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they are returned to the undertaker, who 
charges in his general hill the value of 
the quantity of wax consumed, which he 
calculates by weighing these enormous 
wax poles, before and after they have 
heen used. 

Huge candles are presented to the 
church, also, for the altar, previously 
to the lighting up; but all those used 
around the coffin — and there are ge- 
nerally three dozen of them — are ex- 
tinguished br the undertaker, on the 
removal of the hody, and taken away to 
his shop for future occasions. In the 
second class there is less show and con- 
sequent expense ; for instance, the choir 
is not hung with black, as in the other 
case, though the mourning at the porch 
and the pall at the coffin are supplied; 
and there is either a much smaller detach- 
ment of the children sent, or there are 
none of them. In the third class there is 
no pall for the coffin, nor any other 
mourning, or avoidable embellishment; 
and therefore there is no expense which 
cannot be easily defrayed by the ordinary 
mechanics and other workmen. And for 
the actual poor there is a still lower scale 
of ceremony, one pricbt only officiating ; 
and to them there is no charge what- 
ever. 

On raising the corpse from the house 
of mourning, the priest and his assistants 
chant the sentences beginning with **Re- 
quiescat in pace,** and a short suppli- 
catory prayer, — the latter being chanted 
in a low recitative by the priest alone; 
and as they proceed to the church, they 
chant the fifty- first Psalm, if the distance 
permits. On arriving there, the officiat- 
ing priest sprinkles holy water on the 
coffin, saying, " Open to me the gates of 
justice, and when I enter them I will 
confess unto the Lord ; this is the Lord's 
gate ; the just will enter into it." The 
mass or vespers, accordmg to the period 
of the day, is then performed. 

Before the removal of the body from 
the church, the priest repeats a prayer, 
in the low chanting tone, beginning 
with, " Enter not into judgment with 
thy servant, O Lord," and then the 
body is borne away in the manner usual 
with us ; an honoured friend or relative 
of the deceased preceding in some 
places and on some occasions with what 
18 called the plat dlionnenvy which is a 
large silver or pewter dish, in the centre 
of which is a kind of bougie, five or six 
inches in diameter, with the waxen cord 
coiled round and round like a cable on 



board ships. On the way to the burial- 
ground, appropriate passages from Scrip- 
ture are chanted by the clerical attend- 
ants. On reaching the grave, the cross- 
bearer places himself at the lower side, 
turning the front of the crucifix towards 
the feet of the corpse; and the priest, 
standing at the head, proceeds, after the 
fvX\ chanting of the " Lord have mercy 
upon us," (Kyrie eleisan,) and the Lord's 
prayer, in a low tone, with the remaining 
portions of the service, chanting, among 
the other parts, the 130th or the 51st 
Psalm, if neither of these had been pre- 
viously used, and then the requiem ; and 
while this is being sung, the priest 
sprinkles holy water on the coffin, and as 
it is lowered, he throws earth over it, in 
the form of the cross, saying, **Du8t 
returns to the dust, from which it pro- 
ceeded; and the spirit returns to God 
who gave it." The roll of wax is then 
(but not often) placed on the breast of 
the corpse by the bearer of the plat 
d*honneur, who passes it under the lid 
of the coffin, and then sometimes the 
whole concludes, after another sprinkling 
of holy water on the coffin. The sprig 
of yew or box, which he had used as the 
sprinkler, is passed from one to the other 
of a few of the nearest friends, who each 
successively advance to the grave, 
sprinkling the remaining drops of water 
towards the departed one — a sad and 
affecting mode of bidding the last adieus. 
When a man of official rank or highly 
respected character dies, a part of the 
national guard attends, lining the whole 
procession in the rear of the hearse, so 
that the gentlemen who compose the 
cortSge may walk two or more abreast 
between the single- files which the 
military form at each side, by which 
means the utmost regularity and order 
are effectually preserved, even if all the 
lookers on had not the sense of propriety 
and politeness which so pre-eminently 
distinguishes the French people on all 
such occasions. An oration is frequently 
delivered at the grave of a public cha- 
racter, which, alas ! like all such artificial 
compositions, is usually an eulogistic 
speech, complimenting tne deceased upon 
the diligent use he had made of the 
talents entrusted to him, and gratifying 
the vanity of the surviving members of 
his family, by reciting before the public, 
not only a multitude of good deeds — 
which, perhaps, were but imaginary, and 
as nothing when weighed in the balance 
against presumptuous sins and negli^ 
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gences — ^but the worldly honours and 
distinctions that belonged to him, and 
the ancestors of him to whom the grave 
is his house, who has corruption for his 
father, and the worm for his mother and 
his sister. 

In no other particulars are tradition 
and the authority of the church more 
forcibly brought against the gospel than 
in the subject above considered, in order 
to gratify the weakness of the natural 
heart, which clings to something of 
human performances, ignorantly or 
blindly heedless of " the one Mediator 
between God and man," and trusting to 
the vain inventions of men, who, for 
obvious reasons, have always struggled 
to keep *'the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven in their own hands, and to 
unloose, from the prison-house of their 
own construction, the countless souls 
whom they profess to have the power of 
liberating, to a certain extent, on receiv- 
ing a proportional remuneration for what 
are deemed their good offices. 

M. D. 



PAPAL ITALY AND PROTESTANT 
SCOTLAND CONTRASTED. 

There are two countries in Europe 
which, as it appears to us, Providence 
has set up before the eyes of the world 
to teach great lessons to mankind. In 
almost every point these two countries 
form as perfect a contrast as it is possible 
to imagine. The one is placed at nearly 
the southern extremity of the European 
continent, the other at nearly its northern 
extremity. The one is encompassed by 
calm seas, and beautified by a sky of 
balmy serenity ; a stormy ocean breaks 
on the shores of the other, and perpetual 
fogs gather in- its atmosphere. The one 
is covered with a soil of unrivalled fer- 
tility, which, from the base of the mighty 
mountain-barrier that defends it on the 
north, to the shores of the delightful 
island which joins it on the south, pre- 
sents a wide, unbroken scene of varied 
and luxuriant beauty ; the soil of the other 
is at the best but iudifierently fertile, and 
its cultivatable surface is sadly encroached 
upon by moors of vast extent, and mighty 
chains of rocky mountains. The history 
of the one country runs up into ages of 
empire and glory ; that of the other lalSds 
us, at no very remote period, amid scenes 
of subjection and barbarism. The one 
country, notwithstanding all the advan- 
tages of its position, the beauty of its 



elimate, the richnets of its sml, and the 
glorious inheritance it has received from 
the past, is at this day wretched and 
enslaved; while the other, which can 
boast of none of these advantages, is free 
and powerful. Why is this ? The true 
explanation of the secret is, that Popery 
is the religion of the one country — Pro- 
testantism is the religion of the other. 
Than Italy, it would have been impossible 
to select in Europe a country in which 
the genius of Popery could better deve- 
lope itself — ^its power to tarnish all that is 
glorious, and to overthrow all that is 
strong, llian Scotland, it would have 
been impossible to fix on a country 
where Protestantism would have had so 
much scope to display its character and 
tendency — ^its power to exalt to greatness 
the smallest nation, and enable it to over- 
come all the disadvantages of its posi- 
tion. God never leaves himself without 
a witness. We may close his word, or 
silence his preachers; still he continues 
to proclaim, by the great dispensations of 
his providence, the eternal distinctions 
between truth and error. When of old 
the world was sunk in idolatry, God 
ceased not to testify to his own existence 
and supremacy, "in that he gave rain 
from heaven, and fruitful seasons." In 
like manner, so long as Italy and Scot- 
land stand before the world, men can be 
at no loss to judge between Popery and 
Protestantism, or have any difficulty in 
determining which is fitted to draw down 
the curse, and which the blessing, of the 
great Ruler of nations. Might not our 
statesmen find this subject worthy of their 
study, and one fitted to teach them some 
of the first principles df government, and 
to throw not a little light on certain mea- 
sures believed to be in contemplation ? 
If we wish to sink ourselves to the degra- 
dation of Italy, let us cherish the religion 
of Italy I'^Edinburgh Christian Witness, 

./ 

COMMON MAXIMS IMPROVED 

Were men but as wise for eternity as 
they are for time, and did they spiriiOally 
improve their natural principles for their 
souls- as they do naturally for their bodies 
and estates, what precious Christians 
might men be! For instance, these are 
common maxims : 

1. To believe good news well founded. 
-—Why, then, is not the gospel believed, 
which is the best news^and best grounded 
news in the world ? 
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2. To love what is lovely, and that 
moftt which is most lovely.—- Why, then, 
is not Christ the beloved of men's souls, 
seeing he is altogether lovely ? 

3. To fear that which will hurt them. 
—-Why, then, are not men afraid of sin, 
seeing nothing is so hurtful to them as 
sin? 

4. Not to trust a known deceiver. — 
Why, then, do men trust Satan, the old 
serpent, the deceiver of the world?— the 
world, and its deceitful riches? — their 
own hearts, which are deceitful above all 
things ? 

5. To lay up for old age.— Why, then, 
do not men lay up for eternity treasures 
of faith and good works, against the day 
of death and judgment ? 

6. He that will eive most shall have 
most. — Why, then, do not men give their 
love and service to God? Doth not he 
bid most? 

7. Take warning by other's harms. — 
Why do not men take heed of sinning, 
from the sufieriugs and torments which 
others undergo for sinning ? 

Ah ! if men did but walk by their own 
rules, and improve by their own principles, 
what a help would it be to godliness! 
But, alas ! God may complain of us, as of 
his people of old : ** My people do not 
consider,"— Canaan '« Flowinga, 



NOTHING LOST BY SERVING GOD. 

Much was said, during the discussion 
on recent postal arrangements, as to the 
loss which would be sustained by news- 
papers, in consequence of the discontinu- 
ance of a Sunday delivery of letters, etc. 
An example of the wisdom, even in a 
temporal point of view, of observing the 
sabbath in this department of business, is 
to be found in the history of a New York 
newspaper, entitled the ** Journal of 
Commerce." Its proprietor, determining 
that nothing should be wanting for the 
success of «ie paper, employed a boat, 
well manned, to cruise in the harbour, 
for the purpose of hailing vessels as soon 
as they hove in sight, and bringing their 
news to the city with the utmost de- 
spatch. The boat, which bore the name 
of the journal, was sustained at great 
expense for several years. Her cruising 
was always suspended on the sabbath. 
By good luck, as men of the world would 
say, but rather by the blessing of Pro- 
vidence on industry and enterprise, con> 



trolled by right principle, the journal 
established a character for disnatch and 
energy which proved invaluaole. This 
was particularly noticeable with regard to 
the French Revolution of 1830, the news 
of which was brought to New York by 
its boat, published and read on the steps 
of the Exchange, before the other news- 
papers had been able to communicate 
the intelligence. 



HABITS OF MINUTE-BOOKKEEPING. 

** Inheriting," says Dr. Hanna, " the 
parental punctuality, James (the brother 
of Dr. Chalmers) carried it to an extreme 
degree. In balancing his private receipts 
and disbursements, at the close of a year, 
one penny more than he could account 
for appeared to have been spent. That 
penny cost him weeks and months of 
uneasiness, till crossing one of the Lon- 
don bridges (which lie had to do once a 
year), and on which there was a penny 
toll, he suddenly remembered that twelve 
months before he had paid a penny there 
which he had not entered in his book." 
The discovery, we are told, overjoyed 
him. Mr. Cams informs us, in his ** Life 
of Simeon," that so exact were the pecu- 
niary habits of that excellent man, that 
he once offered an accountant twenty 
pounds to discover the error of a penny 
in his books. The exact habits of Mr. 
Miller, the American merchant, recorded 
in a previous number, will also be 
remembered. 



THE CONTENTED SHEPHERD. 

During a visit of the late king of Sar- 
dinia to an obscure portion of his domi- 
nions, a shepherd, in the simplicity of his 
feelings, made the monarch a present of 
some wild goats, which tenanted a small 
island, of which he was nearly the sole 
human occupant. The king, pleased with 
the man's evident sincerity, offered, with 
royal munificence, to grant him whatever 
he wished, provided it were in his power 
and within the compass of reason. The 
fortunate shepherd, after ransacking his 
brains, came to the monarch, and stated 
that he would be quite pleased if his 
majesty would grant him a pound of 
gunpowder ! The affair ended in the king 
appointing him nominal monarch of the 
island on which he lived. 



AN EXHIBITION OV MECHANICAL CURIOSITIES. 
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AN EXHIBITION OF MECHANICAL 
CURIOSITIES. 

The afternoon, from being bright and 
fine^ has become suddenly wet; omnibus 
after omnibus passes filled with passen- 
gers; the conductor scarcely deigns to 
reply to our signal of distress, but half 
grins at our shelterless condition as his 
vehicle rattles along. In looking round 
for a retreat from the pelting storm, an 
exhibition catches the eye, purporting to 
be a collection of curious mechanical 
figures^ originally designed as presents 
to the emperor of China. We joyfully 
descry in it the means of half an hour's 
profitable relaxation, and, paying a shil- 
ling at the door, find ourselves in an 
apartment filled with a variety of objects 
which, with our readers' permission, we 
shall, ere we part, describe to them. 

About sixty years ago, an embassy to 
Kien Long, the emperor of China, was 
projected by Mr. Pitt's administration, 
and accomplished with a tolerable degree 
of success, under the judicious direction 
of lord Macartney. Kien Long, an old 
man of eighty, received the ambassador 
and his suite, graciously dispensed with 
the homage of the koutou, gave many 
fair words, and sent kind returns of cour- 
tesies to the "barbarian" monarch of 
Great Britain. About twenty years after- 
wards, in the regency of George iv., a 
similar embassy was entrusted to lord 
Amherst. All went on for a time swim- 
mingly ; the hour for presentation to 
Kien Long's successor was appointed, 
when lord Amherst, feeling fatigued, 
craved, under the plea of indisposition, 
for the postponement of the ceremony 
from the evening to the morning of the 
following day. The Chinese emperor, in 
the height of his civility, sent his physi- 
cian to wait on lord Amherst, and he, 
discovering that nothing serious ailed the 
latter, reported the fact to his royal mas- 
ter. In great displeasure, the emperor 
dii>missed the embassy, refusing to see 
his lordship, and rejecting, if we mistake 
not, his presents, which were accordingly 
brought back to England. Some of the 
objects in this collection constituted, we 
are informed, a portion of these presents ; 
another part we remember to have seen 
exhibited about sixteen years ago. 

There is something extremely interest- 
ing in an exhibition of ingeniously formed 
automata. Though we should be sorry 
ourselves to lavish either time or money 
upon their construction ; — yet, when 
thoughtfully contemplated, they are not 



without some profitable suggestiveness. 
They mark, for instance, the immeasur- 
able line of demarcation which separates 
the handiwork of man from the operations 
of the Creator. To move the arm of an auto- 
maton for a few minutes, probably a hun- 
dred wheels must be employed, and the 
whole is clumsily done even then. In 
the human frame the thing is done effec- 
tively and durably by a few movements 
combining strength, grace, and simpli- 
city. 

To return to our exhibition, however, 
the first thing which struck the eye, was 
a palm tree reaching to the roof of the 
apartment. On a spring being touched, 
a golden serpent was seen gliding around 
it, followed by another in pursuit until 
they both were lost in the branches. 
This possibly would have hugely pleased 
a Chinese emperor, but it struck me as 
being little better than an expensive 
plaything for a grown-up child. Yet 
that such were the toys of Kien Long, 
the emperor of three hundred millions of 
immortal beings, may almost be inferred 
from what lord Macartney saw ; for he 
describes a room near the palace aarhaving 
been full of gimcracks.of this description. 
Whoever has been at the India-House 
Museum in London will have seen a proof 
of the fondness of oriental princes for 
automata in the old musical tiger, growl- 
ing over the dead body of an English 
soldier, which formed Tippoo Saib's spe- 
cial delight. 

As an appropriate accompaniment to 
these golden serpents, we have in the 
centre of the room a small elephant, with 
a figure as large as life seated on its back, 
bearing in his hands a set of musical 
bells, and having over him a canopy hung 
with the same. After some screwing, 
the machinery is set to work. The ele- 
phant's trunk moves up and down, the 
tail wag?, and the eyeballs roll about. 
The automaton at the top also commences 
a tune upon his bells, keeping correct 
time, and occasionally moving his head 
and opening his lips, with a sort of silly 
smile which half makes you smile in 
return. The eye of the elephant, we 
may notice, has a curious movement, 
showing by a little figure the day of the 
year and the hour. Adjoining it is an- 
other royal gewgaw, which cost, we are 
informed, about 9000/. It consists of an 
imitation of flowers and shrubs, wrought 
in precious stones, with birds seated on the 
top. At the touch of the machinery, the 
flowers open and shut, the birds perform 

o 
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some mechanical movements, and a num- 
ber of crystal balls roll rpund in circles 
until they fall into the mouth of an all- 
gator, who successively devours them. 
A temple of fountains, made of various 
coloured glasses, and having complicated 
motions, next meets our eye. It is, how- 
ever, like its predecessor, a monument 
of unproductive ingenuity. In similar 
terms we must djsmi&s various musical 
clocks with moving figures. They were 
well calculated, perhaps, to amuse an 
eastern harem, or engage the attention of 
a capricious despot ; but beyond the in- 
terest which viewing them m that light 
creates, they have little to gratify an 
inquiring mind. The real curiosity of 
the exhibition was a tiny bird, in size not 
exceeding the dimensions of one of the 
smaller class of humming birds. On 
being wound up, its little breast heaved, 
its eyes opened, and its bill moved. 
Fluttering its wings in a natural manner, 
it then poured forth a stream of dulcet 
notes, so beautiful and so melodious that 
I felt myself recompensed by this exhi- 
bition of ingenuity for the gewgaws which 
had preceded it It was stated to be the 
masterpiece of its inventor. The machi- 
nery requisite to produce the sounds I 
heard must necessarily have been of the 
most exquisite description. 

Before leaving the apartment, my me- 
mory recalled other automata which in 
my younger days I had seen exhibited. 
One of these was a group of figures — an 
eastern sultan, sultana, and a negro boy 
playing the flute to the accompaniment 
of the drum. The notes were excellent, 
and the illusion almost equal to life. At 
a subsequent period, I had seen figures 
which drew with accuracy and wrote 
with the beauty of an engraver. The 
model of ingenuity which I recollect to 
have examined, however, was the figure 
of an eastern sage. Seated on the top of 
a small box, he replied to various inqui- 
ries addressed to him through the medium 
of oval metallic cards, which the spectator 
inserted at an opening in the framework. 
The questions printed on these cards were 
so pointed, that a definite answer was 
required ; a general one would have been 
quite unsuitable. Among other cards 
which I inserted, one had this inquiry on 
its surface — "Are you not tired, sir, of 
your visitors asking you so many ques- 
tions?" The little figure, after rising 
from its seat, bowed twice or thrice, and 
knocking with a rod at a door, the latter 
flew open, displaying a tablet with these 



words, " It would be most ungrateful of 
me to say so." Other questions produced 
an answer quite as appropriate. This 
automaton attracted considerable notice, 
and was the subject of grave examination. 
Its secret was at last discovered by a 
party who found out that some almost 
invisible niches on the medals fitted into 
a spring, which moved the appropriate 
answer. Here, too, the mechanism must 
have been of the subtlest order. 

In another apartment was to be seen a 
mystery which, fifty years ago, caused 
all London to gape, and which long puz- 
zled profound thinners, under the name 
of " the invisible girl.'* By speaking 
through a brass tube attached to a ball 
suspended from a frame, and having no 
connexion apparently with any other 
apartment, an answer was received to 
any question. The *' invisible girl" has 
long since, however, ceased to be myste- 
rious — it having been discovered many 
years ago, that, by an ingenious contriv- 
ance, the sound was carried into an 
adjoining room, where a con/'ederate was 
concealed. The discoverer of the secret 
was Dr. Isaac Milner, a well-known wri- 
ter of ecclesiastical history. In company 
with Mr. Wilberforce he paid the place a 
visit. The exhibition excited, we are 
told, an almost incredible degree of 
interest and astonishment: princes, peers, 
and ecclesiastics swelled the admiring 
throng. Dr. Milner found the exhibitors, 
although indifferent to ordinary exami- 
ners, amazingly surly when they saw the 
direction that his inspection was taking. 
They told him and Mr. Wilberforce to 
touch nothing ; but the latter gentleman 
slyly put a piece of paper to an opening, 
which being moved by the breath of the 
confederate, satisfied Dr. Milner of the 
soundness of his conclusions. " The 
exhibitor," says Milner 's biographer, 
''sensible that there was, in fact, nothing 
further to conceal, took delight in show- 
ing him all the minutiae of the contriv- 
ance. Dr. Milner had even, when he 
chose, admittance behind the scenes ; and 
for this privilege he on one occasion paid 
its full value. He had entered at an 
early hour the apartment of the invisible 
agent in the mysteries which he had suc- 
ceeded in fathoming, and such was the 
influx of visitors during the morning, 
that to emerge from his hiding-place, 
without betraying much of the secret, 
was impossible. The manager implored 
him not to ruin his fortunes; and the 
good-natured dean finding that he must 
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make up bis mind to remain some hours 
where he was, and being quite at home 
with regard to the various signals habi- 
tually transmitted from the outer to the 
inner room, amused himself by relieving 
the invisible girl — who was, in fact, a 
decrepid old woman — from a part of her 
tedious duty. While she cooked her din- 
ner (a mess of soup, as he used to relate) 
he observed for her the signals given, 
and, in fact, did all but speak. Nothing 
of all this, however, did he mention, 
except to those few persons to whom the 
secret was already known, until the asto- 
nishment and admiration produced by 
the invisible sirl had passed away. After- 
wards, indeed, he frequently used to relate 
the whole adventure with much glee." 

But the rain has cleared off, so that we 
may now leave this exhibition, which 
displays much of what must be termed 
misdirected ingenuity. How far more 
useful, justly observes a writer, were 
Watt or Arkwright than the whole tribe 
of automata makers from the days of 
antiquity downwards. Life is too short, 
and its destinies are too momentous for 
laborious trifling. Automata, however, 
are not confined to figures of wood and 
metal. We find them in daily life, in 
the shape of men going round in an 
unbroken routine, without ever exerting 
those faculties which were meant to be 
improved by cultivation. A more serious 
order of automata exists, however, even 
in religious bodies. The mechanical 
figures we have described imitated many 
of the functions of life, but it was, after 
all, only imitation; the vital principle 
was absent. It is possible, in a similar 
manner, for men to ape, by a round of 
external duties, the functions of spiritual 
life, so as. to deceive perhaps themselves, 
and at all events those around them. 
Men may pray, read the word, attend 
ordinances, give and receive spiritual ex- 
hortations, and yet the Searcher of hearts 
may see that all is but mechanical. Life 
is wanting. £. Y. 

THE DARKNESS OF NATURE. 

"What went before and what will 
follow me," says a modem writer, "I 
regard as two black impenetrable cur- 
tains, which hang down at the two extre- 
mities of human life, and which no living 
man has yet drawn aside. Many hun- 
dreds of generations have already stood 
before them with their torches, guessing 
anzioiuly what lies behind* . . • i A 



deep silence reigns behind this curtain ; 
no one once within it will answer those 
he leaves without ; all you can hear is a 
hollow echo of vour question, as if you 
shouted into a coasm. How delightful 
to know, in contrast with such a senti- 
ment, Jesus Christ, as having brought life 
and immortality by his gospel ! 



THE VOLCANIC ISLANDS OF SANTORINL 

" What," says a writer,* " can be 
more extraordinary to our common no* 
tions of things, than to behold the 
bottom of the sea rise up into a moun- 
tain above the water, and become so firm 
an island as to be able to resist the vio- 
lence of the greatest storms. I know 
that subterraneous fires, when pent in a 
narrow passage, are able to raise up a 
mass of earth as large as an island ; but 
that this should be done in so regular a 
manner that the water of the sea should 
not be able to penetrate and extinguish 
those fires ; and, after having been extin- 
guished, that the mass of earth should 
not fall down, or sink again with its own 
weight, but still remain, in a manner, 
suspended over the great arch below ! — 
this is what to me is more surprising than 
anything that has been related of mount 
Etna, Vesuvius, or any other volcano." 

The volcanic agencv to which this 
writer has alluded, is mdeed one of the 
most frightful and majestic of all the 
phenomena connected with our globe. A 
surprising feature, also, of these subter^ 
ranean fires is, that they are mostly situ- 
ated upon islands, or on the sea coast. 
Iceland, for example, in the region of 
perpetual snows, flames with the fires of 
Hecla and other mountains, and is also 
noted for its boiling springs : 

" Ueie beat and oold extend their inflnence round. 
And ice and fixe in strange extremes are found." 

Gounong-api in the Banda group, has an 
active volcano ; and the pressure of the 
submarine fire is so great, that a mass of 
black basalt of enormous dimensions has 
been known to rise up into existence so 
gently that the inhabitants were not aware 
of what was going on till it was nearly 
done. Our purpose in the present paper, 
however, is not so much to describe vol*" 
canoes as to trace their extraordinary 
agency in forming islands, in compara- 
tively modern times. They may \it 

* auoted in tlM « OaUcry of Nttuze and Azt,^' 
vol. i.» p. 002. 
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termed in this respect a great laboratory 
or workbhop, from whose deep-seated (ires 
there occasionally issues, at the will of the 
Creator, mountains and islands adapted 
for the use of man. Ascension Island, 
now occupied as a British station, thus 
had its origin. A few years ago, on the 
coast of Sicily, an island formed by vol- 
canic action sprung up in the presence of 
many spectators. The crews of various 
vessels who witnessed the phenomenon, 
hastened with good-humoured rivalry to 
plant their national flag upon the new- 
nedged bantam, but almost at the 
moment of reaching it, or at all events 
shortly afterwards, their contentions as to 
priority of occupation were disposed of 
by the island quietly sinking down once 
more into the deep. The formation of 
islands of this character, however, is 
generally attended with phenomena at 
once magnificent and awful ; and, per^ 
haps, no where have we more striking 
exemplifications of this than in that little- 
known, but extraordinary group of 
islands in the Grecian Archipelago, called 
Santorini. On this subject lieutenant Ley- 
cester^ a modern traveller, has furnished 
much valuable information in a paper 
contributed to the transactions of the 
Royal Geographical Society. 

The physical configuration of Santorini 
orThera (the chief of the group), is very 
remarkable. Its shape is that of a 
crescent ; and is considered to be without 
a parallel, excepting it be the curiously 
formed island of Amsterdam in the 
Indian Ocean. The western or inner 
shores of Santorini present a series of 
frightful precipices, from 500 to 1,200 feet 
in height, in the edges of which are the 
houses of the inhabitants. The inner 
shores of the opposite islands, Tberasia 
and Aspronisi, exnibit a similar appear- 
ance. The three islands stand in a circu- 
lar form, and within them rolls the sea 
over the extinct crater of a vast volcano. 
Were the crater empty, the head would 
grow confused as from the heights of San- 
torini we gazed upon the vast abyss 
beneath, which is estimated as being 
at about 2,449 feet deep. 

From the ocean crater, then, just 
alluded to, three mountainous islands rear 
their heads, the highest of which is about 
351 feet above the level of the sea. The 
date of the birth of the first island is 
doubtful ; but that it is the offspring of the 
ocean crater seems certain. ''Between 
Tbera and Tberasia," says the ancient 
g^grapher Strabo, ''flames rose out of 



the waves for four days, so that the whole 
sea boiled and blazed, and they gradually 
threw up an island, just as if it were 
raised by mechanical means, composed 
of liquid masses." This island appears 
to have received additions from volcanic 
agency at two distinct times, namely, 
A.D. 726 and 1457. It is called Paleo 
Kaimeni, or Old Burnt Island. 

A century rolled away after the last addi- 
tion to Paleo Kaimeni, and the inhabi- 
tants of Santorini had settled down. Their 
troubles were apparently at an end. As 
the succeeding generations were listening, 
however, to the wondrous story of an 
island bom in a day, and wishing doubt- 
less that their own times might not be 
characterized by any such awful convul- 
sions, they were admonished by the 
trembling of the earth beneath their feet, 
the discoloured waves, and the subter- 
ranean thunder, that the war of elements 
had again begun. A second island 
showed its head above the surface of the 
ocean bed; and its birth was attended 
by all those terrific circumstances of 
which they had been told by their fathers. 
The waters smoked— flames of fire were 
seen — clouds of ashes floated over the 
sea — rocks and stones were raised to the 
top of the waters, and remained there 
forming themselves into a solid mass. 
They burned for a whole year. When 
their fears had subsided, the people 
examined the island, and finding that it 
was not so large as its predecessor they 
called it " Mikro Kaimeni," Little Burnt 
Island. 

The year 1650 arrived, and ominous 
signs portended another volcanic erup- 
tion. Intense drought and unprecedented 
calms, causing the suspension of the wind- 
mills on the island occurred. As the year 
advanced, the houses rocked to and fro 
like ships in a tempest. The sea turned 
green, announcing the fact that metals 
were in a state of solution ; flames rose 
up out of the water to a height of 18 feet, 
and were visible at a distance of six 
miles. "Shortly afterwards there ap- 
peared a heap of white earth, like snow, 
and in the form of a bird's-nest." At 
length an eruption took place,with a fearful 
crash ; streams of burning matter flowed 
down resembling liquid fire. The sea 
roared ; the earth shook ; the air appeared 
on fire ; flames were emitted in torrents 
from the crater, accompanied with claps 
of thunder. Large pieces of rock, too, 
were ejected a distance of six miles. It 
was nature in its most awful manifests- 
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lions; a foreshadowing of that solemn 
season, announced hy an inspired pen, 
when the elements shall melt with fervent 
heat. 

After so terrific an explosion, it well 
might have heen expected that Santorini 
would have rocked nerself to rest. But 
no; in May, 1707, two slight shocks of 
an earthquake betokened that all was not 
quiet. The fires which water cannot 
quench were raging heneath; and the 
month had not passed away, when there 
appeared floating on the sea what was 
supposed to he a wreck. In the hope of 
plunder, a party of seamen rowed towards 
it, but to their utter astonishment it was 
a mass of solid rock and white earth ! 
They rowed quickly back, and soon the 
news was spread abroad. Curiosity 
prompted many on the day following to 
set out to inspect the island thus thrown 
up. They discovered oysters, together 
with sea hedgehogs, attached to the rocks ; 
and as there were no signs of smoke or 
eraption, the people apparently with 
much delight stepped from rock to rock, 
gathering the oysters, and examining the 
white soil, which cut like bread. But 
a movement took place, and the new- 
bom island shook beneath their feet, 
rising up on one side and submerging on 
the other. Affrighted, the people hastened 
to their boats. Large pieces of rock 
were seen to rise and fall in the ocean. 
The sea was green, then reddish, and 
then yellow, emitting sulphurous exha- 
lations. The young island continued to 
increase, but without noise or violence, 
till from the size of a mole-hill it had 
risen to the height of seventy or eighty 
feet. Shortly afterwards, the sea appeared 
like oil ready to boll over, and continued 
bubbling and smoking for about a month. 
Jeto of flame, resembling so many pro- 
digious sky-rockets, burst in the air. 
Thunder rolled, clouds of ashes darkened 
the atmosphere, and fragments of red- 
hot rock flew about, composing a dread- 
ful artillery. At intervals, during some 
months, these terrible phenomena oc- 
curred with more or less violence, and it 
was not until three years had elapsed 
that the volcano became entirely tran- 
quil. The new island was then found to 
have assumed the shape of a cone per- 
fectly white, and three hundred and fifty- 
one feet high. It is called New Burnt Is- 
land, and forms a useful harbour of refuge. 
It might have been deemed almost 
imposBible that a community of inhabi- 
tanta should flourish on a spot so unfa- 



vourably situated. Yet it is estimated 
that Santorini contains no less than 14,380 
inhabitants. Its towns have a singular 
appearance, built as they are on the sides 
of the cliffs, like so many eyries of birds 
of prey. As the voyager enters some of 
the harbours of the island, the houses 
tower above the masts of his vessel ; and at 
night, says lieutenant Leycester, he would 
hardly be aware of the presence of a town 
were it not for the twinkling of lights along 
the cliff. The approaches to the towns are 
by zigzag roads or stairs, cut in the rock, 
which are dizzy to tread. Those leading 
from the sea to Thera, it is considered, 
would take a tolerable pedestrian about 
twenty minutes in their ascent. The 
roadways are on the summit of cliffs, and 
the traveller would little think as he 
journeyed, that he was riding over the 
heads of some hundreds of individuals, 
were it not for the admonitory presence 
of chimneys now and then rising up on 
either side of bis path. 

The north of the island is occupied in a 
great measure by three remarkable moun- 
tains, and is generally speaking a mass of 
volcanic material. The southern half is 
richly cultivated with a series of smiling 
vineyards, and forms a pleasing contrast 
to the desolation of the former. The 
villages with their whitewashed buildings, 
spring up, as it were, out of a mass of 
vines. 

The Santoriniots, especially the villagers, 
are described as " robust in person, tall, 
and stout; sober, chaste, fond of their 
countrv, and economical ; but dirty and 
slovenly in their persons, and more espe- 
cially the women. Their chief diet is 
salt fish, herbs, and barley, bread, or 
biscuit." They never eat new bread; 
this arises from the expensiveness of fuel, 
which has to be imported for their use ; 
and hence the poor are said to hake no 
more than three times in the year. Not- 
withstanding, the villagers are generous, 
although in the towns but little courtesy 
is shown to the stranger by the inha- 
bitants. A somewhat extensive trade is 
carried on between Santorini and Russia. 
Wine is the principal article of export ; 
tea, butter, oil, and caviare being those of 
import. The Santoriniots tread closely 
in the steps of their forefathers, and 
doubtless, if inquiry were made of them, 
they would, on the principle so deeply 
seated in the generality of mankind, 
state that they consider their own island, 
with all its disadvantages, to be the most 
agreeable country in the globe. 
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The religion, we may add, is that of 
the Greek and Latin churches. 

The^successive changes which Santorini 
has undergone fully justify the remark 
of lieutenant Leycester in concluding his 
paper. '* As it is impossihie, " he ohserves, 
** to foresee what ultimate changes may 
take place in a region like this, perhaps 
all these islands may again he united, 
and the crater at present filled with water 
may again hecome dry land." Be this 
as it may, the remarkable vicissitudes 
which have taken place in these islands 
— the boiling sea, the earthquakes, the 
unquenchable fire, the thunderings, the 
lightnings — should fill our minds with 
awe and reverence at the name of Him, 
who spake and it was done, who com- 
manded and it stood fast, and who is 
wonderful in counsel and excellent 
in working. They may also direct our 
thoughts to that eventful period, when 
the mountains shall fiee away, and the 
hills be removed, and when the earth 
shall be burned up, and there shall be no 
more sea : when the great Husbandman 
shall come to gather the wheat into his 
gamer, but will burn up the chaff with 
unquenchable fire. If a contemplation 
of the manifestations of the power, wis- 
dom, and goodness of God, as exhibited 
in the remarkable group of Santorini, shall 
lead any to acquaint themselves with 
Him, ** and be at peace with Him, 
through a crucified Redeemer," oar 
paper will Hot have been written in vain. 
We urge, therefore, the remark, — as it 
is impossible to foresee what changes 
may take place ; " Be ye also ready, for 
in an hour when ye think not the Son 
of man cometh.'' H. H. 



ERASMUS' CORKSCREW. 

Erasmus, during his visit to England, 
some centuries ago, enjoyed the hos- 
pitality of Queen's College, Cambridge. 
His apartment is still shown, and was 
occupied by Dr. Claudius Buchanan, on 
his return from India. Of Erasmus' 
sojourn at this abode of learning, only 
one relique is preserved ; not some huge 
folio, as might have been supposed, but a 
huge corkscrew! It is mentioned by 
Dr. Buchanan as being about a third of a 
yard long. "I am afraid," says an emi- 
nent ecclesiastical historian, when ad- 
verting to this relic, " there was nothing 
in Erasmus' principles to prevent him 
making a veiy assiduous use of it." 



AN ANTIQUARIAN ENTHUSIAST. 

Mr. Browne, the author of a work on 
Stonehenge, was a man of limited means, 
but of respectable mental attainments, 
who had been early struck with the mag- 
nificence of the remains on Salisbury 
Plain, and had imbibed a passion for the 
temple at Stonehenge as absorbing and 
as powerful as that felt by the young 
Pansienne for the Belvidere Apollo, or as 
any one of the Pygmalion-like instances 
of which so many are recorded. To this, 
and to its illustrative remains in the 
neighbourhood, all his thoughts were 
devoted. He lived under its shadow, he 
dreamed of it, he endeavoured to trace out 
the hidden mystery of its existence, he 
lectured upon its many wonders, and he 
published a book about it. When en- 
gaged on his lectures to the members of 
the literary institutions that existed some 
years since in Salisbury, he used to bring 
his drawings and make his arrangements 
in the morning, return to Amesbury to 
dinner, come back with more materials 
in the afternoon, read his lecture in the 
evening, and then again walk on his soli- 
tary road to Amesbury at night after 
the conclusion of the meeting, having 
already walked five-and-twenty miles. 
But this persevering energy of his cha- 
racter was more particularly exemplified 
during the construction of his model of 
Stonehenge. Every stone was modelled on 
the spot, and the most minute variations 
in the original carefully noted in his copy. 
Day after day, and week after week, was 
he to be found among those memorials of 
old time — planning, measuring, model- 
ling, painting, in the prosecution of his 
self-prescribed task, and interrupted only 
by the necessity of sometimes visiting 
Salisbury for materials, which he bore 
home himself, and on foot. The difficulty 
of making such a copy would not perhaps 
be great with proper assistance, but this 
man worked wholly by himself, and we 
can imagine his self-gratulation on the 
completion of his labours, when he could 
exclaim, like the victor of Corioli, " Alone 
I did it ! I ! " From this model he made 
others on different scales, and the moulds 
being preserved, these are still sold by 
his son, together with some of his own 
drawings equally accurate, to occasional 
visitors. 

Mr. Browne, though he had completed 
his work, had not yet found for it a rest- 
ing-place, and he determined to present it 
to the British Museum. It was accepted 
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by the trustees with thanks, and its author 
chose to have the pleasure of placing it 
with his own hands in this great reposi- 
tory of the antiquities of the world. 
Unwilling to trust the model from his 
sight, and equally unwilling or unable to 
bear the expenses of the usual modes of 
travelling, he resolved to walk with it to 
London ; and, mounting his model on a 
wheel-barrow or hand truck, he set off 
across the plain with his charge. After 
a toilsome and almost continuous march 
of two days and nights (for he only slept 
for a short time in the day), he arrived 
on the morning of the third day at the 
British Museum, showed the letter of the 
trustees to the porter, wheeled his load 
into the court-yard, and saw his model 
safely deposited in the house. He left 
without staying to be questioned, and 
was soon on his way home again ; but, I 
believe, was detained some days on the 
road by illness, brought on by his exer- 
tion8.~-Proi;tncia^ Journal, 



ST. PAUL AND JULIUS, 

" Nevertheless the centurion be- 
lieved the master and the owner of the 
ship, more than those things which were 
spoken by Paul," Acts xxvii. 11. And 
such is the way of the world ; conscience 
on one side, and prejudice on the other ; 
faith asking an audience, and selfishness 
stopping the ear. The Roman officer is 
evidently inclined, in his better moments, 
to believe in the saintly character of the 
apostle ; but his interest is rather to take 
the verdict of the shipmen. It was in- 
convenient to believe the Christian cap- 
tive — so belief was out of the queslion. 
It was agreeable to promise one's self a 
safe and speedy voyage to Rome; so to 
Rome would he straightway go. *' There 
is a way which seemeth rignt unto a man, 
but the end thereof are the ways of 
death." 

Julius, the centurion, wa? doubtless 
struck by the holy converse and calm 
demeanour of the apostolic prisoner com- 
mitted to his charge ; for, among other 
evidences of this, we find that he '^ cour- 
teously entreated " the noble appellant to 
Caesar, and " gave him liberty," when at 
Sidon, "to go unto his friends to refresh 
himself." At Myra, a port in Asia 
Minor, a ship, bound for Italy, gave 
tbem accommodation, and the eventful 
voyage commenced. Ere long the stormy 
season of the year, and the difficulties of 
the track they had to pursue, made sail- 



ing dangerous; whereupon Paul admo- 
nished them, sa>inp;, ''Sirs, I perceive 
that this voyage will be with hurt and 
much damage, not only of the lading and 
the ship, but also of our lives." But the 
centurion longed to tread the streets of 
old Rome, to rejoin old friends, and 
revisit old scenes; and thus, while the 
unscrupulous but interested assurances of 
the master and owner of the vessel were 
eagerly caught at, the grave warnings of 
the naan of God were displeasing as the 
croakings of some ill-omened voice. 

The evangelist depicts, with life-like 
touches, the several events of the gather- 
ing catastrophe; the fulfilment of St. 
Paul's presage; the despondency and 
despair of passengers and crew, the sere- 
nity of that one good man, to whom, in 
the night visions, a voice he loved and 
adored had whispered the dulcet syl- 
lables, "Fear not;" and the touching 
details of the final wreck. But our busi- 
ness at present is with the principle of 
the centution, as an illustration of ordi- 
nary conduct on the part of ourselves, our 
kinsfolk, and friends. 

Amiable people, ready to act as cour- 
teously and indulgently as Julius to Paul, 
abound in the first, the nineteenth, and 
every intermediate century, erring in the 
same short-sighted way. In the great 
voyage of life they picture out some ideal 
land, whither they would fain flee and be 
at rest, some loved and joyous Italy, on 
whose green sward they long to tread ; 
and when the emphatic realism of holy 
writ assures them they are labouring for 
very vanity, that their Italy is an Utopia, 
their promised land a dream-land, their 
hope a hope that maketh ashamed ; when 
they are warned of peril in yearning after 
the unattainable, reckless of calamities in 
store, ignoring the existence of a bar- 
barous island in their route, and of so 
following out irregular fancies as to make 
shipwreck of faith and a good conscience ; 
oh ! they scout the warning as imperti- 
nent and obtrusive, and would rather 
trust to the tender mercies of some tem- 
pestuous wind Euroclydon, than be de- 
terred from hastening to their Rome. 
And verily it is well if, at last, they 
become wise in time : it is well if, by 
God's grace, some on boards and some 
on broken pieces of the ship, they escape 
safe to land. 

The heart loves to have its own way ; 
and, if it have its own way, eternity must 
be kept out of sight. Time spent in 
selfish pleasures, and eternity spent in 
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spiritual service, why what concord is 
there, can there be, hetween such terms ? 
The one cancels the other. Christ and 
Belial cannot coalesce. The Spirit and 
the flesh repudiate affinity. One must 
give way. The question is, which ? Was 
the centurion's desire to reach the Tiber 
by a certain day and for certain purposes 
worth the risk of a fearful shipwreck and 
much damage ? And shall it be said of 
us in the sad sequel, "that man had a 
respect for religion, a conviction of its 
truth, some interest in its power, much 
inquiry in its province ? or that woman 
had an affection for public services, and 
a painful sense of sin, and an assurance 
of earthly vanity, and a circle of religious 
acquaintanceship whom she * courteously 
entreated?' nevertheless, they believed 
what a corrupt heart suggested, loving to 
have it so, rather than those things which 
are spoken by God." 



ASCENT TO THE BALL OF ST. PETER'S, 

ROME. 

A government order having been ob- 
tained (says the author of " A Journey 
in France and Italy"), we started, a few 
mornings since, to ascend to the ball. This 
document is from the State-office, signed 
by the minister of the interior, who in the 
formula washes his hands of all blood- 
guiltiness, if you should fall from any of 
the altitudes and dash out your brains — 
a comfortable prestige for those who are 
given to be nervous. The first stair, which 
mounts some two hundred feet perpendi- 
cular to the attic, is a spiral slope which 
laden mules can traverse. All here is 
clean and white as dimity. Arrived on 
the roof of the attic, you find a colony of 
workmen and their houses, the statues of 
th'e Saviour and the twelve apostles, and 
around you a superb prospect. These 
colossal figures, viewed close, are rude 
enough. St. Matthew's thumb is nn 
awkward bit of stone, a foot long; this 
gives the just effect from below. The 
second stair, somewhat narrower, lands 
you above the capitals of the pillars from 
which the dome springs. Here we walked 
around the circular, balustraded gallery, 
and again corrected the impressions of 
distance. Cherubs' dove-like eyes were 
found to be rough uneven bricks; and 
mosaics, which seem exquisite from the 
pavement, were like a road commencing 
macadamization. Tlie pavement of the 
church itself had dwindled to the resem- 
blance of a cheas- board, and the Baldac- 



chino (ninety feet high) seemed a child's 
cradle. Yet another stair, and a long 
one, winding between the two shells of 
the cupola : it is narrow, of course, but 
as wide as some garret stairs. When we 
emerged from this, we were four hundred 
feet above the pavement, and the ffreat 
fresco at the crown of the vault lay a little 
under our feet From one of the '' can- 
dlestick" portals we eazed on a scene 
difficult to describe. Kome was reduced 
to compressed domes and jagged lines, 
formed by the palace roofs ; and here and 
there an overgrown gable or crested ruin 
towered above the horizontal masses, like 
the hull of the Drectdnought among our 
Thames lighters. Some of the shadows 
projected were very fine. The Tiber, 
apparently motionless, lay curled on the 
amber-tinted Campagna ; the Latin and 
Sabine hills swept the sky in undulating 
lines of blue ; Soracte heaved a dark ser- 
rated ridge ; and, seaward, Ostia might 
be discerned crouching on the water's 
edge. Some fifty steps lead from hence 
to the metal ladder which admits you at 
a round orifice into the ball. Within 
this singular retreat you may amuse 
yourself with tapping at the hollow shell, 
and listening to the music of the spheres. 
The diameter is some eight or nine feet, 
and you can converse very comfortably 
on the cross-bars. People may think the 
above dimensions scanty for a drawing- 
room ; I can only say the ball is as roomy 
as some of the cabins in our '' magnificent 
accommodation" steamers. After this 
we descended from our altitudes as safely 
as the benevolent minister of the holy see 
could wish. 

RELIGION OF THE HANDS. 

<' I am bringing up my daughter," said 
lord Byron, " in a Catholic convent ; for 
if she is to have any religion, I desire 
that she may have her hands full." How 
well does this random sneer characterize 
the religion of which he speaks. It is a 
religion which gives full employment to 
the whole man, except the essential part 
of him. It employs the feet in pilgrim- 
ages and processions, the knees in genu- 
flections, the hands in crossing, the 
tongue in Pater Nosters and Ave Marias, 
the lips in kissing the toes of marble 
apostles and the shrines of pictured 
saints; but it leaves the understanding 
groping in darkness which it has no dis- 
position to dispel, and the heart weltering 
in a corruption which it has no means to 
eradicate. 
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OLD LONDOH-BKIDGB. 

AuoNo the improvementi of modem 
timet must be reckoned our skill in the 
conatruction of bridges. There is ai grest 
a difference between the narrow, clumiy, 
and inconvenient arches irhich our foTe- 
fatherg huilt, end the broad, epacioug, and 
elegant structures that now span our 
principal rivets, ai between the enlight- 
ened opinions of the nineteenth century, 
and the obsolete and exploded notions of 
the middle ages. 

The destruction of old London- bridge, 
tome twenty years ago, to make way for 
its modern sucoenor, was an event too 
obviously useful to be opposed by the 
reflecting classes. Nevertneless, it was 
not without a sigh that the antiquarian 
and those read — however partially — in 
the local transsctiont of London, saw it 
disappear. It had existed for six cen- 
turiet; and across its venerable cause^ 
way, to use the language of a modern 
writer, " the wise, the beautiful, the 
noble, from all countries and climes, the 
adventurer in search of gold, tiia Jesuit 
employed in the dark mission of mystery 
and intrigue, the arabatsador followed by 
his gorgeous suite, the philosophers, the 
statesmen, and poets had passed in their 
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journey to the great eommercMl capital 
of the world." 

Wooden bridges, on the site or nearly 
to, of the present structure, appear to 
have existed as far back as the year 994, 
if not at an earlier period. Canute, king 
of Denmark, having in bis siege of Lon- 
don, uniucceisfuUy endeavoured to force 
Ills way past one of these erections, ex- 
ecuted a military work of surprising 
magnitude, when the age in whi1:h be 
lived is considered. At RedrifT he dug a 
canal, leading into the river at a higher 
point, up which he introduced his vessels. 
The labour required for such an opera- 
tion would even in our day, with all the 
appurtenances of science, nave been pro- 
digious. 

It was not, however, until between the 
years 1176 and 1209, that a stone bridge 
spanned the Thames. An ecclesiastic, 
Peter of South wark, — the Barry or Rennle 
of bis day, — was thearchitect. Aehapel 
was in the centre, and a drawbridge near 
the Southwark extremity, while the sides 
were lined with houses. The latter erec- 
tions, doubtless, owed their origin to the 
eagerness with which, in an uncivilized 
period, men sought protection within the 
walls of a fortified city. Singular dwell- 
ings these old houses must have been. 
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Pennant, the antiquary, has described 
the whole row of them, as being a street 
narrow, darksome, and dangerous to pas- 
sengers. Frequent arches of timber 
crossed them to keep them together, and 
prevent them from falling into the river. 
Most of the houses were tenanted by pin 
or ueedle<makers ; and economical ladies 
were wont to drive from the St. James's 
end of the town to make cheap purchases 
at them. 

In the reign of aueen Elizabeth, the 
bridge was a favourite residence of the 
booksellers of the day. Along its dim 
and misty labyrinths might, doubtless, 
have often been seen, wending their way, 
the authors of those goodly folios and 
quartos which attest the deep learning of 
queen Bess's times, and shame our pigmy 
race of octavo ond duodecimo writers. 
Other objects besides shops, however, 
attracted the passengers on London- 
bridge. It was the spot on which the 
heads of traitors were frequently exhi- 
bited, being affixed to the top of one of 
the towers. A German traveller, in the 
sixteenth century, counted thirty such 
melancholy memorials of the fierce pas- 
sions of the times. In those days " the 
smell of a dead traitor" was considered 
the most agreeable perfume which the 
nostrils of a loyal subject could inhale. 

Spaces at intervals were left on the 
bridge, through which the passenger 
could get glimpses of the world of waters 
below, and their bimrre groups of ship- 
ping. It was when Mr. Guy, the founder 
of Guy's Hospital, was standing gazing 
at one of these openings, that a bene- 
volent individual slipped a guinea into 
his hand, imagining, from his threadbare 
garments and melancholy appearance, 
that he was meditating a suicidal leap 
into the river. Guy is said to have libe- 
rally rewarded his intentional benefactor. 
Groups of spectators, after the demolition 
of the houses in 1757, were wont to 
throng the sides of London-bridge, look- 
ing at some waterworks erected at it, 
and watching also what used to be a sort 
of nautical masterpiece, the spectacle of 
wherries "shooting the bridge." "At 
low tide," to quote Mr. Jesse's words, 
" an almost terrific full of water, forming 
a number of temporary cataracts, took 
place." Daring watermen used occasion- 
ally to descend these elevations, at the 
risk of their lives. Sometimes also this fall 
formed the spot which men, with a fatal 
decision, selected as the means of putting 
an end to their existence. Budgell, the 



associate of Addison in the composition 
of " The Spectator," a son of the eminent 
sir William Temple, the statesman, with 
others less known to fame, here rushed 
unbidden into the presence of their great 
Creator. 

In the centre of the bridge, as we have 
already stated, was an old chapel, con- 
taining a monument of Peter, the archi- 
tect of the structure. It was connected 
by a winding stair with the river, and 
had attached to it an ancient fishpond, 
covered over with an iron grating, which 
prevented the fish from escaping after 
they had once been carried in by the 
tide. " Mr. Thomson," adds Mr. Jesse, 
" informs us, that in 1827, there was still 
living one of the old functionaries of the 
bridge, then verging towards his hun- 
dredth year, who wellremembered having 
descended the winding staircase leading 
from the chapel, in order to fish in the 
pond*" About the beginning of the last 
century, the old chapel was converted 
into a warehouse and shop, which in 
1737 were tenanted by a Mr. Baldwyn, 
or Yaldwyn. A curious fact is told 
respecting this individual, which illus- 
trates the power of habit over the func- 
tions of the body and mind. " When in 
his seventy-seventh year, having had lus 
health impaired, Mr. Baldwyn was re- 
commended by his medical adviser to 
retire for a time into the country, for the 
advantage of fresh air and quiet. Accord- 
ingly he proceeded to Chiselhurst; but 
so accustomed was he to the monotonous 
roar of the river, rushing through the 
narrow arches of London-bridge, that the 
stillness of the country deprived him 
entirely of sleep ! " He had to return to 
town. 

The old bridge, we may only add, after 
having existed for about six hundred 
years, was taken down in 1832. In 
1824 was laid the first pile of the present 
magnificent structure, far excelling, in 
handsomeness and convenience, its vene- 
rable predecessor. As to durability, it 
promises to see a good old age. On this 
point we can, however, only anticipate. 
A later generation must test the truth of 
our conclusion. Long, long before new 
London-bridge reaches one- sixth part of 
its predecessor's term of existence,, those 
who cross it in 1851, will have passed 
into an unchanging condition of exist- 
ence, where more momentous realities 
will engage their attention. 

M. H. W, 
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HOME INFLUENCE. 

Wouldst thou listen to its gentle teaching, 
All thy restless yearnings it 'would still; 

Leaf, and flower, and laden bee are preaching, 
Thine own sphere, though humble, first to fill. 

I believe that it is scarcely possible to 
live in a family where religion is sweetly 
exemplified, even by one member only, 
without deep convictions. Truly has it 
been said, that " our duties are like the 
circles of a whirlpool, and the inner- 
most includes home." A modern writer 
has designated home, '* heaven's fallen 
sister ;" and a melancholy truth lies 
shrouded in those few words. Our home 
influence is not a passing, but an abiding 
one; and all-powerful for good or evil, 
for peace or strife, for happiness or 
misery. Each separate Christian home 
has been likened to a central sun, around 
which revolves a happy and united band 
of warm, loving hearts, acting, thinking, 
rejoicing, and sorrowing together. Which 
member of the family group can say, I 
have no influence? What sorrow, or 
what happiness, lies in the power of 
each! 

•* A lighted lamp," writes M'Cheyne, 
"ia a very small thing, and it burns 
calmly and without noise, yet it giveth 
light to all who are within the house." 
And so there is a quiet influence, which, 
like the flame of a scented lamp, fills 
many a home with light and fragrance. 
Such an influence has been beautifully 
compared to '*a carpet, soft and deep, 
which, while it difiuses a look of ample 
comfort, deadens many a creaking sound. 
It is the curtain which, from many a 
beloved form, wards ofi* at once the sum- 
mer's glow and the winter's wind. It is 
the pillow on which sickness lays its 
head, and forgets half its misery." This 
influence falls as the refreshing dew, 
the invigorating sunbeam, the fertilizing 
shower, shinin? on all with the mild 
histre of moonSght, and harmonizing in 
one soft tint many of the discordant hues 
of a family picture. 

There are animalcules, we are told, 
" invisible to the naked eye, which make 
the sea brilliant as fire, so that every 
wave seems bordered with gold ; and 
there are also small reptiles which occa- 
sion those miasms which by their plague 
can slay the strongest natures : so even 
spintual existence has its monads, and 
the life- atmosphere of the family depends 
upon what the nature of these is." Let 
us all endeavour to resemble the good 



animalcules, which, although invisible, 
make all around bright and golden- 
tinted. 

And now let ns glance for a moment 
on the home influenee of those who are 
neither kind nor gentle. It is a sad pic- 
ture, truthfully painted. <*Do you not 
know," writes the artist,— ** Do you not 
know that they bestow wretchedness in- 
stead of happiness even upon those who 
are dearest and nearest to them? Do 
you not know that their very voice is 
dreaded, and unwelcome as it sounds 
through their home? Is not their step 
avoided in the passage, or on the stairs, 
in the certainty of no kind or cheerful 
greeting, in the fear of angry words? 
Do you not observe that every subject 
but the most indiflisrent is lightly touched 
upon in their presence, or concealed from 
their knowledge, in the vain hope of 
keeping away food for their excitement 
of temper ? Deprived of confidence, de- 
prived of respect, their society is shunned 
even by the {e,w who still love them." 
They pass through their homes like the 
easterly wind, and a chilling blight falls 
on the domestic scene. Their influence 
is a fearful one. Anger begets anger. 
They are aptly compared to a jar of 
household vinegar, wherein are dissolved 
the precious pearls of daily life. They 
are unhappy in themselves, and they 
make others so. They are ill-tempered, 
and they spoil the tempers of those with 
whom they associate. Harsh and un- 
loving, they breed hard thoughts in the 
breasts of others. They darken the sun- 
shine of daily life. They weaken our 
faith in the good and beautiful. Their 
home influence, instead of being a bless- 
ing, becomes a curse. 

Dear reader, is any member of your 
family suffering from the infirmity of an 
initable temper? Try what a contrary 
influence — try what kindness will do. 
From daily and continual observation 
you can most probably tell what things, 
what provocations, are the likeliest to 
call forth this besetting sin. Endeavour, 
if possible, to avoid them ; be on the 
watch for little opportunities of smooth- 
ing away difiiculties. Remember that 
"a soft answer turneth away wrath;" 
and that kind words are as oil poured on 
the troubled waters. Seek to be always 
patient to the faults and imperfections of 
others ; for, doubtless, thou hast many of 
thine own. How blessed is he who by 
good words and deeds can bring a con- 
tinual sunshine into the home where he 

H 2 
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dweUi I How blessed are the fruits of a 
cheerful and forbearing spirit, filled with 
love towards God and man I 

The following prayer, written by an 
experienced Christian, is well worth 
learning by heart : — ''Be pleased, O 
Lord, to bless the small, feeble endea- 
vours of thy poor child, to do her duty to 
others ; for without tby blessing they are 
all ineffectual, and with thv blessing I 
need not doubt but they will tend to my 
own good, and the good of those I desire 
to serve — more particularly at home." 
£lsewhere we find the same person pray- 
ing thus :— " May I dwell nearer in spirit 
to my Redeemer, that Increased humility, 
watchfulness, patience, and forbearance, 
may be my portion ; that I may not only 
be saved myself, but that I may not stand 
in the way of others* salvation, more par* 
ticularly in that of my own household 
and family ; and that I may, if consistent 
with the Divine will, be made instru- 
mental in saving others *' It is a fearful 
thought that we may, by our influence, 
stand in the way of the salvation of 
others — *' especially those of our own 
household and family :'* and we do well 
to pray against it, and that we may be a 
help, and not a hindrance, one to an- 
other. 

How great is the influence of the heads 
of families, of masters and mistresses, 
parents, brothers and sisters, and even of 
servants and little children ! How many 
servants have had cause to bless the day 
when they first entered into a pious 
family, and not only listened to the pre- 
cepts of God's holy word, but witnessed 
bow they were exemplified, and carried 
out in the daily life of those whom it was 
their privilege to serve I How many 
parents are there whose children have 
risen up and called them blessed I How 
many a brother and sister have owed 
their conversion, under God, to each 
other I How many Christian servants 
have been the first to introduce religion 
into a thoughtless and worldly family, 
choosing the time of sickness or sorrow, 
when the heart was softened and sub- 
dued, and asking God's blessing upon 
their humble endeavours I How many a 
little child has been permitted to speak a 
word for Jesus I ''Those," writes Miss 
Catherine Sinclair, " who neglect to pro- 
mote the happiness, or to seek the salva- 
tion of any with whom the providence of 
an all-wise Creator has connected them 
by the most sacred ties, betray one of 
their chief trusts, and lose one of the 



greatest felicities which the world can 
afford." 

The influence of a dear young friend, 
whose home conduct was a oeautiful 
illustration of the faith that worketh by 
love, is thus described by an eye-witness : 
— "She moved about the house like a 
sunbeam. I heard her singing as she 

Eassed to and fro, and her mother heard 
er too, and said, with a fond smile, ' It 
is Mary. She is always the same, always 
happy. I do not know what I should do 
without her.' ' I do not know what any 
of us would do without Mary,' repeated 
her eldest daughter, and the rest echoed 
her words. 

" Her youngest brother is of a violent 
temper, and is always quarrelling with 
somebody; but he never quarrels with 
Mary, because she will not quarrel with 
him, but strives to turn aside his anger 
by gentle words. Even her presence has 
an influence over him. So it has on all 
her brothers; and to please her they 
have left off taking in the Sunday news- 
paper, and go to church, or read good 
books at home. They none of them 
think as seriously as she does about 
sacred things ; but they avoid making a 
jest of them when she is present, or say- 
ing or doing anything to hurt her feel- 
ings. And some day, Mary hopes that 
what they now abstain from for her sake, 
will be abstained from out of love for 
God, and for fear of grieving the Holy 
Spirit. 

"One day, upon Robert, the eldest 
brother, declining to join a party of 
pleasure on the following sabbath, a 
friend observed that he had no idea he 
was so changed in his views, and recalled 
to remembrance the time when he had 
made a mockery of religion. 

" ' Yes,* answered Robert; 'but that 
was before Mary taught me to love it.' 

" His sister, who was present, burst 
into tears. 'I never taught you,' said 
she ; ' I have never said a single word on 
the subject God has taught you.' 

" ' It is true that you have never aaid 
a word, my sister ; but your actions have 
spoken for you, and for God.' 

" ' To him be all the glory,' whispered 
Mary, as she kissed him. 

" The brother and sister are now con- 
stantly together ; and Robert is, I think, 
likely to become a decided Christian. If 
it be so, he will always say that he owes 
it, under God, to her influence. And I 
firmly believe that there are others in the 
family who will feel the same ere very 
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long. 'To love and vrnh is excellent 
home philosophy.' '* 

What a hlessiDg it is when religion 
enters a family ! it may he in the young- 
est, or the meanest in the house, and 
works, hy God's blessing, like the leaven 
hidden in the meal, until the whole lump 
be leavened. ** Happy families ! " writes 
M'Cheyne ; " but, oh ! how few, where 
parents and children fear the Lord, and 
speak often one to another, and the Lord 
stands by hearkening, and writing down 
their words in his * book of remembrance,' 
wherein be reckons up his jewels." — 
**Isabel; or. Influence,** publUhed by the 
ReUgioits Tract Society, 



THE BANK CLERK AND HIS PARCEL. 

In the latter end of the year 1825, and 
during the panic, a clerk was despatched 
from a house in Lombard- street, with 
10,000/., in one-pound Bank of England 
notes, for the relief of a country banker 
in the county of Norfolk. 

The clerk travelled by the mail-coach, 
and took the notes, made up into a 
parcel, in a blue bag. On leaving Lon- 
don, there was no other passenger in the 
coach, and he began to congratulate him- 
self on his good fortune in being alone 
with so large* and valuable a parcel. 

His joy on this account was, however, 
of short duration, for on the coach ar- 
riving at Stratford, two men, muffled up 
in great coats, got into the coach. On 
their entering, the clerk took the parcel, 
which he had previously deposited on the 
seat, and placed it on his lap. This 
movement was observed by the men, who 
soon began to whisper to each other. 
The clerk did not like either their appear- 
ance or their manner; but in order to 
show that he had no fear of them, he 
pretended to be merry, by humming 
several tunes. At last one of the men, 
addressing the clerk, said, *' You are very 
fond of smging, I find ; but why don't 
you put your parcel on the seat ? there is 
room enough. It must surely be very 
valuable, or you would not hug it in the 
way you do." 

This advice was, however, declined by 
the clerk, who said he experienced no 
inconvenience ; but, although he felt no 

• One million of one-pound notes trould, if 

glibced one upon another, reach about 100 feet 
igh^r than the Monument, which is 220 feet in 
height. 



inconvenience from the weight of the 

Earcel, the horrible thought came across 
is mind that the two men were thieves, 
and that they intended to commit vio- 
lence on him, and then seize on his 
parcel ; and he was confirmed in his 
opinion by the tenor of the remarks inter- 
changed between them, the whole of 
which were directed to him and his 
parcel; and, although carried on in an 
under tone, his ear caught the following 
words of one of them, in reply to an 
observation of the other : — " Not yet ; 
wait till we get out of Braintree." 

On arriving at that place, the clerk 
felt that he could proceed no further in 
such company : he, therefore, on their 
stopping to change horses, jumped out of 
the coach, and took the guard aside, 
requesting he would take him to the 
banker in the town. This the guard 
said he could not do ; but, on perceiving 
the excitement and agitation of the clerk, 
and understanding that the parcel he 
carried was of considerable value, he con- 
sented to accompany him to the banker, 
who he found bad retired to bed ; but he 
soon made his appearance by opening the 
door, when the clerk flung the parcel 
into his arms, exclaiming, ** It is safe l" 
and immediately fell at his feet in a 
fainting fit. 

This singular scene took the banker 
quite by surprise. He had no means of 
unravelling it: the guard of the mail 
had left the town, and the only party 
who could throw any light upon it lay at 
his feet in a sw6on. However, he soon 
procured aid, and with some restoratives 
the dormant faculties of the clerk were 
reanimated, when he explained to the 
banker the cause of his sudden and unex- 
pected appearance. 

The banker locked up the parcel, and, 
having made up a bed for the clerk, he 
was able, by nine o'clock in the morning, 
to proceed by post-chaise to his destina- 
tion, accompanied by the banker as an 
escort. 

On subsequent inquiries being made of 
the guard of the mail, it appeared that 
the two men, whose appearance had also 
excited his suspicions, were entirely un- 
known in that part of the country ; and, 
although their places were booked in 
London by another party for the whole 
distance, they both left the coach about 
three miles from Braintree, not stopping 
at any house, or even a village. On 
alighting they exclaimed dreadfully 
against the guard, and walked away : it 
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was then about one o'clock in the mom« 
ing. — Lawion's "History of Banking/' 



THE FELTON FAMILY. 
A STORY FOR THE SELFISH. 

Many are the besetting sins that win 
their way in human hearts, urging men 
onward in their wild career of lawless 
passion, grasping covetousness, tyranny, 
cruelty, and infidelity; but the most com- 
mon of all sins is selAshness. Other sins 
prevail, but this is universal : 

Some worship power, ambition, glory, pelf, 
Or fleeting fame ; but all bow down to self. 
Self is the god,— the calf of golden ore, — 
The Dagon idol that mankiud adore. 

But common and universal as is this 
sin, every one cries out against it; and 
there are thousands who have credit with 
themselves for benevolence and disin- 
terestedness, whose almost every action 
springs from selfishness. 

Of this large class of people, the Fel tons' 
formed a part, but had such an insinua- 
tion reached their ears, every one of them 
would have indignantly repelled the 
accusation. What ! Mr. Feltcn, the 
churchwarden, who had liberally given a 
perpetual donation to the poor; — Mrs, 
Felton, who had a Dorcas Society under 
her own direction; — and Miss Fanny 
Felton, the maiden sister of Mr. Felton, 
who had well-nigh supported, by her own 
purse, a whole family of poor relations 
for a space of two years! Could there, 
by any possibility, be a particle of selfish- 
ness in their hearts? Impossible! and 
yet, notwithstanding this seeming impos- 
sibility, such was the case. Mr. Felton, 
good easy man, suspected not that a 
churchwarden, in giving a perpetual 
donation to the poor, might have an eye 
to the golden-lettered tablet that would 
be erected in the church to record the ge- 
nerous deed. Mrs. Felton never dreamed, 
not she, that pride could have anything to 
do with her presiding among her friends, 
and dunning her neighbours for subscrip- 
tions to purchase calico shirts and flannel 
petticoats; and still less, if possible, did 
it ever enter the head of Miss Fanny, that 
the delight of dictating to her poor rela- 
tives, and tyranising over^them, could be 
an ingredient in her generosity. No ! if 
any family was free from selfishness, it 
was, in their own estimation at least, the 
family of the Feltons. 

Mr. Felton^ like many others who have 



risen from a humble origin, not having 
Christian principle to keep him lowly, 
became purse-proud, ostentatious, and 
consequential; and though this exposed 
him to the derision of those above him, 
and the hatred of those beneath him, yet 
did he contrive to secure the outward 
manifestations of respect. Mr. Felton 
had a quick eye to everything which had 
a tendency to increase his importance, 
and to this very questionable quality 
might be traced his apparently benevolent 
determination to give to the poor a dona- 
tion of fifty pounds. 

Oh I how deceitful the heart must be 
when it can persuade its possessor that a 
deed of pure selfishness is an act of 
charity and generosity ! When we find 
it is declared in Holy Writ to be " deceit- 
ful above all things and desperately 
wicked," how watchful should we be to 
regulate its emotions ! — how vigilant to 
restrain its selfish propensities I 

When Mr. Felton gave his donation, 
he, of course, modestly and becomingly 
intimated an objection to his name ap- 
pearing in the church, and, of course, 
this objection was, without very great 
difficulty, removed, he being easily con- 
vinced that his neighbours knew much 
better than himself what was proper in 
such a case. The consequence was that, 
with all due despatch, an additional bene- 
faction tablet appeared in the church of 
St. Chad's, setting forth, to wit, that 
Frederick Felton, Esq., of Felton Grange, 
had generously bequeathed the interest of 
fifty pounds to the poor of the parish for 
ever, to be given to them in loaves of 
bread, or other sustenance, on the morn- 
ing of each St. Thomas's day. 

It has been written, 

•' "Who builds a church to God, and not to fame. 
Will never mark the marbls with his name." 

But had Mr. Felton been the builder of 
a church, he would have paid very little 
attention to this poetic exhortation. 

The poor of St. Chad's were unques- 
tionably benefited by Mr. Frederick 
Felton 's donation, but neither was he 
himself without sundry advantages and 
immunities derivable from the same 
source. In the first place, it established 
his reputation for generosity and charity, 
while it defended him from many pecuni- 
ary applications that would have been 
made t.) him had he not given the dona- 
tion. Then there was the grand field- 
day— the day of St. Thomas — in which 
he figured away as commander-in-chief. 
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in marsbailing tbe poor, and distributing 
the loaves; and in addition to tbese 
tbings, his pride was greatly gratified, for 
whenever visitors came to his house, they 
were sure to be taken to see the church, 
and when at the church they were equally 
sure to have their attention directed to 
the Benefaction tablet, where the name of 
Frederick Felton, Esq., so ostentatiously 
glittered. Taking one thing with another, 
Mr. Felton was really repaid with usury 
for the outlay of his fifty pounds. 

Mr. Felton read bis prayer-book aloud 
on the Sunday, and he read his Bible at 
bis family devotions ; but there was one 
book that he never could read, and that 
was the book of his own heart. Had one 
page of this sealed volume been opened 
to the eyes of his understanding, he would 
have been afiKghted at its contents, for 
he would have seen that he had not one 
particle of Christian charity. As it was, 
he was altogether ignorant of this truth, 
and the words of the apostle were to 
him unintelligible : ** Though I speak 
with the tongues of men and of angels, 
and have not charity, I am become as 
sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal. — 
And though I bestow all my goods to feed 
the poor, and though I give my body to 
be burned, and have not charity, it pro« 
iiteth me nothing." — 1 Cor. xiii. 1, 3. 

But if Mr. Felton, though he always 
applied the t^t especially to himself, 
" Blessed is he which considereth the poor, 
the Lord will deliver him in time of 
trouble," was deficient in true Christian 
charity, it could hardly be said with truth 
that bis fair partner in this respect had 
any advantage over him. Mrs. Felton 
was a lady of some companionable 
qualities ; and as long as she was per- 
mitted to take the lead and have her own 
way, made herself very agreeable. Un- 
happily, however, she had fallen into 
the error of -concluding that everybody 
was bound to support every cause she 
took in band. Had she reflected with 
more judgment, she would have been 
aware that the Christian world undertakes 
a variety of Christian duties, and that it 
is quite lawful for those who have not 
the means of attending to them all, to 
confine themselves to such as they have 
the ability to discharge. 

Mrs. Felton 's hobby was to supply with 
clothing the poor of her own and the 
neighbuuring parishes, and, in further- 
ance of this object, her applications to 
her neighbours were incessant. In these 
applications Mrs. Felton had not the 



slightest compunction or delicacy. She 
bored her way with the same relentless 
obduracy, whether she called on a wealthy 
neighbour, or on one who maintained her 
respectability of appearance by the most 
scrupulous regard to economy. Mrs. 
Felton took no denial. If the lady were 
out she would ''call again;" if she was 
engaged, she would "wait till she was at 
liberty ;" and if at a meal, she would not 
detain her "more than a minute." Thus 
did she not only play the part of a bunch 
of stinging nettles, rendering herself Ob- 
jectionable to all around her, but also in- 
jured the religious character she assumed. 
This was not intended by her, but she 
knew not her own heart, and was blind to 
her own errors. 

Mrs. Felton was so much occupied in 
obtaining funds, and presiding at her 
Dorcas Society, that she manifested little 
judgment in selecting her objects of 
charity, and frequently the evil she in- 
flicted, by obtaining subscriptions of those 
who could not aflbrd to give them, was 
greater tban the good she conferred on 
the recipients of her bounty. Mrs. Felton 
would have met with a formidable rival 
in her husband's sister had not the latter 
occupied a sphere of selfishness exclusively 
her own. 

It has already been intimated that Miss 
Fanny, the maiden sister of Mr. Felton, 
had rendered considerable assistance to a 
family of poor relations. A specimen of 
the spirit in which she carried out her 
kind mtentions to her humbler relatives 
must be given. She had called on the poor 
widow to leave money with her to pay 
her rent, when the following remarks fell 
from her lips : — 

" Now remember, Mrs. Roberts, though 
I pay you your rent this time, I never 
intend to do it again. You and your 
family have cost me no end of money, and 
I do not see that I should support you and 
impoverish myself." 

The poor widow, with her pale face and 
half- broken heart, looked at her pitifully, 
but spoke not a word. 

" Mrs. Rudge, Mrs. Harper, and Mrs. 
Rawlins, all tell me that I do too much 
for you ; that there is reason in all things, 
and that they are quite sure if it had 
not been for me, you and your children 
would before now have been in the work- 
house." 

Had Miss Fanny really possessed 
Christian charity, Mrs. Rudge, Mrs. 
Harper, and Mrs. Rawlins would have 
known little, or nothing, about the 
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matter ; and had the latter had any proper 
feeling, they would have felt ashamed of 
their hardheartedness. 

'* I see that you have put new rihands 
to the honnet that I gave you. I should 
have thought that the old ribands would 
have done very well, but you know better 
than I do. If you can afford to be always 
buying new ribands, it is more than I can 
do, but it is my duty to tell you, Mrs. 
Roberts, that I shall set my face against 
such silly extravagance." 

It was in vain that Mrs. Roberts meekly 
reminded her tyrannous benefactress that 
when she gave her the bonnet it had but 
one string; and, furthermore, humbly 
informed her that she had not bought the 
ribands, but that they had been given her 
by a kind friend, for this only made things 
worse. 

''Oh I kind friends, indeed! Then 
you have kind friends have you, Mrs. 
Roberts, who are wilting to supply you 
with finery? You can have very little 
need, then, of my assistance. I wonder 
that your kind friends have never thought 
of paying your rent for you, and making 
you presents of bonnets and gowns, and 
sending you coals and potatoes, as I have 
done. It is high time for me to look 
about me, and see if I cannot find a few 
of the kind friends of which you have so 
many." 

After thus oppressing the widow and 
the fatherless, Miss Fanny Felton laid 
down, with very great zeal and very little 
kindness, a multiplicity of sage remarks, 
rules, and regulations, for the benefit of 
Mrs. Roberts, as though, by the extension 
of her purse strings, she had acquired an 
indisputable right to control and direct 
her thoughts, her words, and her deeds. 
She then hastened away to make a call on 
Mrs. Rudge, Mrs. Harper, and Mrs. 
Rawlins, to tell them that, notwithstand- 
ing their friendly counsel, she had been 
foolishly good-natured enough once more 
to pay Mrs. Roberts's rent. 

The delusions of a selfish heart are 
numberless — their "name is Legion;" nor 
can we reasonably hope to escape their 
deceitful influence till, changed by Al- 
mighty power, we become meek and 
lowly followers of the Redeemer : 

His grace and goodness M-ill control 
The grasping passions of the soul ; 
The power of Christian love display, 
And drive the selfish fiend away. 

Neither the popularity of Mr. Felton, 
nor that of his wife and sister, was to last 



for ever ; for, in course of time, another 
churchwarden was appointed. The new 
churchwarden's wife net only took pre- 
cedence of Mrs. Felton, but became also 
a good friend to the poor widow and her 
children. All this was too severe a test 
to the selfish principles of the Felton 
family ; and when they found that they 
could no longer enjoy an undisputed reign 
in their several spheres of action, they at 
once abandoned even the appearance of 
benevolence. Mr. Felton began to litigate 
with the parish to get back again the 
perpetual donation he had given ; Mrs. 
Felton broke up the Dorcas Society ; and 
Miss Fanny Felton altogether withdrew 
her protection and patronage from her 
poor relation. 

We will not for a moment censure Mr» 
Felton for giving fifty pounds to the poor, 
or Mrs. Felton for clothing the needy, or 
Miss Felton for rendering assistance to 
her humble relative; for though alms- 
giving is only one part, it is a very im- 
portant part of Christian charity. The 
error of the Feltons' was in the selfish 
principle from which their acts proceeded* 
Oh ! that, with godly sincerity, we were 
all desirous to be purged of our earthly 
errors, and to be influenced by heavenly 
aspirations. 

Christian charity is the very opposite 
of selfishness, for it leads us to practise 
not only kindness, but meekness, forbear- 
ance, and self-denial : "Charity sufiereth 
long, and is kind; charity envieth not; 
charity vaunteth not itself, is not puffed 
up, doth not behave itself unseemly, 
seeketh not her own, is not easily pro- 
voked, thinketh no evil ; rejoiceth not in 
iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth; 
beareth all things, believeth all things, 
hopeth all things, endureth all things. 
Charity never faileth. And now abideth 
faith, hope, charity, these three, but the 
greatest of these is charity." — 1 Cor. xiii., 
4—8, 13. 

Reader, put to yourself these questions. 
Am I seeking God's glory, or my own ? 
Am I striving to serve others, or myself? 
Is it my desire truly to practise Christian 
charity, or do I belong to the family of 
the Feltons'? G. M. 



MAKE USE OF YOUR EYES. 

Many persons imagine that they can 
make no progress in scientific observa- 
tion, without extensive attainments in 
mathematics, and the use of philosophical 
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instruments and chemical apparatus. 
These, doubtless, are important helps to 
observation; they ividen its range and 
test its accuracy. Yet much can be done 
without them. Indeed, there is no situa- 
tion in which the capacity for philoso- 
phical observation cannot be gratified 
with the most satisfactory results. Na- 
ture, indeed, has often to be forced by 
means of experiment, like the subtle and 
changeable Proteus, to declare her se- 
crets ; yet her great features are open to 
all, and invite their study. The barren 
heath, with its mosses, lichens, and in- 
sects, its stimted shrubs and pale flowers, 
becomea a Paradise under the eye of 
observation. To the genuine thinker, the 
sandy beach and the arid wild are full 
of wonders, indicating the presence and 
power of the all-pervading Deity. The 
bare cliff, which has borne the storms of 
innumerable winters, glows with living 
interest under his fixed and ardent gaze. 
Shut him up in a dungeon, and he will 
And pleasure and profit in making the 
acquaintance of spiders and flies, and in 
studying their habits and history. Con- 
fine him to the house, and the light 
streaming in at the windows, the fresh 
dew gathering upon the cold tumbler, 
the steam pouring from the tea-urn, the 
rays shootine like innumerable radii from 
the burning lamp, supply ample materials 
for philosophical observation. 

It is said that the youthful Pascal was 
led into an interesting train of investiga- 
tion by simply noticing the vibratory 
sound made by a tumbler, when struck 
with a knife at the dinner-table. Putting 
his finger upon it, the sound instantly 
ceased, and he never rested till he ascer- 
tained its cause. Throw sand upon the 
surface of a sonorous body, and it will 
arrange itself into regular mathematical 
forms, in correspondence with the nature 
and amount of the vibration. The ob- 
servation of this fact has given rise to an 
interesting train of investigation in the 
science of acoustics. Well has it been 
remarked by an eminent authority, that 
''as truth is single and consistent with 
itself, a principle may be as completely 
and as plainly elucidated, by the most 
familiar and simple fact, as by the most 
imposing and uncommon phenomenon. 
The colours which glitter on a soap- 
bubble are the immediate consequence of 
a principle the most important, from the 
variety of the phenomena it explains, and 
the most beautiful, from its simplicity 
and compendious neatness, in the whole 



science of optics. If the nature of peri- 
odical colours can be made intelligible, 
by the contemplation of such a trivial 
object, from that moment it becomes a 
noble instrument in the eye of correct 
judgment ; and to blow a large, regular, 
and durable soap-bubble may become the 
serious and praiseworthy endeavour of a 
sage, while children stand round and 
scofiT, or children of a larger growth hold 
up their hands in astonishment at such 
waste of time and trouble. To the na- 
tural philosopher there is no natural 
object unimportant and trifling. The 
fall of an apple may raise his thoughts 
to the laws which govern the revolutions 
of the planets in their orbits, or the situa- 
tion of a pebble may afford him evidence 
of the state of the globe he inhabits." 

It is in this way that the Rev. Gilbert 
White, a kind-hearted, old-fashioned 
clergyman, with the fields and gardens 
for his study, collected such a curious 
mass of scientific information, in his 
<* Natural History of Selborne." Though 
its immediate details have reference to 
an obscure hamlet on the borders of a 
barren heath in Hampshire, England, it 
contains a more extensive and accurate 
description of animals than was possessed 
by most of his contemporaries, with much 
superior advantages. The good old man, 
full of love and wisdom, found, in his 
rambles about his parish, 

" Tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything." 

Mechanics in their workshops have 
often made valuable discoveries, by 
simply observing what was going on 
under their eyes. To this we undoubt- 
edly owe the first suggestion respecting 
the telescope. Small spheres of crystal 
or glass had been used by the ancient 
engravers of gems, to aid their sight ; 
and the transition from these to convex 
lenses was made by Salvini Armati, at 
Florence, in 1285. Subsequently, it is 
reported, a person casually looking 
through two of these lenses, in the shop 
of a spectacle-maker, found the building 
to which he directed his eye brought 
within a short distance of the spot where 
he stood. Iodine was discovered in this 
incidental way, not, however, without 
keen and judicious observation and re- 
flection. A soap-boiler observed that 
the residuum of the ley from which was 
extracted the alkali used in the manufac- 
ture of soap, produced a corrosion of his 
copper boiler — a circumstance for which 
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he could not aooount. He |>at it into the 
hands of a ■eientific chemist, who ana" 
lyzed it, and hy this means discovered 
the beautiful element to which we have 
referred. This being made the subject 
of further observation and experiment, 
many interesting facts and principles 
were discovered, which have exerted a 
great influence upon chemical science; 
in fact, given a new impulse and direc* 
tion to its investigations. It was recol- 
lected that the ley for making soap was 
derived principally from the ashes of sea- 
plants, and here, consequently, the origin 
of iodine was discovered* It was also 
found in salt water, salt mines, and 
springs, sponges, and other substances of 
a marine origin. Galileo discovered the 
isochronism of the pendulum— a simple 
affair, but one of great importance in 
dynamical science, by observing the re- 
gular swinging of a large lamp in an old 
cathedral church. The polarization of 
light first revealed itself to Malus, in the 
absence of a figure in the painted window 
of the palace of Luxembourg, as he casu- 
ally looked at it one evening through a 
doubly-refracting prism, while the rays of 
the setting sun were streaming through 
the panes. — American Classical Review, 



A GLANCE AT OUR ANCESTORS; OR, 
ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 

In our Number for January, we de- 
scribed the preparations made for that 
great Industrial Exhibition, which is at 
present filling the public ear and exciting 
th e most varied expectations. We propose, 
in this paper, to take a glance backwards, 
and inquire what our ancestors were doing 
in England a century ago. Two volumes 
of a magazine for the years 1749 and 
1751 lie before us. As we open them, 
and turn over their venerable pages, the 
hum of modem London seems to die 
away, and a departed world rises to 
our vision. It will interest us all to let 
down the line from the bows of the vessel, 
and to see at how many knots per cen- 
tury society has progressed. Some 
curious illustrations will be found of what 
the wise man uttered nearly three thou- 
sand years ago : ** Is there anything 
whereof it may be said, See, this is new ? 
it hath been already of old time, — which 
was before us." 

The slave-trade is now happily abolished 
in this country, but a century ago it was 
flourishing in all its vigour, giving exhi- 



bitioni of selfishness in its most disgusting 
forms. The story of Inkle and Yarico, 
told in the ** Spectator," has some parallel 
in the following extract, from the vo- 
lumes before us. 

*' Thursday y February, lUh, 1749. 

'' Captain , trafficking on the 

coast of Africa, went up the country, 
where he was introduced to a Moorish 
king, who had forty thousand men under 
his command. This prince being takeo 
with the polite behaviour of the English, 
entertained them with the greatest civi- 
lity, and at last reposed such confidence 
in the captain as to intrust him with 
his son, about eighteen years of age, 
with another sprightly youth, to be 
brought to England and educated in the 
European manner. The captain received 
them with great joy and fair treatment, 
but basely sold them for staves. Shortly 
after, he died, and the ship coming to 
England, the officers related the whole 
affair ; on which the Government sent to 
pay their ransom, and they were brought 
to England. They have since been 
introduced to his majesty, richly dressed 
in the European manner, and were very 
graciously received." 

Many of our readers, when spend- 
ing a summer's holiday at Ramsgate, 
have paced with satisfaction the mas- 
sive pier erected there by the skill of 
Sir John Rennie. A hundred years 
ago, however, a smart controversy was 
raging in the periodicals of the day 
as to the propriety of erecting there a 
pier at all. Thus we read, under date of 
March 9th, 1749. <* There was a great 
meeting of the merchants at the Crown 
tavern; the city representatives were 
present, and the lord mayor was in the 
chair, to concert a plan for erecting a 
pier at Ramsgate." What the result of 
this meeting was does not clearly appear, 
but we find a correspondent warning them 
against the project. '* I am informed," 
he writes, '* that the merchants of London 
have agreed to attempt an harbour at 
Ramsgate ; but besides that this attempt 
is impracticable, the ends proposed would 
not be answered by if, should it succeed." 
As to the impracticability of its erection, 
let the tens of thousands who tread this 
pier every summer reply, as well as the 
fleets of vessels that in winter take shelter 
within it. 

The state of crime is always an inter- 
esting subject of inquiry, in reviewing 
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the past, and on this point the volumes 
before us give us copious information. 
Penitentiaries and model-prisons were 
then unknown; tlie gallows-tree at Ty- 
burn was the grand recipe for offences, 
however differing in degrees of aggrava- 
tion. What an entry is the following ! 
" On the 31 St of December, 17 50, fifteen 
malefactors were executed at Tyburn, 
and behaved suitably to their unhappy 
circumstances. Baker was permitted by 
the officers to be carried in a hsckney- 
coaeb, contrary to the sheriffs' orders." 
The narrative of Eogene Aram has often 
arrested attention, as an example of the 
union of great learning with deep de- 
pravity. In the pages before us, we 
have the memorial of another unhappy 
scholar, whose life was forfeited to the 
law. " Monday, 20th of January, 1749, 
were executed at Tyburn for filing gold 
money. Usher Gahagan and two others. 
Gabagan was a very good Latin scholar, 
and editor of Brindiey*s edition of the 
' Classics ; ' he translated Mr. Pope's 
' Essay on Criticism ' into Latin verse." 
Crimes attended with great violence seem 
to have been very common a hundred 
years ago, and modes of punishment 
prevailed at variance with modern ideas 
of propriety. Hanging in chainp, for 
instance, was a frequent penalty ; and we 
have recorded with painful minuteness, 
the execution of a female at Wisbeach, 
with tbe subsequent burning of her body I 
— 1851 is, in these respects, certainly 
improved. 

Keminiscences occur also in the vo- 
lumes before us of the great Scottish 
rebellion of 1745. Thus we have a long 
document detailing the results of an in- 
quiry by Government as to sir John 
Cope's retreat from the battle of Preston- 
pans; the spot, it may be remembered, 
where colonel Gardiner lost his life. 
Under date, also, of the 11th of January, 
1749, we find the following entry: — 
'* There were conveyed from the new gaol, 
Southwark, to Gravesend, for transporta- 
tion for life, Charles Deacon and William 
Battragh, both of the Manchester r«bel 
regiment, and others. Some of them 
went off with white, others with blue, 
ribbons on their caps." The insecurity 
of property is also evinced, by the attacks 
on the mails, as well as by the various 
parishes in London offering proclamations 
for the apprehension of robbers. Offences 
against tbe revenue laws, too, seem to 
have been very numerous, and attended 
with features of great barbarity. 



Circumstances, affording a curious re- 
semblance to events in our own times, 
appear to have taken place a hundred 
years ago. All London, as we write 
this paper, is on the tiptoe of expectation 
about the new building in the Park. In 
1749, our forefathers were greatly excited 
about a new building, which was erecting 
in St. James's Park for a popular exhi- 
bition, not of industry, however, hut of 
fireworks, at a cost of 14,500/. The 
erection was hesun in November, and 
not completed tSl the 26th of April fol- 
lowing. 

Our old friend Westminster-bridge, 
seems to have given the public some- 
thing of the trouble which it has done in 
our own day. The following notice looks 
more as if it had appeared in the " Times " 
for February 1851, than in a magazine 
for July, 1749. " Wednesday the 19th, 
the workmen begun to drive piles for the 
better securing the foundation of the 
sunk pier of Westminster-bridge. ' ' Under 
date of May the 6th, appears, ** The affair 
of Hanau explained," almost literally, a 
title that would have suited many an 
article in the London newspapers last 
autumn. The discovery of a north-west 
passage is now a quAtion, filling the pub- 
lic mind with melancholy interest, in 
connection with the fate of sir John. 
Franklin and his crew. A hundred years 
ago our forefathers, over their coffee, 
read the announcement, that Mr. Ellis, 
having made the probability of a north- 
west passage apparent to the lords of the 
admiralty, would be sent out to search 
for it, early in the spring of 1750, with 
three sloops of war. ** The riots of Re- 
becca and her daughters," for the de- 
struction of turnpikes, is not a very old 
story. It happened only a few years 
ago. In July 1749, the country was 
alarmed by tumults in Somersetshire, for 
a similar purpose. *' On the 26th inst.," 
we read, '^between ten and eleven at 
night, a prodigious body of people came 
with drums beating and loud shouts, some 
disguised in womens apparel, and de- 
molished the turnpike erections newly 
fixed." Not to be tedious with our list 
of historical parallels, we may only re- 
mind our readers that the practice of 
interment in churches was loudly repro- 
bated during the late visitation of the 
cholera. In the volumes before us, we 
find the same practice ably argued against, 
nearly the same arguments being ad- 
duced ! Alas ! how slow is the march of 
sanitary wisdom. One anecdote, in con- 
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nection with this suhject, is worthy, how- 
ever, of being resuscitated from the 
columns in which it has so long been 
slumbering. " In St. Stephen's church- 
yard, at Paris, we are told, lies a phy- 
sician who was so convinced how noxious 
bur3'ing in churches was to health, that, 
by his own direction, he was buried in 
the churchyard, with this epitaph : * As I 
have hurt nobody while I was living, I 
wish to hurt nobody now that I am 
dead.'" 

Did time permit us, we might advert 
to many other interesting points of com- 
parison at greater length, but we have, 
perhaps, already fully tried the antiqua- 
rian taste of our readers. As regards 
politics, we may only add, that the 
notices of them, in the volumes before 
us, are few and scanty. The dread of a 
government prosecution is shown by the 
fact of the names of public men being 
generally veiled under initials. The 
literary tone of the articles is also very 
inferior to that of similar publications in 
our own day, and is tinged occasionally 
with a coarseness which would not now 
for a moment be tolerated. The poetry, 
in particular, is fiat and insipid. We 
have looked for some specimen of it, to 
present to our readers, but can ^nd 
nothing better than the following. The 
sentiments may perhaps excuse the me- 
diocrity of the versification : 
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" With the old year may the old man be gone, 
And with the new may I the new put on. 
Oh, to supply new time, new grace be Thine, 
New heart, new spirit, and new life be mine. 
" Cynthio, January Ut, 1749." 

Cynthio has long since entered a state, 
where divisions of time are unknown. 
We trust from the above, however, that 
he ''so numbered his days as to apply 
his heart unto wisdom." 

Interesting, we may add in conclusion, 
it is to notice, bearing all the freshness 
as of yesterday, advertisements of new 
books, long since become motheaten ; 
notices of bankruptcies, births, deaths, 
and marriages, and promotions in church, 
state, and law. Multiplied were the 
emotions that each of these, in their day, 
excited, but death has hushed them all ! 
Among these advertisements, however, 
we still read with curiosity the first 
announcement of one of Dr. Johnson's 
best poetical productions. It is as fol- 
lows, "The Vanity of Human Wishes; 
being the 10th satire of Juvenal, imitated 



by S. Johnson. Price Is. Dodsley." The 
notices of marriage are also curious, as 
the amount of the lady's wedding portion 
is generally given. Take for instance, — 
''January 15th, 1751, Mr. Hyde, dyer, 
in Spitalfields, to the only daughter of 
Charles Monson, a celebrated beauty, 
with 15,000/." Miss Monson's charms 
are now, alas, faded enough. The entry 
immediately following has a historical 
interest. "January the 18 th, 1751. The 
Rev. John Wesley, Methodist preacher, to 
a merchant's widow in Threadneedle- 
street, with a jointure of 300/. per an- 
num ! " This was that marriage which 
proved so ill-assorted, and which had 
well-nigh marred Wesley's usefulness. 
The lady, it is said, wished him to 
give over preaching, and a separation 
ensued. 

Turning to the register of deaths, we 
select only two ; the first for its curiosity, 
the second for its interest to all who 
value evangelical piety. "June the 2nd, 
1751, died. The Old Soldier ; known by 
that name, and by his constant attendance 
for many years on Divine service in St. 
Paul's Cathedral, where he was much 
respected and honoured with an upper 
seat He was a trooper in Queen Anne's 
wars, and always behaved well." "26th 
of January, 1751, died, the Rev. Philip 
Doddridge, d.d., of a consumption of the 
lungs, at Lisbon." A long eulogium 
follows, which we have not room to 
extract. Our readers will scarcely re- 
quire us to add, that this was the amiable 
author of the " Rise and Progress of 
Keligion in the Soul," — a work which 
led to the conversion, amongst others, of 
the late eminent William Wilberforce, 
Esq. 

And now, days of our forefathers, we 
bid you adieu. There is much in your 
retrospect to show that social progress 
has been made, but still more, however, 
to prove that, in every age, human nature, 
when unrenewed by Divine grace, has the 
same unmistakable features. 

One sentiment, in closing the volume, 
forces itself upon our notice with solemn 
prominence. Where are those now, 
whose daily life is so vividly chronicled 
in the memorials before us? All have 
passed into eternity. Momentous thought! 
Unspeakable reality I Those who trifled 
away, and those who improved the great 
seed time, are now reaping their respective 
rewards ! All, if resuscitated to life, and 
asked what was the one thing needful, 
would reply, not wealth, not honours, not 
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fame, but the care of the soul ! — a liviug 
faith in the Son of God, evidenced by a 
holy and a god]y life. £. Y, 



A MIDNIGHT VISIT TO MOUNT 
VESUVIUS. 

When first approaching Naples in the 
road from Rome, we beheld a white 
column of smoke rising high up into the 
pure and sunny atmospiiere. '*See/' said 
a gentleman who accompanied us from 
Rome ; " there is Vesuvius." 

We regarded it with curiosity, but with 
a strong sense of disappointment. It was 
curious, indeed, to see the smoke when 
# we knew it proceeded from internal fire ; 
but without that knowledge it would not 
have presented any extraordinary spec- 
tacle. 

The day had been intensely hot, and 
tired of so long a journey, we longed, on 
our arrival at Naples, for the shades of 
evening to refresh us. They came, and 
I went out upon a stone platform, on 
which opened the window of my room at 
the top of the house, to enjoy the freshen* 
ing air and lovely view of the Bay, over 
which the softened light of retiring day 
was yet lingering, and blending gradually 
with the clearer one of the rising moon. 
Then first I beheld the fire of Vesuvius ; 
a dark red spot on the mountain side, 
issuing from an orifice near to the crater, 
but not from the crater itself. It was 
not a blaze, but a deep burning light, 
seen through and behind the mists which 
followed the departure of the sun. 

I went to call my friends to see it: 
some delay took place in finding them, 
and when I came back to the platform, 
an exclamation of wonder ana delight 
broke from us all. That dark red spot 
of light had, apparently, spread out, or 
flowed on into a long wide stream; to 
have descended the entire length of the 
great cone, and reached the plain below. 
It was only the increasing gloom that 
rendered it visible. 

The beautiful aspect of Vesuvius by 
night, as well as the intense heat of the 
weather, determined us to choose that 
time for its ascent ; indeed, we could have 
attempted it at no other.- That night was 
one which I shall not forget, and I bless 
God who gave me the capacity of mind, 
as well as of body, to enjov it. 

The form of Vesuvius is remarkable : 
it has two summits, and rises in a gentle 
swell from the sea-shore. The lower 
region, or base of the mountain, presents 



a strong contrast to the upper. At five 
o'clock on a charming afternoon, we left 
Naples in a carriage, hoping to traverse 
this lower region in time to see the sun 
set from the more elevated one. We 
engaged the carriage to carry us to the 
Hermitage, situated at that part of the 
mountain from which the real difHculty 
of the ascent begins ; for it is an instance 
of the rare facilities which our times 
afford to exploring travellers, that a car- 
riage-road, rather diflUcult, but perfectly 
practicable, has been made upon Mount 
Vesuvius ; a circumstance which produces 
much indignation, and meets with great 
opposition, from the numerous guides 
and conductors whose business it was to 
supply mules and ponies for that pur- 
pose. 

The road has not been formed solely 
for the convenience of curious travellers: 
an observatory has been erected on Mount 
Vesuvius, and a carriage-road on this 
account has been made up to the Hermit- 
age, which may be said to terminate the 
first of the two distinct regions into which 
the mountain is divided. 

The whole base of the mountain pre- 
sents scenery of the richest and most 
luxuriant, as well as cultivated nature. 
The productive vines, orange-trees, figs, 
pomegranates, and numerous plants and 
trees which are exotics to our clime,* 
bordered the road, and gave it additional 
interest, while every advancing step 
opened to us a more charming prospect, 
as the lovely plain from which we 
ascended, the bay with its islands of 
historic and classic celebrity, and the busy 
town of Naples with its villas and gardens, 
became more revealed to us, bathed in the 
richness of a rapidly sinking sun. 

What a contrast was this to the upper 
region of the same mountain ! A scene 
of perfect desolation : an immense cone, 
flat on the top, and formed almost entirely 
of ashes and cinders, which in the ascent 
yield to the foot that toils up it, traced on 
all sides by broad black lines, the marks 
which the burning lava has left, and 
which can be distinctly seen at a con- 
siderable distance. There is here no 
vegetation, no trace of life: nothing but 
the ceaseless volcano appears to be in 
movement. 

Vesuvius has not always been ascended 
by travellers when in the excited state in 
which we visited it. Many persons have 
recorded their entrance into the crater, or 
at least their inspection of it, and the 
common feat of throwing stones into it. 
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An approach to that crater in the night 
I describe would probably -have been 
death. 

It presented to our eyeg a glowing 
mass, over which a fiery shower was 
almost constantly descending, forming a 
spectacle which, in the gloom and still- 
ness of night, was at once grand and 
terrific. My anxious desire was to get to 
the lava stream, which I had watched 
from my window, and the representations, 
and I am almost ashamed to say en- 
treaties, of some of our party, could not 
dissuade me from the attempt. We left 
our carriage at the Hermitage, singularly 
miscalled, and I was mounted on a mule, 
which took me along a path about three 
quarters of a mile further on, while the 
gentlemen proceeded on foot. The guides 
were provided with large torches, per- 
haps eight feet long ; at the spot where 
I dismounted these were lighted, and the 
glare they flung around revealed the most 
singular scene I ever beheld. 

A field of blocks of lava, of that dark 
colour it assumes when cold, lay stretched 
beside us ; ashes, cinders, and those sharp, 
hard masses, covered the whole space, up 
to the cone, from whose red summit the 
pillar of flame shot out in fitful variations, 
while fiery stones descended from the 
skies they had been thrown to, and fell, 
sometimes back into the burning crater, 
sometimes beyond it; glowing ashes, 
more like sparkles from blazing wood, 
dispersing around, difitised a fiery light 
on the midnight sky, and red-hot cinders 
made the outside of the crater one bril- 
liant, and apparently burning, though not 
blazing mass. 

It was over this field of lava I was to 
walk. Our guide said it was impossible 
I could do it, and offered to remain with 
me while the stronger members of our 
society visited the living lava in my stead. 
But, as I saw the man would be glad of 
any excuse to get off the toil of an expedi- 
tion for which he was paid, but which he 
had to make too often, I would not yield 
to his persuasions, but, on the contrary, 
persuaded myself that interested motives 
induced him to influence my friends 
against my accomplishing my desire. I 
set out on the blocks of lava with a good 
heart, for I firmly believed that a path 
had been made through them, and would 
soon be found; a delusion which, I 
believe, enabled me to effect my object ; 
for had I known that I was really to walk 
for more than a mile on the sharp, hard, 
unsteady blocks, almostlike pointed irons 



to the feet, up ridges and into furrows, 
guided only by the fitful light of torches, 
for the moon had not then risen — ^had I 
known this from the beginning, I fear I 
should not have persisted, but turned 
back with the less reluctant guide, as I 
had promised to do if weary. How like 
is this to the pathway of life! How 
many would shrink from tracing all its 
steps, if they knew the end from the 
beginning ! Better is it to be led on in 
ignorance, trusting that as our day is, so 
shall our strength be. Weary, indeed, I 
was, and several times ready to give up ; 
but some little assistance, some kind 
solicitude, or some encouraging words, 
again cheered me to go onward. 

At length, the increasing heat told of 
our approach to the fiery region ; the air 
was sulphurous, and gave a choking 
sensation ; it was also loaded with smoke. 
The ground grew hotter and hotter ; we 
mounted a ridge of cinders, and there, at 
the other side, I beheld my lava stream. 
I stood beside it, on the brink of the bed 
it had tracked for itself. It was a river 
of fire, about thirty feet broad, slowly 
moving on; over the top was heard a 
slight fizzing sound, just such as cinders 
make. A light smoke rose from it, but 
much less than might be expected. 

The ground was so hot, and my feet so 
sore, thAt I found it impossible to stand 
for a moment on one spot. My shoes 
were almost entirely burned off. One of 
my friends, catching my hand, caused me 
to bend over the stream to see the lava 
in motion ; I could only compare it to a 
thick muddy stream on fire, and moving 
through masses of matter spread over the 
surface. But as I bent over it, the op- 
pressive atmosphere suddenly overcame 
me ; I felt a dizziness and sense of faint- 
ness, and, catching the arm of the guide, 
precipitately descended the ridge of 
cinders that bounded my lava stream, 
and hid myself from it with still more 
eagerness than I had sought it. 

It required, indeed, some fortitude to 
conceal my state, or to struggle against 
yielding to it; but, aware of the conster- 
nation which I should occasion, I was 
enabled to do both, and sat quietly on a 
block of lava out of sight, till the effect 
of the heat and suffocation had passed 
away. After a walk of equal toil, occupy- 
ing at least an hour in returning, as it 
had done in going, we once more arrived 
on smooth ground, and when I saw my 
mule patiently awaiting my return, I waz 
too glad to mount to my former seat. 
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leaving the gentlemen to continue their 
way alone to the summit of the cone, 
where several oarties, hoth of ladies and 
gentlemen, had preceded them, attended 
by chairs and porters, and guides with 
leathern straps round their waists, in 
which a feebler traveller being inclosed, 
he or she is nulled up by the stronger 
animal. I did not covet either mode of 
ascent, and, as they could not approach 
the crater, I knew they could not have so 
good a view of it as I had from a lower 
station : at least self-love comforted itself 
with such conclusions, as I wandered back 
alone to the Hermitage. 

The moon had risen in all its bright- 
ness ; it was about half-past one o'clock 
in the morning, and its unclouded pre- 
sence more than supplied the absence of 
the milder light of the uncertain torches 
which the party had taken with them. 
As their voices died away, and the shouts 
of the guides calling to their fellows 
became fewer and more distant, I was 
glad to find the Italian youth who was my 
cicerone, noisy as all natives of Naples 
are, had loitered behind with some chance 
comrade ; for I enjoyed the silence of the 
hour and strange splendour of the scene 
too much to wish to have it broken by 
such nonsense as he had been addressing 
to his mule, to which he gave the favourite 
title of Macaroni. 

In quiet musing I rode along, and 
might nave gone too far ; for the mule, 
deserted by its master, and left by me to 
its own guidance, took a wrong path. 
The shouts of the noisy Italian, as he 
missed me from the right one, apprised 
me of the fact ; he came running after his 
Macaroni, and guided both wanderers 
back. I began to think that meditation 
and musing, at midnight, were not suit- 
able to Mount Vesuvius; an idea that 
was not removed on my entrance into the 
court of the Hermitage, which was filled 
with donkeys, ponies, guides, carriages, 
and servants. There I was joined by two of 
the gentlemen whom I had left, and who 
finding themselves sufficiently fatigued 
by their walk to the lava stream, had fol- 
lowed me back. 

Thirsty and tired, we entered the 
Hermitage, thinking it to be, as in fact it 
is, an inn which went by that name ; I 
was, however, rather surprised to find the 
owner of the house to be a calm, respect- 
able-looking monk; his grave counte- 
nance, brown frock, cord, rosary, and 
crucifix, agreeing ill with the aspect of 
the place, .which was incessantly filled 



with parties going to, and coming from, 
the scene we had left. 

At a table in the scantily-furnished 
room sat a comfortable*looking priest, 
with some bread, cheese, apples, and a 
bottle of common wine before him. We 
were glad to join in his supper. He in- 
formed us that he was the chaplain 
who said mass in the adjoining chapel, 
and he smiled good-humouredly when 
I asked if that house were really a her- 
mitage. 

"Certainly," he replied; "and there 
is the hermit," nodding his head to where 
the monk sat at a distance. 

" A solitary? " I persisted. 

" Yes," he answered, with a laugh, " a 
solitary who is in society." 

It was a singular scene and a singular 
place. There were some young Germans 
and Italians present, and the conversation 
that ensued was only broken up by the 
advance of the grave and silent hermit, 
whose voice I did not hear, and who now 
in silence, and with gravity, approached 
the table, removed the bottle of wine, and 
replaced it by another, adding, also, a 
fresh supply of the bread, cheese, and 
apples. This movement we took as a 
hint that our part of the repast was over, 
and the table prepared for other guests. 
The priest withdrew, and the party sepa- 
rated. For my part, I retired to the 
carriage, fell asleep, and forgot that I was 
on Mount Vesuvius, until awakened by 
the voices of our absent friends, whose 
fatigue scarcely allowed them power to 
mount into the carriage. It was th^n 
three o'clock, and that last exertion made, 
it was at once put in motion, and pre- 
ceded by our guide, carrying a flaming 
torch, we began to descend on our return 
to Naples. Before we reached it, the 
sun had risen on our heavy and dazzled 
eyes. 

I have put this little sketch on paper 
while its subject is still fresh on my mind, 
and shall I not add a few lines drawn 
from the reflections to which my midnight 
excursion gave rise ? A scene so grand 
and terrific must, one would think, fill 
every mind with solemn thoughts. The 
destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah was 
brought before me, as I viewed the 
gloomy vestiges of what was once the 
ancient city of Herculaneum ; and perhaps 
there is no other scene more calculated 
to convey an idea of the doom which the 
Scriptures either describe or predict. 
Some authors conjecture that not more 
than 20,000 persons have perished in the 
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several eruptions — about forty — wliich 
are known to have taken place of Mount 
Vesuvius. This number is probably 
greatly underrated ; yet the very idea of 
one of these fiery devastations, of the 
overthrow of a single town or village, fills 
us with horror. We wonder at the hardi- 
hood, or indifference, that suffers people 
to dwell happily and at ease just beneath 
that burning crater. Yet what is our 
own position in this world ? What is it 
to the careless and godless dwellers 
therein, but a vast volcano, their resting- 
place whereon is a thousand times more 
insecure than that of the dweller on 
Vesuvius? There an earthquake may 
prove the signal for flight, the groans of 
the working mountain may give a timely 
warning ; but of a more awful destruction 
we are told that it shall come suddenly, 
in a moment, as a thief in the night, 
even when men are saying, ^' Peace and 
safety I " 

''Peace and safety!" these are sweet 
words, but applicable only to the Christian, 
to the man, woman, or even child, who 
has found peace and safety in the salva- 
tion of Jesus Christ. The Redeemer is 
the ark of refuge. Oh ! it is well if we 
are hid in him when the " blast of the 
terrible one is as a storm against the 
wall." There is no salvation in any other. 
Happy is it to know that such is the case, 
else we might be weary in seeking, and 
disappointed in finding that peace and 
safety which he offers. But there it 
salvation in Jesus Christ ; and trembling 
in fear, burdened with sin, or overwhelmed 
with sorrow, we can hear his voice saying, 
" Come unto me," and hope that, kept by 
his love and power, we shall find peace 
and safety even in that hour which 
shall try all them that dwell upon the 
earthk — Fnym the " Christian Garland" 
just published by the Religious Tract 
Society, 



FRESH FLOWERS. 

How beneficent is the Creator! He 
has not only adapted the earth to bring 
forth the nutritious grain for the support 
of life, and the rich and mellow fruits to 
regale the palate, but has bedecked the 
fields with flowers of beautiful and 
varied colours, to please the eye and 
refresh with their odours. We had 
almost termed these the luxuries of his 
providence. He might have sustained 
our natures without them; but had he 



withheld them, of what a source of plea- 
sure had we been deprived ! God made 
the mountains, and m them we behold 
the exhibition of his majesty ; he made 
the flowers, and in them we see his con- 
descending goodness. Look at them in 
all their diversity of conformation, in all 
the delicacy of their tints, and in the 
sweetness of their fragrance; look at 
them displaying their beauties in the 
woods, by the gurgling brook, over the 
broad prairie, and you hear them pro- 
claim, 
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The hand that made us is Divine I " 



Nay, they speak in more tender accents 
to man of the love of that Divine Being 
who would thus attract the thoughts of 
his inconsiderate and rebellious creatures. 
Sweet flowers! I had rather gaze on 
you than on all the gorgeous trappings 
of the royal court; I had rather court 
your acquaintance than that of earthly 
princes! Chaste and beautiful compa- 
nions, in your society I avert my eye 
from the vicious indulgences pursued by 
others, and think of Him that formed you. 
My beautiful ornaments ! less costly but 
more valued than the fantastic trinkets 
of the jeweller. In my window, in my 
garden, on my table, ever welcome; 
your bloom reminding me of the paradise 
above, and even your falling leaf bring- 
ing to mind the wholesome remembrance 
that from this scene of things I am pass- 
ing away. Bring me flowers, fresh flow- 
ers, to be admired and loved for their 
Maker's sake, to awaken within me a 
source of innocent delight. When I see 
the eyes of the young kindle with plea- 
sure whilst gazing upon these lovely 
objects, I pray that such tastes may 
never be supplanted by grosser ones; 
and when I behold the aged taking 
pleasure in them, I am thankful that 
their rough experience of the world has 
not rendered them so obdurate as to 
quench this delicate sensibility. — Pres- 
byterian, 



THE PEASANT'S REPLY. 

A man of subtle reasoning ask'd 

A peasant, if he knew 
Where was the internal evidence 

That proved the Bible true ? 
The terms of disputative art 

Had never reach'd his ear ; 
He laid his hand upon his heart, 

And only answered, '' Here I " 



THE £LR. 

The elk is Ihe moat bulky of all the 
animals of Che deer kind. It baa been 
erroneously supposed to prefer northerri 
latitudes, being found in Europe between 
the 53rd and 65th degrees— a circuit em- 
braciag part of PruBsia, Poland, Sweden, 
Norway, Finland, Lapland, and Ruasia, 
In Asia, it it found mucb further south. 



namely from the SSth to the 20th de^ii 

spreading over the vast regions of lar- 

tary, and even lo the Japanese Islands. 



Ip America, its residence is comprised 
between the 44th and 53rd degrees, com- 
prehending the countries round all the 
great lakes, as far south as the river 
Ohio, the whole of Canada, the isle of 
Cape Breton, Nova Scotifi, and the coun- 
try bordering on the bay of Fundy. 

The male elk is about the size of a 
horse, having very broad heavy horns, 
■ometimei weighing not lets than 50 lbs.; 
■he female is smaller, and without boms, 
The male sometimes attains the height 
of seventeen hands, and even more ; and 
one shot many years ago in Sneden 
weighed 1,200 lbs. The head la long and 



narrow, and the neck short and strong, is 
well adapted to support the heavy burden 
which it has to bear. The swollen ap- 
pearand of the face about the nostrib, 
the thick neck, sunken eye, contracted 
forehead, large nostrils, square overhang- 
ing lip, long asinine ears, and shaggy 
throat, are in this animal great draw- 
backs from those elegant proportions 
which are so much admired in the rest of 
the deer tribe. In his naUve foretts, how- 
ever, and in his wild state, no quadruped 
has a more meieatic aspect then the elk 
on account of his size, the beauty of his 
horns, the compactness of his round short 
body, and the clean firm figure of hit 

The elk frequents cold but woody 
regions, in the forests of which it can 
readily browse ou the lower branches and 
suckers of trees; its peculiar structur» 
rendering grazing an inconvenient and 
even painful action. In winter, when 
the snow sets in, and when the wolves in 
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and warmth in forests of pines and other 
evergreens. These herds consist of seve- 
ral families, the members of which keep 
very close together. In the severest 
frosts, they press one against another, or 
trot in a large circle till they have trodden 
down the snow. 

Their favourite food when the winter 
proves severe is the stinking trefoil, the 
buds and bark of the buttonwood, birch, 
and maple-trees, etc. They browse against 
an ascent in preference to level ground, 
which, owing to their lonj; legs and sji^ort 
neck, they cannot easily reach. Jn sum- 
mer, to escape the torment of gnats and 
other insects, they taj:e to the water, and 
swim great distances with ease; ahd 
these excursions enable them to gratify 
their almost ravenous appetite for various 
species of aquatic plants. 

In 1823, a Swedish elk, of extraordinary 
size, was brought to this country. Though 
then only two years old, it had attained 
the height of seven feet at the shoulders, 
and it is ascertained that this animal does 
not arrive at its full growth till its fifth 
year. A Swedish farmer, who took it in 
1821 in a forest on the coast of Norway, 
so far domesticated it that it would draw 
a sledge, and take food from the hands 
of his children. It was bought by Mr. 
Wise, the British consul, at Gottenburg, 
and landed at Harwich; but, unfortu- 
nately one of its legs was broken in the 
attempt to remove it to the park of sir 
R. Henniker, its final destination, and the 
noble beast died shortly afterwards. Its 
speed, like that of its whole tribe, was 
almost incredible. 

The elk is easily domesticated. It will 
follow its keeper to any distance from 
home, and return with him at his call. 
Hearne informs us that an Indian at the 
factory of Hudson's Bay, had in the year 
1777, two elks so tame that when he was 
passing in a canoe from Prince of Wales' 
Fort, they always followed him along the 
bank of the river, and at night, or when- 
ever he landed, they came and fondled 
on him in the same manner as the most 
domesticated animal would have done, 
and never attempted to stray from the 
tents. One day, however, crossing a 
deep bay in one of the lakes, in order to 
save a very circuitous route along its 
bank, he expected that the animals would 
follow him round as usual, but at night 
they did not arrive, and as the howling 
of wolves was heard in that quarter where 
they were, it is supposed that the elks 
were destroyed by ihem, (tjX they were 



never seen afterwards. — H, ShorherVa 
History of Quadrupeds, 



EXILE LIFE IN SIBERIA. 
BY AN EYE-WITNESS. 

ExiiiE into Siberia is the common 
punishment accorded by the laws of 
Russia to crimes of almost every degree 
of turpitude. The petty pilferer and 
mere vagrant, as well as the highway 
robber and remorseless murderer, are 
alike condemned to exile. There appears 
to be a twofold object in making this the 
common penalty for crime; one is the 
supply of the necessary quantity of men 
to work in the mines, — for in this de- 
partment of labour volunteers are un- 
known in Siberia. Another object is the 
colonization of a vast and fertile, but 
very thinly populated country, by the 
surplus of the population of European 
Russia. 

This general penalty of exile, of course, 
embraces a very wide scale of degrees 
in point of severity, according to the 
atrocity of the individual crime in the 
eye of the law or of the judge. In its 
lightest form, it is that of mere banish- 
ment during tbe emperor *s pleasure ; in 
its severest shape, however, it is attended 
with being knouted without mercy, and 
labour in chains for life, in the mines of 
Nertchinsk or Kamtschatka, where the 
climate is most unhealthy. In the latter 
places, the exiles are much at the mercy 
of their overseers and inferior officials 
(who are often tyrants and extortioners), 
and are little provided with comforts and 
facilities for their work, in consequence 
of the distance to which they are removed 
from the seat of government and civiliza- 
tion. Other exiles are condemned to 
labour for only a limited number of years 
at establishments which are better con- 
ducted than those just alluded to, the 
labour being much easier, and the con- 
victs having better pay as well as being 
allowed to rest on alternate days or weeks. 
Passing over, however, these minor cases, 
we will now proceed to give a sketch 
of the miserable existence of an exile 
doomed to labour in irons for life in the 
mines of Nertchinsk. We commence 
from the period of bis condemnation. 

The first step is the dreadful one of 
being flogged with the knout '^ without 
mercy;" a process too fearful, and too 
painful, for the writer minutely to de- 
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scribe. The knout is an apparatus of 
torture, to witness one stroke of which, 
even on a thick board, makes the spec- 
tators shudder, for it can cut a hollow 
across the wood, deep enough to bury the 
thumb in. To touch it is deemed an 
abomination, which marks the horror in 
which it is held by a people accustomed 
to corporal punishments. To a handle 
of wood about a foot in length, and hard 
woven round with leather, is attached a 
stout and heavy thong, fastened in the 
manner of a flail, over which is laid a 
broad strip of buirs hide, well dried or 
hardened in an oven, full a quarter of an 
inch thick, looking just like pliable horn, 
very long and tapering to a point. The 
criminal, stripped of clothes, is firmly 
fastened by ropes to an upright block of 
wood, three or four feet high, having 
three cavities at the top, one for the 
neck, and the others for the arms. The 
executioner places himself about four 
paces from the culprit, puts the thong 
between his legs, and then seizing the 
handle with both hands, and stepping 
two paces forward, raises the terrible im- 
plement. We must leave what follows 
to our readers to conceive. After ten 
strokes, the sufferer's cry dies away into 
groans, and he becomes senseless. Thou- 
sands of spectators are generally around, 
yet an awful silence prevails, so that each 
successive stroke is heard distinctly at a 
distance. When the appointed number 
of lashes has been iuflictea,^the apparently 
lifeless body is unbound, taken by the 
beard and thrown on its back, and an 
instrument, like a brush, with iron teeth, 
describing the letters V O R,* is stamped 
on the forehead. What a comment is 
this awful punishment, on a thrilling 
passage of Scripture, " the servant that 
knew his Lord's will and did it not, shall 
be beaten with many stripes,'' 

The second stage of the exile's life, is 
the journey of seven thousand miles, 
which after such an inauguration is a 
fearful one to be accomplished on foot, 
in all weathers, resting only during the 
nights, and perhaps for a few days in the 
prmcipal towns along the road, where 
the prisons afford ampler room as well 
as better security against desertion. The 
convict gang generally consists of from 
thirty to fifty individuals, most of whom 
are in chains. It is a terrible sight which 

* The Russian word, vor^ like the Latin, /wr, 
means "thief or robber;" though the idea now 
associated with or conveyed by the Russian word 
is that of a " condemned thief or robber." 



the traveller on the highway has fre- 
quently to encounter. Never have we 
witnessed frames apparently so worn-out 
and emaciated, and countenances so woe- 
begone, except in the mines themselves. 
To tell, or even to appreciate the miser- 
able feelings of which these men must he 
the subjects, is well nigh impossible ! To 
be torn rudely away from the hearts and 
persons of those whom they loved, to be 
degraded, even in their own estimation, 
by the ruthless treatment they receive 
from the representatives of society, to be 
made a butt for scorn, the subject of the 
lowest despotism of petty officials, and to 
be placed in a position where, humanly 
speaking, there can be no means, no in- 
ducements, no hopes of reformation ; — 
such is the dreadful condition into which 
these men, once full of promise, have 
precipitated themselves. Well may we 
exclaim, O Sin, how dreadful have been 
thy ravages on the happiness of the 
children of men ! 

It is quite a characteristic feature on 
the Siberian highway, that at every post 
station there is a prison, bristling with 
the sharp pointed tops of the very high 
wall of upright logs, by which it is 
inclosed. The walls rise considerably 
above the roof of the prison itself, which 
is a square building of wood, containing 
only one large apartment, with no furni- 
ture except rude forms and benches, of 
which the prisoners avail themselves for 
sleeping on, especially when the ground, 
which is not floored, is damp. There is 
a severe and gloomy air — a terrible 
aspect of stern vengeance about the whole 
building, corresponding too well with the 
purpose for which it is used. In the 
larger towns, the jails are of brick, but 
are surrounded, also, by a high wall, . 
flanked with lofty towers, like ancient 
fortresses. All prisoners, without any 
discrimination, are stuffed into one apart- 
ment, which has no ventilation, and the 
air of which is consequently impregnated 
with pestilence and disease, for, in ad- 
dition to the impure breath exhaled by 
its inmates, their persons, garments, and 
habits, are filthy in the extreme. 

At last the exile manages to reach the 
place of his destination. Nertchinsk is 
in the governmentor province of Irkutsk, 
on the eastern side of the Lake Baikal, 
not quite a thousand miles from the 
city of Irkutsk. Though honoured with 
the distinguished name of a city, Nert- 
chinsk has nothing in its appearance to 
entitle it to so lofty an appellation. Its 
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aspect is that of a very large and widely 
scattered village, badly built, badly situ- 
ated, and poverty-stricken. The site is 
very bleak and exposed. The place 
forma the central depot of the mining 
district, where the authorities and officials 
reside, and whither are brought all the 
produce of the numerous mines and 
fabrics round the city. The Bolshoi 
Zavod, or grand fabric, is to the east of 
the city, and may be pronounced to be 
one of the gloomiest spots that darkens 
the face of the earth. A vast assemblage 
of rude and dirty huts is scattered over a 
black surface, situated in a deep hollow, 
and surrounded by high and barren rocks. 
The number of men, who are able-bodied, 
and actually engaged in the mines here, 
is about three thousand, who are guarded 
by about a thousand officials, the business 
of the latter being to see that the convicts 
are kept incessantly at work, and to pre- 
vent them secreting any gold, silver, or 
precious stones, as well as to take pre- 
cautions against their escape. 

The criminals are not allowed to work 
in the fields or woods, for fear of desert- 
ing. Hence, for the six months of win- 
ter, when the mines cannot be wrought, 
they are kept in their huts in absolute 
idleness. Their appearance is fitted only 
to deepen the painful feelings which 
the surrounding scene awakens in the 
mind. They look haggard and worn 
out. The allowance of provisions, in- 
deed, is far too scanty to invigorate and 
strengthen them for that hard labour, 
which they have to endure in the bowels 
of the earth from sunrise to sunset. Of 
this the reader may judge, when he learns 
that the annual sum given to each con- 
vict to procure food, raiment, and firing, 
is only thirty-six roubles, or twenty-seven 
shillings ! After all, what are the knout, 
the brand, and the fetter, to this process 
of slow death ? No means are used, no 
motives are presented for their reform- 
ation. Even the privileges and consola- 
tions of religion, which should be acces- 
sible to all, but most especially to the 
wretched and the lost, are positively 
denied to them. The law expressly for- 
bids their using the Scriptures, entering 
the precincts of a church, or resting from 
their toils on the sabbath-day. As might 
be expected, under such circumstances, 
the wretched criminals gradually lose 
sight of their own turpitude, and harden 
their hearts against all gentle impressions. 
They suspect and hate each other, adopt- 
ing every means to inflict mutual annoy- 



ance. A lively but affecting image does 
such a state of society seem to present, of 
that more awful condition, which awaits 
a lost spirit in another existence. The 
constant mortality among the convicts 
sufficiently evinces the horrors of the 
place. The man who is destined to drag 
out the remainder of his days in Nert- 
chinsk, cannot live long. Many thou- 
sands are annually sentenced to this spot, 
and yet there is no perceptible increase 
in the number of the labourers. The 
works are carried on only by the con- 
stant arrival of fresh convicts. . There is 
something strange, and peculiarly painful 
in the picture of such numan wretched- 
ness, in the very midst of the boundless 
wealth which the bowels of the earth are 
disgorging. Exhaustless affluence and 
squalid poverty meet together. 

The utmost precautions are adopted by 
government to prevent the escape of the 
convicts. And yet whither can the 
convict go, but to places more desolate 
than that from which he seeks to flee; 
for, unless he chooses to herd with the 
brute creation, he must venture into vil- 
lages where his passport will be demanded. 
Great precautions, however, as we have 
said, are taken to prevent escape. Every 
discouragement is offered to the cultiva- 
tion and tenancy of the country for an 
immense distance round Nertchinsk, 
(although the soil is exceedingly rich and 
productive,) as is shown by the few corn 
farms which are occupied by exiles of the 
higher sort, released from the labours of 
the mines. Scarcely is a habitation to be 
seen for hundreds of miles round Nert- 
chinsk, except the post-houses with their 
prisons, on the high road to Irkutsk. 
The object of the government is, to make 
the country so impassable, that the de- 
serters shall be obliged to have recourse 
to these post-houses for subsistence, where 
they would be sure of being arrested. 
The runaway, who clfooses an eastern or 
a northern direction, is, on the other hand, 
certain of encountering the native hunters 
and pastoral tribes, who are authorized 
to shoot them, unless they ean produce 
passes from the government authorities. 

Notwithstanding all these precautions, 
many do manage to escape, and doubt- 
less many more form resolutions to do so, 
which, however, are frustrated. Nor is 
this at all surprising, when we consider 
their continual bondage, their miserable 
life, and their gloomy prospects in the 
mines. The mere possession of liberty 
for a few months, is deemed by them 
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worthy of all the risks which they run. 
We have spoken of the freedom which 
they gain, as heing only for a season, and 
yet it is astonishing to find that many of 
tliese varnalcs, as the deserters are called, 
have, for successive years, made a prac- 
tice of escaping in the spring season, and 
then voluntarily returning in the autumn, 
and surrendering themselves to the au- 
thorities, when they are flogged afresh 
with the knout. We have heard some 
of these exiles, who have been punished 
several times in this manner declare, 
that the oftener they had undergone it, 
the more insensible they became to the 
pain, and the more supportable they 
found the horrid process. 

When a convict does manage to escape, 
in spite of all the rigours of the govern- 
ment, he is not shut out entirely from the 
sympathies of his countrymen. It is the 
practice among many of the Russians in 
Siberia, especially among those living 
out of towns and large villages, to have 
a sort of shelf erected over their windows 
outside the house, on which they lay 
some provisions in the shape of bread and 
cheese, and even meat, during the night; 
a kindness which they say makes their 
houses absolutely inviolate. It is a spe- 
cies of conciliatory offering to the varna/c, 
who accepts of it, and rewards the wor- 
shippers by molesting them no further. 

It may be easily imagined, that where 
the vamaks have the opportunity of rob- 
bingy they form a dangerous body to 
encounter. During summer the woods 
and forests through which the high roads 
pass are frequently infested with them. 
They unscrupulously strip the passenger 
who falls in their way of all he has, and 
sometimes, to prevent his giving inform- 
ation too soon, they will bind him, as 
they did captain Cochrane, the travel- 
ler, naked, to'some tree, and leave him 
there, to the tender mercies of the first 
visitor. As for the natives, they view 
the varnaks with an almost superstitious 
terror, and a band of three or four of the 
former will often flee before a single 
runaway convict. While the desperate 
condition of the varnak enables him to 
maintain his presence of mind, and to 
command and concentrate his experienced 
powers in devising his method of escape, 
the native loses ell self-possession, and 
wavers incfTectnally between thoughts of 
flight or assault. 

It is some relief to a dismal picture, 
like the preceding, to be able to add, that 
the convicts condemned to labour in the 



mines for only a limited time, if they 
have acquitted themselves during that 
period to the satisfaction of the authorities, 
have, on being released, lattds allotted to 
them of considerable extent, and are fur- 
nished by the government with all the 
necessaries and facilities for their cultiva- 
tion. They are generally very prosper- 
ous, and frequently attain to a position of 
great respectability and wealth. In this 
respect, the system works well, as the 
convict has, on the expiration of his 
punishment, a strong motive set before 
nim " to cease to do evil," and 'Mearn to 
do well." 

Such is exile life in Siberia; a dark 
but faithful picture. AflTectingly does it 
illustrate the miseries which follow in the 
path of ein. Even here 



" Sin, shame, and woe. 
Together go." 



T. S. 



THE PRAYERLESS HOME. 
BY PROFESSOR ALDEN. 

*' I have a good offer for my farm, " 
Slid Mr. Earl to his wife, " and I think 
I shall sell it." 

"Why do you wish to sell it ? " said 
Mrs. Earl. 

** The land is stony and partly worn 
nut. 1 can go into a new country, where 
land is cheap and feitile, and realize a 
much larger return for the same amount 
of labour." 

** If we go into a new country, there 
will be no schools for our children. " 

" Our children are not old enough to 
go to school; by the time they are old 
enough it is most likely schools will be 
established wherever we may go. " 

" We may also be deprived of the pri- 
vilege of attending the house of God. " 

** We can take our Bibles with us, and 
can read them on the sabbath, if we 
should happen to settle at a distance 
from a place of worship. " 

*• It will be far better for us to remain 
here, where we can educate our children, 
and bring them under the sound of the 
gospel." 

** I must do what I think is required 
by the interests of my family. " 

'* Pray remember that property is not 
the only thing needed by cur chil- 
dren." 

A few days after this conversation, the 
bargain was concluded, and the farm 
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became the property of Mr. Hale. Mr. 
Earl was to put him in possession of it 
early in the spring. 

Mr. Earl was descended from one of 
the early Puritan settlers of Massa- 
chusetts. His ancestors for many gene- 
rations had been devout members of the 
church of Christ. He was the first alien 
from the commonwealth of Israel. His 
mother was an amiable, but not a pious 
woman, and some thought that it was 
owing to her that he had not profited by 
the instructions of his pious father, and 
had turned a deaf ear to the gospel 
which he had heard from his infancy. 
He loved the world, and in order to 
secure a larger portion of its goods he 
was willing to leave the home of his 
childhood, and the graves of his fathers, 
and to take up his abode on the borders 
of civilization. 

His wife was one who preferred Jeru- 
salem to her chief joy. The old time-worn 
house of God, with its high square pews, 
and huge sounding-board, was as beautiful 
to her as the most faultless specimen of 
architecture to the connoisseur. She 
desired that her children might grow up 
under the influence of the truths which 
were proclaimed in that house. Her 
chief desire, with respect to them, was, 
that they might become rich in faith, 
and heirs of the kingdom. In the spring 
she was constrained to bid farewell to 
her native village. After a wearisome 
journey, she found herself and family in 
what was then a wilderness, in the 
western part of New York. The gospel 
was not preached in the vicinity, nor 
was even the log school-house erected. 
For a time, Mr. E. observed the sabbath 
so far as resting from labour was con- 
cerned. He even spent some time in 
reading [the Bible, but he did not pray. 
In consequence, that blessed book was 
graduallv laid aside. 

The climate, and perhaps the labours 
incident to a life in the wilderness, 
caused Mrs. E. to fall into a decline. 
When, after a lingering illness, she bade 
her husband farewell, she charged him 
to send her children to her native home, 
that they might there be taught, in the 
school-house and the church, truths 
which could make them wise unto salva- 
tion. Mr. Earl complied, in part, with 
his wife's request. He sent his daughter 
Julia, who was now nine years of age, 
and her younger brother. The older one 
he detained to assist him in his labours. 

It was six years before Julia returned 



to her father. She had spent that time 
among the pious friends of her departed 
mother. She found the home of her 
childhood greatly changed. A neat 
village surrounded the tasteful dwelling 
now occupied by her father. The spire 
of the village church rose aloft, and the 
school-house was not far distant. She 
rejoiced to return to her home, though 
she was to meet its chief charm no more. 
A check was soon given to her joy. 
When she sat down to the evening meal, 
the blessing of God was not invoked. It 
was with diflSculty that she could eat. 
When the hour for retiring came, she 
was still more unhappy, as the family 
separated without prayer. 

Mr. E. soon perceived that his 
daughter did not feel at home in his 
house. It made him sad at heart, for he 
had long looked forward to her return, 
with hope that she would restore, in part, 
at least, the loss he had experienced. 
He said to her one day, " Julia, you do 
not seem to feel as much at home as I 
could wish. " 

After some hesitation, she replied, " I 
do not feel safe here. " 

"Do not feel safe!" said he, in 
astonishment. 

"I am afraid to live uTider a roof 
where there is no prayer. " 

The remark went to the father's heart 
He thought of all the mercies he had 
received, the protection he had expe- 
rienced, unasked! He continued to 
think of his ways till his soul fainted 
within him. He looked at his oldest son, 
a sabbath-breaker, and ignorant of God, 
and could not conceal the truth, that it 
was owing to the act of removing him in 
childhood from the means of grace, and 
exposing him to influences that, in all 
probability would prove his ruin. 

In a few days, he asked Julia to read 
the Scriptures, and pray in the family. 
It was with joy that she heard the 
request, but with great difficulty that she 
complied with it. It was not till she 
was reminded of the joy it would give to 
her mother, could she be a witness 
of it, that she consented to make the 
attempt. In a few weeks, on a sabbath 
morning, the father himself took the 
Bible, and, having read a portion, 
kneeled down, and, with tears, besought 
God to teach stammering lips how to 
pray. Light, peace, and safety took up 
tlieir abode in a dwelling now no longer 
prayerless. — Mother's Magazine. 
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MINERALS OF SCRIPTURE. 
SALT. 

" Ye are the salt of the earth : but if the salt 
have lost his savour, wherevrith shall it be salted ? " 
— Matt. V. IS. 

Salt exists as a ' mineral in large 
masses, and is also produced by evapora- 
tion of sea-water or saline springs. The 
sea is impregnated with salt, — as are also 
many lakes and rivers. The most cele- 
brated salt mines are in Poland, Spain, 
and Cheshire, in England. This substance 
is generally found beneath the surface of 
the earth, though it sometimes rises in 
hills. Such exist about the southern 
extremity of the Dead Sea. At Cordova, 
there is a hill, between four and five 
hundred feet high, entirely of salt ; there 
is also one of this mineral at Lahore. 
This kind is distinguished by the name 
of rock-salt. 

Salt was applied to various purposes 
at a very early period of the history of 
the world. The patriarch Job alludes to 
its use as a condiment for food, *^ Can 
that which is savoury be eaten without 
salt?" It was also mingled with the 
fodder of cattle; hence the words in 
Isa. XXX. 24, — the marginal reading of 
which is — " The oxen likewise .... 
shall eat savoury provender." It is 
well known that salt is essential to 
health and vigour. It has likewise a 
preserving power as an antiseptic ; while 
used in proper porportions, it is valuable 
as a manure, and enriches the soil. Salt 
was highly esteemed in ancient days, as 
it is now. And hence it was used as 
figurative of many important elements 
in the worship of God and social character 
of man. Its use iti the ancient sacrifices 
is well understood. In these religious 
exercises, "it signified," says an eminent 
commentator, "the purity and perse- 
vering fidelity that are necessary in the 
worship of God. ... It was called ' the 
salt of the covenant,' because as salt is 
incorruptible, so were the covenant and 
promise of Jehovah. " Hence it may be 
seen that salt was of great value to the 
Hebrews : and the remark of our Lord 
would be very forcible when uttered to 
the Jews, " Salt is good. " 

Among the heathen, salt was com- 
monly used in their sacrifices. " So 
essentially necessary, " says Pliny, " is 
salt, that without it human life cannot be 
preserved, and even the pleasures and 
endowments of the mind are expressed 
by it ; the delights of life, repose and the 
highest mental serenity,are also expressed 



by no other term than sales among the 
Latins. It has also been applied to 
designate the honourable rewards given 
to soldiers, which are called salarii or 
salaries. But its importance may be 
further understood by its use in sacred 
things, as no sacrifice^ was offered to the 
gods without the salt cake. " 

This article was esteemed at a very 
early period as an emblem of friendship 
and fidelity, as well as hospitality. 
Hence we read, Numb, xviii. 19, and 
2 Chron. xiii. 5, of " a covenant of salt." 
It was a prominent article in the treaty 
between Jacob and Laban. It still 
possesses in some parts of the east the 
same' symbolical character ; this appears 
from the following anecdotes: — Baron 
de Tott says, "Moldovanji Pacha was 
desirous of an acquaintance with me, and 
seeming to regret that his business would 
not permit him to stay long, he departed, 
promising in a short time to return. T 
had already attended him half-way down 
the staircase, when stopping, and turning 
briskly to one of my domestics, who 
followed me, ' Bring me directly, ' said 
he, * some bread and salt. * I ^VaS not 
less surprised at this fancy than at the 
haste which was made to obey him. 
What he requested was brought; when, 
taking a little salt between his fingers, 
and putting it, with a mysterious air, on 
a bit of bread, he ate it, with a devotit 
gravity, assuring me that I might now 
rely on him." The baron adds, "The 
Turks think it the blackest ingratitude 
to forget the man from whom we have 
received food : which is signified by the 
bread and salt in this ceremony." 

We learn also th^ a notorious robber, 
who had broken into a palace, and was 
in the act of abstracting a great collec- 
tion of valuable articles, accidentally 
stumbled, as he was decamping, on a 
piece of salt, in consequence of which 
he was so struck with the outrage 
he had committed, that he restored all 
his booty, and went away as he had 
entered. * 

Tamerlane, speaking of one of his 
servants who had forsaken him, and 
joined the enemy and fought against 
him, says, " At length my salt which he 
had eaten overwhelmed him with remorse; 
he again threw himself on my mercy, 
and humbled himself before me. "f This 
may illustrate Ezra iv. 14, which is 
literally, " Because we are salted with 

* Jameson's ** Eastern Manners." 
t " Fragments," Calmet. 
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the ialt of the palace (Chald. reading), it 
was not meet for us to see the king's 
dishonour/' 

As the Holy Land abounded in salt, it 
is probable many sayings and proverbs 
were derived from the properties of that 
article. Salt was the symbol of wisdom. 
As salt renders savoury that with which 
it comes in contact, so should the life 
and conversation of good men influence 
and improve those by whom they are 
surrounded. " Ye are the salt of the 
earth. ** " Let your speech be always 
with grace, seasoned with salt. " " Salt 
is good : but if the salt have lost his salt- 
nes8, wherewith shall it be seasoned?" 
" Along one side of the Valley of Salt," 
says a trayelleri ** that toward Gibul, etc., 
there is a small precipice, occasioned 
by the continual taking away the salt; 
and in this way you may see how the 
veins of it lie. I broke a piece of it, of 
which that part that was exposed to the 
rain, sun, and air, though it had the 
sparks and particles of salt, yet it had 
perfectly lost its savour, as in Matt. 
V. 13. 

*' The evaporation from the Dead Sea 
produces a deposit of salt, whence the 
Arabs obtain their supply. At the 
south-west extremity of the Dead Sea 
is a plain or valley of salt ; here it was 
David's army overcame the Edomites. 
It appears at a distance like a lake of 
water. There is a kind of dry crust of 
salt all over the top of it, which sounds, 
when the horses go upon it, like frozen 
snow crackling beneath the feet of the 
traveller. In the heat of the summer, 
the water is dried oif, and when the sun 
has scorched the ground, there is found 
remaining the crust of salt. 

'<At the neighbouring village, Gibul, 
are kept the magazines of salt, where you 
find great moimtains of that mineral, 
ready for sale. "* 

Gberra was a most celebrated mart on 
the Persian Gulf. Pliny says the city 
was five miles in circumference, with 
towers built of fossil salt. The mine 
at Cracow is much like a town, with its 
chapels and chambers cut out in its sides. 
Children are born In these mines, and 
frequently spend their whole lives in 
them : 

*• Thus cavern'd round in Cracow's mighty mines, 
"With crystal walls a gorgeous city shines ; 
Scoop'd in the briny rock, long streets extend 
Their heavy course, and glittering domes as- 
cend." 
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A city of salt is mentioned in the 
neighbourhood of the Dead Sea, Joshua 
XV. 62. The Arabs make pits in the 
shore of the Dead Sea. When the spring 
freshets raise the waters of the lake, 
these are filled. After evaporation, salt, 
about an inch in thickness, is furnished. 
These pits are referred to, Zeph. ii. 9 ; 
£zek. xlvii. 11. 

No vegetables grow in a salt land. 
The efPect on them is described by 
burning, Dent. xxix. 23 : ''A salt land, 
not inhabited." Such is the condition of 
some parts of Africa : 

" Salt earths and bitter are not fit to sow, 
Nor will be tamed or mended with the plough." 

It was a token of perpetual desolation^ 
and of sterility ; hence the custom of sow- 
ing an enemy's city with salt. Lot's wife, 
for her disobedience, was turned into a 
pillar of salt — an awful monument of 
God's anger. H. H. 



REFLECTIONS ON THE PRESENT TIMES. 

BY A MEMBER OF THE AMERICAN SWISS 
COMMITTEE, GENEVA, SWITZERLAND. 

During the last fifty years, the Bible 
has been translated into one hundred and 
forty-three languages. Never, — we say 
it with adoration and to the glory of the 
Lord, — never was the name of Christ 
proclaimed to so many dtfFerent countries 
as in our own age. And what is remark- 
able is, that in Protestant populations all 
over the continent of Europe, thousands 
of persons who have not arrived at any 
serious convictions of the Divine inspira- 
tion of the sacred books, have oeen 
drawn into the movement, and have 
considered it an honour to take part in 
the work and institutions of the Bible. 

Could the popes, meanwhile, be indif- 
ferent to all tliis ? Pius vii. rises to the 
Vatican in 1800, and soon after launches 
a " bull " against the word of God : " My 
heart bleeds, ** he says, *' to hear of the 
evil done by Bible Societies. " In 1814, 
he re-established the Jesuits. Behold 
now *' that wicked'- at work again, and 
his successors will follow in his steps. 
Mark how he proceeds ! His orders and 
messages are sent to all parts of the 
world : we see him adopting all mea- 
sures, and assuming every garb, to arrest 
the victories of the Bible. Sometimes 
he stops not at the most violent means : 
we see the Jesuit missionaries in Cochin 
China, mounted upo|i the French ships 
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of war, dealing out grape-shot upon the ' 
inhabitants who do not sufficiently re- 
spect their presence. We fiud them at 
Tahiti, supported by French bayonets, 
seeking to corrupt by debauchery, and by 
the introduction of spirituous liquors, the 
communities where the kingdom of God 
was advancing in such a remarkable 
manner. But why seek examples in 
distant seas? Has not the pope just 
blessed Oudinot and his soldiers for 
having mown down with the cannon his 
dearly-beloved subjects? Has he not 
given plenary indulgence to all those 
who have been wounded in the effort to 
render him back his triple crown? And 
did he not cast into the dungeons of the 
Inquisition those who were labouring to 
circulate the Bible? 

It is above all interesting to observe 
the different evolutions and measures 
which the pope has been obliged to use 
to regain ana preserve his influence in 
France. Under Charles x. all was easy. 
The Jesuits availed themselves largely of 
the power, to make war upon the wora of 
God ; and if their endeavours to re-com- 
mence violent persecutions in the south 
of France were not crowned with success, 
their intrigues were only the more active 
up to the moment of the revolution of 
1830. Who does not remember the 
conversions of that period, and the 
labours of the abb6 Grayon— that period 
when marshals of France were obliged 
to walk in the processions, and carry a 
candle in order to keep in the good 
graces of their sovereign? Under Louis 
Philippe the pope was obliged to walk a 
little more cautiously. The treasures of 
the state were not opened quite so easily 
as under the former administration. But 
the propaganda, whose seat is at Lyons, 
made up for the resources of the state 
treasury, by abundant collections. By 
means of lawsuits^ removals from office, 
banishment from the kingdom, and, 
above all, by means of the confessional, 
they hindered everywhere the work of 
the Bible and of evangelization. It was 
under Louis Philippe and M. Guizot 
that the abomination at Tahiti occurred ; 
and that they transported in great pomp 
some relics of St. Augustine to Algeria; 
and it was under Louis Philippe that the 
worship of the Virgin took an entirely 
new development. 

The Republic was proclaimed in 1848. 
In an instant the Jesuit clergy cast 
themselves upon their knees before it; 
incense and holy water did homage to 



every liberty tree. In a few months, the 
scene changes : a Bonaparte is in power. 
Ah! then there is no language of love 
and devotion sufficiently fervent to ex- 
press the admiration and the enthusiasm 
of the bishops and priests; and because 
the president assists sometimes at low 
mass, and has chosen a distinguished 
Jesuit for one of his cabinet, the pope 
flatters and caresses him, and calls him 
his " dearly beloved son. " Thus, in 
less than twenty years, the Roman 
clergy passed from Legitimacy to Louis 
Philippe, from Louis Philippe to the 
Republic, and from the Republic they 
are ready to pass to any other power, 
provided it will give them support, 
riches, and especially furnish them with 
the means of opposing the Bible, and 
making war upon the peo[^e of God. 

But nowhere do we see the pretended 
vicar of Jesus Christ acting with more 
stratagem and hypocrisy than in 
England. There the means employed 
are quite different Could we know all 
the secret instructions given to Messrs. 
Wiseman, Newman, and others, the 
mental reservations, unworthy of great 
men, which have been prescribed for 
them, we might well be astonished. 
" Go gently, " says the holy father to 
them} " remember the motto of our dear 
son, the ci-devant bishop of Autun, 
Talleyrand, *Surtout, pa9 trop de z^le,** 
Begin little by little; do not let them 
know that you have abandoned Pro- 
testantism; dazzle the eyes of the 
English in Italy by the prestige of the 
unity and the grandeur of the cere- 
monies of the Roman Catholic Church, 
and by the majesty of the Gothic basi- 
lisques; point out to the English nobility 
the elegant position which Roman Ca- 
tholicism reserves for it, and labour to 
malce them comprehend that Rome only 
is in a position to resist the progress of 
democracy. On the other hand, sustain 
secretly the Catholics in Ireland, and 
cause them to see that to the sovereign 
pontiff only belongs the power to pacify 
the country. By means of publications, 
such as 'Tracts for the Times,' bring to 
view, little by little, the importance of 
the authority of the church : if you can 
render it equal to that of the Bible, you 
will make an immense stride. The wor- 
ship of the Virgin and of the saints 
ought not to be presented too soon : 
these dogmas you will simply call up to 

* <* Above all, be not too zealous." The counsel 
of Talleyrand to the foreign ambassadois. 
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the imagination. Commence further 
hack: suhstitute for the table of the 
Lord an altar ; let this altar stand but a 
few inches above the level of the floor ; 
let the priest charged with reading the 
liturgy take pains to turn gradually 
towards the altar; do not forget the 
bending of the knee in passing before 
the altar ; seek especially to impress 
the minds of the youth with the idea of 
great superiority of the clerical order 
over the laity. It will be well, then, 
to treat upon the doctrines, beginning 
with that of baptismal regeneration. 
The English ecclesiastics will not at first 
attach any great importance to these 
things : their vanity will be flattered, 
and having once made a few concessions, 
it will be diflScult for them to draw 
back." Thus gradually has Popery 
taken root in England. 

In Protestant Germany, Popery appears 
to have adopted the same steps as in 
England; and while works have been 
composed to attack, by calumny, the 
doctrines of our glorious Reformation, 
ultra-Lutheranism, like high-churchism 
in England, has allowed itself but too 
easily to be drawn into the net, whose 
cords are held by a mysterious hand. 
The authority of the church (that is to 
say of the clergy) assumes, in more 
than one country in Germany, to replace 
that of the Bible, or at least to dispute 
with it the supremacy. The clergy 
reclaim mildly, and without any noise, 
the exclusive monopoly of religious 
worship. In the midst of infidel or 
indifferent masses, sacramental religion 
extends its empire. Worship gains in 
external pomp what it has lost in spiri- 
tuality. The doctrines of the Holy 
Spirit and of the new birth are now 
rarely preached; but instead of them, 
they have taken care to place lighted 
candles upon the altar! — Correspondence 
of the New York Evangelist, 



THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 

As periodicals of all kinds will supply 
their readers, from time to time, with 
information respecting the Great Exhibi- 
tion, it becomes highly desirable that 
every individual author should endeavour 
to impart to his papers some peculiar 
feature, or novel end, to redeem them 
from the imputation of being merely a 
transcript of what has emanated from 
others. True it is that many particulars 



necessary to be imparted will not admit 
of change ; they must, of necessity, by 
whomsoever related, be essentially the 
same. No originality, or fancy, or talent 
can alter the facts that the Exhibition 
was projected by a high personage, and 
that the edifice in Hyde- park had a cer- 
tain designer ; neither can any change be 
made in announcing the extent and form 
of the building, the materials of which it 
is composed, nor the purposes for which 
it has been erected. But though in these 
and some other respects there is no 
opportunity of being versatile, yet is there 
abundant room in so extended a subject 
as that of the Great Exhibition to mani- 
fest variety of choice, freshness of re- 
mark, and novelty of reflection. 

The object of the present paper will be 
to set forth, in a striking light, a few 
instances of the energetic influence of the 
Exhibition. When smooth water is dis- 
turbed, the rings which are formed go on 
increasing in magnitude ; and the Great 
Exhibition, like the stone cast into the 
liquid expanse, will not be confined to 
the space that it occupies, but its influ- 
ence will extend to the remotest shores. 

Let us begin with the beginning, the 
promulgation of the plan ; the original 
proposal of prince Albert, that a Great 
National Exhibition should take place in 
London, and that a suitable edifice should 
be erected, in which the varied articles 
to be displayed might be received and 
viewed. This proposal, emanating from 
such a source, was generally acceptable. 
The nobles of the land came forward, 
public meetings were held, subscriptions 
were given, commissioners were ap- 
pointed, committees formed, correspond- 
ences established, and architects and 
artists set to work to prepare designs for 
the edifice about to be erected. If at 
this juncture ail the springs of action 
could have been seen, which had been 
set in motion among the nobles, sub- 
scribers, commissioners, committees, mer- 
chants, manufacturers, architects, artists, 
engineers, builders, and workmen; to 
say nothing of the never-ceasing labours 
of the press, it must have been acknow- 
ledged that an energetic influence had 
been called into operation. 

Energy begets energy, and an illustra- 
tion of this truth is given by the rapidly- 
sketched and successfal design of Mr. 
Paxton, for the edifice in Hyde-park. 
This prodigious work, commenced and 
perfected in a period of nine or ten days, 
was a fit prelude to the energetic erection 
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of the edifice, which has called forth the 
wonder of the civilized world. 

When the design of Paxton was ap- 
proved, and the tender of Fox and Hen- 
derson accepted, a new energy was 
^awakened ; ror, as the required huilding 
vras to he composed of iron and glass, a 
prodigious quantity of iron and 400 tons 
of glass were rapidly to he provided ; so 
that the hlast and glass furnaces were put 
into requisition with giant power. The 
sturdy vulcans of the forge bared their 
hrawily arms, and the heat-enduring sons 
of the glasshouse plied incessantly their 
toilsome callings. The midday sun saw 
them at their work, and the midnight 
moon witnessed their labours. To make 
the glass alone, 600 tons of white sand, 
besides alkali and lime, were required, 
and 3,000 tons of coal were consumed in 
the process. A glance at the coal, iron, 
white sand, glass, miners, colliers, forge- 
men, glass-men, carriers, barges, boats, 
wagons, and vehicles, with all the opera- 
tions necessary to be performed before 
the materials could safely be deposited in 
Hyde-park, would have convinced the 
most sceptical of the energetical in^- 
ences of the Great Exhibition. 

The erection of the Crystal Palace pre- 
sented another feature of promptitude 
and despatch, for the speed with which 
the work advanced could hardly be cre- 
dited by those who were not spectators 
of the scene. With such celerity were 
even the subordinate transactions of the 
undertaking conducted, that the payment 
of the wages of 1,196 workmen was 
effected in thirty-six minutes, while the 
flickering blaze of a bonfire of shavings 
and waste wood illuminated the crystal 
structure with its fitful glare. In a word, 
the space was hoarded in, the ground 
was levelled and prepared, the more than 
3,000 columns were set up, the girders, 
bearers, trusses, and gutters were ad- 
justed, the walls and roof were glazed, 
and the whole building decorated in the 
space of a few months. Thus was erected 
an edifice of taste, a palace of beauty, 
and a monument of energy and despatch 
hardly equalled in the history of our 
times. 

But while thus the Crystal Palace was 
rising, as by the wand of a magician, to 
amaze the beholder, the same energetic 
activity was at work in other depart- 
ments of this great national undertaking. 
Correspondence was carried on with dif- 
ferent nations; space was allotted to 
British and foreign exhibitors ; rules were 



laid down to prevent disappointment and 
confusion ; railroad regulations adopted 
for the cheap transit of visitors to the 
Exhibition, and arrangements made for 
their convenience and comfort in board, 
lodging, sight-seeing, and other respects. 
Altogether the labour of the commission- 
ers, executive section, building and local 
committees, chairmen, deputies, and 
secretaries was of the most effective kind. 
In short, energy has been as it were in- 
scribed on every department of the 
national enterprise. 

Nor does it appear that the 8,000 
exhibitors are a whit less alert and in 
earnest in the part they have to perform 
in the coming Exhibition ; for enormous 
as is the Crystal Palace in size, it has not 
sufficient space to contain the natural 
productions, ingenious machines, costly 
manufactures, and choice works of art 
which they wish to display. Ground- 
floor, galleries, and walls will, no doubt, 
be well covered with an almost endless 
variety of unique workmanship and in- 
teresting curiosities. Here the great 
organ, there the great carpet, and yonder 
the great printing-press, the great gar- 
land, and the great coal will attract 
attention ; while all around the products 
of the mine, the foundry, and the forge ; 
the loom, the needle, and the studio, in 
admirable profusion, will secure the re- 
gard of the spectator. Promptitude of 
purpose and energy of action will thus be 
widely proclaimed. 

Some conception maybe formed of the 
extent of the Exhibition by the import- 
ance attached to the printing of the list 
of articles to be displayed. Was such a 
thing ever thought of before, that a 
printer should give 3,000/. for the privi- 
lege of printing a catalogue, with an 
additional 2d. for every book sold ? This 
is another proof of the energetic influence 
called forth by the Exhibition. A cata- . 
logue of 320 quarto pages, printed in 
double columns, will he sold for 1^., and 
another, printed in several languages, for 
IQs, It is said that a sum of 500 guineas 
has been offered for the outer page of the 
Is. edition, to be occupied with advertise- 
ments, but not accepted. Some say a 
quarter of a million catalogues will be 
sold, while others believe that half a mil- 
lion, or a million will be nearer the 
number. 

Already is there sufficient proof of the 
ardour of the expected visitors; their 
numbers will be immense. The gathered 
throng that in a living stream will con- 
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tinually be flowing through the length- 
ened avenues of the Crystal Palace, is 
expected to comprise almost every grade 
and shade of humanity. The peer and 
the peasant, the merchanty manufacturer, 
and arlisan, Englishmen, and foreigners 
wiil mingle together : 

The gay Italian soon will leate 

The Tiber and the Po ; 
The atateW Spaniard wend his way 

Where Thames' proud waters flow. 

The Frenchman, Dutchman, Portuguese, 

Will all in heart combine : 
Tlie Dane will from the Baltic come ; 

The German from the Rhine. 

The turbaa'd Turk, the ftar-clad Russ, 

From Muacovitish walls; 
The Swiss flrom where the avalanche 

In thundering ruin falls. 

We have many gatherings that excite 
attention and awake our wonder ; but the 
great gathering at the Crystal Palace will 
roost likely exceed them all : black and 
white, brown, copper-coloured, and tawnv 
will assemble; men of large and small 
stature, plain in apparel and richly 
clad. Europeans, Asiatics, Africans, and 
Americans. 

The world-wide influences of the Great 
Exhibition can only be imagined. Not 
only will this country secure what advan- 
tages are to be derived from foreign spe- 
cimens of comfort, luxury, and taste, 
which may, of their kind, be superior to 
our own, but foreigners will take away 
from us what will confer upon them equal 
benefits. Would that ihese benefits could 
be extended to the confines of the globe, 
end that the Hindoo, the Malay, and the 
pagodarloving Chinese; the Hottentot, 
the CafiTre, the Bushman, and fish- eating 
Esquimaux might be partakers of the 
general jubilee I 

Our Hyde- park gatherings have hither- 
to consisted too much of military reviews ; 
but we are not quite so warlike as we 
were, and the gatherine in the Crystal 
Palace will supply us with an agreeable 
variety. Fona as we have been of mili- 
tary glory, 

The triumphs of peace will be dearer by far 
To the land of the lYee than the trophies of war ; 
And one deed of compassion more graterul to view 
Than the crimson-stain'd glories of wild Waterloo. 

The Great Exhibition has been begun, 
carried on, and will, no doubt, be con- 
tinued to the end in a spirit of energy 
which it is hoped will confer great benents 
on mankind. That which binds together 
distant nations in amity and interest must 
needs be favourable to the spread of 
knowledge and truth, and thus ttie mani- 



festations of peace and good-will to man 
may be ultimately followed by gospel 
light and glory to God. 

As the Great Exhibition has awakened 
much of worldly ardour, it should also 
call forth much of Christian energy, 
pressing upon us eternal considerations, 
and preparmg us for the great gathering, 
when the trump of the archangel shall 
summon together the quick and the dead. 
Though the road to eternal life be hard to 
the proud, yet He who has said, '* I am 
the Way," has made it easy to the humble. 
Walk therein, and death need not be 
feared. Courage, Christian! 

Though thy sins were untold as the sands. 

Thy 8aviour has scattered them wide ; 
Oh look on the palms of his hands, 

And the rent and the stream at His side. 

So long as thy Saviour sh^tU reign, 
And the throne of his glory endure ; 

So long will His promise remain, 
And thy pardon and peace be secure. 

M. G. 



THE WAIJDERING JEW. 

For many ages there has prevailed a 
remarkable legend— fabulous, yet instruc- 
tive. It tells us that a man, a contem- 
porary of Herod the Great and Pilate, 
haying refused to permit the Saviour, 
when laden with the cross, to rest on the 
threshold of his door on the way to Cal- 
vary, the Son of God said to him, '* As 
you will not allow me to rest for a 
moment, I will not allow you henceforth 
one moment of repose. Onward without 
ceasing you shall go during ages, even 
to the end of the world." Since then, 
the legend says, the Jew wanders over 
the four quarters of the globe, and hence 
his name, " The Wandering Jew.'' In 
vain would be stop ; in vain would one 
oppose his passage ; onward he goes, 
onward continual^ ! Day and night, 
summer and winter, he thus proceeds; 
neither cold nor heat, neither disease 
nor old age, can stay his progress ! 
Though the nations are distracted by civil 
commotions, thrones crumble to dust, 
armies, as he passes, meet in deadly con- 
flict, nothing stops him; onward he 
goes, onward continually ! Sometimes th6 
peaceable inhabitant of the country, seated 
on the sabbath by the road-side, invites 
the old man to stop to indulge awhile in 
friendly talk. Useless invitation ! an in- 
vincible power impels him — onward he 
goes, onward continually! At other 
times, young holiday folk invite him to 
share in their pleasures, to slake his thirst 
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in tbeir cup, to lend an ear to their songs 
— impossible, impossible ; onward he goes, 
onward continually ! " Where are you 
going, old man?" *'I know not; but I 
go onward." " When will you reach the 
desired place V " I know not ; hut I go 
onward." *' And what will you find at 
the end of your journey?" "I know not; 
but I go onward ; onward in spite of my- 
self, in spite of my supplications to taste 
one moment of repose. I wish for death, 
but death flies from me; I go onward, 
onward continually." 

Is it not true; reader, that the condition 
of such a man would he very sad, very 
unhappy ? Doubtless it would be so ; but 
what would you think of another wan- 
derer, who should himself have chosen 
that kind of existence — who would go 
en continually without wishing to stop — 
without knowing whither he was going — 
without listening to voices which Invite 
him to repose and to happiness ? What 
would you think of a wanderer whom 
neither day nor night, neither disease nor 
old age could prevail on to stop, to ask 
himself at least whither he was going ; and 
who would go onward thus continually 
without object, without motive, without 
repose I i ou would say that this volun- 
tary ifHuiderer is not merely an unhappy 
man, but that he is more, a madman, 
the author of his own calamity ! Reader, 
that voluntary wanderer is found among 
you, and counts among you numerous 
imitators. How many are there who pass 
along the high road of life without know- 
ing whither they are g<Hng, and yet still 
go onward continually ? In advancing, 
they care for nothing but the immediate 
wants of the road ; they labour hard to 
acquire their travelling dress ; they exert 
themselves body and mind to get their 
daily food ; but whither they are going 
they know not 1 When they will arrive 
they know not ! What they will find at 
the termination of their journey they 
know not I Common sense cries to them, 
'* Stay at least one hour by the wayside, 
to ask yourself whither you are going." 
No, no ; onward they go continuaUy with 
bent head, and hand over their eyes. In 
vain men, instructed by experience, tell 
them as they pass, " You are deceived ; 
you will find there a precipice and death." 
It matters not, they go onward, onward 
continually ! In vain counsels, prayers, 
exhortations are sent after them — in vain 
the warning voice says, "Advance not 
recklessly; if you will not believe us, 
reflect, think at least for yourselves."—- 



They turn aside the head, they close their 
ears, and without replying, go on on- 
ward, onward continually ! But who are 
these madmen ? Are you of their number, 
reader ? Before answering, see if your , 
history resemble not the sketch we have 
drawn. During your infancy you have 
gone on under the guidance of your pa- 
rents, without knowing yourselves where 
that course might lead you to, busied 
in only one thing, in plucking the flowers 
on the roadside, and gathering some little 
pebbles on the path. To express it all in 
one word, you sought, as one says, at that 
age, amusement ! At a later date, you 
left the paternal mansion to open your 
own house ; you married, perhaps ; had 
children ; laboured to support them ; hut 
you lived merely to live ; lived to drink 
and to eat ; to sleep or to walk. You 
lived from day to day; lived the life of 
the senseless animals which surround us ; 
at most you asked yourselves what would 
become of your children after your 
death, and not what would become of 
their father; deep anxieties respecting 
others, not one serious thought regarding 
yourself ! When have you ever reuly said 
to yourself— What is the object of this 
life? What shall I find at its close ? Can I 
in time present cast an influence over my 
destiny in time to come? Am I going 
to annihilation, or to life ? to happiness, 
or to misery ? You have treated these 
as idle questions. At a still later period, 
when old age or the acquisition of a 
fortune has put a period to your labours, 
— when at last you were able to sit down 
by the wayside to meditate on your 
destinv, what have you done? Your 
body 18 becoming emaciated, your hair 
white, your face wrinkled, your powers 
are faiHng you, death is close upon you. 
" What matters it, however?" you reply, 
"speak to me of the past, not of the 
future ; speak to me of man, not of God; 
give me a newspaper, not a Bible; let 
me enjoy my last hour; life is short, 
death is at hand,— but be stiU, be still, 
speak not of it. We will get along as 
we can ; there is no need to think about 
that" Oh I is not this folly, folly ? 

Will no one among you, readers, 
acknowledge this as a fair representation 
of himself? Have you seriously jpon- 
dered on the design of your life? have 
you passed, at least, one hour daily in 
asking why you live? Have you dis- 
covered it? Can you say with thorough 
heart-felt conviction, that after death man 
sinks into nothingness, or that you know 
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that man after death finds another life? 
Do you know what God requires of you^ 
what you must do to please him ? Have 
you a fixed rule whereby to direct your 
conduct? Have you observed it? In 
fine, — do you know whither you are 
going ? If you know not, stay an 
instant, listen, think, read, and perhaps 
you will learn. All unused, too, as you 
may hitherto have been to prayer, as you 
read, pray that God would, for Christ's 
sake, give you his Holy Spirit. 

Let us consider, then, together — What 
shall we find at the end of this existence ? 
What is there after death? This is the 
question of questions ; let us search for 
the answer. After death there can be but 
one of two things, — annihilation or life I 
There can be no other alternative ; it is 
impossible. Now, if you suppose that 
annihilation will be your lot, you are 
most wise in living as you do live, 
without anxiety about death and its 
consequences; you do well in amusing 
yourselves here below while you can ; 
you do well in heaping up gold ; you do 
well to go onward as your heart inclines 
you, and to follow the sight of your own 
eyes; eat, drink, be merry, for to-morrow 
you die. Wherefore should you submit 
to imaginary duties, for which no one 
can call you to account? Virtue becomes 
an idle word, vice merely legitimate gra- 
tification, conscience a mere prejudice, 
if annihilation is the end. Go on thus, 
from indulgence to indulgence, from one 
triumph over virtue to another, and 
allow others to do the same, until the 
whole fabric of society is dissolved. This 
is the logical result of your awful doc- 
trine. The description fills you with 
alarm. No, you exclaim, no, it is im- 
possible that I have been created merely 
for such an ezist^ence. Annihilation 
cannot be the end of life. It does 
violenoe to every feeling, disorganises 
society, makes this world a field of blood. 
No ! annihilation cannot be the truth ! 

We ai^e, then, going on to life ? Yes, 
to a life that will last for ever ! This is 
the second point that presents itself; 
no less important than the former. Let 
us proceed to examine it. The moment 
one admits that there is another life, 
he supposes it preceded by a judgment. 
Now, what will be that law by which 
our fate will be adjudged. If it be rigid, 
we have cause to fear ; if indulgent, we 
may hope. It is then essential to know 
beforehand the line of conduct which 
is required of us. Shall we accept the 



written law which says, that we mast 
love God with all our hearts, and our 
neighbours as ourselves? Such a require- 
ment will appear extravagant to some. 
Shall we take, then, the law of con- 
science, which confines itself to the pro- 
hibition of murder, robbery, lying, im- 
purity? No! even this severity would 
afiright others. Let us search, then, for 
a milder standard. Suppose that God 
requires of us one thing alone, and that 
most simple ; that he requires us only to 
adhere to truth. I ask, then, — Have we 
always been true? Have we never led 
others to understand that which we dared 
not boldly to affirm? Have we never 
exaggerated ? Have we never practised 
concealment ? Have the internal thought 
and the external action always corre- 
sponded ? Have we been ^ue from the 
moment we could first distinguish truth 
from falsehood? Let us omit even, if 
you desire it, the past. Could you 
to-day engage, with such a definition 
of truth as the above, under penalty of 
death, never to lie? Sift your con- 
science. Would not such an engagement 
be your death-warrant? You have not 
fulfilled, nay, you could not undertake to 
fulfil this most simple, most just, most 
easy of all moral laws ; and if a 4appy 
futurity be attainable on this condition, 
you must confess that you are not tendings 
thitherward. 

But let us suppose the Divine code 
reduced to that single article, — ''Thou 
shalt do no murder. " Here is a law 
very simple, easy, and deeply inscribed 
on the conscience. Now permit me to 
ask if you have strictly observed even 
this. Admit that to conmiit murder is 
not always to thrust a dagger into the 
bosom of a fellow-creature, but that it 
is sometimes to strike with the hand in 
anger, to injure the health so that death 
may ensue, nay, even to ruin the fortune 
ana reputation of a man who cannot live 
independently of them. To commit 
murder, according to the French code, 
is even to project the deed without %eing 
able to compass it: and if the law of 
man requires, before it punishes, tl^it 
the crime should be attempted, it is oxiily 
because that law has not the power to 
read the project in the heart. Will God, 
however, take no account of our culpable 
thoughts, culpable desires? Will hatred, 
because it may have been concealed, be 
held innocent in his eyes ? If the con- 
sequences of all our bad feelings towards 
our fellow-meu could be gathered to- 
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gether into one bundle, although 
separately each wounded but as a pin's 
point, united they would strike as the 
point of a sword. 

But perhaps you will reply: "What- 
ever may be his law, God will not 
require the strict observance of it; a 
man may observe it in one part, and 
violate it in another, and yet be acquitted. 
Do you not see, however, that, with such 
a code, each individual exercising the 
same right of selection as you, would fix 
the limit of obedience to suit his own 
peculiar views or purposes? Do you 
not see that we would have as many 
laws as there were criminals? and that 
those laws would be interpreted by the 
guilty parties themselves? Do you not 
see that each would declare himself 
innocent? The position is a manifest 
absurdity. 

What law, then, can be applied to us, 
so that we may be all able to escape 
condemnation? Alas! in the kingdom 
of nature I find none. Rules the most 
simple, strictly interpreted, condemn us. 
To be absolved, we require a code which 
has imprinted on its first page, Grace ! 
on its second, Pardon! on its third, 
Mercy! And which has been sealed 
with the blood of a voluntary victim, 
who had beforehand expiated all our 
transgressions. With a code like this, I 
might be saved, but it is only such a 
code that can give me hope. It is to 
this point, dear reader, that you have in 
these pages been conducted step by step. 
A code of grace, of pardon, of mercy, 
sealed with the blood of a voluntary 
victim, slain for our transgressions, — such 
a code, blessed be God, exists I It is the 
gospel, and the victim is Jesus Christ! 
Every page of that book ofiers you freely 
heaven, happiness, eternity, on. the sole 
condition — if condition it can be called 
— of your believing with the heart in 
Him who wishes to give you them all. 

Reader, it is to your conscience that 
I address myself; not for my good, but 
for yours. You may reject what I say, 
but you cannot change the truth. I 
implore you, then, in the name of your 
own dearest interests, to read and read 
again the gospel, until at length, under 
the teaching of the Holy Spirit, you 
comprehend and taste the salvation, 
complete and free, offered to whosoever 
believes from the heart in the Lord 
Jesus Christ : ** God so loved the world, 
that he gave his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever belie veth in him should not 



perish, but have everlasting life," — John 
lii. 16j^ir. ^ R. 

MARY LUNDIE'S GRAVE. 

Three miles from Kinross lies the 
parish of Cleish, where that sweet 
poetess, the sainted Mary Lundie, spent 
the closing years of her life, and in the 
church-yard of which lie her mortal 
remains. 

It had just cleared off, after a violent 
shower, when two friends and myself — 
friends too of Mary's — set out to visit 
the parish, of which she was so long the 
ornament. As we drove along, the sun 
burst forth, shedding a lustre of glory on 
the distant hills, while directly over us 
hung a heavy cloud, which seemed to 
gather blackness by the contrast. This 
is one of the most retired parishes in 
Scotland. A high hill runs along the 
south of the little village (if the few 
houses around the church and manse 
can be called such), from the base of 
which the ground gradually rises to the 
foot of the Ochill Hills, that lie several 
miles to the north. We first passed the 
manse, where Mary lived, — an excellent 
stone house, with a pretty garden in 
front, well filled with bushes and trees. 
Procuring the keys from the sexton, and 
accompanied by his wife (in whose 
memory the image of Mary Lundie is 
still fresh and fragrant), we proceeded 
into the church. It is a plain, and 
rather small edifice of roughly-hewn 
stone. In the porch, opposite the en- 
trance, is the marble tablet, with a black 
framework, on which is the inscription 
to her memory, copied in the end of her 
biography. I went forward, and sat 
down in Mary s pew, while a flood of 
recollections of that amiable young 
creature, so soon cut down, rushed in 
upoD' me. 

Her grave is in the south- wast corner 
of that little burial-place. A plain slab 
of marble marks the spot, on which is 
the following inscription, "To the me- 
mory of Mary, wife of the Rev. Wallace 
W. Duncan, minister of Cleish, born 
April 26, 1814; married July 11, 1836; 
died January 5, 1840. Luke x. 42; 
Col. iv. 2 ; Rev. vii. 14-17. " Over her 
grave grows a sweet little rose-bush, 
planted by her husband, which is flourish- 
ing fair and beautiful, fit emblem of her 
who lies beneath. I plucked a branch 
from that little bush, as a remembrance 
of the spot where sleeps, until the resur- 
rection morn, all t^at is earthly of the 
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Scottish pastor's wife. Well might Mrs. 
Sigourney, with such touching eloquence, 
exclaim, alter reading her hiography : 

" Sweet bird of Scotia's tuneful clime, 

So beautiful and dear, 
Whose music gush'd as genius taught, 
With Heaven's own quenchless spirit firaught, 

I list thy strain to hear." 

Her mother and biographer has said, 
<*The snow-drop may droop its pallid 
head over the turf that covers that pre- 
cious clay; and the primrose that she 
loved may open its fragrant petals amid 
the grass, showing that the hand of 
lingering affection has been there; 
mourning love may raise its modest 
tablet to tell whose child, whose wife, 
whose mother and friend is taken from 
the earth ; that is the work of those who 
are left to struggle out their pilgrimage ; 
but she is united to that family which 
cannot be dispersed or die, — ^adopted to 
that glorious parentage which endureth 
for ever, — and dwelling in that light 
which is ineffable and lull of glory. ''•— 
The Presbyterian. 



SECRET OF USEFULNESS. 

Above the ordinary level of the mini- 
stry and membership of the church, we 
occasionally see one and another rising 
up who become conspicuous for their 
great goodness and usefulness. We do 
not mean those who court notoriety by a 
noisy zeal, or by the clamour with which 
they urge forward some favourite hobby. 
We have learned to tbink little of such 
men, and to become offended with their 
officious pretensions. Far different are 
they from the men whom the love of 
Christ constrains and the love of souls 
inflames; such men as Brainerd, and 
Edwards, and Payson, of the New World ; 
and Wbitefield, and Martyn, and Francke, 
and Neff, of the Old. These men were 
not eager aspirants for fame, but while 
pursuing a far different object, fame 
attached itself to them. They left the 
impress of their zeal on the nei£;hbour- 
hoods in which they dwelt, and many 
rose up to call them blessed. Wherein 
consisted the secret of their usefulness ? 
Was it simply in their successful mental 
cultivation ? — Or in their powers of 
eloquence? No; but in their constant, 
devout, and humble waiting upon God. 
Prayer was their favourite resort, and the 
answer to it was the secret of their 
power. Christians of the present day 
may well take a lesson from auch meOi 



As a body, they are active ; but is there 
not reason to fear that there is too little of 
that importunate and earnest prayer which 
infuses life into the pulpit ? " Watch 
and pray " is a direction for all ; to the 
ministry, especially, it is a rule which 
cannot be neglected, without endanger- 
ing more than their own souls. 

— -^0^— 

FEEBLE MAJORITIES. 

Some of the most eventful changes in 
the constitution of England have been 
carried by feeble majorities. The great 
points of the national religion, under 
Elizabeth, were carried by six votes. 
The great question on the danger of 
Popery, in queen Anne's reign, was 
decided by a majority of 256 to 208. 
The Hanover succession was carried by 
a single vote! The Remonstrance, in 
Charles i.'s time, by eleven. The union 
with Scotland and Ireland, by very snaall 
majorities. The Reform in Parliament, in 
1831, by one ! The Habeas Corpus Bill 
is said to have been carried by mistake. 
The tellers in favour of it noticing a large 
peer, said he ought to count for four. 
The teller against the bill, in a fit of 
absence, put him down as four, and the 
mistake was not corrected. Such a story 
would be improbable now, when the lists 
of voters and proxies are accurately pub- 
lished in the next morning's papers. 

COBRAS IN CEYLON. 

" In Kandy," says Mr. Sirr, " when a 
cobra is caught, instead of slaying the 
noxious vermin, and thus preventing 
further mischief, the people, wishing to 
be rid of it, will secure it, and convey it 
during the night to some distant village 
or jungle. Those who fear, and desire 
the destruction of the nuea, but whose 
superstition causes them tohesitate before 
they take life, compromise with their 
consciences by inclosmg the snake in a 
matbag, with some boiled rice for food, 
and place the receptacle, inmate, and 
food in a flowing stream, where the snake 
is certain to meet death either by drown- 
ing, or from the hands of some less scru- 
pulous devotee. Therefore, we warn our 
readers, if in the course of their peregri- 
nations, they should wander through the 
Cinnamon Isle, and see floating upon a 
river's sparkling surface a matbag, the 
mouth of which is tied with special care, 
not to open the same without due 
caution," 
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OLD HUMPHREY ON PEDIGREE. 

Not all the blood of the Plantagenets 
Can heal the leprosy of sin and shame. 

There are two opinions held respect- 
ing pedigree, that I can by no means 
entertain. The one is, that it is a per- 
sonal credit to a man to be descended 
from an ancient and noble family, irre- 
spective of his character heing good or 
bad. So far from this being the fact, I 
rather lean to the belief that, to be 
descended from a noble family, is a just 
reproach to every ignoble and unworthy 
member of it — ^rendering, as it does, his 
unworthiness the greater. Not even the 
far-famed herald, Sylvester PetrarSancta 
himself, with the kings-at-arms garter, 
Qarencieux, and Norroy, bedizened with 
or and argent, azure, gules, sable, vert, 
purpure, tenne, and sanguine, with all 
the shields, crests, supporters, and mot- 
tos they could muster, could convince 
me that a bad man can be really enno- 
bled by a noble descent. 

The other opinion to which I demur 
isy that for any one to ' be fond of his 
pedigree, and carefully to preserve an 
account of it, is of necessity a proof of 
pride and infirmity. So mudi am I 
opposed to this conviction, that I consider 
it obligatory on every one having honour- 
able ancestors, to cherish their memory 
and to emulate their virtues. 

Pedigree is a highly-interesting sub- 
ject, and may be made a very profitable 
one. The knowledge that we are all 
descended from Adam, should be suffi- 
cient to restrain us from foolish ostenta- 
tion ; and, besides this, it should be 
remembered that — 

*' They vho on virtuous ancestors enlarge. 
Produce their debt instead of their discharge." 

The scrupulous exactness with which 
the Jews preserved their pedigrees, and 
the evidences of genealogy with which the 
Holy Scriptures abound, are perhaps the 
origia of our more modern practice of 
collecting and preserving the names of 
individuals of whom a family has con- 
sisted. Monarchs, nobles, and those of 
high degree, are most attached to genea- 
logy. The following epigram may re- 
prove such as are unreasonably and 
unseasonably anxious about their pedi- 
gree: 

Thoughtleu Doo, out at elbows, felt countless 

alanus, 
In obtaifliDg his family old eoat of arms. 



" Advise me," said he, " for I'm not worth a 

groat" — 
"I advise thee," quoth Will, "to get arms to thy 

coat." ' 

Hardly do I know which of the two is 
the more unwise — he who, having noble 
and virtuous ancestors, neglects to make 
them models for his imitation — or he 
who, in rags, occupies himself in trying 
to prove the greatness of his descent, 
instead of endeavouring to relieve the 
poverty of his position. Like most other 
things in the world, a fondness for pedi- 
gree may be used or abused. It may 
strengthen virtuous propensities, or foster 
the pride and vanity of the human heart. 

I nave been led to the consideration of 
this subject by the following lines from 
a gifted pen, which happened to come 
within my notice. They were, I believe, 
an introduction to some poetic pieces on 
pedigree, and were addressed to a zealous 
and indefatigable young clergyman, of 
high and ancient family, who, passing by 
fair prospects of worldly prosperity, by 
conscientious choice devoted himself to 
the work of the ministry. The two great 
pedigrees, to one or other of which we all 
may be said to belong, in these lines are 
clearly set forth : 

** Take, reverend sir, my little Fancy's dream, 
Thus harmless, sporting round the heart's 

esteem, 
For one whose choice his youth and strength has 

given 
To guide his fellow-pilgrims on to heaven. — 
To tell them not of earthly pedigree. 
Of wealth, and power, and blazon'd heraldry. 
Oh, no ! to teach them that the lowly heart 
In all that's truly great alone has part. — 
To show them how, beyond each bauble's blaze, 
With bright-eyed faith to fix their stedfast gaze 
On the dread glories of that awful day, 
When earth and all her crowns shall fade away. — 
When all mankind, array'd on either hand. 
On two great pedigrees alone shall stand; 
While by the mighty Judge their race is told. 
The child ofGod^ or of the serpent old." 

This unique mode of disposing of the 
question — this simple division of genea- 
logy into two great pedigrees, will hardly 
prove so acceptable to the higli and 
mighty as to the Christian world, inas- 
much as the word of God declares — 
" Not many wise men after the flesh, not 
many mighty, not many noble, are called : 
but God hath chosen the foolish things 
of the world to confound the wise ; and 
God hath chosen the weak things of the 
world to confound the things which are 
mighty, . . . that no flesh should glory in 
his presence. He that glorieth, let him 
glory in the Lord," 1 Cor. i. 26—31 ; 
but I am not aware that this is a valid 
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objection to the decision. It is as much 
the duty and the advantage of the high as 
of the low to follow after the things which 
belong to their peace, for "|;odline88 is 
profitable unto all things, having promise 
of the life that now is, and of that which 
is to come," 1 Tim. iv. 8. 

However fond any one mav be of pedi- 
gree, a glance at the escutcheons of our 
nobility, must convince him that some of 
their supporters, crests, and mottos must, 
when devised, have been much more cal- 
culated to pamper pride and engender 
strife than to inculcate humility and pro- 
mote peace. It must, however, be ad- 
mitted that words acquire force or lose 
their power according to the sphere of 
their operation, and that a motto that 
serves as an influential war-cry, may be 
impotent and meaningless in a season of 
tranquillity. 

Among the more hostile and, ostenta- 
tious mottos, may be mentioned the 
following: — " Frangasy nonfleciea ;" you 
may break, you shall not bend me. " Je 
maintiendrai ;" I will maintain. '^MeHi- 
enda corolla draconis ;" fear the dragon's 
crest. Ride through. Strike. Fight. **Non 
revertar inultus; " I will not return unre- 
venged. " Avi numerantur avorum; *' I 
follow a long train of ancestors. " For- 
tem posce animum ;*' ask for a brave soul. 
'^SequoTf nee inferior;" I follow, but I 
am not inferior. But think not, ye pedi- 
gree-loving sons of greatness, that bra- 
very and high-mindedness will excuse 
the want of courtesy and kind-hearted- 
ness : — 

Think not escutcheons, and a marble stone, 
Though fairly form'd and fashioned, can atone 
For want of kindly deeds, or bid survive 
A fame that ye deserve not when alive. 
When moulders in the dust the mortal frame, 
The noble and ignoble are the same. 
If ye among the sons of man would blend 
Your fame and glory, learn to be their friend ; 
Do good to man, and through each fleeting hour 
Acknowledge Him who gaye you all your power : 
Do this, ye proud, lest ye should seek in vain 
That heaven, the lowly only can attain. 

A glorious motto, if taken in a right 
sense, is the following — " In omnia para- 
tus;" prepared for everything. What! 
for everything? Then may you well be 
regarded as strong men ; but let me look 
a little more narrowly to your coat of 
arms. I see that its supporters are a 
man in armour, holding a spear, and a 
rampant stag with branching antlers on 
his head ; and both look so wondrously 
warlike, that they suggest the thought 
that the motto merely means, prepared 
for all things in the shape of an attack ; 



or, in other words, prepared f«r war. 

But there are other things to be prepared 
for besides war, and therefore Old Hum- 
phrey ventures to ask you. Is your armour 
trial proof? Sickness proof ? Death-bed 
proof? Judgment proof? Nay, is it 

Eroof against eternal fire? for if not, then 
ave you as much reason as the meanest 
and weakest of your dependants to put 
on another suit of armour, even the 
breastplate of righteousness and the hel- 
met of salvation, and to arm yourselves 
with the shield of faith and the sword of 
the Spirit. Do this, and your motto will be 
strictly in keeping with your position, for 
you will be, indeed, " prepared for every- 
thing." 

The following mottos are excellent of 
their kind: — *^Aperto vivere voto;*' to 
live without guile. ''Bear and forbear." 
** Cassis tutissima virtus;" virtue is the 
safest helmet. " Finem respice ; '* regard 
the end. " Nil desperandum ; ** never 
despair : and " Semper fidelis ; " always 
faithful. These mottos are capable of 
universal application. A bitter or a 
boastful motto is ill suited to one whose 
life is '' even a vapour, that appeareth for 
a little time, and then vanisneth away," 
Jas. iv. 14. Of how little importance 
will the honours of this world be to us 
when we are in another ! 

How gladly would the illustrious dead that lie 
Enshrined in pomp, and pride, and pageantry. 
Could they look back and mark with thoughtful 

brow 
The littleness of all things here below,— 

How gladly would they, while with honest shame 
They read the marble that extols thoir name. 
Erase the record of the lying stone. 
And write, " My glory is the Lord alone ! " 

But there are not wanting among the 
mottos on the escutcheons of our nobility 
those of a decidedly religious kkid, — 
which in prosperity and adversity, joy 
and sorrow, life and death, may be turned 
to good account. Such are the few that 
follow: — ** Benigno numine;" by God's 
blessi ng. * * Dominus providebii ; ' ' God 
will provide. ** In te, Domine speravi ; " 
in thee, O Lord, have I put my trust. 
^*Ex fide fortis;" strong through faith. 
" Spes mea Christus; " Christ is my hope. 
He who can look back to a long line of 
ancestors, whose lives have been in agree- 
ment with these mottos, may well put a 
high value on bis pedigree. "iVofei/i- 
tatis virtus non stemma character '* — vir- 
tue, not pedigree, is the mark of nobility 
— ^is, I believe, the motto of the earl of 
Grosvenor (now marquis of Westmin* 
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ster), nor would it be an easy thing 
to gainsay its truth. Perhaps the more 
we sift the subject, the more we shall be 
disposed to admit that a fondness for 
pedigree may be a good or an evil, ac- 
cording to the use to which it is applied, 
and that, according to a correct Christian 
standard, pedigree includes two classes 
only — the children of light and the chil* 
dren of darkness : — 



Let others fondly seek the vain reward, 

The fleeting phantom of this world's regard ; 

Be theirs at every hassard to be great. 

To live in splendour, and to rot in state ; 

But, ehristian, thou with nobler aims must rise ! 

Tkis world thy prison-house, thy home the skies. 

JOave, then, the proud to grasp the rod of power, 

The glittering baubles of an earthly hour; 

To bid the prostrate throng in homage bow, 

And place a diadem upon their brow : 

Thy crown with brighter gems than theirs shall 

shine; 
Ekrth is their kingdom, heaven above is thine. 



PEftSEVERANCE ; OR, A TRIUMPH OVER 

THE SEA. 

In the eastern suburb of the town 
(Cromarty), where the land presents a 
low, yet projecting front to the waves, 
the shore is hemmed in by walls and bul- 
warks, which might be mistaken by a 
stranger approaching the place by sea for 
a chain of little forts. They were erected 
during the wars of Che five winters, by 
the proprietors of the gardens and houses 
behmd; and. the enemy against whom 
they had to maintain them was the sea. 
At first the contest seemed well nigh 
hopdess ;— week after week was spent in 
throwing up a single bulwark, and an 
assault of a few hours demolished a whole 
line. But skill and perseverance pre- 
▼aifed at last ; — the storms are all blown 
ovar, but the gardens and houses still 
remain. Of the many who planned and 
built during the war, the most indefati- 
gable, the most skilful, the most success- 
ful, was Donald Miller. 

Donald was a true Scotchman. He 
was bred a shoemaker, and painfully did 
he ^il, li^te and early, for about twenty- 
five years, with one solitary object in 
view, which, during all that time, he had 
never lost sight of-— no, not for a single 
naonient. And what was that one?-— 
Independence,— a competency sufficient 
to set him above the necessity of further 
toil ; and this he at length achieved, with- 
out doing aught for which the severest 
censor could accuse him of meanness. 
Hie amount of his savings did not exceed 



four hundred pounds; but, rightly deem- 
ing himself wealthy, — ^for he had not 
learned to love money for its own sake, — 
he shut up his shop. His father dying 
sqpn after, he succeeded to one of the 
snuggest, though most perilously-situated 
little properties within the three comers 
of Cromarty — the sea bordering it on the 
one side, and a stream, small and scanty 
during the drought of summer, but some- 
times more than sufficiently formidable 
in winter, sweeping past it on the other. 
The series of storms came on, and Donald 
found he had gained nothing by shutting 
up his shop. He had built a bulwark in 
the old lumbering Cromartv style of the 
last century, and confined the wander- 
ings of the stream by two straight walls. 
Across the walls he had first thrown a 
wooden bridge, and crowned the bulwark 
with a parapet, when on came the first of 
the storms — a night of sleet and hurri- 
cane ; and lo I in the morning the bulwark 
lay utterly overthrown, and the bridge, 
as if it had marched to its assistance, lay 
beside it, half buried in sea-wreck. " Ah ! " 
exclaimed the neighbours, " it would be 
well for us to be as sure of our summer's 
employment as Donald Miller, honest 
man!" Summer came; — the bridge 
strided over the stream as before, the 
bulwark was built anew, and with such 
neatness and apparent strensth, that no 
bulwark on the beach could compare 
with it. Again came winter; and the 
second bulwark, with its proud parapet 
and rock-like strength, shared the fate of 
the first. Donald fairly took to his bed. 
He rose, however, with renewed vigour ; 
and a third bulwark, more thoroughly 
finished than even the second, stretched 
in the beginning of autumn between his 
property and the sea. Throughout the 
whole of that summer, from grey morning 
to grey evening, there might be seen on 
the shore of Cromarty a decent-looking, 
elderly man, armed with lever and mat- 
tock, rolling stones, or raising them from 
their beds in the sand, or fixing^ them 
together in a sloping wall — toiling as 
never labourer toiled, and ever and anon, 
as a neighbour sauntered by the way, 
straightening his wearied back, and ten- 
dering the ready snufi-box. That decent- 
looking elderly man was Donald Miller. 
But his toil was all in vain. Again came 
winter and the storms; — again had he 
betaken himself to his bed, for his third 
bulwark had gone the way of the two 
others. With a resolution truly indo- 
mitable, he rose yet again, and erected a 
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fourth bulwark, which has now presented 
one unbroken front to the storms of 
twenty years. 

Though Donald had never studied 
mathematics, as taught in books or the 
schools, he was a profoupd mathemati- 
cian notwithstanding. Experience had 
taught him the superiority of the sloping 
to the perpendicular wall in resisting the 
waves; and. he set himself to discover 
that particular angle which, without being 
inconveniently low, resists them best. 
Every new bulwark was a new experi- 
ment made on principles which he had 
discovered in the long nights of winter, 
when, hanging over the fire, he converted 
the hearth-stone into a tablet, and, with a 
pencil of charcoal, scribbled it over with 
diagrams. But he could never get the 
sea to join issue with him by changing in 
the line of his angles ; for, however deep 
he sunk his foundations, his insidious 
enemy contrived to get under them by 
washing away the beach ; and then the 
whole wall tumbled into the cavity. Now, 
however, he had discovered a remedy. 
First, he laid a row of large flat stones on 
their edges in the line of the foundation, 
and paved the whole of the beach below 
imtil it presented the appearance of a 
sloping street — taking care that his pave- 
ment, by running in a steeper angle than 
the shore, should at its lower edge bore 
itself in the sand. Then, from the fiat 
stones which formed the upper boundary 
of the pavement, he built a ponderous 
wall, which, ascending in the proper 
angle, rose to the level of the garden; 
and a neat, firm parapet surmounted the 
whole. Winter came, and the storms 
came ; but tlioueh the waves broke against 
the bulwark with as little remorse as ever, 
not a stone, however, moved out of its 
place. Donald had, at length, fairly 
triumphed over the sea. — Hugh Miller, 



MY MOTHER TOlD ME NOT TO GO. 

Allen was sent to the city when quite 
a lad ; the new scenes and new objects 
which met his eye, so unlike the quiet 
and unchanging life of his native village, 
filled him with interest and excitement. 
He never felt tired of looking and walk- 
ing about in the time spared from his 
employment. Amongst other places, of 
which he heard much, was the theatre. 
Some of his associates went, and there 
was no end to the wonderful stories they 



told of what they saw and heard. AUea 
felt a rising desire to go too. He re- 
sisted it, however. 

"Come," said one of his companions, 
" go with us to-night." 

" No," answered Allen, " not to- 
night" 

'' So you always say, ' Not to night.' 
Come, decide at once to go" 

" No, not this time." 

" What I afraid to go ? It will do you 
no harm ; it never did me harm." 

"Not to>night," still replied Allen, 
walking away. 

" You shall have a ticket, if you win 
only come," again urged Allen's com- 
panion. 

Allen shook his head. " No, no," said 
he, " no, no ; keep it yourself, I cannot 
take it." 

" How obstinate," rejoined the other; 
" why, what can be your reason ? " 

Allen hesitated for a moment. " My 
mother told me not to go to the theatre ; 
therefore I cannot go," he at length 
firmly replied. His companion ceased to 
urge longer ; he beheld in Allen's face a 
settled purpose to obey, and be left 
without saying a word more. That was 
one of his mother's last injunctions before 
he left home, — *' My son, do not go to 
the theatre." He did not know the 
nature of its evils, nor the extent of its 
dangers. He had not been in the city 
lonff enough to discover them. Under 
such circumstances, some* lads might 
have said, "Why, I see no harm in 
theatres ; why should I not f o ? I see 
no reason why I cannot. My mother, I 
fancy, did not know as much as she 
thought she did ; she, away off at home, 
cannot always tell what is what ; besides, 
other young men of my age go." I say, 
some lads might have reasoned thus, and 
disobeyed, and gone. 

Not so Allen. His mother bade him 
not to go, and that was sufficient for him. 
He trusted to her knowledge, and con- 
fided in her judgment, and be meant to 
obey her ; yes, and what is better ^still, 
he was not afraid to say so. 

It was a wise decision ; and if every 
youth away from home had moral cou- 
rage enough to decide doubtful question's 
in the same way, there would be many 
better men for it. Young people, you 
will find subjects coming up, in your 
intercourse with other lads, which, on first 
sight, you think you see no harm in 
viewing as they do; at any rate, you 
cannot exactly contend against them in 
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argument; yet, all the while you feel 
that they have not got the right side, 
because almost all pious people, and the 
Bible too, are against them. Now, what 
shall you reply to their persuasions ? 

Why, stand up and say, ''I do not 
wish to contend with you ; but my 
mother says not so — my parents think 
differently— -all good men declare on the 
other side — God, in his word, forbids it ; 
and, for my part, I will obey my parents. 
I will cast my opinions into the scale 
with good men, and take the Bible for 
my guide." Then, my lads, you are 
safe. As youths, you do not know enough 
always to form correct opinions. Trust 
always, in such cases, to the received 
opinions of older and wiser and better 
beads than your own; trust in the 
wisdom of God. This is a species of 
argument at once manly and safe. Like 
Allen, do not hesitate to avow, when 
persuaded to a doubtful course, ** My 
mother told me not, therefore I cannot." 
Still better, however, to be able to say, 
with Joseph of old, when tempted, ** How 
can I do this great wickedness, and sin 
against God?" 

Allen is now an excellent clergyman. 



THE WINKING MADONNA. 

There was at Rimini (in the Pontifi- 
cal States), in the small church of St. 
Clare, an ordinary picture of the Virgin 
on canvass, which had belonged to some 
nuns, and had been afterwards suspended 
in an obscure corner of the chancel. For 
long years nobody paid it any attention ; 
it was a Madonna, like any other Ma- 
donna. But suddenly its eyes are ani- 
mated with a ** superhuman brilliancy ;" 
they have the " clearness of those of a 
living person;" sometimes they turn 
heavenward with an angelic expression ; 
sometimes they are cast down towards 
the earth ; in short, the Madonna^ as the 
bishop of Rimini, signer Salvatore Lazi- 
roli, says, ''moves her compassionate 
eyes in all directions." His testimony is 
corroborated by that of the worthy epis- 
copal canon, A. Marazzani. 

The prodigy soon excited a great stir 
in the city. The whole population flocked 
together — bishops, priests, nobles, bur- 
gesses, artists, operatives, and peasants. 
The church of St. Clare could not con- 
.tain so great a multitude ; the holy pic- 
ture was removed in procession into the 



church of St. Augustine, and that the 
motion of its compassionate eyes might 
be the better verified, the glass which 
covered it was removed. The prodigy 
did not cease on this account, and the 
mouths of the incredulous were shut. 
They even mention some Austrian mili- 
tary officers, who came for the express 
purpose of contemplating the miraculous 
canvass, and one of them was so much 
struck with it, that he bowed his head to 
the ground, and unfastening one of his 
decorations, he offered it as ex voto (a 
votive offering to God) on the altar of 
the virgin Mary. 

At sight of the moving- eyed picture, 
the most hardened sinners fall a sobbing, 
and in a loud voice confess their iniqui- 
ties; sick persons have been suddenly 
cured ; cripples have been made straight. 
But observe what follows : '' How can we 
estimate," says the ** Bologna Gazette," 
copied by the " Univers," *' all that has 
been offered to the miraculous image ? 
The altar every day is incumbered with 
wax lights ; objects of value are unceas- 
ingly brought to it; pieces of money are 
showered nrom all sides. . . . Not a 
carriage passes without stopping ; not a 
stranger, of whatever nation or religion, 
passes through the town without going 
immediately to the church of St. Augus- 
tine. The diligences from Rome and 
Boloena arrive, and while they are chang- 
ing horses, the passengers run to the 
altar of Mary. The neighbouring towns 
have not sufficient means of conveyance 
for all who wish to visit Rimini. The high 
price of seats stops nobody. . . It is 
ages since Rimini has seen so many 
people within its walls. There is a de- 
mand, on all sides, for copies of the 
holy picture ; day and night they are 
producing them ; but the press multi- 
plies them in vain ; there never is enough 
of them." 

" More than this — the country of 
Rimini," says one of the ultramontane 
papers, ** was that portion of the Roman 
States where reigned dispositions most 
opposite to the temporal domination of 
the popes. That people," it adds, " which 
never could have been vanquished, ex- 
cept by miracles, finds itself subdued, 
prostrate. It was asked how the pope 
could succeed in contenting the spirit of 
the age, and appease the pretensions of 
the constitutional mania; grave politi- 
cians had set out for the express purpose 
of seeing how the holy pope would extri- 
cate himself from a difficulty, which they 
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declared in advance to be insurmountable. 
As a correspendent of the '' Roman Ob- 
server " says, in a manner as judicious as 
poetical, '* the holy Virgin obtained the 
victory by a twinkle of her eyes. This 
is always classic ground : nutuUremefecit 
Olymputn," 

I was about to cite still one or two 
other miracles of the Roman clergy, but 
I prefer finishing my letter with one of 
the miracles of Jesus Christ. I take them 
from the last communications from Lyons. 
From that city they write : '< A woman, 
very zealous for the Roman Church, and 
who from the first received our evangelists 
unkindly, because they troubled her con- 
science, finished by begging them not to 
return till she had studied the New Tes- 
tament, at a distance from all human 
influence. At the end of some days 
examination and prayer, while she was 
engaged in preparing dinner, there fell 
as if a bandage from her eyes ; she under- 
stood the truth, and received peace. A 
few moments afterwards, the priest 
entered, and began to reason with her 
very learnedly, in order to engage her to 
confess. She replied, ** Sir, you are more 
learned than I am, and I cannot refute 
you ; but one thing I know well ; it is, 
that now I have peace, and you will not 
be able to take it away from me.*' Her 
joy was so lively that her health sufiered 
from it ; and on the Lord's day following, 
when one of us asked her how she was, 
she replied, *' I am ill ; but I am ill with 
happiness." 

Who but the great deceiver could so 
blind the eyes of men, that they see 
nothing to admire in these wonderful 
works of grace, while they are filled with 
astonishment by the pretended miracles 
before a painted ipicture l^American 
Paper, 



THE OBERLIN OF PRUSSIA. 

One day Jaenike, pastor of the Bohe- 
mian church in Berlin, met four military 
officers, who followed him with scoffs and 
jeers. — " Ah ! there is Jaenike I Jaenike 
the bigot, the fanatic! the mad Bohe- 
mian ! Jaenike, who would convert us 
all to his superstitions!" Instead of 
complaining, the pastor spoke to them 
with the utmost meekness, and went 
away praying for them. Some time 
after, one of these officers went to ask 
from this madman spiritual advice. 
Jaenike received him cordially, explained 



to him the work of Christ for the salva- 
tion of sinners, and concluded by praying 
fervently for the Divine blessing on bia 
soul. The young officer retired, much 
affected ; and the next Sunday he went 
to hear the pastor, concealing himself 
behind a pillar in the building; for he 
dared not appear openly in a congrega- 
tion so despised by the world. He soon 
became, however, one of the most faith- 
ful members of his church, and used his 
influence over his three companions with 
such effect, that they too sought the peace 
which made him so happy ; and Jaenike 
had at last the joy to see among the dis- 
ciples of the Saviour all the four officers 
who had so grossly insulted him, — a new 
proof that patience and charity are 
all-powerful to soften even the hardest 
heart. 

Jaenike was a man of prayer. He 
passed hours together before the Lord, 
presenting to him his own wants and the 
wants of his brethren. Germany was 
then in a state of war and desolation. 
Prussia had been invaded by the armies 
of Napoleon. The pious pastor assem- 
bled his flock three times every sabbath, 
and almost every day in the week, in 
order to invoke the blessings of the Most 
High in behalf of his country. A little 
after, the Prussians gained the victory of 
Gross-Beeren ; and some officers who 
had met at a national festival having 
tried again to turn Jaenike into ridicule, 
a general said to them sharply, " The 
man whom you deride has contributed to 
gain the battle. He has prayed day and 
night, with his flock, to the God of bat- 
tles. Who dares still abuse such a man ? 
Is he not worthy, on the contrary, to 
receive all honour for his piety, his 
fidelity to the Lord, to the king, and to 
the country? May God long preserve 
such a devoted servant ! " 

Jaenike was also familiar with the 
Bible. After having read the Scriptures 
many times, he re-read them continually 
with new delight, and discovered in them 
new treasures. He passed part of his 
nights in these excellent meditations. 
During the last year of his life, a pastor 
of Berlin passing before his house at a 
late hour, perceived still a light at his 
window, and wished to see what he was 
doing. He found him sitting with a 
Hebrew Bible in his hand, and his face 
beaming with heavenly joy. ** Ah, dear 
brother," said Jaenike to him, after the 
first salutations, *' what an unfathomable 
depth each word of the Bible contains ! 
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I was just reflecting upon tbe rich and 
sublime meaning of the word Elohm, and 
I cannot leave off pondering it. What 
other occupation should I have— I, a poor 
aiTd feeble old man — ^but to converse with 
my good Saviour, who has borne with 
me 80 meekly through all my sinful life, 
and who pardons me so kindly? I can- 
not enougn read his holy word ; and the 
more I search it, tbe greater the treasures 
I discover. It is only now, when I come 
to the close of my life, that I see clearly 
how ignorant I have been of the profound 
meaning of the Bible. 



LOOK TO JESUS. 

In every enjoyment, O Christian, look 
unto Jesus; receive it as proceeding 
from his love, and purchased by his 
agonies. In every tribulation look unto 
Jesus; mark his gracious hand managing 
the scourge, or mingling the bitter cup ; 
attempering it to a proper degree of 
severity; adjusting the time of its con- 
tinuance ; and ready to make these 
seeming disasters productive of real good. 
In every infirmity and failing look unto 
Jesus, thy merciftil high-priest, pleading 
his atoning blood, and making inter- 
cession for transgressors. In every 
prayer look unto Jesus, thy prevailing 
Advocate, recommending thy devotions, 
and ''bearing the iniquity of thy holy 
things. " In every temptation look unto 
Jesus, the author of thy strength and 
Captain of thy salvation, who alone is 
able to lift up the hands which hang 
down, to invigorate the enfeebled knees, 
and make thee more than conqueror over 
aU thy enemies. But especially, when 
the hour of thy departure approaches, 
— when thy flesh and thy heart fail, — 
when all the springs of life are irre- 
parably breaking, then look unto Jesus 
with a believing eye. Like expiring 
Stephen, behold him standing at the 
right hand of God, on purpose to succour 
his people in this their last extremity. 
Yes, my Christian friend, when thy jour- 
ney through life is finished, and thou art 
arrived on the very verge of mortality, — 
when thou art just launching out into the 
invisible world, and all before thee is 
vast eternity, — then, oh then, look unto 
Jesus. See by faith the Lord's Christ. 
View him as the only "way" to tbe 
everlasting mansions, as the only ''door'' 
to the abodes of bliss. — Rev. James 
Hervey, 



THE IKKOCENCE OF THE TONGUE. 

" I said, I will take heed to my ways, that I sin 
not with my tongue.'^^PsALic xzxix. 1. 

The power of the tongue cannot be 
calculated by any faculties at our com- 
mand. Here is, indeed, one of man's 
highest distinctions. Without this ad- 
mirable gift, reason and devotion would 
be, in an important respect, imprisoned^ 
Speech is the vehicle of good and of evil. 
Hence arises a responsibility, which is 
far too little regarded by many who pro- 
fess to revere the awflil pages in which it 
is most strongly asserted. All just oh* 
servation, nevertheless, brings its tribute 
to the didactics of Holy Scripture. It 
might inspire the utmost caution* in the 
use of this gift, to remember that words 
are irrevocable. Rare, indeed, is the 
example of a man who has not at some 
time, and under some impulse, uttered 
what he would now gladly recall at the 
greatest possible cost. All ages are elo- 
quent of warning on this subject. A thou- 
sand voices echo the witness of Simonides, 
— "I never yet repented having been 
silent, but often that I had spoken." 

None will expe^ us to applaud the 
sullen anchorites, sages, or pietists, who 
have in other times resolved to spend 
whole years in silence. But let not wiser 
men disdain the instruction to be drawn 
even from these cases. Such discipline, 
though misguided and lamentably extra- 
vagant, tells of the deep conviction that 
" in the multitude of words there wanteth 
not sin." There is, according to the 
royal preacher, " a time to keep silence ;" 
but there is also " a time to speak." 
What is implied, then, in the right 
government of the tongue 1 

" He that will love life, and see good 
days," is admonished by an apostle to 
" refrain his tongue from evil, and his 
lips that they speak no guile," 1 Pet. iii. 
1 0. The obligation is far more extensive 
than the unreflecting perceive. Closely 
allied to the accuracy of truth are the 
habits of deliberation and self-denial. 
Much speaking rarely consists with hu- 
mility. It sullies the beauty of benefi- 
cence. It tends to diminish Christian 
influence, and not less certainly to gratify 
the passions of an unrenewed nature. A 
garrulous professor of religion shrinks 
from wilful falsehood. But does he con- 
sider how tender and sacred are the 
claims of truth, — how jealous, how im- 
patient of violation, is its majesty, — and 
how a due allegiance, awake to the 
slightest deviation, would constrain htm 
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to weigh every word and every promise, 
to bear in memory the bindinc; sense in 
which he believes it understood, and then 
to maintain purest fidelity? Does he 
consider, again, that one great law ex- 
tends to words and actions ; yea, to every 
intelligible mode of suggesting thought ? 
It may be justly added (to quote the 
phrase of good bishop Hall), that there is 
even ** a lying silence." 

Great attention is due to the selection 
and arrangement of our topics. Is it 
needful to repeat an apostle's warning 
against all ** corrupt communication," as 
opposed to " that which is good, to the 
use of edifying," and which " ministers 
grace to the hearers ? " Every thinp; allied 
to the old depravity is to be avoided by 
the earnest Christian. In the list of things 
** not to be once named among" the early 
disciples at Ephesus, ** as becometh 
saints," St. Paul specifies " foolish talk- 
ing" and << jesting. (Compare Eph. iv. 
29, and v. 3, 4.) Impure conversation 
is the sure index to vile affections unsub- 
dued in the heart ; but a greater danger 
often arises from topics which are deemed 
harmless, though cotflsssed to be trivial. 
Much conversation on these will not be 
indulged by ^e man who takes heed to 
his ways. Born of God, and contend- 
ing for the skies, he feels bound to rise 
above the fashions and vanities that pass 
away. He remembers his pilgrim state, 
and fixes his eye on the permanent and 
unbounded future. Nothing on earth is 
great. Objects which, with transient 
glare, attract the common admiration, 
fade in the blaze of an unsetting 
light,- 

" As Mtiih'B fires grow dim before the rising day." 

The innocence of the tongue demands, 
moreover, an arrangement of those topics 
which are clearly right and necessary. 
God's law is infringed, for example, by 
worldly discourse on the sacred day. ''If 
thou turh away thy foot from the sabbath, 
from doing thy pleasure on my holv day ; 
and call the saboath a delight, the holy of 
the Lord, honourable; and shalt honour 
him, not doing thine own ways, nor find- 
ing thine own pleasure, nor speaking 
thine own words : then shalt thou delight 
thyself in the Lord ; and I will cause 
thee to ride upon the high places of the 
earth, and feed thee with the heritage of 
Jacob thy father : for the mouth of the 
Lord hath spoken it," Isa. Iviii. 13, 14. 

He who '* offends not in word," is pro- 
nounced by St. James " a perfect man." 



But where shall we find him ? Where is 
the proficient in this school of heavenly 
wis£>m, who habitually speaks of himself 
with humility, of others with charity, 
and of God with reverential awe ? — ^e 
Recorder, 

DECISION AND DESTINY. 

Indecision niins souls by millions. 
Truth and conscience and the Spirit plead 
for duty and right ; pleasure and riches 
and ambition tempt to sin and ruin. 
Thousands know the better path of hap- 
piness and peace, but follow the road that 
leads to death. 

Prescott, the eminent historian, relates 
that Pizarro the conqueror of Peru, in 
one of his reverses, was cast upon the 
island of Gallo, with a few of his fol- 
lowers. When in a starving condition, 
two vessels arrived from Panama for his 
relief, and to induce him to abandon his 
object. Now came the test of his deci- 
sion of character, and the determination 
of his earthly destiny. <* Drawing his 
sword, he traced a line with it in the 
sand, from east to west. Then turning 
towards the south, ' Friends and com- 
rades,' he said, 'on that side are toil, 
hunger, nakedness, the drenching storm, 
desolation, and death ; on this side, ease 
and pleasure. There lies Peru, with its 
riches; here, Panama and its poverty. 
Choose, each man, what becomes a brave 
Castilian. For my part, I go to the 
south.' So saying, he stepped across the 
line. He was followed by eleven others," 
and Peru was conquered. 

Could we encircle each impenitent 
reader with a line drawn by the sword of 
the Spirit, we would say, " Dying man, 
there are self-denial, and providential dis- 
cipline, and fearful conflicts, and cease- 
less toils, and ultimate victory and re- 
ward ; here are present ease, and fleeting 
joys, and empty honours. There is hea- 
ven, with its glories ; here is earth, with 
its pleasures ; and yonder, hell, with its 
destiny of misery. 'Choose you this 
day whom ye will serve,' and where 
you will go. Eternity hinges on your 
decision — an eternity of bliss or woe ! " — 
American Messenger. 



DO IT AT ONCE. 

"How," said Mr. Munsell to Mr. 
Yates, " do you accomplish so much in 
so short a time? Have you any parti- 
cular plan 7" <<Ihave. When I have any- 
thing particular to do, I go and do it." 



THE YOUTH OF 



THE YODTH OF SPENSER THORNTON. 

Oh the moraing of January 12ih, 
1850, aa a woman was cUaning some 
TviudowB in North-Btreet, Finibury, Lou- 
don, she observed a gentleman, who, 
from his dress, appeared to be a clergy- 
man, stagger and fall to the ground. 
Assistance was rendered, but it was 
wholly unavailing ; life waa extinct. 
From a card found in his pocket, the 
name of the individual thus suddenly 
summoned into the eternal world nas 
ascertained to be Spenaei Tbotntan. An 
hour or two before, he had, in the prime 
of life, and apparently in excellent 
health and vpirita, quitted a circle of 
friends. Ere the morning aun that ahone 
upon him, however, had reached ita uie- 
tldian height, he was a lifeless corpse ! 
All who Inew him mourned hia luas 
deeply, yet all felt that a translation to 
heaven in chariots of fire could not hare 
conveyed to hia aucvivors a more com- 
fortable assurance of hia safety than that 
which wai inspired b^ his eminently 
holy life and aurpassins love to the 
Saviour. Wiih him, sudden death must 
indeed have been sudden glory. 

Spenser Thornton, on whom this high 
culogiura has been pronounced, vai born 
in London, on the 13th of October, IS13. 
Although carefully trained by a pious 
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mother, he did not, for the firat twdre 
years of his life, manifest any ugnt of 
true conversion. Accustomed, however, 
to obey his parents, he was not deterred 
at the first school to which he went, by 
the ridicule of hie companions, from re- 
peating every night and morning a prayer 
from a little work called " Daily Bread." 
Upon the Sunday morning also, when at 
home, he would get up long before tha 
family, to viait the cottages of the neigh- 
bouriugpoor; eshorling the inmates to 
put on their best clothes, and prepare for 
church. Still, iu all this, however pleas- 
ing, there was no evidence that hie piely 
was more than the performance of soma 
external acts, suggested by a correct 
early training and a naturally active dig- 
poaition. 

In 1828, he removed to Rugby School, 
then under the auperintendence of tha 
well-known Dr. Arnold. A deep spi- 
ritual change here passed upon Spenser 
Thornton. The Holy Spirit convinced 
him of sin, and led him to the Saviour, 
as the only refuge of perishing tinners. 
At first, seeing the spintuality and extent 
of the Divine law, he was troubled with 
apprehensions that he waa too great a 
sinner to be saved. Atermon, however, 
by the rev. Hugh M'Neile, on the text, 
" Where sin abounded, grace did much 
more abound," was the happy means of 
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leading him to solid peace. Let none 
sneer at bis experience, as if it were 
morbid feeling in a youth so moral and 
so amiable to tremble at the greatness of 
his sins. All sin, when seen in the light 
of the cross, is pereeived to be exceeding 
sinful. 

Spenser Thornton now felt what has 
happily been termed "the expulsire 
power of a new afibttion." Love to the 
Saviour became hit principle of action ; 
and, youthftil as be Was, he oegan actively 
to laDour for the good of others. His 
8chool«fellowi werd naturally the first 
objecte to wtiom bis efibrts were direct6d| 
and over ibiffi bi ipeedily addtlired greal 
influence, by bil manly Ettt moddit 
piety. " It wai no lore of ditplajr/' iajra 
his biographeri '' wbich led him on one 
occasion to remonstrate with an elder 
boy for swearing in his presence, for 
which he received a cuff; but to whom, 
in return, he gave a tract on swearing." 
" I have known," says one of his school- 
fellows, " boys checl^ themselves, w'hen 
about to use bad words, if he were near ; 
and we used to remark, that when he 
played at football, there was a great 
absence of swearing." " He did indeed," 
observes a third, <* adorn his Christian 
profession by the sweetness of his dispo- 
sition, his gentlemanly manners, and 
conciliatory and affectionate bearing; 
always cheerful; always ready to enter 
into the recreations and pastimes of boy- 
hood ; but at the same time always bear- 
ing in mind the obligations and respon- 
sibilities of his Christian profession." 

If at any time he saw a boy suffering 
under any species of distress, he would 
console him, and offer to read the Scrip- 
tures to him. So wisely did he cherish 
his influence with his companions, that 
lads much his superiors in scholarship 
and ability would come to him as their 
counsellor and friend. A clergyman was 
surprised to see two or three boys regu- 
larly attend church, at an hour when they 
were not required by the regulations of 
Rugby School to do so. He was in par- 
ticular struck by the seriousness of the 
deportment of one of them. The youth, 
need we say, was Spenser Thornton ! He 
induced, at one time, as many as thirty 
boys thus to be present at the hearing of 
God's word. Kay, young as he was (he 
was now but eighteen), he struck out a 
higher path of usefulness, and became a 
tract distributor and a visitor of the sick. 
Let it not be supposed, however, that this 
was done in a rash, offensive manner. 



unsuitable to his age. He was noted, 
amidst all his efforts to do good, and all 
his boldness in confessing Christ, for the 
unobtrusiveness of his piety. He stamped 
a new character on Rugby School. It 
assumed, we are told, a different aspect 
from what it ever did, before or since. 
And all this was done by the consistency 
of a youth of eighteen ! Oh, well m^ it 
cause us to blush for our own unprofita- 
bleness I 

Spenser Thornton's usefulness Was not 
to be attributed to the 6ijoyment of any 
great intellectual powers. Good plain, 
common sense seems to have been the 
highest mental nroperty he possessed. 
In his letters atld sermons there is what 
we should call, but for their deep spirltu- 
fdity, a singular want of brilliancy. It 
was not intettett, tb^n, wblch ^ye this 
dear youth his infiuenoe. In deep com- 
munion with God was to be found the 
secret of his strength* ^'One thing I 
remember," says a companion, ** his 
habit of early rising, to secure time for 
devotion ; and I recollect his saying to me 
one day how much he had felt ashamed 
at seeing some poor tradesman already 
at his day's labour in his shop, before he 
had begun his morning worship. He 
said something about our caring so much 
less for our souls than a poor tradesman 
did for perishable goods." This habit of 
consecrating the morning prime to devo- 
tion (one often found to exist in the lives 
of eminent Christians) prevailed, we may 
observe, with Spenser Thornton in all 
his after years. When travelling in 
Switzerland, for instance, having to start 
on an excursion at four in the morning, 
he rose at two o'clock, so as to secure a 
couple of hours for closet duties. When 
a country pastor, too, he observed the 
same wise application of his time. " In 
order," says his biographer, "to carry 
out his plan of giving the first part of the 
day to communion with God, his study 
fire, in winter, was laid over night. He 
usually rose at six. He considered eatly 
rising very important. Private reading 
or prayer occupied him till breakfast, at 
eight, or half-past in winter." Peculiar 
circumstances may render such a distri- 
bution of morning time inipracticable for 
many; but the principle ought to be 
adopted by all. 

We have seen the influence whicb 
Spenser Thornton exerted upon his 
school-fellows. We may now glance at 
what he accomplished with his remark- 
able preceptor. Dr. Arnold. Peculiar, as 
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in some resp^cts^ and on some isolated 
points, were the opinions of this distin- 
guished individual, he felt a deep anxiety 
for the spiritual welfare of young men 
who attended Rughy School, and was 
ever solicitous to ^encourage the mani- 
festations of early piety. Spenser Thorn- 
ton speedily attracted his notice, from 
having visited a poor person, who was 
dangerously ill. " Yesterdav," writes 
the subject of our notice, " Dr. Arnold 
said to me, just after school, * Thornton, 
have you seen the woman at the turnpike 
to-day?' 'Yes, sir;' 'And I should like 
to know, if you havd no objection to 
tell me, who was with you T ' The two 
Pyms, sir.* *Ohl then they were too 
young. I only wished to know if the 
boys went with you from the same motive 
as younelf.' He continued to sav he had 
heard of me many times in that way, 
and that he hoped I should persevere; 
that he wished there were many more of 
that spirit in the school." This was 
not a mere passing admiration on the 
part of Spenser Thornton's high-minded 
mstructor. In speaking of his pupil 
afterwards, he stated, *'To that man I 
would stand hat in hand." ''It was," 
says Thornton's biographer, "the most 
personal praise which he ever bestowed 
on any pupil." He is supposed also to 
have alluded to Thornton in the follow- 
ing passage in one of his sermons : — 
' iNor do I know of any sight more beau- 
tifnl, nor one which ought to be more 
kindling to us who are older, than to see 
a young man, and still more, to see a 
young boy, striving fearlessly in his 
Master's service, and shaming, by his 
courageous zeal, our more measured 
efforts." If praise is to be estimated by 
the worth of the party bestowing it, then 
this was indeed high praise. 

On leaving school, previous to his 
entering upon his studies at the uni- 
versity, Spenser Thornton was followed 
by the regrets and kind wishes of his 
teachers and fellow-pupils. A further 
proof was given of the estimation in 
which he was held, by the letters ad- 
dressed to him from the parents of some 
of the boys to whom he had showed kind 
and Christian attentions. Men venerable 
for piety were fo^nd thanking him for 
the blessings which he had diiTused by 
his consistency of conduct. So true is 
God's promise, " Them that honour me, 
I will honour." 

Spenser Thornton's career at college 
must be dismissed in a few words. He 



was there still the same burning light, 
shining more and more unto the perfect 
day. He gained respectable academic 
honours, and acquired the friendship of 
an influential circle. His landlady, who 
became a very pious woman, attributed 
her conversion to his reading the Scrip- 
tures morning and evening with her. By 
means of his methodical and energetic 
habits, he was enabled not only to attend 
to his college duties, but to discharge 
efficiently the office of secretary to an 
important local missionary association, 
and to act as superintendent of a Sunday- 
school. He seems to have been a model 
teacher. By his frequent domiciliary 
visits, he gained the hearts of his children, 
and in after years took, on one occasion, 
a long journey, for the purpose of having 
an interview with some of^ his old scho- 
lars. He visited the sick and poor, dis- 
tributed tracts, stirred up others to do the 
same, and, in short, abounded in every 
ffood word and work. All this, too, was 
done in a modest, loving, humble spirit, 
which proved that it was no transient 
flash of natural zeal, but the fruit of 
deep-seated love to the Savioiu*. 

Among his fellow-students his influ- 
ence was most happily exerted. Many 
are the souls, we are told, which owe 
their spiritual life to his labours. "Where 
are you going this evening?" he once 
said to a friend whom he met. " To a 
wine party," was the reply. " You had 
better come to our missionary meeting.' 
The young man went, received his first 
religious convictions, and became a mini- 
ster of the gospel. " It has been said,' 
remarks his biographer, " that from 
twenty-five to thirty under-graduates 
obtained their first religious impressions 
through their intercourse with Spenser 
Thornton; and doubtless many, whose 
testimony Is not known on earth, will in 
the great day rise up and call him 
blessed." 

Such was the youth of Spenser Thorn- 
ton. He afterwards became a devoted 
and successful minister of the gospel. 
With that part of his career, however, 
this paper has no proper connection ; and 
we must refer those who desire to see the 
picture of one of the most earnest pastors 
whom the age has produced, to Mr. 
Fremantle's most profitable " Biography 
of Spenser Thornton.'* He was, em- 
phatically, "a burning and a shining 
light;" and being dead, he yet speaketh 
— in one sense to all, but especially to 
parents and young men. 

h 2 
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Fathers t mothers ! what would ye not 
give to have Buch an honoured son? 
Leai-n, then, the secret of his usefulness. 
From his earliest years he was trained up 
in the nurture of the Lord, and followed 
with the persevering prayers and tender 
counsels of an affectionate mother. What 
God did for him is he not equally ahle 
and willing to do for others? Prove, 
then, the faithfulness of his promises; 
and hy earnest supplication, holy watch- 
fulness, and judicious kindness, strive to 
train up sons after such a model. 

To young men, however, in particular, 
docs that portion of Spenser Thornton's 
life which we have now been consider- 
ing, appeal. He was a happy young 
man, a useful young man, an honoured 
young man. What a contrast does his 
short career present to that of multitudes 
of the youth of our own day ! Their 
prime of life is spent in folly ; perhaps in 
open vice ; in the pursuit of sinful plea- 
sure, or in forgetfulness of God ! Oh that 
such might be persuaded, from this hour, 
to take Spenser Thornton as their pat- 
tern, and follow him even as he followed 
Christ ! His religion made him happy. 
" I cannot tell you," he wrote to a com- 
panion, " how much happier I am now, 
since God was pleased to turn my heart, 
thlm when I was living in the love of 
sin." It brought him honour. " I 
would stand to Spenser Thornton hat in 
hand," was the gifted and intellectual 
Arnold's expression. It brought him 
love. At his funeral, in Wendover, 
every shop was closed, and almost every 
eye suffused with tears. It prepared him 
for death, — death in its most sudden 
form. As men stood awe-stricken round 
his corpse, so swiftly deprived of life, 
there burst upon the ransomed spirit the 
notes of the everlasting anthem, and the 
praise of that ascended Saviour whom on 
earth Spenser Thornton had loved and 
glorified. E. V. 



SHINING MORE AND MORE. 

A few streaks of light in the east give 
signs of approaching day. Gradually 
the brightness that first was scarcely to 
be seen, increases, shoots upward to the 
;senith, spreads over the firmament, and 
reveals the world in the beauty of the 
morning. The sun, like a bridegroom 
fresh from his chamber, rises above the 
horizon, and it is perfect day. 

So beautiful an emblem as this the 



Spirit of God employs to represent tbd 
path of the just. It is as tne shining 
tight, that shmeth more and more. It is 
an old saying, that he who aims at the 
sun will shoot higher than he who aims 
at an object on a level with himself. And 
it is equally true, that no man will shoot 
higher than he aims. Attempt great 
things, and you may achieve great things. 
It is so in the natural as well as the 
moral world. Knowledge, wealth, power 
are not to be had without an effort; and 
though he who seeks it may not get all 
he seeks, he will fail of getting more 
than he aims aft^r. But far more than 
wealth or power is to be sought by the 
believer. To overcome the power of sin 
in the soul, to grow in grace, to gain the 
measure of the stature of the fulness of 
Christ, the stature of a perfect man, is 
the result to be reached. But the path 
of the just leads there. It is a path of 
light, and it shines " more and more unto 
the perfect day." 

Fix the eye of the soul on the point in 
knowledge and holiness and happiness, 
where Paul or John * or Gabriel now 
reigns and shines, and that point is below 
the mark set before the believer. The 
holiness of God is at once the reason and 
the standard of Christian aspiration ; for 
we know that when Christ shall appear, 
we shall be like him. 

Nor is there any danger that the true 
believer shall fail of that likeness. The 
path of the just never leads to darkness 
and death. It is not a light that is easily 
extinguished ; nor is it a will- o'-the> wisp 
that leads to the mire of despair. The 
first ray of light began to shine in the 
soul when the act of regeneration was 
done by the Holy Spirit. From that 
hour, the work of sanctifi cation has gone 
onward, and will advance till perfect day 
is ushered in with the brightness of a 
better world. The sun never tires and 
falters in his rising. Clouds may for a 
season obscure his brightness, and igno- 
rance might suppose that he had fallen 
from his orbit. But behind the thickest 
clouds he is rising serenely, and soon 
will appear in his strength. 

So with the path of the just. Clouds 
dark and stormy may at times hang over 
that j)ath, and ignorance or unbelief may 
lose sight of the Christian in the froilttes 
of the man. But we know that grace 
still shines in his heart, and will by-and- 
by break through every obstruction, and 
show the world there is a living princi]^e, 
harder to be extinguished than the sun 
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itself. Grace once planted in the heart 
)jill live. — Presbyterian, 



QUEEN ADELAIDE AND HER 
CORRESPONDENTS. 

The pile of letters \vhich each day's 
post brought to the widowed queen was 
of no common bulk. Letters from all 
parts of England, on all charitable pro- 
jects, from clergy, from laity, from 
widows, from orphans, from parties in 
every grade of society, assailed her bene- 
volent sympathies. Every county and 
almost every town in England furnished 
her with a correspondent. Not one sus- 
tained a harsh or contemptuous rejection. 
The queen read all her letters. Patiently, 
perseveringly, and systematically would 
she sit down, morning after morning, 
and, despite of bad writing, wretched 
grammar, interminable periods, and end- 
less repetitions, master their meaning. 
Her own impression was recorded, in her 
own hand, on the back of each applica- 
tion ; this done, the letter passed into the 
hands of lieutenant Bedford, her secretary 
for charities, for the purpose of further 
investigation : or if this were deemed 
needless, to be replied to in the affirm- 
ative forthwith. 

Some of her annotations ran thus : 
" This appears incredible.'' " Plau- 
sible ; but has too much the air of an 
imposture." ** An extraordinary, and it 
is to be feared exaggerated statement." 
"This case deserves immediate investi- 
gation." "To be relieved at once." 
" Needs no confirmation." And then 
followed the sum of 51., 101., or 20^., 
which, in the queen's judgment, would 
meet the necessities of the case, and 
which was at once forwarded to the peti- 
tioner. Her discrimination was rarely at 
fault; so rarely, that when equivocal 
cases were inquired into by members of 
lier household, by the queen's command, 
the results of such inquiry bore out, with 
scarcely an exception, the view which 
their royal mistress had originally taken. 
Her tact in sifting truth from falsehood, 
and a case of real suffering from amidst a 
mass of plausible representations, was 
remarkable. One of these applications, 
with the queen's autograph comment on 
the back, I have seen. A curious docu- 
ment it is. The writer, from his own 
admissions, had previously participated 
in the queen's bounty. Now he addresses 
her in dying circumstances. He. alleges 
that his physician had recommended to 



him "jellies, and other expensive articles 
of nutriment," which his own means 
would not admit of his procuring; and 
very adroitly suggests to the queen the 
propriety of her supplying this pecuniary 
deficiency. But he writes in articulo 
mortis — ^he is dying — absolutely dying — 
he has but a few hours to live ; but still 
his thoughts run on no other subject but 
the queen dowager, and "jellies." Tlie 
letter is long, written in large characters, 
with a profusion of flourishes. The 
queen's autograph comment, endorsed on* 
the fourth side, runs thus : " An odd 
epistle ! written in a good, strong, steady 
hand for a dyin? man." — The Earthly 
Besting Places of the Just, 



THE SEARCH AFTER SIR JOHN 
FRANKLIN. 

I. MEASURES FOR HIS DISCOVERY AND 
RELIEF. 

Whilst journeying by rail on one 
occasion, in the summer of 1849, there 
happened to be in the same carriage with 
the writer a middle-aged female, of re- 
spectable appearance, to whom the atten- 
tion of the passengers was especially 
attracted, in consequence of having in 
her possession a geranium of unusual 
magnificence. The singular care, amount- 
ing almost to affection, with which she 
nursed it, and the looks of tender anxiety 
with which it was ever and anon re- 
garded, impressed her companions 'in 
travel with the conviction, either that she 
was a most enthusiastic floral devotee, or 
that some circumstances of uncommon 
interest were associated with the plant in 
question. In reply to repeated remarks 
upon the value evidently attached to 
tne luxuriant treasure she so vigilantly 
guarded, it transpired that she cherished 
it as a remembrancer of her long-absent 
husband, who had gone out, four years 
previously, with the expedition com- 
manded by sir John Franklin. Almost 
despairing of ever hearing of him again, 
she had forsaken her now desolate home, 
and was going to reside with her sister. 
The geranium, that was entrusted to her 
fostering care and culture by her husband 
on his departure, had been reared to its 

{>resent enormous dimensions, and a 
adder had been constructed for the sup- 
port of its strong and still spreading 
branches. She seemed to expend upon 
it the full force of her womanly love. It 
was to her the only living symbol and 
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memento of him whom she mourned as 
for ever lost to her. Still, as it daily/ 
flourished and shed its fragrance at her 
side, it served to keep her "memory 
green ;" and as it brightly flowered from 
season to season, it seemed to revive and 
renew her perishing hopee. The tones 
of suppressed emotion, and the air of 
sadness, tinged with a gleam of wifely 
pride, with which these painful allusions 
were made, touched every heart present 
A genial tide of sympathy and con- 
dolence flowed in upon her from every 
side; whilst the beautiful plant she so 
tightly grasped — symbolizing what it did 
— became at once an object of intense 
interest to every one. The spontaneity 
of kind feeling with which she was 
greeted after these reluctant disclosures 
must have been highly gratifying to the 
lone wife in her terrible suspense. 

This little incident is recorded here as 
affording an affecting illustration of the 
deep concern, pervading the entire com- 
munity, felt on behalf of those brave men 
who some years since undertook the 
perilous task of exploring the Arctic Seas. 
As a straw cast upon the bosom of the 
stream will show the way in which the 
current sets, or as a feather thrown into 
the air will indicate the direction of the 
wind, so a circumstance like that just 
narrated suffices to afford a glimpse of 
the prevalent mood of the national mind. 
We have not, however, been left to 
gather the public sentiment on this topic 
from such casual and incidental sources. 
It has recently assumed a more practical 
and beneficent shape. The past year is 
memorable for the numerous and earnest 
efforts that were made to dissipate the 
melancholy uncertainty and mystery that 
still enshroud the fate of sir. J. Franklin 
and his brave comrades. Attention to 
geo^aphical and scientific research in 
the inhospitable regions of the North has 
been well nigh superseded by the impera- 
tive demands thus made upon the hu- 
manity and generosity of the British 
public. Impatient and distressed at the 
long and unexplained absence of their 
relatives and friends, thousands were 
heard, during the winter of 1849-50, 
urging the necessity for relief to be sent 
to them, supposing them to be impri- 
soned in some wild, unvisited region of 
the northern pole. The subject, assum- 
ing an aspect of great seriousness, at- 
tracted the grave attention of many 
public journals, and was discussed in in- 
numerable private circles and coteries of 



friends. As the result of this salutary 
agitation, hundreds of hardy and experi- 
enced men, many of them at consider- 
able personal and relative sacrifice, prof- 
fered their services, eager to join the 
gallant ilite chosen to search those deso- 
late and ice-clad seas, in the expeditions 
which were being fitted out by govern- 
ment for that purpose. Such was the 
state of general feeling in the beginning 
of 1850, at which period sir J. Franklin 
had been unheard of for nearly five years. 

As a retrospective glance at some of 
the measures that had already been 
adopted to obtain information respecting 
these heroic adventures will tend to im- 
part coherence to the subsequent nar- 
rative, a few particulars will helre be 
given. 

It will probably be in the memory of 
the reader, that in the beginning of thft 
year 1845, the English government, at 
the suggestion of sir John Barrow, of 
arctic renown, determined to make an- 
other attempt at discovering an entry 
from the eastern side of America into the 
Polar Sea, proceeding thence through the 
Straits which divide Asia from the New 
World, into the Pacific Ocean. This 
expedition was entrusted to the command 
of captain sir John Franklin, whose com- 
petency to the undertaking had been 
fully established by the two land jour- 
neys to the Arctic Seas which he ^had 
conducted. The vessels chosen for this 
hazardous enterprise were the Erehus 
and Terror J both of which had been pre- 
viously well tested in similar services. 
The expedition sailed from England on 
the 19th of May, 1845. According to 
thJ ofiicial instructions, sir J. Frai^n 
was to proceed to Baffin Bay, and, as 
soon as the ice permitted, to enter Lan- 
caster Sound, and proceed westward 
through Barrow Strait, in the latitude of 
about 74^°, until he reached the longitude 
of Cape Walker, or about 98*^ west. He 
was then to use every effort to peneti>ate 
southward and westward towards Behring 
Strait ; in which part the greatest diffi- 
culties were apprehended to lay. Should 
these obstacles prove insurmountable, he 
was next directed to return to Barrow 
Strait, and proceed northwards by Wel- 
lington Channel, provided it appeared 
open and clear of ^. In pursuance of 
these instructions, both vessels seem to 
have reached a position approaching the 
middle of Baffin Bay, about 210 mileg 
from the entrance of Lancaster Sound. 
Here they were seen, moored t9 an ice- 
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berg, on the 26th of July, being sixty- 
eight days after their departure from 
England ; but no authentic tidings have 
been heard of them since. 

As the gallant leader of the expedi- 
tion, prior to his departure, had intimated 
that possihly three years might elapse 
ere their return, or befoie they could 
transmit any intelligence ; hut little 
anxiety or alarm was felt until the begin- 
ning of 1848. Even lady Franklin her- 
self, previous to that period, had been 
free from any mental uneasiness as to 
the fate of her husband. It was then 
thought, however, that sufficient time 
bad been suffered to elapse, and that 
some energetic steps should at once be 
taken to discover, succour, and if possible 
save, the missing navigators. Accord- 
ingly, researches in three different quar- 
ters, and by three separate expeditions, 
were undertaken by the government. In 
the same year, likewise, lady Franklin, 
in the true spirit of conjugal devotedness, 
offered the munificent reward of 2,000/. 
. — afterwards augmented to 3,000/. — to 
any whaling vessel that might discover 
and afford effectual relief to the lost 
adventurers. In the spring of 1848, the 
authorities dispatched two ships, built 
expressly for the purpose, the Enterprise 
and Investigator, under the direction of 
the indefatigable sir James C. Ross, to 
the spot that was beginning to attract 
towards itself the eyes of Europe and 
America. Another search was also 
simultaneously instituted on the Behring 
Strait side by captains Kellett and Moore, 
in the Herald and Plover; whilst sir 
John Richardson and Mr. Rae, under 
the auspices of the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany, undertook to examine the north 
coast of America, from the Mackenzie 
to the Coppermine. No information 
was gleaned, however, in these several 
explorations. The suspense consequently 
deepened. 

Passing by the unsuccessful under- 
takings of 1849, the extraordinary efforts 
in this mission of humanity that have 
thrown such unusual lustre around the 
departed year are well entitled to our 
grateful and admiring study. No fewer 
than eleven vessels, equipped for the 
prosecution of this philanthropic enter- 
prise, met and exchanged their saluta- 
tions in the icy realms of Arctic desola- 
tion during the past season. Many of 
the men who accompanied these ships 
bad volunteered their valuable services. 
All of tbem were choice spirits, inured 



to hardships, brave even to heroism, 
whilst not a few added to their other 
excellent qualities that of sterling piety. 
Their exacting labours were entered upon 
con amore. In resolving thus to jeo- 
pardize their lives, for the doubtful deli- 
verance of their brethren, they had been 
swayed by the most generous impulses. 
It is deeply interesting to read the narra- 
tive of their magnanimous exploits — to 
contemplate their fearlessness when 
fronted by the most appalling dangers — 
and to witness, on ail occasions, their 
superiorly to the presages of terror and 
the exhaustions of fatigue. Their enthu- 
siasm expended itself, not in dreamy 
sentiment and speculation, but in honest, 
sturdy labour. Before it, the quixotic 
knight-errantry of chivalry fades into 
in^orious contempt. 

The little fleet of vessels thus engaged, 
during last summer, in the simultaneous 
discharge of one important commission, 
belonged to different expeditions, and 
were sent forth under various auspices. 
First, in magnitude and importance, may 
be mentioned two men-of-war belonging 
to the British navy, accompanied by two 
powerful screw steamers, carrying 300 
tons of coal, under the general command 
of captain Austin. These splendid ves- 
sels were sent out by the Admiralty, and 
were furnished with ample resources to 
sustain their crews ^hrough three winters 
in the Arctic Seas. They left England 
on the 4th of May. At the present time 
they are, in all probability, frozen in and 
housed in a region where the Polar night 
reigns over nearly the entire twenty-four 
hours. 

The remaining vessels were indebted 
for their equipment and support partly to 
government and partly to private muni- 
ficence and public spirit. Among those 
that had gone northwards in the previous 
year, and sojourned there during the 
dreary winter, was the North Star, — a 
name of happy omen. This vessel de- 
parted from our shores in May, 1849, 
stored with provisions for the fugitive 
party. Owing to the obstructed state of 
the northern seas, however, she only 
reached Wolstenholm Sound in the pre- 
vious season, where she was compelled 
to remain until the 1st of August in the 
following year. On the 23rd she effected 
the landing of her provisions in Navy 
Board Inlet. Her people had suffered 
much from the intense cold of the pro- 
tracted winter, and had lost five hands 
by death. After spending the brief 
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remnant of the summer of 1850 in various 
explorations, she returned to England on 
the 28th of September. 

Next we may mention the Felix — a 
small hut tightly-huilt schooner — under 
the ahle captaincy of the venerahle sir 
John Ross, who, at an age when most 
men would feel themselves justified in 
retiring upon their fame and fortune, was 
found willing to encounter afresh the 
hardships and perils of a mode of life 
demancUng extraordinary rohustness and 
energy of constitution, in hopes of being 
able to render some vital assistance to 
his illustrious nautical contemporary. A 
year's provision had been furnished to 
this ship and its attendant yacht by the 
Admiralty. 

About the same time as that which 
witnessed the departure of the Felix^ two 
clipper brigs, called the Lady Franklin 
and Sophia, also sailed on the same 
errand. These were placed under the 
control of captain Penny, an experienced 
and daring whaler — the very beau ideal 
of a seaman — a man of pushing, ardent, 
and enthusiastic temperament, ready at 
all times for any emergency, and nearly 
unrivalled in the practical knowledge he 
possessed of those inhospitable regions, 
which from long familiarity had become 
to him almost a second home. 

The vessel, however, to which most 
interest will probably attach, from the 
fact of its having been furnished and sent 
out by lady Franklin herself, was the 
Prince Albert, Having purchased a 
schooner, of admirable construction, it 
was entrusted to Mr. Hogarth, of Aber- 
deen, to receive the fortifying and fittings 
requisite to adapt it for the trying service 
in which it was destined to be engaged. 
Many of the equipments and articles of 
ship furniture were generously presented 
by friends who felt deep concern in the 
oDJect and issue of the enterprise. Two 
splendid boats (the one of gutta percha, 
given by the Messrs. Searle, of Lambeth, 
and the other of noble mahogany, pre- 
sented by Messrs. White, of Cowes,) 
were attached to the Prince Albert, be- 
sides others of a smaller description, 
together with sledges and kites. The 
Board of Ordnance contributed a how- 
itzer, muskets, rockets, fireballs, and 
similar materiel. Ample provisions were 
placed on board for a period of two years. 
The Admiralty supplied the ship with 
half a ton of pemmican (or preserved 
meat, in a concentrated form), and the 
hydrographer with nautical and scientifie 



instruments. The Christian Knowledge 
Society sent on board a collection of 
books, including Bibles ; and John Bar- 
row, esq., of the Admiralty furnished, 
besides a handsome subscription to the 
fund, a miniature library of most useful 
and entertaining works. The subscrip- 
tions towards this expedition amounted 
to about 1,500Z. The entire expenses 
incurred reached an aggregate of nearly 
4,000/., leaving about 2,500/. to be de- 
frayed by lady Franklin. To meet this 
heavy expenditure, it is understood that 
her ladysliip, rising superior to all mer- 
cenary considerations, sold out of the 
funds all the stock she could legally 
touch. The command of this auxiliary 
expedition was entrusted to captain 
Forsyth, a distinguished naval officer, 
who generously offered his gratuitous 
services. He was accompanied by an- 
other gentleman, Mr. W. P. Snow, a 
thorough enthusiast in the cause, and 
who had quitted America, at three days' 
notice, expressly to join any expedition 

foing out under lady Franklin's imme- 
iatc auspices. His valuable and most 
devoted services were purely voluntary. 
Although not professionilly a nautical 
man, he seems to have spent most of his 
eventful life in extensive and diversified 
travel, having especially been long accus- 
tomed to the sea, and " served a long 
apprenticeship upon its treacherous bo- 
The capacity in which he under- 
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took to officiate showed the versatility of 
the man. He was to take charge of all 
the civil department of the vessel, the 
superintendency of the stores, the care of 
the scientific instruments, and to lead 
one of the two great exploring parties 
into which the ship's company was to 
be divided when the travelling season 
arrived. Owing to the refusal of the 
medical attendant to venture the voyage, 
on beholding the diminutive size of the 
vessel, Mr. Snow also superadded to the 
above duties the functions of a disciple 
of i^sculapius. Since the return of the 
Albert, this gentleman has published a 
graphic volume, embodying a personal 
narrative of his own labours ana experi- 
ences, and comprising likewise many in- 
cidental notices of his coadjutors in the 
same engrossing mission. To this work, 
which may be recommended to our 
readers, we are indebted for some inter- 
esting facts. The primary object con- 
templated by the promoters of the sup- 
plementary expedition was to effect a 
thorough search of the coasts of Prince 
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Regent Inlet, the Gulf of Boothia, and 
the adjacent straits; and, further, to 
explore the land of Boothia and its vici- 
nity. These regions, around which the 
hopes of many arctic voyagers have 
gathered, unless thus searched, must 
hare been necessarily neglected for a 
whole year, since captains Austin and 
Penny were required by their respective 
instructions to take a more northern and 
a more western direction. 

Another remarkable instance of libe- 
rality and practical sympathy yet remains 
to be related. In addition to the dis- 
covery-ships already enumerated as hav- 
ing proceeded from England, two vessels 
were also despatched from the United 
States on the same humane errand. They 
were known as the Advance and the 
Rescue, They had been purchased, 
strengthened, and fitted up in the most 
efficient manner, expressly for this pur- 
pose, at the sole expense of one benevo- 
lent individual, Henry Grinnell, esq., an 
opulent merchant of New York. This 
gentleman, having long felt his heart 
yearn towards the lost ones and their 
despairing friends, and desiring to redeem 
the partiid pledge given by the American 
government to lady Franklin, yielded at 
length to the strong impulses awakened 
by some of her private letters, with a 
sight of which he had been favoured, and 
determined to allot no small portion of 
bis ample fortune in sending out an aux- 
iliary expedition to assist England in the 
sorrowful search she was making for her 
gallant children. Having equipped his 
ships, he applied to Congress, and with- 
out difficulty secured their adoption by 
the naval authorities. Officers and crews 
were appointed by the Board of Admi- 
nistration for Maritime Affairs ; and the 
government agreed to pay them as if 
engaged in regular service, only at a 
higher rate of remuneration. These pre- 
liminary arrangements having been made, 
on the 24th of May, 1850, Mr. Grinnell 
had the high satisfaction of seeing his two 
ships and their sanguine crews depart 
from New York on their generous mis- 
sion. Of the competency of both officers 
and crews, Mr. Snow speaks in terms of 
eulogy and envy. They were eminently 
distinguished by energy, promptitude, 
decision, enterprise, and all other sailor- 
like qualities. The ^* go-ahead ** charac- 
ter of the sons of the stars and stripes 
was nowhere more visible than when 
encompassed by the impediments and 
difficulties of a polar sea. The dashing 



intrepidity with which the Americans 
encountered and conquered dangers was 
somewhat startling to the more steady- 
going but brave British mariner. 

The extraordinary extent to which 
vessels destined for the arctic regions 
have to be fortified, in order that they 
may stand some chance of being able to 
resist the tremendous pressure and con- 
tusions of the ice, may be seen from the 
following description of the brigantine 
Advance :— " Her boW was one solid 
mass of timber, from the foremast. Her 
timbers were increased in size and num- 
ber, so that she might well be said to 
have been doubled inside as well as out. 
Her deck was also doubled, then felted, 
and again lined inside, while her cabin 
had, in addition, a sheathing of cork. 
The after-part of the vessel was remark- 
ably strong ; and a movable bulk-head, 
which ran across the fore-part of the 
cabin, could at any time be unshipped to - 
afford a free communication fore and aft 
when needed.*' 

Here we must pause. All that has 
been attempted in this paper is, a hasty 
and necessarily imperfect sketch of the 
simultaneous efforts put forth, during the 
year 1850, by the representatives of the 
entire Anglo-Saxon race, for effecting 
either the rescue and restoration of their 
fugitive brethren, or for obtaining some 
satisfactory elucidation of the mystery 
that overhangs their fate — if, indeed, 
swayed by our fears, we must number 
them among the martyrs of science and 
the victims of an honourable enterprise. 
In another article we shall pursue the 
subject ; gathering together those meagre 
shreds of information, and retracing those 
faint vestiges of their movements, that 
have as yet«come to the knowledge of 
our anxious country. Meanwhile, we 
must request the reader, during the un- 
avoidable suspense of a month, to exer- 
cise a slight measure of that patience 
which was so largely required by those 
who, both by night and by day, for 
several months during the late summer, 
were prosecuting their exciting search, 
alternately cheered by the most inspirit- 
ing hopes and paralyzed by the most 
dismaying fears. Q. 

DAILY GRACE. 

Some persons seem to be always trem- 
bling at the thought and the mightiness 
of becoming a Christian, concentrating 
in their own minds, in the idea of becom- 
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iog a Christiani almost the whole amount 
of a life-time of self-deniali conflict, effort, 
watchfulness, work upon self and others. 
But that is all to be left to Christ and his 
grace. All the strength necessary for 
future obedience must be given by him, 
and when the time comes for its exercise, 
he will give it to the soul that is waiting 
on him. But at present you have only 
present duty to perform. You are to 
follow Christ for to-day; that is duty, 
that is Christianity. Christ must renew 
your strength every day, and every day 
you must come to him, saying. Give us 
this day our daily bread. If you think 
that becoming a Christian requires in you 
the exercise of a grace and strength suffi- 
cient to last you through life, it is a great 
mistake indeed. Becoming a Christian 
requires only present submission and 
trust, a willing neart, and a waiting on 
the Saviour now, without any respect to 
«the future, except in the article of trust- 
ing in him for it. Out of that present 
trust springs the future. You are not 
required to produce the future, but to put 
the seed of it into the ground, as Christ 
gives it to you. The husbandman is not 
required to produce the harvest, but to 
begin with the first steps and to follow 
on, trusting in the Lord of the harvest. 
Your trust and obedience to-day are the 
seed and bud of to-morrow, and out of 
the blossoms of to-morrow shall spring 
other buds and blossoms, and so on, untS 
your daily existence shall be filled with 
fruit unto life eternal. The man who 
trusts in the Lord shall be like a tree 
planted by a river — her roots always nou- 
rished with moisture, her leaf ever green, 
not barren in^ the year of drought, nor 
ever ceasing at all from yielding nruit. 

But all this is the quiet grpwth of faith 
and patience. It is not required at once, 
nor possible at once, but only the princi- 
ple of it ceaselessly working. Miss Jane 
Taylor's story of the discontented pen- 
dulum is admirable in this application ; 
we would call it for our purpose the un- 
believing pendulum. Reflecting upon 
the amount of future duty it had to per- 
form, and going into calculation what 
number of times it must swing every 
hour, and multiplying that by the hours 
in the day, and then the days in the 
month, and then the months in the year, 
and finding what an enormous multitude 
of times it must strike with the most 
perfect precision, punctuality, and perse- 
verance in the year, — ceaseless, always 
at its duty,— it was so distressed and ter- 



rified with the responsibility, that it sud- 
denly stopped; nor could the clock be 
set in motion again till the pendulum was 
reminded that, though in a year's time it 
would of course perform so many vibra- 
tions, if faithful, yet it was never called 
to perform but just so many in a minute, 
and only one in each present second, and 
that it had not'hing to do with the future, 
but to take care of the present Take 
care of the minutes, and the hours will 
take care of themselves. And just so, 
take care of the days in Christ's service, 
day by day, in the minute duties of fol- 
lowing Christ, and the months and years 
will take care of themselves. Christ will 
keep the clock in motion to-morrow, if 
the pendulum obeys him to-day. Each 
day we are to come to him for each day's 
grace. — Dr. Cheever. 



THE WATER-CRESS MARKET OF LONDON , 

The first coster-cry heard of a morn- 
ing in the London streets is that of 
"Fresh wo- or ter- creases." Those that 
sell them have to be on their rounds in 
time for the mechanics' breakfast, or the 
day's gains are lost. As the stock-money 
for this calling need only consist of a few 
halfpence, it is followed by the very 

Soorest of the poor ; such* as young chil- 
ren, who have been deserted by their 
parents, and whose strength is not equal 
to any very great labour, or by old men 
and women, crippled by disease or acci- 
dent, who in their dread of a workhouse 
life, linger on with the few pence they 
earn by street- selling. This graphic 
sketch should excite deep Christian sym- 
pathy for the class it describes. 
^ As winter draws near, the Farringdon 
cress-market begins long before daylight. 
On your way to the city to see this 
strange sight, the streets are deserted ; in 
the squares the blinds are drawn down 
before the windows, and the shutters 
closed, so that the very houses seem 
asleep. All is so silent that you can hear 
the rattle of the milkmaids cans in the 
neighbouring streets, or the noisy song 
of three or four drunken voices breaks 
suddenly upon you, as if the singers had 
turned a comer, and then dies away in 
the distance. On the cab-stands but 
one or two crazy cabs are left, the horses 
dozing with their heads down to their 
knees, and the drawn - up windows 
covered with the breath of the driver 
sleeping inside. At the corners of the 
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streets, the bright fires of the coffee-stalls 
sparkle in the darkness, and as you walk 
along, the policeman, leaning against 
some gas-lamp, turns his lantern full 
upon you, afi if in suspicion that one who 
walks abroad so early could mean no 
good to. householders. As you near the 
city, you meet, if it be a Monday or Fri- 
day morning, droves of sheep and bul- 
locks, tramping quietly along to Smith- 
field, and carrying a fog of steam with 
them, while behind, wim his hands in 
his pockets, and his dog panting at his 
heels, walks the sheep-drover. 

At the principal entrance to Farring- 
don-market there is an open space, run- 
ning the entire length of the railings in 
front, and extending from the iron gates 
at the entrance to the sheds down the 
centre of the large paved court before 
the shops. In this open space the cresses 
are sold, by the salesmen or saleswomen 
to whom they are consigned, in the 
hampers they are brought in from the 
country. 

The shops in the market are'Qhut, the 
gas-lights over the iron gates burn 
brightly, and every now and then you 
hear the half-smothered crowing of a 
cock, shut up in some shed or bird-fan- 
cier's shop. Presently a man comes hur- 
rying along, i|iith a can of hot coffee in 
each hand, and his stall on his head, and 
when he has arranged his stand by the 
gates, and placed his white mugs between 
the railings on the stone wall, he blows 
at his charcoal fire, making the bright 
sparks fly about at every puff he gives. 
By degrees the customers are creeping 
up, dressed in every style of rags ; they 
shuffle up and down before the gates, 
stamping to warm their feet, and rubbing 
their hands together till they grate like 
sand-paper. Some of the boys have 
iHTougbt large hand-baskets, and carry 
them with the handles round their necks, 
covering the head entirely with the 
wicker-work as with a hood ; others have 
their shallows fastened to their backs 
with a strap, and one little girl, with the 
bottom of her gown tattered into a fringe 
Uke a blacksmith's apron, stands shiver- 
ing in a large pair of worn-out boots, 
holding in her hlue hands a bent and 
rusty tea-tray. A few poor creatures 
have made friends with the coffee-man, 
and are allowed to warm their fingers at 
the fire under the cans, and as the heat 
strikes into them, they grow sleepy and 
yawn. 

The market— >by the time we reach it 



-^has just begun ; one dealer has taken 
his seat, and sits motionless with cold— 
for it wants but a month to Christmas — 
with his hands thrust deep into the pockets 
of his gray driving coat. Before him is 
an opened hamper, with a caudle fixed 
in the centre of the bright green cresses, 
and as it shines through the wicker sides 
of the basket, it casts curious patterns on 
the ground — ^as a night shade does. Two 
or three customers, with their " shallows " 
slung over their backs, and their hands 
poked into the bosoms of their gowns, 
are bending over the hamper, the light 
from which tinges their swarthy features, 
and they rattle their halfpence and speak 
coaxingly to the dealer, to hurry him in 
their bargains. 

Just as the church clocks are striking 
five, a stout saleswoman enters the gates, 
and instantly a country-looking fellow, 
in a wagoner's cap and smock-frock, 
arranges the baskets he has brought up 
to London. The others are soon at their 
posts, well wrapped up in warm cloaks, 
over tbeir thick shawls, and 8i> with their 
hands under their aprons, talking to the 
loungers, whom they call by their names. 
Now the business commences ; the cus- 
tomers come in by twos and threes, and 
walk about, lookmg at the cresses, and 
listening to the prices asked. Every 
hamper is surrounded by a black crowd, 
bending over till their heads nearly meet, 
their foreheads and cheeks lighted up by 
the candle in the centre. The sales- 
women's voices are heard above the noise 
of the mob, sharply answering all objec- 
tions that may be made to the quality of 
their goods. 

As the morning twilisht came on, the 

?aved court was crowded with purchasers, 
'he sheds and shops at the end of the 
market grew every moment more dis- 
tinct, and a railway-van, laden with car- 
rots, came rumbling into the yard. The 
pigeons, too, began to fly on to the sheds, 
or wdk about the paving-stones, and the 
gas-man came round with his ladder to 
turn out the lamps. Then every one was 
pushing about ; the children crying, as 
their naked feet were trodden upon, and 
the women hurrying off, with their bas- 
kets or shawls filled with cresses, and 
the bunch of rushes in their hands. In 
one corner of the market, busily tying 
up their bunches, were three or four girls 
seated on the stones, with their legs 
curled up under them, and the ground 
near them was green with the leaves 
they had thrown ft way, A saleswoman, 
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seeing me looking at the groupi said to 
me, *' Ab I you should com^ here of a 
summer's morning, and then you'd see 
'em, sitting tying up, young and old, 
upwards of a hundred poor things, as 
thick as crows in a ploughed field." 

As it grew late, the crowd thinned, and 
none but the very poorest of the cress- 
sellers were left. Many of these bad 
come without money, others had their 
halfpence tied up careftilty in their shawl- 
ends, as though they dreaded the loss. A 
sickly-looking boy, of about five, whose 
head just reached above the hampers, 
now crept forward, treading with his 
blue naked feet over the cold stones as a 
cat does over wet ground. At his elbows 
and knees, his skin showed in gashes 
through the rents in his clothes, and he 
looked so frozen, that the saleswoman 
called to him, asking if his mother had 
gone home. The boy knew her well, for 
without answering her question, he went 
up to her, and, as he stood shivering on 
one foot, said, " Give us a few old cresses," 
and in a few' minutes was running off 
with a green bundle under bis arm. All 
die saleswomen seemed to be of kindly 
natures, for at another stall an old dame, 
whose rags seemed to be beyond credit, 
was paying for some* cresses she had long 
since been trusted with, and excdsing 
herself for the time that had passed since 
the transaction. As I felt curious on 
the point of the honesty of the poor, I 
asked the saleswoman when she was 
alone, whether they lost much by giving 
credit. "It couldn't be much," she 
answered, "if they all of them de- 
camped." But thev were generally 
honest, and paid back, often reminding 
her of credit given that she herself had 
forgotten. 

As you walk home — although the 
apprentice is knocking at the master's 
door — the little water-cress girls are cry- 
ing their goods in every street. Some of 
them are gathered round the pumps, 
washing the leaves and piling up the 
bunches in their baskets, that are tattered 
and worn as their own clothing; in some 
of the shallows the holes at the bottom 
have been laced up or darned together 
with rope and string, or twigs and split 
laths have been fastened across ; whilst 
others are lined with oilcloth, or old pieces 
of sheet-tin. Even by the time the cress- 
market is over, it is yet so early that 
the maids are beating the mats in the 
road, and mechanics, with their tool- 
baskets swung over their shoulders, are 



still hurrying to their work. To visit 
Farringdon-market early on a Monday 
morning, is the only proper way to judge 
of the fortitude and courage and perse- 
verance of the poor. These poor cress- 
sellers belong to a class so poor that their 
extreme want alone might almost seem an 
excuse for theft, and they can be trusted 
paying the few pence they owe even 
though they hunger for it. It must 
require no little energy on the part of 
the lads to make them resist the tempta- 
tions around them, and refuse the luring 
advice of the young thieves they meet at 
the low lodging-house. And yet they 
prefer the early rising — the walk to mar- 
ket with naked feet luong the cold stones 
— the pinched meal — and the day's hard 
labour to earn the few halfpence — to the 
thiefs comparatively easy life. The 
heroism of the unknown poor is a thing 
to set even the dullest marvelling, and 
in no place in all London is the virtue of 
the humblest — ^both young and old — so 
conspicuous as among the watercress- 
buyers at Farringdon-market. — London 
Labour and the London Poor. 



THE MAYOR OP BRADFORD'S ADVICE TO 
YOUNG MEN. 

The following remarks, • delivered by 
the mayor of Bradford, at a meeting of 
the r Bradford Early Closing Association, 
haveNio much practical good sense in 
them, that we willingly bring them under 
the notice of our readers. 

" I have now to request the youths 
before me to give me their special atten- 
tion for a few moments, whilst I give 
them a slight sketch of the early period 
of my own life. I received my education 
in the city of York, at one of the best 
boarding-schools there at that time, 
where I remained upwards of seven 
years. On leaving school, I was placed 
in a wholesale house of business, in the 
city of London. After being there a few 
months, the principals of the house being 
friends of my father, considered it ad- 
visable that I should be placed in a 
retail shop for the period of two years, 
where I might learn the more minute 
details and rudiments of business. I 
was, in consequence, transferred to a 
retail shop in a market town in the 
county of Essex. In this my new situa- 
tion, it devolved upon me, as the junior 
apprentice, to open the shop, take down 
the shutters, sweep the shop floor, make 
the shop fire, dust the counters and 
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shelves, clean the shop windows, clean 
and trim the oil lamps in the shops, clean 
my own shoes, etc. : all this I accom- 
plished every morning hefore hreakfast. 
During the day, I had to carry out par- 
cels, some as heavy as I could lift ; and, 
in truth, to discharge all the duties which 
devolve upon juniors. An invaluahle 
discipline it is for lads intended for husi- 
ness. Yet, I must confess, that the 
duties that I have enumerated, and 
otliers, did wound my pride not a little 
for the first few days, having previously 
been trained up with and accustomed to 
every comfort, and not anticipating that 
I should have to do, at any period of life, 
what then appeared to me such menial 
duties. But having been previously 
assured by valued friends, that my then 
position would materially tend to my 
future advantage, I determined at once 
to overcome every feeling of pride, and 
resolved, in reference to the duties re- 
ferred to, that I would perform them, and 
all others, in such a manner as to secure 
the uniform approval of my master. I 
did so, and I now experience a becoming 
gratification in making this avowal to 
you. No, my friends, I need not fear to 
avow to you and to the world, the process 
by which I attained my present position. 
I repeat it, I experience a becoming gra- 
tification, that it results from a sound 
commercial training in the period of 
youth, and my own unswerving, perse- 
vering efforts in manhood, the blessing 
of God accompanying those efforts. After 
being in the shop in which I was placed 
about three months, I had become so 
valuable to my master behind the counter, 
in attending to customers, that he en- 
gaged another apprentice, and I was pro- 
moted; and at the expiration of two 
years, I returned to the house in London, 
to which I have referred. I would here 
remark, that a short time ago, an old 
tradesman, a friend of mine, in a very 
extensive retail business, informed me, 
that latterly he had found that youths 
trained up in our large towns evinced 
such proud, haughty, unbecoming no- 
tions, that he found them, as apprentices, 
quite unmanageable, and he was obliged 
to look for youths from the rural districts. 
I believe that this friend of mine is by no 
means singular in his experience. Pride, 
self-conceit, and sloth are the bane of 
many youths of the present day ; and I 
fear the mistaken fondness of well- 
intentioned, but silly mothers, is the too 
frequent cause. 



''My experience convinces me that 
true wisdom dictates, that all lads should 
be taught to bear the yoke in their youth. 
I can attest to all before me, that I regard 
it as fraught with the greatest blessings 
to me, not only that I was placed behind 
the counter for two years, but especially 
that I had to discharge the duties to 
which I have referred during the first 
three months. I have constantly referred 
to that period of my life with inexpressible 
satisfaction, feeling convinced that it was 
then that I acquired that becoming self- 
knowledge and those habits of business, 
to which I ascribe all my after success in 
business and the position I now occupy, 
not only as an English merchant, but as 
mayor of this important borough. I 
adopted as a rule in early life, that I 
would master and overcome lill difli- 
culties in the acquirement of business 
knowledge in all its departments, that 
everything I had to do should be done in 
as perfect and in as complete a manner 
as possible, and that no man should excel 
me — to this I have adhered through life, 
and I am willing still to be a learner. 

^' Allow me now to refer to the value 
and importance of time. How much 
valuable time is irrecoverably lost through 
carelessness and idleness! Apprentices 
should remember that the period of their 
apprenticeship is specially designed for 
their acquiring a complete knowledge of 
their business; and if, instead of being 
actively and perseveringly engaged, in 
availing themselves of every opportunity 
of learning their business, they are care- 
less and indifferent, they not only forfeit 
advantages they never can recall, but 
they act unfaithfully to their master. 
Both apprentices and assistants should 
always remember that the hours for busi- 
ness belong to their mastei:, and he is 
justly entitled to their unremitting ser- 
vices; it is for them to be vigilant in 
the discharge of every duty devolving 
upon them. Time is the property of 
your master, the same as any other por- 
tion of his property ; and if you do not 
fully improve it, but waste it through 
negligence or indolence, you rob your 
master of that to which he is justly en- 
titled. In order properly to redeem time, 
you must adopt the habit of early rising : 
it is a baneful practice remaining in bed 
to an unreasonable hour in the morning, 
and when indulged in necessarily com- 
pels the hurried and slovenly perform- 
ance of duties requiring attention early 
in the morning, and probable disorder 
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and confusion throughout the day. The 
man of husiness who rises early, secures 
many important advantages over the 
drowsy and slothful. If a young man adopt 
the practice of retiring to hed at ten or 
half-past ten o'clock and rise at five in 
the morning in summer, and six o'clock 
in winter, he will secure incalculahle ad- 
vantages, which no amount of gold can 
purchase. On this point I can speak 
experimentally. Early rising has oeen 
so completely a hahit with me through 
life, that I cannot comfortably remain in 
hed beyond a certain hour. During the 
period of my apprenticeship, I was accus- 
tomed during summer to ramble through 
the fields from four to Six o'clock in the 
monung. And as an auxiliary to health, 
I would recommend a mattress to sleep 
on, in preference to a feather bed ; and 
further, I would most earnestly urge upon 
all youths and young men the inexpres* 
sibfe comfort and advantage they would 
derive from copious ablutions of cold 
water over the entire body every morn- 
ing. All youths and young men engaged 
in business or counting-houses would, by 
its adoption, derive benefit to their health, 
of which they can form no adequate con- 
ception until experienced. At first they 
may shrink from it; but let them per- 
severe daily, and it will become so pea- 
sant and delightful, that its omission for 
one day will prove a source of discomfort. 
Next to the value of time, and the great 
importance of the habit of early rising, I 
would direct your attention to the duty 
ef punctuality ; and to our youths and 
young men, early rising, in many cases, 
is indispensable to the fulfilment of the 
latter. To apprentices and assistants in 
shops, clerks in counting-houses, young 
men in warehouses, whose duties impose 
regular hours for their commencement in 
the morning, how important is punctu- 
ality, and yet how sadly neglected I An 
apprentice who has the shop to open, 
ought to be so punctual to his time, that 
the neighbours seeing him take down the 
shutters, may know the hour of the 
morning without looking to their clocks. 
How contemptible and unjust to discover 
assistants in shops, warehouses, or count- 
ing-houses, who lodge away from the 
premises, instead of making it a matter 
of conscience to be punctual in their 
attendance at business in the morning, 
and at meals, coming late and creeping 
in slyly at back doors, hiding their hats, 
and other similar deceptive tricks to 
delude their masters. All servants, by 



such a course, necessarily forfeit the con- 
fidence of their employers, thereby seri- 
ously injure their characters, and hazard 
their prospects in life. To apprentice 
lads I would again direct attention to m^ 
own experience as an apprentice. What- 
ever you have to do, do it promptly, do 
it well, do it cheerfully, so as invariably 
to feel assured your master will approve 
your conduct. I have observed appren- 
tices sweeping out of the shop doors into 
the street, quantities of paper and twine, 
which, if picked up before the sweeping 
commenced, would have proved useful. 
I refer to this as a caution of universal 
application, that it is the duty of all ser- 
vants to be scrupulously careful of their 
master's property, even in matters appa- 
rently trivial. Never slip over any part 
of your duty carelessly, but cultivate a 
habit of care and exactness about every 
thing you have to do, so as always to 
secure the approval of your master, rather 
than by your carelessness or neglect, 
oblige him to censure or reprove you. I 
have referred to various matters thus 
minutely, because you may rest assured^ 
that as ^ou attend to these points now, 
they will become habits as you grow 
older. They will remain with you through 
life ; and just as you discharge your pre- 
sent duties properly will you be the 
better fitted, when you become masters, 
to look after your own business. What a 
pleasing reflection for a lad, at the close 
of his apprenticeship, to feel that in all 
his various duties he has been so faithful 
and attentive, that in no one instance has 
he so acted as to admit of his master cen- 
suring or complaining of the manner in 
which he had conducted himself ! " 



AN INOEKIOUS WORKER IN GLASS. 

In Saumur, in a modest shop upon the 
quay, I witnessed an exhibition showing 
a degree of industry, ingenuity, and per- 
fectly novel artistic skill, which surprised 
and delighted me. In a glass-case by 
the door stood what I took, at first sight, 
to be a huge grotesque doll, made up in 
ludicrous imitation of the lack-a-daisical 
looking shepherds who sometimes flourish 
in the pictures of Watteau and his pas- 
toral-loving contemporaries. Looking 
more closely, I discovered that my shep- 
herd was a glass one — that the half-furry, 
half-velvety materials in which he was 
dressed were composed of innumerable 
filaments of spun glass of all imaginable 
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colours. I was examining the figure, 
when the shopkeeper politely invited me 
to enter. He was engaged, by the help 
of a jet of gas, a small lump of glass, the 
blow-pipe, in manufacturing a variety 
of tiny dogs, cats, and birds of paradise, 
with lustrous tails, the like of which 
abound in our own toy-shops, but which 
were here endowed with an artistic ap- 
pearance of life, and finished off with a 
perfection of detail which appeared to 
me quite unrivalled. Still, not being 
over and above interested in the produc- 
tion of these pretty nicknackeries, I was 
turning to go, when I observed a large 
glass-case at the bottom of the shop, con- 
taining what I took to be very fine stuffed 
specimens of a lion, a striped tiger, and a 
leopard. " Ah ! " said the artist, " these 
are my triumph.. I make my living out 
of trumpery dogs and cats, and children's 
sets of plates ; but these are the works to 
which I have devoted all the time, and in 
which I have settled all the pride of my 
Kfe." 

I was astounded. What I had taken 
for the natural hides and fur of the ani- 
mals, was entirely glass; every tawny 
hair in the lion's mane being a distinct 
thread of the brittle material, and every 
coloured fibre in the tiger's striped hide a 
separately spun specule of corresponding 
hued glass. Here, no doubt, were the 
evidences of vast labour, of most patient 
and delicate handiwork. But the art of 
the exhibition was shown in the skill and 
fidelity with which nature had been imi- 
tated, in the whole aspect and bearing of 
the animals, in the fine swell of their 
muscles — the attitudes and cord-like 
tenseness given to the legs — and above 
all, in the fierce and life-like aspect im- 
parted to the creatures' heads, that of the 
lion in particular flaming upwards from 
the tangled masses of shaggy mane. 

The artist looked upon his works with 
paternal pride. *^ I am the only man in 
Europe," he said, ** who can make the 
like." He added, that he had been sent 
for by the late ex-king of the French, 
who had purchased several smaller ani- 
mals, made in the style of those I saw. 
I expressed a hope that I should en- 
counter the lion in the London ex- 
position. " No," the man replied. 
** He had shown his collection to great 
English milords when he was in Paris ; 
but they were stiff and cold, aiid 
the reception they had given him dis- 
couraged him from thinking of sending 
any specimens of his skill to London." 



It is to be <faoped, however, that M. 
Lambourg (such is the artist's name) will 
change his mind in this respect. The 
lion cost him five years' labour. He 
estimated its value at 30,000 francs, 
while he rated the tiger and the leopard 
as worth 15,000 francs each. 



TRUST IN QOD. 

There were two neighbours, who had 
each a wife and several little children, 
and their wages, as common labourers, 
were their only support. 

One of these men was fretful and dis- 
quieted, saying, " If I die, or even if I fall 
sick, what wiU become of my family?" 
This thought never left him, but gnawed 
his heart, as a worm the fruit in which it 
is hidden. 

Now, although the same thought was 
presented to the mind of the other father, 
yet he was not firetted by it, for he said, 
** God, who knows all his creatures, and 
watches over them, will also watch over 
me and my family." Thus he lived 
tranquil, while the other neither tasted 
repose nor joy. 

One day, as the latter was labouring 
in the field, sad and downcast because of 
his fears, he saw some birds go in and 
out of a plantation. Having approached, 
he found two nests placed side by side, 
and in each several young ones, newly 
hatched, and still unfledged. When he 
returned to his work, he frequently 
looked at these birds, as they went out 
and returned, carrying nourishment to 
their young broods. But, behold ! at 
the moment when one of the mothers is 
returning with her bill full, a vulture 
seizes her, carries her off, and the poor 
mother, vainly struggling with his grasp, 
utters a piercing cry. 

At this sight, the man who was work- 
ing felt his soul more troubled than 
before ; for he thought the death of the 
mother was the death of the young. 

" Mine have only me— no other ! 
What will become of them if I fail 
them ? " 

All the day he was gloomy and sad, 
and at night he slept not. On the mor- 
row, as he returned to the field, he said, 
'* I should like to see the little ones of 
that poor mother. Several, without 
doubt, have already perished." 

He set off towards the plantation, and 
looking into the nests, he saw the young 
ones alive and well ; not one seemed to 
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have suffered. Astonished at this, he 
hid himself, in order to see the cause. 
After a while, he lieard a light cry, and 
perceived the other mother hringing back 
in haste the food she had gathered, which 
she distributed, without distinction, 
among all the young ones. There was 
some for each, and the orphans were 
not abandoned in their misery. 

In the evening, the father who had 
distrusted Providence related to the 
other father what he had seen, who 
observed, " Why fret yourself? God 
never abandons his children : his love 
has some secrets which we do not know. 
Let us believe, hope, love, labour, and 
pursue our course in peace ; if I die 
Defore you, you shall be a father to my 
children ; and if you die before me, I 
will be a father to yours ; and if we bolh 
die before they are of an age to provide 
for themselves, they will have fur a 
parent * our Father who is in heaven.' " 
-—From the French, 



THE TALKING WELL. 

A philosophical correspondent of an 
American journal, alluding to certain 
strange noises which had alarmed the 
superstitious, writes : — " The Rochester 
Knockings and the Derby Spectres re- 
mind me of the Talking Well ; a pheno- 
menon prohably quite as supernatural as 
they. I have forgotten the place in 
which it occurred, and whether it was in 
England or in this country ; hut the cir- 
cumstances, as related in the newspapers, 
I clearly remember. A well was heard 
to give forth, in an articulate voice, 
answers to any question which a person 
standing over its mouth chose to put. 
The report of this extraordinary pheno- 
menon spread far and near, and thou- 
sands of people came to witness it. A 
question asked at a little distance from 
its margin was not answered ,* but when 
the questioner spoke so near to it that his 
voice could enter the well, an answer in a 
human voice was given almost immedi- 
ately afterwards. 

'' The thing continued to be a wonder 
for a few days, and people came from a 
considerable distance to put questions 
and hear the replies of the talking well. 
At length the mystery was cleared up. 
Two men had been engaged in repairing 
the well, which was furnished with a 
drain, terminating at a distance of nearly 
a quarter of a mile. It happened that 



one of them was employed at the well, 
and the other at the mouth of the drain, 
when the one in the well heard the other 
breathing hard with the violent exertion 
of removing a stone, or something of that 
kind. A dialogue ensued between the two 
through the drain,* and the perfect trans- 
mission of the sounds seemed to them so 
remarkable, that they agreed to keep the 
thing, secret for a while, and amuse them- 
selves in the mean time at the expense 
of the public." Many of the frauds 
of Romish miracles are explicable ou 
grounds like the above. 



NOTHJNG LOST BY CIVILITY. 

A gentleman, who has filled the high- 
est municipal offices in a transatlanlic 
city, owed his elevation chiefly to a single 
act of civility. 

A traveller, on a hot summer's day, 
wanted some water for his horse, and 
perceiving a well near the road side, 
turned his horse up towards it. Just 
then a lad appeared, to whom the stranger 
addressed himself, saying, "My young 
friend, will you do me the favour to draw 
a bucket of water for my horse, as I find 
it rather difficult to get off and on ? " 

The lad promptly seized the bucket, 
and soon brought a supply of water. 
Pleased with the cheerful temper and 
courteous manner of the youth, the tra- 
veller inquired his name; and so deep 
was the impression made on his mind, 
that the name of the lad and his place of 
residence were remembered until seve- 
ral years afterwards, when the traveller 
had occasion for a clerk. He then sent 
for this young man, and gave him a 
responsible and profitable place, from 
which he rose to a position of great trust 
and honour. 



DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

*' Men talk in raptures," says Wither- 
spoon, *' of youth and beauty, wit and 
sprightliness in their wives; hut afcer 
seven years* union, not one of them is to 
be compared to good family manage- 
ment, which is seen at every meal, 
and felt every hour in the husband's 
purse." 

This fact ought to he impressed upon 
the mind of every wife. It would save 
their husbands very much trouble, and 
make their own domestic life more plea- 
sant and happy. 
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THE GREAT EAQLE OWL. 
Tbis Doble bird, the giant of his race, 
though occauonal specimens of it bave 
been received from the Cape of Good 
Hope, and also from Ci)itiB, is to be 
regarded as tmly one of our European 
■peciee; in England and France it la of 
rare occurrence, but iu Norway, Sweden, 
Russia, Bud Hungary, it is very common, 
residing among tbe deep recesses of 
mighty forests, or the clefts of rocks 
amidst the mountains, or the desolate 
ruins of ancient towers. From ils lonely 
retreat, where it reposes in silence during 
the day, it issues forth as the dusk of 
evening throws a yet deeper gloom over 
the dark pine forest or rock-girt glen, to 
prowl in quest of pre}'. On silent wing 
It akims through the wood, and marks 
the faWD) the hare, or the rabbit, nibbling 
the herbage, as, concealed by the broad 



shadows, it skirts the line of dark black 
foliage. Suddenly wheeling, it sweeps 
upon the unsuspecting victim, and, if 
not loo large, bears it off, eegle-like, in 
its talons. Other and less noble game is 
also to be reckoned as its prey, such as 
rats, mice, squirrels, and frogs ; these 
are swallowed entire, after being merely 
crushed into a mass by the efforti of the 
bill, and the bone, skina, feathers, or 
hair, rolled into a hall, are afternards 
rejected. 

The eagle owl is about two feet in 
length, the upper surface is waved, 
barred, anil dashed with black on a min- 
gled brown and yellow ground. The 
throat is white ; the under surface is 
yellow, with longitudinal streaks of black 
on tlie chest, and line transverse bars 
below. Tarsi feathered lo the toes. 
Beak and claws black ; iris hrijibt 
orange. This magnificent bird builds a 
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large nest oF sticks, in the crevices of 
rocks, in old ruined castles, or in hollow 
trees ; the eggs are three in number, and 
white. 

A remarkable account of the extraor- 
dinary attachment of these birds to their 
young is given by bishop Stanley, In his 
" Familiar History of Birds." The case 
was witnessed by a Swedish gentleman, 
who resided several years on a farm near 
a steep mountain, on the summit of which 
two eagle owls 'had constructed their 
nests. One day, in the month of July, 
a young bird, having quitted the nest, 
was caught by the servants. Considering 
the season of the year, it was well fea* 
thered. Having been shut up in a large 
hen-coop, to his surprise, on the follow* 
ing morning, a fine young partridge was 
found lying dead before the door of the 
coop. It was immediately concluded 
that this provision had been brought 
there by tne old owls, which no doubt 
had been making search in the night- 
time for their lost young one. And such 
was, indeed, the fact ; for night after 
night, for fourteen days, was the same 
mark of attention repeated. The game 
which the old ones carried to it consisted 
chiefly of young partridges, for the most 
part newly killed, but sometimes a little 
spoiled. On one occasion, a moor-fowl 
was brought, so fresh that it was actually 
warm under the wings ; and at another 
time, a putrid stinking lamb was de- 
posited. 

The harsh and dismal tones of these 
nightly prowlers resounding through the 
gloomy solitudes of a wild and savage 
scene, rendered still more gloomy by the 
dusk of evening or the blackness of night, 
are apt to be associated in the minds of 
the timid and superstitious with feelings 
of mysterious and indescribable awe; 
these feelings have ever prevailed among 
the rude and unenlightened, and hence 
has this bird, once more common in Eng- 
land than at present, been regarded, like 
the rest of its race in general, with fear 
and aversion, as if their discordant yells 
betokened the coming of evil. To this 
effect the strange aspect, the large eyes, 
the odd and singular motions, the noise- 
less flight, and nocturnal habits, in con- 
nection with the situations where they 
find a retreat by day, all combine to add. 
Superstition and ignorance go hand in 
hand ; the hooting of the owl, and 
** trifles light as air," seen through the 
perverted medium of credulity, will strike 
terror into the heart which actual danger 



would never appal. But the supersti- 
tious fears, which arise in cases liKe the 
present, though indicative of a weak and 
uneducated mind, are not connected with 
criminal ignorance, that ignorance which 
makes the peasant of Spain or France 
bow awe-struck before a rude cross or a 
graven image, and yet violate without a 
pang the plainest commands of God; 
tremble to eat meat in Lent, but yet pro- 
fane the sabbath by converting it into a 
day of worldly pleasure and business ; 
mortify his body by penance, and yet 
allow every base and evil passion to riot 
uncontrolled in his soul ; pray to saints, 
and pray to sinners, but seek not Hia 
intercession who alone is " the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life." The philosophic 
Christian may smile at the weakness of 
him who trembles at the voice of the owl 
sounding through the still air among the 
lonely ruins ; but should he not feel a 
stronger and deeper emotion, when, tra- 
velling in foreign lands, he sees the 
superstition of him whose ignorance is 
the parent of sin and death ? 



" I AM NEVER ALONE." 

An old man sat in his easy chair. He 
was alone. His eyes were so dim that he 
could not read the printed page — he had 
Ions ceased to hear any common sound, 
ana it was only in broken whispers that 
he could hold communion with those 
around ; and often hours passed by in 
which the silence of his thought was not 
broken by an outward voice. He had 
outlived his generation ; — one by one the 
companions of his boyhood and youth 
had been laid in the grave, until none 
remained of all those he had once known 
and loved. To those to whom the future 
is one bright path of hope, and happi- 
ness, and social love, how unenviable 
seemed his condition ! how cheerless his 
days ! 

I have said he was alone. A gentle 
and thoughtful child stole into his silent 
room, and twined her arm lovingly 
around his neck. " I feared you would 
be lonely, dear grandfather," said she ; 
** and so I came to sit awhile with you. 
Are you not very lonely here, with no 
one to speak to, or to love ? " The old 
man paused for a moment, and laid his 
hand upon the head of the gentle child. 
"I am never alone, my child," he said. 
'' How can I be lonely ? for Qod is with 
me ; the Comforter comes from the 
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Fatber to dwell in my soul, and my 
Saviour is ever near to cheer and instruct 
me. I sit at his feet, and leam of him ; 
and though pain and sickness often come 
to warn me that this earthly house of my 
tabernacle is soon to be dissolved, I 
know that there is prepared for me a 
mansion, the glories of which no tongue 
can tell, no heart conceive. The love of 
God is like living water to my soul 
Seek in your youth this fountain, my 
child. Ihrink deep of its living waters ; 
and then, when your hair shall be 
whitened for the grave, when all sources 
of earthly enjoyment are taken away, 
you too can say, ' I am never alone.' '* 

Let this testimony of an aged and 
devoted servant of Christ sink deep into 
the heart of every one who reads these 
lines. Seek that consolation which can 
be your joy in sickness, in trial, and in 
solitude — your stay when all earthly helps 
have failed. Then will it be your blessed 
privilege to say, **I, too, am never alone." 
-^Christian Citizen, 



WONDERS IN WATER. 

" WATEa," observes a foreign writer, 
** is a universal benefactor. As a beverage 
it is truly one of Heaven's choicest gifts 
to man. As the means of preparing his 
food, it is inestimable. As a medicine, 
its virtues are beginning to be acknow- 
ledged. By its mobility it secures that 
perfect equilibrium or level so essential 
to the safety of the inhabitants of the 
land. By its buoyancy it furnishes a 
dwelling-place for all aquatic tribes, and 
lays the foundation for the whole art of 
navigation. By its pressure when at rest 
it furnishes a convenient force for the 
hydraulic press. When in motion, as in 
the river or cataract^ it supplies to man 
an exhaustless fund of mechanical power, 
ready to turn all his machines and per- 
form all his labours. Finally, in the 
power of steam a mechanical power is 
derived from water, the use of which 
has likened man to the genii of ancient 
times," 

Few things are more marvellous than 
the changing shapes which this fluid 
auumes. No conjuror could execute 
such metamorphoses. At one time it 
descends in the form of a hard substance 
from the sky, breaking the glass of your 
attic window by its violence. Catch up 
this hailstone, and watch it for a little; 
it melts away, and becomes invisible. 



Take the same hailstone, however, and 
place it under a glass with thrice its 
weight of lime; it gradually dissolves; 
but not into empty space, — for the dry 
earth under the glass, instead of being 
three parts earth, as it was when you put 
it in, has now been converted into four ! 
In the one case water took an etherial 
form, and vanished altogether. In the 
other it has assumed a tangible body, 
and from a fluid has passed into a 
solid! 

The extent to which water mingles 
with bodies apparently the most solid, is 
also very wonder^l. The glittering opal, 
which the beauty wears as an ornament, 
is only flint and water. Of every twelve 
hundred tons of earth which a landholder 
has in his estate, four hundred are water. 
Snowdon and Ben Nevis have many mil- 
lion tons of water in a solidified form. In 
every plaster of Paris statue which an 
Italian carries through London streets 
for sale, there is one pound of water to 
every four pounds of cnalk. The air we 
breathe contains five grains of water in 
each cubic foot of its bulk. The potatoes 
and the turnips which are boiled for our 
dinner, have, in their raw state, the one 
seventy-five per cent, the other ninety 
per cent, of water. A beef-steak, too, if 
pressed between blotting-paper, yields 
nearly four-fifths of its weight in water. 
" If a man weighing ten stone," says an 
admirable article in the ** Quarterly 
Review ** for September last, ** were 
squeezed flat in a hydraulic press, seven 
and a half stone of water would run out, 
and only two and a half of dry residue 
remain. A man is, chemically speaking, 
forty-five pounds of carbon and nitrogen, 
diffused through five and a half pailfuls 
of water." In plants we find water thus 
mingling no less wonderfiilly. A sun- 
flower evaporates one and a quarter pint 
of water a day, and a cabbage about the 
same quantity. A wheat-plant exhales 
in a hundred and seventy-two days about 
one hundred thousand grains of water. An 
acre of growing wheat, on this calcula- 
tion, draws in and passes out about ten 
tons of water per day. The sap of plants 
is the medium through which this mass of 
fluid is conveyed. It forms a delicate 
pump, up which the watery particles run 
with the rapidity of a swift stream. By the 
action of the sap, various properties may 
be communicated to the growing plant. 
Timber in France is, for Instance, dyed 
by various colours being mixed with 
water, and poured over by the root of the 
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tree. Dahlias are also coloured by an 
analogous process. 

As a general solvent or melter, water 
is no less remarkable. Various bodies, 
in order to have their properties called 
into action, require to be brought into a 
state, of mixture or combination with 
each other, and to be broken up for that 
purpose. Water is the grand crushing- 
mill employed in the economy of nature 
to accomplish this end. No stonebreaker 
on the road more effectually does bis 
work than water, — though the latter acts 
by a slower process. " Few things," 
says a writer, in an American publica- 
tion, '* appear more admirable to the 
student than the discrimination which 
water exhibits in the different degrees of 
solvent power it exerts upon different 
substances, dissolving just so much as the 

Serfect economy of nature in each case 
emands, but still leaving it to man to 
exalt its solvent powers by heat whenever 
he requires tliem to act with greater 
energy." This power of water as a dis- 
solver may be seen in a familiar form in 
the melting of salt ; but it extends also 
to bodies of a far more durable substance. 
" A constant dropping wears away a 
stone," is a proverb as true in the natural 
as in the moral world. The action of 
rain upon glass, in time, pierces the 
latter, — as may be seen in some of the 
windows of Westminster Abbey, which 
** are quite honeycombed on the outside, 
and nearly eaten through." Even flint 
may be reduced to a state of jelly by the 
action of water. In the hot springs of 
Iceland so much silicious matter is thrown 
up, that objects dipped in the stream 
often assume a flinty coating. Turning 
to our own bodies, we find blood to be 
only water holding certain substances 
connected with nutrition and digestion in 
a fluid state. 

As a great carrier, water next demands 
our notice. We do not allude here to its 
adaptation to the art of navigation, but 
to its self-acting power of transporting 
various substances from one place to 
another. In this respect it beats Pick- 
ford and all our railway carriers hollow. 
Through the medium of vapour, immense 
quantities of subtle decayed organic mat- 
ter are taken up into the air, and carried 
again to other quarters, where they de- 
scend in the form of rain. To this cause 
may be attributed those occasional red, 
green, and black showers which fall, to 
the great terror of particular districts. 
The colours in question arise from the 



water mingling with animalcules and 
organic matter, of a particular tinge, 
which it had carried up from some other 
district. Rivers exercise extensively this 
property of carrying. Even the rate of 
speed of this aquatic railroad may be 
measured. "A current," we are told, 
" that flows half a foot per second will 
move fine sand along its channel; at a 
velocity of one foot per second it will set 
fine gravel rolling ; at two feet per second 
pebbles, an inch in diameter, are carried 
on ; while at a speed of three feet per 
second angular fragments are carried 
along." As a specimen of the results of 
this power of carriage, we learn that the 
Ganges carries down a hundred thousand 
feet of dissolved or suspended earth per 
second. 

This property of water as a carrier, 
however, has its attendant inconveni- 
ences, inasmuch as it gathers in its course 
various substances of a deleterious cha- 
racter. Gas, in the streets of London, 
occasionally escapes, and is imbibed by 
the water in the adjoining pipes. House- 
maids, we are informed, have been 
startled by the phenomenon of flames 
issuing from the cock of the cistern, when 
their candles had unsuspectingly been 
placed near it. In travelling along cer- 
tain soils, water mingles with earthy 
alkaline and metallic salts, the effects of 
which upon health are variously estimated 
by different medical authorities. By some 
the presence of such substances is re- 
garded as beneficial, and necessary to the 
formation of bone in the human system ; 
by others it is viewed as laying the foun- 
dation of calculous disorders. In some 
districts of London earthy water is, from 
habit, preferred to a purer description of 
fluid. On one occasion, when repre- 
sentations had been made as to its im- 
purity, a large portion of the consumers 
protested against any interference with 
their drinking it, as it was, to their taste, 
soft and excellent. 

Water receives impurities, however, 
not only from the soil through which it 
flows, but also, as we have seen, from the 
organic substances which it takes up into 
the atmosphere, and returns to the earth 
in rain. Millions of tons of floating 
matter are thus taken up, serving as food 
for numerous tribes of animalcules. In 
Manchester, the rain-water in the neigh- 
bourhood partakes of the soot and otSier 
chemical mgredients vomited forth from 
the tall manufacturing chimneys. During 
the time of the potato disease, the water 
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of the river Lea, near London, was found 
to be impregnated with the nauseous 
smell of the decayed vegetable, so as to 
be very unwholesome. It is not always 
deleterious matter, however, which is 
thus carried by rain. Wholesome ingre- 
dients are also transported bv it, and 
deposited on particular soils, where their 
presence is required. What has been 
stated, however, shows the insalubrity, in 
the generality of instances, of rain-water, 
and the caution with which it should be 
used for domestic puxposes. 

The extent to which health is affected 
by the use of impure water was too abun- 
dantly manifested during the last visita- 
tion of the cholera, to require much 
illustration at our hands. In many 
instances, the disease was traced clearly 
to this cause, and ceased on wholesome 
water being substituted. The state of 
water in the district ought, therefore, to 
be one of the first objects of inquiry in 
the selection of a residence. Of the 
serious results of the mixture of ferment- 
ing organic matter with water, an ex- 
ample is given in an admirable article in 
the " Quarterly Review," previously re- 
ferred to. Fourteen years ago, the pu- 
trescent residuum of a starch factory, at 
Nottingham, was suffered to contaminate 
a brook near that town, containing fish 
and frogs, and resorted to by cattle for 
drink. The fish and frogs disappeared 
from the water, and the cattle sidiered a 
series of symptoms analogous to those 
described as caused by poison. After 
twenty-fotur calves and nine cows had 
miserably perished, the contamination of 
the water was stopped by an action at 
law. A city in Italy, abo, was during 
the last century nearly depopulated by 
a series of epidemics, which were clearly 
traceable to the use of water polluted by 
-the steeping of flax. As a specimen of 
the minuteness of the substances which 
act, when necessity requires it, as the 
agents for destroying the purity of water, 
one animalcule may be mentioned. It 
is found in cascades, sticking to the stone 
over which the water rushes ; ** and if 
put into a phial with above a million 
times its weieht of water, it infects the 
whole mass with a putrid odour, so strong 
as to be offensive at several yards dis- 
tance; and this not once, but several 
times ailay, if the water be changed so 
often." 

As a counterpoise to this tendency of 
irater to imbibe impurities, there exist 
certain natural arrangements for cleans- 



ing it. By a chemical process, tainted 
water, when it falls upon rock or sand, is 
rapidly separated from its impure par- 
ticles. The stones in a running brook 
act as a filter, by a beautiful and simple 
agency, which we cannot, however, pause 
to explain. Various animalcules perform 
the part of scavengers in water. A parti- 
cular insect, for instance, withdraws the 
iron from chalybeate springs; another 
removes flinty particles. Birds and plants 
have also their uses. *' A pair of swans," 
we are told by the journal already quoted, 
" have recently been employed at Glas- 
gow, to keep a large reservoir clear of 
aquatic weeds, which previously abounded 
in the water, and which these graceful 
functionaries clear away with a nimble- 
ness that leaves nothing to be desired. 
Another gentleman has kept twelve gal- 
lons of water in a state of purity, by the 
reciprocal action of two gold fish, six 
water snails, and a water-plant, known as 
vdlisneria spiralis. The snails eat the 
decayed matter of the plants ; the fish 
feed on the young snails ; and the plant 
absorbs the impure gas generated by its 
companions, returning in a stream of 
bubbles the supply of pure air necessary 
for their consumption.' 

Amidst the various properties of water 
let us not, before dismissing the subject, 
forget to notice how it acts as the medium 
through which the temnerature of the 
atmosphere is regulated. In melting 
platina, a heat of nearly twenty thousand 
degrees is raised; and by the galvanic 
deflagrator and the oxyhydrogen blow- 
pipe, we may produce a temperature im- 
measurably higher even than this. In a 
chemical process for the solidification of 
carbonic acid, chemists reach a degree of 
cold equal to a hundred and seventy-four 
degrees below zero. So immense is the 
range of temperature of which heat is 
susceptible. Yet Providence most stu- 
diously confines the heat of the surface of 
the globe within the narrow limits of two 
hundred degrees, from the lowest to the 
highest temperature ever exhibited by the 
atmosphere. Water is the agent by 
which this arrangement, so necessary for 
the preservation of life, is carried out. 
As soon as the cold in winter begins to 
grow severe and threatening, water in- 
stantly changes its state from a fluid to a 
solid; giving out its hidden heat to the 
atmosphere, and thus preventing the 
further increase of cold. On the other 
hand, when heat approaches a dangerous 
excess, water evaporates, and withdraws, 
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in the shape of vapour, a large quantity 
of heat, which would otherwise have 
accumulated to a dangerous degree. 
Water, therefore, stands as a sentind on 
either hand, to guard all living things 
from the region of death that lies on each 
side of the narrow range to which the 
temperature of the atmosphere is con* 
fined. 

Such are some of the wonders of 
water. How graciously has our heavenly 
Father consulted our happiness in tht 
manifold operations to whicn he has made 
it subservient 1 How thankful ought we, 
too, who reside in temperate climates, to 
be for the abundance with which it is 
supplied to us I How awful, on the other 
hand, to contemplate a state of existence 
in which one drop of this element, now so 
profusely distributed, shall in vain be 
solicited by the impenitent sinner, to cool 
his tongue I W« 

SPRING AND ITS ANALOGIES. 

Yes, " the winter is past, the rain is 
over and gone ; the flowers appear on the 
earth ; the time of the singing of birds is 
come;" and spring, with its tea thou- 
sand beauties, is here. Stern, frowning, 
freezing, barren winter has departed, and 
given place to a season of sunshine and 
odours. What a mercy to the poor, who 
have but few clothes and little firing ; and 
what a gratification to the rich, who have 
their gardens and orchards, and who are 
in circumstances to sojourn where nature 
spreads her richest carpet, and scatters 
her most precious treasures I To the 
other classes of the great family of man, 
these early months of the year are also 
pregnant with sweets, and 'fruitful with 
influences that must, if tasted and felt, 
awaken emotions of pleasure and songs 
of praise. Patriarchs and prophets — 
bards and historians — poets and philoso- 
phers — husbandmen and artisans — have 
alike hailed this season as a gift, and 
adored the bounteous Giver. And shall 
not we welcome it ? Shall we be unmind« 
ful of His goodness whose paths drop 
fatness, and who causes the little hills to 
rejoice on every side? Rather let us 
contemplate the character, consider the 
cause, and profit by the lessons of spring, 

ITS CHARAGTBR. 

It has a character of its own. How 
unlike the season that precedes it, and 
those that follow it ! 

1. It is pre-eminently the season of 
Ufe. Not dormant, drowsy, declining 



life; but waking, expanding life. The 
tree, the shrub, the flower, the soil, all 
inulicate and express the vitality of nature. 
The buddings — the outbursts of vegetable 
life— -are everywhere observable. The 
seed grain germinates; roots strike and 
extend their fibres; the ground yields 
sustenance ; light, air, and moisture con- 
tribute their separate and combined mea- 
sure of influence; and chemical actions 
subordinate the whole to the various yet 
uniform objects which nature exhibits in 
such lovely dresses, and in forms so smi- 
lingly attractive. But the works of God 
in the natural world symbolixe his deeds 
in the spiritual. Let us therefore pause 
to inquire into the state of our hearts, 
and ascertain how far their condition will 
•Uow lu to trace the moral analogiea of 
sprmg. 

Is this the season of life with our souls ? 
Is heavenly. Divine life implanted within 
us? Are we God's husbandry? Are we 
under the culture of the Holy Spirit? 
Has the good seed of the kingdom been 
sown in our hearts? Is the root of the 
matter within us? Are we plants of the 
Lord's^ own rightrhand planting? Are 
we his vineyard — his garden, into which 
he comes, and through which he walks 
with delight? Then, supposing that we 
have life, is it visible ?— can those about 
us take knowledge of it? Are we unlike 
the world ? Does Christ, who is our life, 
appear in us ? Do we resemble Jesus-— 
the meek, the lowly, the self-denying, 
the loving Saviour? Oh for life, and the 
evidences and proofs of it, so that our 
friends and neighbours may be con- 
strained to acknowledge that there is a 
reality in spiritual religion ! Oh for the 
zeal and energy that ought to charao^ 
terize the living— those who were d^id 
in trespasses and sins, but whom the 
Lord hath quickened to spiritual and 
eternal life. 

2. Spring is the season of gladnesi, 
hilarity, and joy. The heavens and the 
earth smile. The trees of the field clap 
their hands, woods and forests sport with 
glee, and send forth their echoings in 
^ohan strains. Breezes play around. 
The outgoings of the morning and even- 
ing rejoice. Birds carol on their wings, 
and from " morn to dewy eve " charm us 
with their music. Lambs eambol on the 
hillock. Fish are playful in the lake. 
The neighing of the horse, the repose of 
the ox, the bleating of the sheep, all add 
to the joyousness of the season. The 
ploughinan, the sower, the hedge-dreawri 
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the woodman, the shepherd, go forth to 
their work and labour with a measure of 
icstinctive delight such as they could not 
call up when wintry storms darkened the 
day and disquieted the night; and if they 
are true Christians — Jesus' loving, con- 
fiding disciples — almost every object in 
nature suggests to them a song of praise. 
A joyous air seems to be thrown over the 
entire creation. 

May it not now be well to ask — Are 
we glad?--glad at heart— glad in the 
Lord — glad with the gladness of his cho- 
sen people ? His eye [is upon us, his 
heart is toward us, his arm maintains us, 
and his hand feeds us. Are we sensible, 
then, of his kindness, and grateful for it? 
Are his mercies received as gifts, enjoyed 
as favours, and employed as talents ? Is 
his word prayerfully read ? Are his sab- 
baths devoutly observed? Is the place 
where he is worshipped reverently and 
conscientiously frequented? Above all, 
do we repent of sin ? exercise faith 
in the Lord Jesus? and has the Holy 
Spirit taken possession of our hearts? Are 
we reconciled to God, through the death 
of his dear Son? If so, then we may — 
we ought to be glad. In such facts and 
prospects as these, there is more to make 
us sing than in all the cares and sorrows 
of life to make us sad. 

3. Spring is the season of hope ; — it is 
introductory to summer, which, again, 
leads on to autumn. The farmer, the 
florist, and the horticulturist are now full 
of expectation, and by hope are stimu- 
lated in their several pursuits. The deli- 
cate child, jfche youthful invalid, the con- 
sumptive sufferer, and the aged pilgrim 
are cheered also by the sunshine antici- 
pations of spring. The breezes become 
soft, the showers are fertilizing, the mea- 
dows are green, and the feathered tribes 
are vocal. 

^Tothe Christian, also, thisseason presents 
its analogies. The Bible to the believer's 
inner life is like nature to his outer one ; 
and as he walks through this spiritual 
garden, by meditation and prayer, he 
sees objects of surpassing loveliness, and 
Inhales odours of refreshing sweetness. 
When he goes forth, too, to the moral 
deserts around him, tp labour in the 
name of the Lord Jesus, hope still sus- 
tains and animates him. He has to clear 
the soil of its thorns, to break up the 
ground, to sow the good seed of the word 
of the Lord, to water plants, to prop up 
the bending shrub, to manure the root, to 
prune and train thefruk-bearing branches. 



The blessing he cannot command, — it lies 
beyond his reach; but he can 'use means 
which God hath promised to mske effec- 
tual. He sows, plants, and waters in hope. 
Nor can the hope that the Bible sanctions 
fail : ** For as the rain cometh down, and 
the snow from heaven, and returnetk 
not thither, but wateretfa the earth, and 
maketh it bring forth and bud, that it 
may give seed to the sower, and bread 
to the eater; so shall my word be that 
goeth forth out of my mouth : it shall 
not return unto me void; but it shall 
accomplish that which I please, and it 
shall prosper in the thing whereto I sent 
it," Isa. Iv. 10, Hi 

ITS NATURAL CAUSES. 

1. Much of the effects of spring is attri- 
butable to the sun. But for the increasing 
warmth and strength of his beams, we 
should have no spring. Leaves would 
want brightness, blossoms would lack ful- 
ness, flowers would have neither beauty 
nor odour, and fruit would want bloom 
and flavour. Oh ! the blessing of sun- 
shine — of light in combination with heat I 
Were this to be withdrawn altogether, or 
even partially, the consequences to the 
earth and its produce, and thereby to us, 
the children of men, to whom the earth 
is given, would be serious indeed ! The 
farmer would' till his field, and the gar- 
dener tend his beds, in vain. And what 
should we do in the moral and spiritual 
world without the Sun of Righteousness ? 
Could we live, grow, flourish, and bear 
fruit without its attractive and cheering 
beams? Impossible. The more directly 
and powerfully these beams fall upon us, 
the more prosperous shall we be. ^* The 
Lord God is a Sun," Ps. Ixxxiv. 1 1 , Jesus 
is "the Light of the world," John viii.l2 ; 
Without him, it is night ; and that night 
a cold, wintry one. Oh for the light of 
life to shine upon our hearts without an 
intervening cloud ! Oh for the presence 
of Christ without a separating veil ! This 
will turn night into day, and north into 
south : 

" Light of those whose dreary dwelling 

Borders on the shades of death ! 
Come, and sin's deep gloom dispelling, 

Shine upon the realms beneath. 
The new heaven and earth's Creator, 

On our deepest darkness rise; 
Scattering all the night of nature, 

Pouring daylight on our eyes." 

2. At this season the influence of rain 
is great and most propitious. Without 
moisture, heat would be rather injurious 
than otherwise to the vegetable world; 
for as water enters into the composition 
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of every plant and flower, unless a mea- 
sure of this vital fluid be supplied, the 
other co^nponent parts would cease to act, 
or act too powerfully, and the chemical 
machinery becomes deranged, and, for all 
practical purposes, destroyed. The ereat 
God has distributed and arrangea the 
vegetable kingdom in wisdom, and has 
provided for its preservation and exten- 
sion with profuse liberality. By com- 
bining light and heat with rains and 
dews, and by their united action on soils 
and substances, he excites the root, im- 
pels the juices, expands the leaf, and 
exhales the odours of trees, shrubs, and 
flowers. He gives rain, and, thereby, 
fruitful seasons, filling our hearts with 
food and gladness. Acts xiv. 17. From 
the value and importance of rain in the 
natural world, it has become an emblem 
of Divine influence in the spiritual — of 
that influence which is essential to the 
life and growth of pure religion in the 
soul, as the Scriptures abundantly testify. 
'' He shall come down like rain upon the 
mown grass : as showers that water the 
earth. In his days shall the righteous 
flourish ; and abundance of peace so long 
as the moon endureth," Psa. Ixxii. 6, 7. 
** After two days will he revive us : in 
the third day he will raise us up, and we 
shall live in his sight ; .... and he 
shall come unto us as the rain, as the 
latter and former rain unto the earth," 
Hos. vi. 2, 3. 

In these, and promises of a similar 
import, we are encouraged to seek the 
grace of the Holy Spirit, which, when 
communicated, will refresh and make us 
fruitful. 

ITS LESSONS. 

Thankfulness, humiliation, and active 
service are all lessons suggested by this 
season. To the last alone, however, we 
bhall allude. 

All nature is at work. Birds are build- 
ing their nests. Bees are preparing to- 
gether their honey. The little ants are 
waking up from their wintry slumbers. 
Fish are leaving their grassy beds. The 
farmer, the eardener, the shepherd, are 
now more than usually active. Even 
commerce and trade are not contented 
with their ordinary measure of toils and 
returns. And shall we allow the golden 
hours of God's love to pass away, without 
special efibrts to be richer in faith, more 
energetic in hope, and warmer in zeal? 
Shall we deprive our souls of the benefit 
of those Divine influences which are fall- 
ing from sabbaths, from sermons, and 



from ordinances? Shall we not be anxious 
to profit by those heavenly visitations of 
life and love which bless our country, 
which sanctify our sanctusries, and which 
await us in our closets? Shall the slug- 
gard's dishonour and deprivations be 
ours? Shall we, who profess to be chil- 
dren of light, grope in darkness? Shall 
we, to whom the Holy Spirit is promised^ 
and who is shed forth so copiously, wither, 
or even remain in our present state ? O 
GK>d, thou who art acting out the designs 
of thy goodness in the natural world, 
fulfil in the hearts of thy people all the 
good pleasure of thy grace ; and the work 
of faitn with power ; array us in the beau- 
ties of holiness ; let the fruits of the Spirit 
abound in our hearts and lives; and, as 
thy husbandry, may we all show forth thy 

E raise. Draw forth our hearts to Jesus ; 
id us to glorify him in purpose and 
deed. May our souls bud,- bloom, and 
be fragrant for him; and having ho- 
noured him on earth, may we serve him 
in heaven : 

Oh may I be a lowly flower, 
Well watered by the dews of love ; 

Protected by Thy saving power. 
And bloom in paradise above. 

Great Ood of grace ! descend and bless 
The garden of thy care below ; 

The soil enrich — each fruit-tree dress, 
And heavcDly influence bestow. 

Prop on its stem the blushing rose, 
Guard the fair lily of the vale; 

Sustain the feeblest plant that grows, 
And bless thy vineyard with a gale. 



OLD HUMPHREY ON THE FIVE SENSES. 

Were we to sit down to jurrite out a 
catalogue of our benefits and blessings^ 
the undertaking, to say the least of it, 
would occupy much time, and involve 
much difficulty. Though I could soon 
specify ^ve hundred of our common* 
place mercies ; on the present occasion I 
will content myself with five; seeing, 
hearing, smelling, tasting, and feeling. 

There is as much difference between 
the mere acknowledgment that we have 
five senses, and the grateful and thrilling 
consciousness of our possessing them, as 
there is between reading in a book of the 
rising sun, and walking on a summer's 
morn amid the glowing beauties of the 
natural creation. It is one of the funda- 
mental errors of humanity, and even of 
the Christian world, to prize too lowly 
the common gifts of our heavenly Father* 
We are too often coveting the possession s 
of others, instead of enjoying our own ; 
and we are continually praying to God 
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for fresh mercies, when we ought to be 
praising him for what he has already so 
abundantly bestowed. Try to accom- 
pany me while I speak with animation 
of our five senses. 

What a blessing is the sense of sight, 
even if regarded only as a source of gra- 
tification ! The glowing sun and silvery 
inoon; the snowy clouds and kindling 
skies; the beauty of trees, plants, flowers, 
and the vegetable world; the lustre of 
precious stones, the diamond sparkle, and 
the ruby flame ; the plumage of birds, 
the swan, the peacock, the humming 
bird, and bird of Paradise ; with the 
endless variety in fish, and shells, and 
reptiles, and the insect world, all yield 
delight to the beholder. While, then, 
you think of sunbeams, beautiful colours, 
and forms of grace and. loveliness, con- 
trast them with more than Egyptian 
darkness ; with blackness, with incurable 
blindness, and then you will be in a 
position to thank God for the sense of 
seeing. Pity the poor blind I 

It would hardly be possible to extol 
too highly the enjoyment we derive from 
sweet, harmonious, and influential sounds. 
We can all remember seasons in which 
our hearts have been made happy through 
our ears. At home and abroad ; in-doors 
and out, our sense of hearing is a source 
of joy. The winds of heaven are Vocal, 
and the earth has unnumbered voices 
that minister to our pleasiure. Call to 
mind the whisperings of the wind, the 
murmuring of waters, the warbling of 
birds, the melody of music, the soft voice 
of affection, the heart-affecting language 
of prayer, and the entrancing influences 
of song and psalmody. What if our 
ears, in these cases the avenues to our 
hearts, were closed up for ever ! The 
thought is fearful, and is quite enough to 
wring from us an acknowledgment of 
gratitude to the Giver of all good for the 
sense of hearing. Do you know any 
who are deaf and dumb ? If so, let them 
be the objects of your tenderest sym- 
pathy. 

Who among us, whel^ smelling at a 
rose, pauses amid the cipnscious enjoy- 
ment imparted by its odorous jperfume 
to thank God for the sense of smell? 
Why were this not a common eveiy-day 
gratification, we should be half wild with 
joy every time the grateful aroma, arising 
from field or flower, gladdened our hearts. 
We have all lingered in gardens of sweet 
smelling flowers, wandered over meadows 
of new-mown hay, roamed in fields of 



blossoming vetches and clover, and revel- 
led with delight amid hills of heather and 
wild thyme, greedy of selfish pleasure, 
and guiltily unmindful of our heavenly 
Father's goodness, when our eyes ought 
to have sparkled with thankfulness, and 
our tongues should have been eloquent 
with praise. Some are fearfully deficient 
in these respects. To your knees, ye 
callous, obdurate and unthankful pos- 
sessors of benefits of which you are 
equally unmindful and unworthy; to 
your knees, to thank God with unfeigned 
emotion for the sense of smelling. 

The gourmands of the world, whose 
pampered palates receive from dainty 
meats their highest enjoyments are 
many ; but their thank-offerings for these 
enjoyments, alas ! I fear are few. It 
were well if this want of thankfulness 
extended no further ; but though a bless- 
ing may be asked on the food we eat, 
and thanks returned after we have par- 
taken of it, this is too often the tribute 
of custom rather than the incense of the 
heart. Who among us can honestly 
declare that the sense of tasting has ever 
awakened within him a gratitude at all 
apportioned to the value of the gift? We 
are all delinquents, all forward to receive 
favours from our Almighty friend, and 
backward to acknowledge our obligations. 
Not only should the venison and turtle- 
eaters among us, but the partakers of 
common food, made savoury by appe- 
tite, the drinkers of pure water, and the 
inhalers of fresh air, take themselves to 
task in this matter, and offer to God a 
more hearty thanksgiving than has ever 
yet emanated from their lips for the sense 
of tasting. 

Though our five senses are doubtless of 
different degrees of value to us, yet it 
sometimes pleases our heavenly Father 
to make one, and that by no means the 
most important one, a substitute for all 
the rest. An instance of this, by-and- 
by, will be given, but, in the meantime, 
what account have we to render of our 
grateful emotions, for that exquisite sus- 
ceptibility, that sense of feeling from 
which we derive so large an amount of 
gratification. What do we not owe for 
the refreshing coolness of the breeze, 
the invigorating warmth of the fire, the 
gentle pressure of the hand of friendship 
and affection, and the soft pillow of the 
bed of sickness I I feel ashamed, not so 
much of others, as of myself, for my 
indifference, my apathy, my torpitude, 
and my unthankfulness, in not mor« 
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gratefully acknowledging the sense of 
feeling. Let us stir up one another to a 
more lively consciousness of our abun- 
dant benefits. 

I have been led to make these remarks 
by the perusal of a narrative, of ** Laura 
Bridgman, or the Child with only One 
Sense ;" a narrative that has, by excit^ 
ing my sensilnlities, more than once 
blinded my eyes with my tears. How 
mysteriously is the soul enshrined in the 
temple of the body with its five portals*^ 
the ^ve senses ! In the case of Laura 
Bridgman,four of these, seeing, hearing, 
smelling, and tasting appear to be closed 
up for ever; and yet, wonderful! the 
fifth, the sense of feeling, has been 
found sufficient to become a means of 
receiving on her part that instruction and 
knowledge which have enabled her to 
conceive the all-important truths of 
Christianity, and to hold pleasurable com- 
munion with those around her. I do not 
often indulge in a lengthy quotation, and 
shall therefore be the more readily par* 
doned in doing so now :~<- 

" It has been ascertained, beyond the 
possibility of doubt, that she cannot see 
a ray of light, cannot hear the least 
sound, and never exercises her sense of 
smell, if she has any. Thus her mind 
dwells in darkness and stillness as pro- 
found as that of a closed tomb at mid- 
night. Of beautiftil sights, and sweet 
sounds, and pleasant odours, she has no 
conception ; nevertheless, she seems as 
happy and playful as a bird or a lamb ; 
and the employment of her intellectual 
faculties, or the acquirement of a new 
idea, gives her a vivid pleasure which is 
plainly marked in her expressive features. 
She never seems to repine, but has all 
the buoyancy and gaiety of childhood. 
She is fond of fun and frolic, and, when 
playing with the rest of the children, her 
shrill laugh sounds loudest of the group. 
When left alone, she seems very happy if 
she has her knitting or sewing, and n^^iil 
busy herself for hours ; if she has no 
occupation, she evidently amuses herself 
by imaginary dialogues, or by recalling 
past impressions. She counts with her 
nngers, or spells out names of things 
which she has recently learned in the 
manual alphabet of the deaf mutes. In 
this lonely self-communion she seems to 
reason, reflect, and argue : if she spells a 
WT>rd wrong with the fingers of her right 
hand, she instantly strikes it with the 
fingers of her left, as her teacher does, in 
sign of disapprobation ; if rigbt, she pats 



herself on the head, and looks pleased. 
She sometimes purposely spells a word 
wrong with the left hand, looks roguish 
for a moment, and laughs; and then, 
with the right hand, strikes the left, as if 
to correct it. During the year, she has 
attained great dexterity in the use of the 
manual uphabet of the deaf mutes ; and 
she spells out the words and aentenoea 
which she knows so fast, and so deftly, 
that only those accustomed to this lan- 
guage can follow with the eye the rapid 
motiions of her fingers. When Laura is 
walking through a passage-way, with her 
hands spread before her, she knows in- 
stantly every one she meets, and passes 
them with a sign of recognition ; but if it 
be a girl of her own age, and especiaUy 
one of her favourites, there is instantly a 
bright smile of recognition, and a turning 
of arms— a grasping of hands, and a swift 
telegraphing upon the tiny fingers, whose 
rapid evolutions convey the thoughts and 
feelings from the outposts of one mind to 
those of the other. There are questions 
and answerer-exchanges of joy or sorrow, 
—•there are kissings and partings, j^st as 
between little children with all their 
senses." 

What a leseon is here set before us ! A 
child, blind, deaf, dumb, and deprived of 
the senses of smelling and tasting, but 
yet happy! If such a one can wear a 
smile, and be thankful for her one talent, 
where are our hosannas and hallelujahs 
for the five committed to our care ? those 
five senses, with their five hundred inlets 
of gratification, that we have so long un- 
interruptedly enjoyed I 

We should regard it as an extreme 
case of folly were a rich man, led by his 
abundance, to look on rubies as beads of 
glass, and diamonds as pebble stones; 
and yet do we not, through thanklesa 
selfishness or thoughtless indifference, too 
often regard the more precious gifts of 
God— *>our common mereies and our five 
senses— with apathy and undoneem ? Let 
us arise from our torpor, and by kindness, 
according to our ability, to the blind, to 
the deaf and dumb, yea, to all and every 
one less favoured than ourselves, practi- 
cally praise Qod for our abounding bene- 
fits. Thus shall we put our senses to their 
noblest use, while at the same time we 
are hearing of the grace of our Redeemer 
—seeing, feeling, and tasting that "the 
Lord is good," and devoting ourselves 
more to his jlofy who " has given himself 
for us an o&ring and a sacrifice to God 
for a sweet-smelling savour." 
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LOO-CHOO: ITS MISSION AND ITS 
MISSIONARY. 

Some thirty years ago, captain Basil Hall, 
an intelligent naval writer, astonished the 
English puhlic not a little by his descrip- 
tion of the refined and courteous treat- 
ment which had been shown to the crews 
of two British men-of-war which had 
tonched at the island of Loo-choo, in the 
Chinese seas. All was hospitality and 
kindness. More than this, too, the na- 
tives seemed patterns of honesty and 
gentleness. No species of arms, or any 
traces of the inhabitants being acquainted 
with their use, could be discovered. The 
place looked like some fairy-land spot, 
exempted from the taint ^ sin and 
sorrow that had blighted the rest of 
creation. On his passage homewards, 
captain Hall touched at St. Helena, and 
was admitted to an interview with its 
illustrious captive, Napoleon Bonaparte, 
to whom the marvels of Loo-choo were 
narrated. '^ Impossible ! " the latter ex- 
claimed, when he heard it stated that its 
people bad no warlike implements ; "you 
must have been mistaken." Captain 
Hall, however, published bis narrative; 
exceedingly interesting it was, and pro- 
bably not a few sentimental readers 
sighed for a more intimate acquaintance 
with the unsophisticated children of na- 
ture who inhabited the sunny clime of 
Loo-choo. 

A few years ago, some benevolent 
Christians pitied the state of this region. 
Too wise to believe the fable which had 
been recorded of its inhabitants, they 
knew, that however fair their exterior, 
beneath it lurked the carnal heart un- 
renewed by the Holy Spirit, at enmity 
with God, and incapable, in that condi- 
tion, of eternal happiness. They resolved 
accordingly to send the gospel to it, dis- 
believing the finely coloured pictures. 
A Dr. Bettelheim was selected, his medi- 
cal skill being considered as likely to 
aid materially his spiritual labours. The 
result of his mission is given in the 
'^ Chinese Repository of Canton,'' in a 
letter to Dr. Parker. It will interest our 
readers to learn the peculiar difficulties 
which he has had to encounter : difficult 
as are all mission-fields, Loo-choo seems 
to have had some of a perfectly unique 
kind. 

On the 2nd of May, 1846, Loo-choo— 
or Lew Chew as it is sometimes spelt — 
eame within sight of Dr. Bettelheim. 
The missionary's heart beat high. Cap- 



tain Basil Hall's land of sentiment and 
poetry was before him, and everything 
looked truly picturesque ; the hills were 
crowned with trees; verdant slopes ran 
down to the sea. It seemed to nim, in 
short, as the garden <tf the Lord. Re- 
tiring to his cabin, he poured out his soul 
to God : . " Oh that the Lewchewans may 
know the day of their visitation I Ob, 
Lord Jesus, it is time for thee now to 
work; thy church has found out this 
distant spot in thy creation, where to 
plant a new abode for thy truth. Prayer, 
and gold, and silver have been ofi*ered 
upon thine altar for this cause. O Lord, 
disappoint not thy praying, longing, 
wishing servants. Let us be received— 
let thy word find a place-— let thy truth 
be valued. Give us prudence and wis- 
dom to know the way in which best to 
gain the confidence of thy sheep in Lew 
Chew." If, in the sequel, this prayer 
does not appear to have been answered, 
let us not judge precipitately. True 
prayer may often seem to find no return, 
yet it never can be offered in vain, though 
the reply may appear to disappoint our 
short-sighted expectations. 

The missionary's difficulties began at 
landing; his infant-school teacher grew 
faint-hearted, and turned back ; his inter- 
preter proved to know little or nothing of 
the language ; the captain of the vessel 
interposed difficulties to his going on 
shore ; and, when he did get to land, he 
found himself with all his trunks and 
luggage on the beach, none offering him 
shelter, or a place where to deposit his 
stores. The polite and courteous Loo- 
chooans seemed to have lost their hospi- 
table qualities, and it was only after 
considerable exertion that he got tempo- 
rary accommodation. Forthwith there 
commenced a new series of annoyances. 
Jealous of the visit of a stranger, and 
totally ignorant, of course, of the motives 
of love which had transported him thither, 
the authorities of Loo-choo, like the 
inhabitants of Decapolis of ol^, begged 
him " to depart from their coasts." They 
hinted, that so great had been the dearth 
of provisions, that he was not unlikely to 
starve : wild pine-apples would, not im- 
probably, be his breakfast, dinner, and 
supper. In conclusion, they came to 
coaxing: "I humbly beg of you, sir," 
—-so ended the official despatch— <* to 
have some consideration for this dis- 
tressed, worn-out country ; look down on 
us with magnanimity — be humane and 
compassionate ; wait till wind and weather 
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be favourable, then sail back to your own 
country." 

A present of aromatic oils, Englisb 
coins, and fancy work, together with a 
showy American clock, were sent by Dr. 
Bettelheim to the authorities. A residence 
was conceded to him at last — ^rather a 
characteristic one, too. It was a heathen 
temple, pleasantly situated, but rotten 
with age and full of idols, with a bonze, 
or priest, to take care of them. What a 
sight to stir up a missionary's zeal I The 
constant spectacle of the bonze offering 
sacrifices, and boys bringing fresh flowers, 
was accompanied with another annoyance. 
A swarm of rats waited to devour the 
meats that were presented; and, one 
night, the missionary and his family were 
kept awake by the movements oi what 
was feared to be a serpent among the 
idols. Gradually they succeeded in 
shutting up the images in cages, much 
to the mortification of the priest, who 
informed them that their inherent god- 
head would die without a true supply of 
light. "Oh, how great," exclaims the 
missionary, ** is that darkness that has 
need of daylight to keep its gods alive." 

Our missionary now determined to try 
the effect of imparting to the natives some 
of the advantages of European skill. He 
offered to the authorities to give gratuitous 
instruction in medicine, in the English 
language, and in geography and astro- 
nomy. A very characteristic reply was 
received — it is worth reading : 

" Without spending time upon compli- 
ments, your letter can be answered. In 
this country we have usually gone to 
China to learn the medical art, and to 
purchase medicines; we are now well 
skilled in healing and bestowing aid, so 
that we are afflicted neither with igno- 
rance nor with want of medicines. 

" With regard to studying and writing 
Englisb, as our country is small and the 
people stupid, they cannot be aroused 
sufficiently to receive instruction, and 
become qualified to attend to important 
matters. 

" With regard to studying geography 
and astronomy, the captains of our ves- 
sels have usually gone to China to learn 
them ; they are able to observe the state 
of the weather, they are skilled in the use 
of the compass, and acquainted with all 
the channels between here and China. 
There is, therefore, no need of their 
receiving instruction from you." 

What was the discouraged missionary 
to do? He resolved to abandon the 



baits by which he had tried to allure 
them, and to fall back upon purely mis- 
sion ^ork-to try preaching the simple 
gospel to them. In his medical labours, 
however, he had met with some traces of 
gratitude. On taking a box of ointment 
and presenting it to a poor leprous woman, 
who had been accustomed to the exorbi- 
tant charges of native physicians, she 
burst into tears as she saw it, exclaiming, 
" Oh, sir ! this will take much money ! " 

Five literary natives, or spies, as they 
might with equal propriety have been 
termed, were quartered on Dr. Bettel- 
heim. Among these he distributed some 
prayers, translated into Loo-chooan 
from the Chinese of Dr. Morrismi. As 
he gradually acquired the language, be 
resorted to open-air preaching, and pro- 
claimed in the great thoroughfares the 
marvellous works of God, the glad tidings 
of salvation through faith in the blood of 
Christ, freely offered to a lost world. 
Attention was immediately excited. "All 
the passers by," he says, " men, women, 
and children, stopped ; sellers and buyers 
forgot their trade. I have seen coolies 
lay down their burdens, and quietly ^ 
listen ; labourers lean their heads on the 
handle of their rural tools, and rest in 
pensive attention ; roads were rendered 
impassable from the masses of people 
crowded on the space around me." The 
inward ear, however was shut : as John 
Bunyan would have expressed it, ** Dia- 
bolus had still possession of Ear-gate." 
Matters, however, looked promising; even 
the native authorities (not the high- 
minded individuals captain Hall has de- 
scribed, but selfish and tyrannical op- 
pressors) were constrained to admit that 
the missionary " did not come to seek 
his own, seeing he had much and to 
spare." A change was rapidly, how«ver, 
to come over this encouraging state of 
things. 

The nominal king of Loo-choo (he 
seems to have been a sort of puppet under 
the influence of the Japanese) having 
died, on the very day of his supposed 
funeral an alteration of feeling on the 
part of the people towards the missionary 
took place. He was assaulted with stones 
and sticks on the open road, and was 
thankful to come off with bruises and 
sores only. Not discouraged, he still 
persevered in preaching: the difficulty 
was now, however, to find an audience. 
The crowds which had formerly waited 
on him were nowhere to be seen. When 
he appeared in the streets, an immediate 
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clearance of them took place. ** Fint," 
be writes, *Hhere was a bustle, aruDning 
here and there, a rattling and clapping 
of shutting doors and windows; green- 
grocers deserted their stalls ; labourers 
ceased their work ; crews left their boats ; 
women dragged their children in doors 
-with such haste and fright as to make 
tbem scream out when they saw me again 
afar off." The missionary remonstrated 
to the authorities, but his communications 
were often returned on the ground that 
they contained the name of Jesus. How 
touching! how melancholy! The Sa- 
viour rejected in his messenger! — his 
hands of love stretched out, but no man 
regarding his accents of tender compas- 
sion. 

To add to the perplexities and troubles 
of the missionary at this time, by far the 
greater portion of his available money, 
amounting to 600 dollars, was stolen 
from him. He suspected his attendants ; 
but, on writing to the authorities, all 
knowledge of the theft was not only 
denied, but its impossibility in a house 
watched by guards was triumphantly 
argued in two long despatches. *' Per- 
fectly cured," he adds, " as I now was of 
the deluding influences •captain Hall's 
narrative had inflicted on my good- 
natured dbposition, I insisted on the 
removal of those whom I had reason to 
consider in-door thieves." 

On going out, he next found that spies 
bad been posted to give notice to the 
pecjple of his approach. On reaching the 
mam-streets, he would find them a com- 
plete wilderness; a grave-like silence 
reigned, as if not a living being dwelt in 
any of the houses. ** 1 was wonderfully 
sustained," he adds, " under these trials. 
I had never before known a case where 
a man, in his sound senses, was made a 
scarecrow, before whom his fellow-men 
flew off in all directions like terror- 
stricken birds. I might, for hours, walk 
up and down a lane by myself; and I 
once tried for a whole week, besieging 
a row of shops from morning to night in 
vain — not a door would open. What 
shall 1 do unto thee, Ephraim ? What 
shall I do unto thee, Lew Chew ? Thus 
I asked myself with the prophet. I knew 
nothing but the gospel would remedy the 
evil. Faith cometh, however, by hearing ; 
and how should they hear, when thus 
driven beyond the reach of the joyful 
sound ? " 

Many men would now have given over 
in despair ; not so, however, the individual 



before us. He adopted a new plan of 
attack, and resolved, as it were,to bombard 
this citadel of Satan. Rolls of portions 
of Scripture and Chinese tracts, addresses 
of a friendly nature — written with great 
labour by himself and his wife — were the 
only missiles he employed. These he 
threw into the open courts of the houses. 
Well — a short time elapses ; he is con- 
gratulating himself on the success of this 
scheme, when one day a large trunk is 
brought to him by the government 
emissaries. He opens it, and finds it, to 
his astonishment, full of his tracts and 
appeals. They had been carefully ga- 
thered up, and returned to him. A 
portion of the good seed, however, doubt- 
less remained behind. 

In March, 1848, a large ship ap- 
proached very closely to the island, as if 
it would cast anchor. The crafty autho- 
rities now began to change their tactics, 
and a polite communication came from 
government, having a verse of poetry at 
the commencement of it, to soothe Dr. 
Bettelheim's tortured feelings : 

The balmy zephyrs, soft and rustling, 
Proclaim the coming of the spring ; 
So may your good self be brisk and happy, 
Fearing no limits to your felicity. 

With the disappearance of the ship, 
however, the poetry and the good-will of 
the Loo-chooans disappeared also. Still 
undaunted in his work, Dr. Bettelheim 
had recourse to new efforts. A body of 
guards, about forty in number, had been 
appointed to watch him, and these, at 
least, he determined should hear the 
gospel. Seeing their superstitious attach- 
ment to slips of written paper, pasted on 
the walls of their apartments, he affixed 
to their rooms passages of Scripture, 
which he knew would not be pulled down 
— the Loo-chooans, like the Chinese, 
venerating paper impressed with cha- 
racters. In order, also, to give them an 
idea of the power of England, and to 
convince them that China and Japan did 
not compose the whole world, he circu- 
lated copies of maps of the two hemi- 
spheres of the globe, colouring all the 
British possessions a bright yellow. The 
Loo-chooans, he knew, would not be 
insensible to a representation of the two 
countries, so different from what their 
own vanity had hitherto pictured. 

Not contented yet. Dr. Bettelheim had 
recourse to a new plan of catching the 
attention of the people, by an appeal to 
their palates. His ingenious efforts must, 
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however, be described in his own words : 
<* To the roll of tracts which I eolported 
throueh the streets, I added a good bagful 
of cakes, baked in an oven constructed 
with my own hands (these people cannot 
construct an arch of bricks) ; and those 
who reftised a tract were frequently less 
rigorous towards my cakes, and, perhaps, 
were attracted a little b^ the gorgeous 
flowered-chintz bags which held them. 
Even after my stratagems had been out* 
manoeuvred by the vigilance of the 
enemy, who countermined all my efforts, 
and nobody cared either for my tracts, 
or my bag, or my cakes, a few naked 
sun-browned little ones still remained my 
customers; and observing that the dark 
of the evening gave the spies less play- 
ground, I chose this time to go out into 
nie byways and hedges, where tawny 
children presently hopped to and fVo in 
considerable numbers, of course with the 
natural desire of getting a cake or some 
cash, but now and then they got some- 
thing better — a grain of sweet heavenly 
manna or a shekel out of the sanctuary. 
These children, I hope, felt attached to 
me, and I am sure I patted and fondled 
them with paternal anection. Even long 
after our intercourse must have been 
betrayed and declared illicit, as I easily 
inferred from stones pelting me occa- 
sionally in the dark, I saw them still 
slinking around me till they could safely 
approach and get their sweet trifles : but 
this likewise had to be given up." 

Here the narrative of the missionair 
pauses ; a continuation of it, however, is 
promised in the ''Chinese Repository." 
Our readers will agree with us, that it 
presents a series of most remarkable and 
unwonted trials bravely grappled with 
and contended against. 

We^TUBt, however, that the kind friends 
who projected this mission will not feel 
discouraged by these disappointments. 
Let them remember the long night of 
toil at Tahiti, New Zealand, and other 
places. Do not give up Loo-choo, we 
would earnestly exclaim. It is the key 
to Japan ; and the gospel, introduced 
into the one country, would doubtless 
penetrate the other. Meanwhile, what 
a spectacle is presented in one man alone 
being found to grapple with such masses 
of idolaters. Is there not here a call for 
our young men to devote themselves to 
the help of the Lord? Should not 
Christians, too, who eat the fat and drink 
the sweet of gospel privileges at home, 
be stirred up by such a narrative as the 



above, to throw into the Lord's mission 
treasury their ofibrings of gold and silver ; 
and where that cannot be done, to pour 
out earnest and persevering prayer for 
Loo-choo? W. 



MINERALS OF SCRIPTURE. 
NITRB— SOAP. 

" Thottgli thou wash thee with nitre, and fake 
thee much soap, yet thine iniquity !• marked before 
me, aaith the LonL"— Jbb. ii. SS. 

Tbe nitre or natron (Heb. nether- 
bi>rith) of Scripture materially differs from 
that which the reader will recognise under 
the same name. It was an earthy alkaline 
salty or impure carbonate of soda — ^the 
saltpetre of commerce of modem usage 
-—found in great quantities on the surface 
and shores of the lakes of the Natron 
Valley bordering on Lower Egypt. 

Natron is of two kinds — ^mineral and 
vegetable. The former is produced by 
evaporation. The lakes are a natural bed 
in the desert, supplied by water oozing 
through the earth during the winter. The 
heat of summer evaporates this water, 
leaving an incrustation of about two feet 
in thickness, which is broken by iron 
bars.* These lakes also furnish common 
salt. 

Natron, when mingled with vinegar or 
any other acid, produces violent efferves- 
cence, f Solomon describes ill-timed joy>> 
fulness as putting natron upon vinegar ; 
it rather irritates than alleviates the sor- 
rows of another. (See Prov. xxv. 20.) 

In many parts of Asia it is used, dis- 
solved in water, for washing, and by mix- 
ture with oil is made into soap.t 'I'he 
inhabitants of Smyrna call it soap-earth. 
The ancient Egyptians employed it for 
preserving dead bodies before embalm- 
ing them. Hasselquist says it was also 
*' used to put into bread, instead of yeast, 
and to wash linen with, instead of soap." 
Soda is still applied to these purposes. 

The word borith is rendered in the Sep- 
tuagint " herb of the washers," in the Vul- 
gate, "herb of the ftiUers." " With respect 
to the herb borith," says M.Goguet, "I 
imagine it Is sal-worth (sal-wort.) This 
plant is very common in Judsea, Syria, 
Egypt, and Arabia. They bum it, and 
pour water upon the ashes. The water 
becomes impregnated with a strong lixi- 

• " Pictorial Bible." 

f Nitre, it is well known, would prodnce no fbr- 
mentatiou ; hence it should be translated natron. 

t For full information concerning the manufac- 
ture of soap, see the monthly f^isitor for January, 
1849. 
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▼ial salt, proper for taking Btains or im- 
purities out of wool or cloth." The pro- 
phet Malachi may refer (iii. 2) to the use 
of the alkali in purifying metals, which 
causes the dross to vitrify. Christ will 
try our faith of what sort it is hy his 
gospel. 

" From time immemorial soap has heen 
made in large Quantities in Syria and 
Palestine, and forms a main article of 
the trading exports. Russell and others 
mention the profusion of ashes brought 
into the cities by the Arabs of the desert ; 
and the moors about Joppa furnish a 
quantity of an inferior kind from the 
Duming of the heath which covers them. 
The vegetable oils which are procured 
from the olives, nuts, and seeds which 
abound in Syria, are very valuable in the 
soap manufacture. Most of the soap 
used in Greece and Egypt is the produce 
of Palestine."* 

Robinson met with a plant near Sinai, 
" from which the Arabs obtain a substi- 
tute for soap, by pounding it when dry 
between stones, and mixing it with the 
water in which they wash their linen. "f 

** A species of salsola or salt- wort grew 
here in great abundance, with very mi- 
nute fleshy leaves surrounding the woody 
branches. It is well known to the coun- 
try people by the Hottentot name of 
ctmna, and is that plant from the ashes 
of which almost all the soap that is used 
in the colony is made. These ashes, 
when carefully burnt and collected, are a 
pure white caustic alkali, a solution of 
which, mixed up with the oily fat of the 
large broad tails of the sheep of the 
colony, and boiled slowly for five or six 
days, takes the consistency and the qua- 
lity of an excellent white soap."t 

Washinorg were very many among the 
Jews. They held to them with great 
pertinacity. And they added supersti- 
tions to the washings prescribed by the 
law, insomuch that our Saviour con- 
demned the extent to which the Phari- 
sees carried these practices. The passage 
in Jeremiah seems to refer to such "divers 
washings," and to point out the only way 
of a sinner's acceptance with God, even 
through a living faith in the blood of 
Jesus Christ, which cleansetli from all 
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** My toul, no more attempt to draw 
Thy life and comfort from the law ; 
Flee to the hope the gospel gives, 
The man that trusts the promise lives.*' 

11. Ii. 

• " Scripture Herbal." t " Researches." 

t Barrow's "Africa." 



ENGLAND'S SUBMISSION TO ROMISH 
SUPREMACY IN 668. 

Lbarming now concealed herself from 
mankind, and the few studious men that 
might here and there be found in the 
cloisters, confined their researches to the 
writings of Augustine or Gregory, and 
their compositions to homilies badly com- 
piled from these works, or the still more 
unprofitable relation of absurd stories 
about relics and miracles. Religion was 
burdened with a multitude of ceremonies 
and forms, pilgrimages and penances, 
from which it never escaped till the 
Reformation; and a popular substitute 
for even that debased kind of religion 
was a superstitious reverence for the 
priesthood, who carefully inculcated that 
their prayers for the sinner were of much 
greater consequence than the sinner's 
prayer for himself. The dense ignorance 
of the clergy themselves may be imagined 
from the fact, that at the councils of 
bishops it was no unustial thing- for the 
signatures appended to the canons to be 
written by one bishop for many, the 
formula in each case running thus: — 
" A. B., bishop of — , having affirmed 
that he is unable to write, I, whose 
name is underwritten, have subscribed 
for him." 

Gloomy, however, as this period is, an 
occurrence took place in it of deep in- 
terest to the people of England. This 
was nothing less than the commencement 
of a practice which paved the way for the 
supremacy of the Roman see over the 
bishops and clergy of Britain. In 668, 
the pontiff Vitalian consecrated to the 
archbishopric of Canterbury one Theodore, 
a native of Tarsus, in Cilicia, but in other 
respects little more like the apostle Paul 
than the rest of his brethren. Theodore 
was a man of considerable learning, and 
brought with him into England a valuable 
library of Greek and Latin authors, 
among which were the poems of Homer. 
He soon established schools for the edu- 
cation of both clergy and lait^, and thus 
gave a slight impulse to learnrog, though 
so slight that Alfred the Great, at his 
accession, could find very few priests 
north of the Humber who were able to 
translate the Latin service into the vulgar 
tongue, and south of the Thames not one. 
Theodore was also a devoted servant of 
the pope, and it took him not long to 
discover that however rapid, almost to a 
miracle, the success of Augustine and his 
followers bad been, there were still many 
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irregularities, chiefly in forms and dis- 
cipline, which a faithful son of Rome 
must seek to rectify. Foremost of these 
was the form of the tonsure. Whilst the 
Roman priests wore their hair round the 
temples, in imitation of a crown of thorns, 
they were horror-struck at the clergy of 
Britain, who, according to the custom of 
the eastern church, shaved it from their 
foreheads in the form of a crescent ; and 
Theodore himself, who wore the eastern 
tonsure at the lime of his heing called to 
the primacy, was obliged to wait for four 
months before entering on his functions, 
that his hair might srow so as to be 
shaven in the orthodox, that is, the 
Roman mode. He now endeavoured to 
induce the British clergy to conform in 
this and other respects to the ritual of 
Rome; and in a council convened at 
Hertford in the year 673, he so effectu- 
ally urged his cause, that the bishops 
consented to the canons he had brought 
from Rome, and a complete agreement 
was established with the papal see, both 
in worship and faith. 

Triumphant in obtaining conformity, 
Theodore's next object was to secure 
entire subjection to Rome. He therefore 
asserted his right to the primacy of all 
England, and proceeded to re-arrange 
the dioceses of the north, which belonged 
to Wilfred, archbishop of York. The 
latter, no less servile to the pope, and 
equally bent on personal aggrandize- 
ment, immediately appealed to Rome, 
and the pontiff, perhaps as a reward for 
setting so loyal an example, pronounced 
Wilfred's claim to be just. This practice 
of appealing to the pope as supreme 
arbiter in ecclesiastical disputes became 
more and more common, till the papal 
authority was as paramount in Britain as 
in other parts of the west. — **Live» of the 
Popes" published by the Religious Tract 
Society, 



HOW MEN DIE WITHOUT THE BIBLE. 

The Rev. Dr. Cox, of Brooklyn, at the 
late anniversary of the American Bible 
Society, stated, with thrilling interest, a 
private conversation he had with a 
gentleman of renown (whose name 
he would not mention), just before 
going to his account : *< As for the 
Bible," said the sage, <' it may be 
true; I do not know." "What, then," 
it was asked, " are your prospects t " 
He replied in whispers, which, in- 



deed, were thunders, " Very dark — very 
dark I " 

" But have you no light from the Sun 
of righteousness? Have you done jus- 
tice to the Bible?" 

" Perhaps not," he replied ; " but it is 
now too late — too late ! " 



LIVE FOR SOMETHING. 

Thousands of men breathe, move, and 
live — pass off the stage of life, and are 
heard of no more. Why? They did 
not a particle of good in the world, — and 
none were blessed by them ; none could 
point to them as the instruments of their 
redemption ; not a line they wrote, not a 
word they spoke could be recalled, and 
so they perished — their light went out in 
darkness, and they were not remembered 
more than the insects of yesterday. Will 
you thus live and die, O man immortal ! 
Live for something. Do good, and leave 
behind you a monument of virtue that 
the storms of time can never destroy. 
Write your name by kindness, love, and 
mercy, on the hearts of the thousands 
you come in contact with year by year, 
and you will never be forgotten. No, 
your name, your deeds, will be as legible 
on the hearts you leave behind, as the 
stars on the brow of evening. They 
will shine as brightly on the earth as the 
stars of heaven. — I>r» Chalmers, 



THE RIGHTS OF WOMAN. 
BY MRS. E. LITTLE. 

The rights of woman — what are they ? 

The right to labour and to pray ; 

The right to watch while others sleep ; 

The right o*er others woes to weep ; 

The right to succour in reverse ; 

The right to bless while others curse; 

The right to love whom others scorn ; 

The right to comfort all that mourn ; 

The right to shed new joy on earth ; 

The right to feel the soul's high worth ; 

The right to lead the soul to God, 

Along the path her Saviour trod — 

The path of meekness and of love, 

The path of faith that leads above, 

The path of patience under wrong, 

The path in which the weak grow 
strong. 

Such woman's rights — and God will 
bless 

And crown their champions with suc- 
cess. 
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CERRO DE PASCO, THE SILVER CITY. 

Some weeks ago, I had occasion to 
return to town by rail from Liverpool, 
after the transaction of business which 
had called me to the provinces. My only 
companion in the carriage was a gentle- 
man of middle age, active in his move- 
ments, with a sharp, intelligent expression 
of countenance. His style of dress was 
rather foreign than otherwise; but his 
speech showed that he was an English- 
man, though evidently one who had 
spent so much of his time abroad as to 
have lost a little of his native accent. 

Two large boxes, made of thick boards 
carefully fastened with strong nails, and 
bound down with iron hooping, formed 
part of his baggage. The labour of more 
than one porter had been required to lift 
them into the luggage- van ; and the spe- 
cial injunctions as to carefulness in stow- 
ing them away, showed that their contents 
were, in the owner's eyes, of more than 
usual value. 

Nor was it only on starting that the 
traveller's anxiety respecting them was 
shown ; at each stage or so, he availed 
himself of the stoppage of the train, to 
look out of the wmdow in the direction 
of the van where his boxes had been 
placed. 

We were alone in the carriage, and my 
curiosity was excited by my companion s 
movements. After a stage or two had 
passed, I ventured to break the ice : — 

" Your boxes, sir," I observed, " seem 
to give you some uneasiness. You may 
depend upon it that, on this line of rail- 
way, there is no cause for anxiety respect- 
ing them." 

" Why, sir," said the traveller, politely, 
" my anxiety must appear to you some- 
what exaggerated ; but if you knew the 
long way mese boxes had travelled — on 
mules' backs, over precipices, among rob- 
bers and wild Indians — you would not 
wonder at my wish that they should get 
safe to their destination, when now so 
near it. These boxes, sir, have come 
from one of the most extraordinary places 
in South America — Cerro de Pasco— the 
highest and the bleakest city in the 
world." 

** Specie, of course ?" I added, on hear- 
ing South America named. 

" You have conjectured rightly," added 
the traveller ; *' pure silver, with the 
genuine mark ; and heartily glad shall I 
be when I am released from the burden." 

My companion I found communicative 
and intelligent. He proved to be a mer- 



chant returning from abroad after a long 
absence, and had much curious informa- 
tion to detail respecting the silver dis- 
trict of Peru. The time glided swiftly 
away in his company, and I was sorry 
when the last station was reached and 
our parting followed. A few notes of the 
information I received. from him, aided 
by access to other sources of information, 
I have now strung together for my rea- 
der's entertainment. 

Cerro de Pasco is situated in one of the 
wildest districts of Peru, at a point where 
the scener}', from being rich and tropical, 
passes into barrenness and desolation. It 
is 13,673 feet above the level of the sea — 
emphatically the highest city in the world. 
Placed on the confines of perpetual snow, 
the traveller is startled when, in the midst 
of an Alpine wilderness, he descries a 
populous town, numbering 18,000 inha- 
bitants. Silver is the magnet which has 
drawn these masses together; for, amid 
the rude rocks, lie extensive veins of that 
precious ore, and mines to the number of 
some thousands have been opened, per- 
forating the ground like a rabbit warren. 

In many cases these mines are private 
property, and the communications with 
them open into dwelling houses in the 
town itself. As may be imagined, from 
the want of any uniform system of ma- 
nagement, to work in them, or even to 
visit them, is often attended with great 
danger ; and a traveller may congratulate 
himself if he returns from an inspection 
of one of them uninjured. Down a per- 
pendicular shaft, a rusty chain and rope 
form the medium of descent, unless the 
risk is varied by the substitution of rotten 
blocks of wood and loose stones. Sleep 
to a stranger in Cerro de Pasco is no 
easy matter — the clattering of hammers 
on all sides is pretty sure to disturb 
him. 

The discovery of these mines, more 
than two hundred years ago, is attributed 
to an Indian having kindled a fire on a 
rock to protect himself from cold. In 
the morning, he was surprised to find the 
stone beneath the ashes melted and turned 
to silver. Communicating the informa- 
tion to his master, further investigation 
brought to light the treasures which lay 
hid below. 

Various circumstances would seem to 
prove that the despised race of Indians 
IS in the present day acquainted with 
valuable mmes of silver, the position of 
which is known only to themielves. " In 
Huancayo there dwelt^" we are told by 
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that pleasant traveller Von Tf chudli ** a 
Franciscan monk. He was an inveterate 

S ambler, and involved in pecuniary em- 
anrassments. The Indians in the neieh- 
bourhood were much attached to him, 
and frequently sent him presents of 
cheese, poultry, butter, etc. One day, 
after he nad been a loser at the gaming- 
table, he complained bitterly of his mis- 
fortunes to an Indian, who was his par- 
ticular friend. After some deliberation, 
the Indian observed, that possibly he 
could render him assistance ; and accord- 
ingly on the following evening he brought 
him a large bag full of rich silver ore. 
This present was several times repeated * 
but tne monk, not satisfied, pressed the 
Indian to show him the mine from whence 
the treasure was drawn. The Indian 
consented, and on an appointed night 
he came, accompanied oy two of his 
comrades, to the dwelling of the Francis- 
can. They blindfolded him, and each in 
turn carried him on his shoulders to a 
distance of several leagues into the 
mountain passes. At length they set 
him down, and the bandage being re- 
moved from his eyes, he discovered that 
he was in a small and narrow shaft, and 
surrounded by bright masses of silver. 
He was allowed to take as much as he 
could carry, and, when laden with the 
rich prize, was again blindfolded and 
conveyed home in the same manner as 
he had been brought to the mine. While 
the Indians were conducting him home, 
he hit on the following stratagem. He 
unfastened his rosary, and here and there 
dropped one of the beads, hoping by this 
means to be enabled to trace his way 
back on the following day; but in the 
course of a couple of hours, his Indian 
friend again knocked at his door, and, 
presenting to him a handful of beads, 
said — * Father, you dropped your rosary 
on the way, and I have picked it up.'" 

The wealth yielded by these mines 
may be estimated by some of the anec- 
dotes respecting their produce which are 
still current. In honour of a viceroy who 
was to be godfather to his child, a mine 
proprietor laid the whole of the road from 
his house to where the church was situa- 
ted with silver bars, for the nobleman to 
walk over, and afterwards presented this 
valuable road to his excellency's lady. 
Another mine-owner, having been con- 
demned to death, offered, if the sen- 
tence were delayed execution for sixteen 
months, to pay a daily tribute to the 
govemor of a bar of silver. 



Many articles of manufacture, in other 
countries usually worked in meaner me- 
tals, are in Peru formed of silver. Thii 
is especially the case in all that relates to 
the trapping of horses. Spurs often con- 
tain a pound and a half of this precious 
metal, and a saddle and stirrups will 
sometimes cost 400/. 

The labours of the Indians who toil in 
these mines are of the most exhausting 
character. A dollar a week is what, on 
an average, each man can earn. Brandy, 
or some strong spirit, forms his principal 
enjoyment ; and if he succeeds in earning 
a larger sum, it is foolishly lavished. 
We are told of an Indian who purchased 
a gold watch for 50/. Scarcely had he 
had the glittering trinket in his posses- 
sion a few minutes than, tired of it, he 
threw it away, and dashed it to the 
ground. The Peruvian Indian has no 
desire to provide for the future. Habits 
of improvidence are rooted in htm. The 
bottle constitutes his summum benum of 
existence. 

The silver, we may observe, is sepa- 
rated from the dross by amalgamation 
with quicksilver, which is commonly 
effected by the trampling of lujrses. The 
quicksilver soon destroys the hoofs of the 
poor animals. In other mines Indians, 
barefooted, perform this operation ; and 
paralysis and other diseases are the con- 
sequence. 

Many of the Indian labourers, when 
not at work, betake themselves to the 
roads for plunder. Concealed amid 
rocks, they wound, and oflen kill the 
unsuspecting passenger, by stones hurled 
from their slings. Woe betide the tra*^ 
veller, possessed of property, who ventures 
to seek refuge within some of the native 
huts near Cerro de Pasco. His life 
would probably pay the forfeit of his 
rashness. 

The silver, when made into bars, is 
committed to the charge of mule- drivers, 
who convey it to Lima, where it is either 
coined or snipped to other countries. As 
no mint exists at Cerro de Pasco, a supply 
of dollars has to be sent back to that 
city. These supplies are often attacked 
by bands of robbers, with which the coun- 
try abounds. Occasionally they are so 
numerous, that government finds it a 
matter of policy to form them into a 
regiment of soldiers. Nothing can be 
more repulsive than the appearance of 
such a regiment. " A troop of them," we 
are told, " is a picturesque, but at the same 
time a very fearful sight. Their black, 
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yellow, and olive-coloured facesj seared 
by scars, and expressive of every evil 
passion and savage feeling— their motley 
and tattered garments — present a picture 
bold and disorderly in the extreme. On 
their entrance into a city, the terrified 
inhabitants close their doors ; the passer- 
by gallops into the first open one he can 
£nd, and in a few minutes the streets are 
cleared, and no sound is heard but the 
galloping of robbers' horses." 

John Bunyan has introduced Demas 
as pressing Christian to turn aside from 
his course, and look at his silver mine. In 
our own day, a thirst for mining operations 
is taking with some the place of a recent 
railway mania. A glance at Cerro de 
Pasco would, therefore, not be without 
its use, if it convinced any how far mor6 
certainly, both with nations and indi- 
viduals, industry and God's blessing tend 
to prosperity than speculative pursuits. 
This lesson we think it tloea teach. 

A proverb exists in Spain, that a cop- 
per urine may enrich a man ; that a silver 
one may enable him to get a living ; but 
that a gold one will beggar him. In 
Cerro de Pasco the mine proprietors live, 
we are told, in an almost continued state 
of embarrassment,— raising money by 
loans from capitalists at the rate of one 
hundred per cent. They are speculative 
and idle, — going on in extravagance, — 
hoping for a lucky hit by falling on a 
looe of silver more than usually pro- 
ductive. Closely connected, too, with 
this spirit of speculation, is their taste 
for gambling ; — cards and dice are ever 
in demand amongst them. £. V. 



A REMARKABLE INCIDENT. 

Cotton Mather, giving an account 
of the war which the Indians commenced 
against New England, in the year 1675, 
thus relates what took place in Hadley, 
1676 : — '* On June 12th, seven hundred 
Indians made an assault upon Hadley ; 
but they were driven oflf with much loss 
to them, and very small to ourselves." 
Seven hundred Indians were an immense 
force against a small infant town, such as 
Hadley then was. But the people had 
extraordinary help. 

I will relate the circumstances, as my 
recollection of what I have read some 
years since will enable me to do. 

The people of Hadley were assem- 
bled in their meeting-house, when an 
unknown, venerable-looking man pre- 



sented himself, gave warning that the 
Indians were coming upon them, and 
then disappeared. 

The people did what they could to 
repel their savage assailants, but they 
were overpowered by numbers, and 
began to give way. At this most critical 
moment their venerable friend appeared 
again, and, with a commanding air and 
authority, rallied them, and directed 
their movements, until their savage foe 
was repulsed. He then vanished from 
their sight. 

The people were, of course, greatly 
affected by the seasonable interposition 
of such a helper. But who was he? 
Where did he come from? Where did 
he go to? What did the minister, Mr. 
Russell, think about it ? They obtained 
no satisfactory information on the sub- 
ject; and they piously concluded that 
God had sent an angel from heaven to 
deliver them. In this conclusion they 
long rested. 

But Mr. Russell knew all about the 
matter. He had received secretly into 
his family, and had harboured there, 
Goffe and Whalley, two men who had 
sat as judges in the court in England 
which condemned Charles i. to be be- 
headed. One of these men had been a 
colonel under Cromwell ; and now dis- 
covering the Indians from Mr. Russell's 
house, he had given the alarm ; and 
seeing the people giving way, he came 
forth to rally them, and as soon as pos- 
sible retired to his covert. 

There was as much wisdom, power, 
and goodness in this interposition, as 
thou^ an angel had actually come from 
heaven to save God's people. 



THE MOTHER OF LOUIS NAPOLEON. 

Poor Hortense ! most wonderful were 
the vicissitudes of her chequered and joy- 
less life. We first meet ner, almost an 
infant, in poverty and obscurity, on ship- 
board, passing from France to the West 
Indies, with her mother and her little 
brother. Josephine is but little over 
twenty years of age, broken-hearted and 
hopeless, abandoned by her husband, 
who, embracing the doctrines of French 
infidelity, had plunged into all the depths 
of licentiousness. At length, the husband 
and father relents, and entreats his wife 
to return, and we meet Josephine again 
upon the ocean with her two children. 
She is poor and scantily clad. Little 
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Hortense is barefooted, and a kind sailor 
charitably cuts down a pair of his old 
ehoes to fit her tiny feet — '* a present," 
said Josephine, when seated upon the 
throne of France, " which gave me more 
pleasure than any other I ever received." 
They arrived in Paris in the morning of 
that reign of terror, the story of which 
has made the ear of humanity to tingle. 
The father of Hortense bled under the 
guillotine ; her mother was plunged into 
a dungeon ; and this poor child, with her 
brother £ugene, was left in friendlessness 
and beggary in the streets of Paris. A 
charitable neighbour sheltered and fed 
them . Her mother was liberated, became 
the wife of Napoleon, and was surrounded 
with dazzling splendour, such as the 
Caesars never rivalled. We now meet 
Hortense, radiant in vouthful beauty, one 
of the most admired and courted m the 
midst of the glittering throng, which, like 
a fairy vision, dazzles all eyes in the 
gorgeous apartment of Versailles and St. 
Cloud. Her person is adorned with the 
most costly fabrics, and the most brilliant 
gems which Europe can afford. The 
nobles and princes of the proudest courts 
vie with each other for the honour of her 
hand. She is led to her sumptuous bridals 
by the brother of the emperor ; becomes 
the spouse of a king, and takes her seat 
upon the throne of Holland. But in the 
midst of all this external splendour, she is 
wretched at heart. Not one congenial 
feeling unites her with the companion to 
whom she is bound. Louis, weary of 
regal pomp and constraint, abdicates the 
throne ; and Hortense, weary of her pen- 
sive and unambitious spouse, abandons 
him. They agree to separate, each to 
journey along, unattended by the other, 
the remainder of life's pilgrimage. Hor- 
tense seeks a joyless refuge in a Swiss 
valley. The tornado of a counter-revolu- 
tion sweeps over Europe, and all her 
exalted friends and towering hopes are 
prostrated in the dust. Lingering years 
of disappointment and sadness pass over 
her, and old age, with its infirmities, 
deposits her upon a dying bed. One only 
child (now the President of the French 
Republic), the victim of corroding ambi- 
tion, and of ceaselessly-gnawing discon- 
tent, stands at her bed-side to close her 
eyes, and to follow her, a solitary and 
lonely mourner, to the grave. The dream 
of life has passed. The shadow has 
vanished away. Who can fathom the 
mystery of the creation of such a 
drama ? 



LOSE NOTHING FOR WANT OF ASKING. 

Men seldom lose anything for want of 
asking here on earth, although they often 
ask and get nothing. I invite young 
men to remember this in the matter of 
their souls. I invite them to ask of Him 
who giveth to all liberally. I invite 
them, wherever they are, to pray. 

Prayer is the life-breath of a man's 
soul. Without it we may have a name 
to live, and be counted Christians ; but 
we are dead in the sight of God. The 
feeling that we must cry to God for 
mercy and peace is a mark of grace, 
and the habit of spreading before Him 
our soul's wants is an evidence that we 
have the Spirit of adoption. And prayer 
is the appointed way to obtain the relief of 
our spiritual necessities, — it opens the trea- 
sury, and sets the fountain flowing, — and 
if we have not, it is because we ask not. 

Prayer is the way to procure the out- 
pouring of the Spirit upon our hearts. 
Jesus has promised the Holy Ghost, the 
Comforter. He is ready to come down 
with all his precious gifts, renewing, sanc- 
tifying, purifying, strengthening, cheer- 
ing, encouraging, enlightening, teachings 
directing, guiding into all truth. But 
then He waits to be entreated. 

And here it is — I say it with sorrow — 
here it is, that men fall short so miserably. 
Few indeed are to be found who pray, — 
many who go down on their knees, and 
say a form perhaps, — but few who pray ; 
—few who cry unto God, — few who call 
upon the Lord, — few who seek as if they 
wanted to find, — few who knock as if 
they hungered and thirsted, — few who 
wrestle, — few who strive with God ear- 
nestly for an answer, — ^few who give Him 
no rest, — few who continue in prayer, — 
few who watch unto prayer, — few who 
pray always without ceasing, and faint 
not. Yes I few pray. It is just one of 
the things assumed as a matter of course, 
but seldom practised ; — a thing which is 
everybody's business, but in fact hardly 
anybody performs. 

Young men, believe me, if your soul is 
to be saved, you must pray. God has no 
dumb children. If you are to resist the 
world, the flesh, and the devil, you must 
pray : — it is vain to look for strength in 
the hour of trial, if it has not been sought 
for. You may be thrown with those who 
never do it, — you may have to sleep in 
the same room with some one who never 
asks anything of God, — ^still, mark my 
words, you must pray. 
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I can quite believe you find great diffi- 
culties about it) — difficulties about oppor- 
tunities, and seasons, and places. I dare 
not lay down too positive rules on such 
points as these. I leave them to your 
own conscience. You must be guided by 
circumstances. Our Lord Jesus Christ 
prayed on a mountain ; Isaac prayed in 
the fields ; Hezekiah turned his face to 
the wall as he lay upon his bed ; Daniel 
prayed by a river side ; Peter, the apostle, 
on the hoi? e-top. I have heard of young 
men praying- in stables and hay-lofts* 
All that I contend for is this, you must 
know what it is to ** enter into your 
closet," Matt. vi. 6. There must be 
stated times when you must speak with 
God, face to face, — ^you must every day 
have your seasons for prayer. You must 
pray. 

Without this all advice and counsel is 
useless. This is that piece of spiritual 
armour which Paul names last in his 
catalogue, in Ephesians vi., but it is in 
truth first in value and importance. This 
is that meat which you must daily eat, if 
you would travel safely through the wil- 
derness of this life. It is only in the 
strength of this that you will get onward 
towards the mount of God. I have heard 
it said that the needle-grinders of Shef- 
field sometimes wear a magnetic mouth- 
piece at their work, which catches all the 
fine dust that flies around them, prevents 
it entering their lungs, and so saves their 
lives. Prayer is the mouth-piece that 
you must wear continually, or else you 
will never work on uninjured by the 
unhealthy atmosphere of this sinful world. 
You must pray. 

Young men, be sure no time is so well 
spent as that which a man spends upon 
biji knees. Make time for this, whatever 
your employment may be. Think of 
David, king of all Israel : what does he 
Bay? — *< Evening, and morning, and at 
noon, will I pray, and cry aloud : and He 
shall hear my voice," Psa. Iv. 17. Think 
of Daniel. He had all the business of a 
kingdom on his hands ; — yet he prayed 
three times a day. See there the secret 
of his safety in wicked Babylon. Think 
of Solomon. He begins his reign with 
prayer for help and assistance, and hence 
bis wonderful prosperity. Think of Ne- 
hemiah. He could find time to pray to 
the God of heaven, even when standing 
in the presence of his master, Artaxerxes. 
Think of the example these godly men 
have left you, and go and do likewise. — 
Bn\ J. C. Byle, 



THE BIBLE DISTRIBUTOR AMONG 
ROBBERS.* 

During the revolutionary troubles of 
the year 1848, a band of robbers had 
established themselves in the great manu- 
facturing town of Lyons, in the south of 
France. They were rough fellows, with 
faces that looked fit only for the gallows, 
and hearts hard as the street paving of 
the town. To judge from their appear- 
ance, they would think no more of taking 
away a man's life than of blowing out a 
rushlight. But nothing prospers in this 
world without some sort of government, 
and these robbers knew it; so they chose 
one of their number for a captain, and in 
this case it was the one most accomplished 
in all kinds of robbery and murder. And 
then they raised their hands to heaven 
and swore, that none of them would ever 
leave or betray the band, and that if any 
should nevertheless break the oath, the 
rest would pursue and kill him. And 
now they went forth to plunder and 
murder, and all the people of the neigh- 
bourhood, who besides their heads had 
temporal goods to lose, were full of terror 
and dismay. 

At this time there was assembled in 
Lyons another band, which, like these 
robbers in the forest, sent out their mes- 
sengers in every direction, and so hunted 
after all sorts of people. And where these 
messengers appeared, many a one has 
trembled. It is true they were not 
armed like the robbers with pistols, and 
such murderous weapons, but out of their 
wallets peeped large and small books; 
and when the messengers read out of 
them, it was to many a listener as if a 
two-edged sword pierced through his 
soul. For in the books was much 
written about the holy God, who brings 
sinners before his tribunal, and about the 
Saviour Jesus Christ, who so mercifully 
takes upon himself the sins of those who 
heartily repent and seek forgiveness from 
him. 

One of the missionaries of this society 
resolved one day to go into the forest to 
the robbers ; not, indeed, that he might 
become one of them, but, with the help 
of God, to put an end to their unrighteous 
profession. It was truly a dangerous 
thing to do, and I really begin to tremble 
when I think how the lawless fellows in 
the forest yonder will handle the poor 
man. He might well think about it too ; 
but God had given him a brave heart, so 

• From the Berlin "Neuette Nachriehten au9 dem 
Reiche GoUet," December, 1850. 
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that he didn't trouhle himself ahout it 
further than to say to himself that at most 
they could only destroy his body, but 
were not able to kill his soul. "l{ I 
fall," he thought, **1 shall go straight to 
heaven, and there it is far better than in 
this poor world, especially in France. 
And would not my life be amply repaid 
if, by the word of God, the soul of one of 
these robbers should be saved ?" So he 
filled his wallet with Bibles, and stepped 
away bravely into the wood. Soon he 
was lost in the thicket, and, after a few 
miles, he came upon the outposts of the 
eamp. 

'* Who goes there?'' cried a rough voice, 
which seemed to pierce our Bible dis- 
tributor through bone and marrow. Soon 
several horribles-looking forms came out 
of the thicket, surrounded the adventur- 
ous intruder, and scrutinized him with 
curious looks. He had, meanwhile, re- 
covered courage to meet their wild, scorn- 
ful faces. 

"What brings you here, fellow?" cried 
the robbers. 

''I come," replied he, with a firm 
voice, '*to bring you the word of God, 
and to warn you from the path of ruin, 
before the judgment of God breaks over 
you." 

A wild, fiendish laugh interrupted the 
address. "Ha! ha! ha!" cried the 
comrades, " this is a capital fellow, and 
a good roast for our captain ! There you 
can finish your sermon. It's just what 
he likes, and he'll reward you for it. 
Pack up your books ; over yonder you'll 
do more business! March! On with 
you!" 

With these words they thrust him for- 
ward, and brought him to their captain. 
At the sight of such a body of ruffians, 
playing with their muskets as if they 
were toy guns, the stoutest heart might 
have quailed ; but our man of God stood 
calm. 

"What do you want, fellow?" asked 
the captain, haughtily. 

" I come to bring you the word of God," 
replied the missionary, firmly. 

" Do you know who we are? Do you 
know us?" he asked again. 

"Certainly, I know you," was the 
answer. " You are the wickedest of the 
wicked, the most daring of sinners. You 
are the terror of the neighbourhood; but 
the anger of God will burst over you, and 
destroy you before you think it. He is a 
righteous God, and will not leave the 
wicked unpunished." 



As before, the fearless speaker was sow 
interrupted by a burst of laughter. A 
flood of sneers and curses was poured on 
him, but he did not allow himself to be 
disturbed, and only raised his voice the 
louder. 

"Repent!" he cried; "even for you 
there is mercy and forgiveness ; even for 
you is the Saviour, the Son of God, come, 
if you repent, and be converted. Now is 
the time. His love has sent me here; 
the arms of his love are opened to you." 
The wild laughter was stilled, but instead 
of it a low murmur was heard. The wild 
eyes glared with rage ; involuntarily they 
pointed their muskets at the daring mil- 
sionary ; but a glance from the captain, 
and he would have paid for his boldneu 
with his life. But the eye of God 
watched over him, and his courage wsb 
undisturbed. 

" Do you know," shouted the captain, 
" that your life is in our hands ?" 

" Without God's permission you cannot 
touch a hair of my head," replied the 
missionary, raising his warning and ex- 
horting voice still louder, and distributing 
his Bibles right and left. By degrees the 
murmur was hushed. The robbers began 
even to show respect to the courageous 
man . Many a heart might have trembled 
at that moment, but the devil had bound 
their chains too firmly. They had taken 
that fearful oath, never to leave the band. 
It could be broken only by death. Pre- 
sently the captain exclaimed, " Take the 
man away, but do him no harm!" He 
was obeyed, and, with oaths and curses, 
they led him out of the wood ; and he, 
praising God in his heart, made the best 
of his way back to Lyons. 

Now many of my readers may think 
the Bible distributor might have spared 
himself his troublesome journey, for the 
robbers will be robbers still. Have 
patience ! The word of God never re- 
turns empty, but will accomplish what- 
ever he pleases. But to proceed. 

The captain had himself received a 
New Testament, and, as he was one day 
strolling through the wood, he took the 
book out of his pocket and read it, to pass 
away the time. He was astonished at 
what he saw there, and he read on and 
on. He had never heard such things 
before. His conscience was awakened, 
and the life he had led appeared darker 
and darker to his mind. He became 
uneasy. Every day he separated from 
his comrades, and wandered about the 
wood. To them such conduct appeared 
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lomewhat BUBpieiaiiti and they began to 
whisper amoDg themselyei. But hie be- 
eame every day more alive to the misery 
of his sins ; the judgment of God was to 
him fearful, and the love of Christ burned 
in his hard heart : he could no longer 
belong to the band. But how could he 
leave it? Should he run away? Now 
we should not think it wrong, but our 
captain would not break his oath, even 
with robbers. For a long time he 
struggled thus with himself; but at last 
be assembled the band. They hastened 
together, in the hope that he was going 
to lead them out again on some profitable 
expedition. But they were not a little 
astonished when the captain addressed 
them as follows : — 

"Comrades!" he cried, "hitherto I 
have been your leader : henceforth I am 
•0 no more. This book here has shown 
me that we are on the way to ruin. A 
fearful oath bound me to you; but my 
resolution is taken. I am in your hands. 
If you wish to kill me, you can do it ; 
but never again can I bring myself to lead 
the eursed life of a robber !" 

In mute astonishment the comrades 
listened to their leader. A murmur of 
rage ran through the company, but soon 
anger gave place to sympathy. After 
long consultation, they came to the de- 
termination of letting the captain go 
quietly away. Once more he raised his 
warning voice to his old companions, re- 
minded them of the wrath of God, whose 
commandments they bad broken, and of 
the great love of the Redeemer if they 
repented, and urged them earnestly to 
quit with him their life of sin. The 
leaven worked. Soon afterwards the band 
broke up. Many of its members followed 
their captain, and were converted; and 
the society which first sent their mission- 
ary into the wood has received several of 
them into its office, as companions of its 
labours. S. W. B. 



A POWDER MAGAZINE AT SEA. 

The distribution, during a heavy ac- 
tion, of gunpowder throughout — say a 
120-gun ship — requires so many precau- 
tions, that it would be impracticable even 
briefly to enumerate them. As soon as 
the drum beats to action, there is hastily 
rigeed up in the middle of each deck — 
and consequently between decks — what, 
at first sight, appears to be a large flannel 
phantom, with two short arms or fins, one 



drawn inwards and the other projecting 
outwards. Within this shapeless " screen*^' 
— concealed from view, and consequently 
from sparks of fire — there are stationed one 
or two trusty men, whose duty it is to deli- 
ver to the running powder-men, through 
the flannel sleeve which is turned out- 
wards, a series of cartridges as fast as 
they are handed up from below, and, pgr 
cantrai to receive through the flannel 
sleeve which is turned inwards the lea- 
thern buckets which require to be reple- 
nished; and certainly it is impossible, 
even for a moment, to contempmte this 
operation without reflecting what a strange 
position it is for any human being to 
occupy ; for, although he can see nothing 
whatever of what is going on, he is ae 
much exposed to be shot as those who, 
within a few feet of him, are flgfating the 
guns. 

The two magazines (one fore and the 
other aft) from which the powder, under 
the direction of a mate or midshipman, 
is, with innumerable precautions, handed 
up, and then, through the phantom, deli- 
vered on deck, are lighted by external 
powerful lamps, which, glaring through 
two thick glass bulls'-eyes, cast a sort of 
pale moonlight on him whose duty it is, 
amidst the roar of cannon vomiting forth 
fire and fury, calmly at intervals to watch 
the black hands of a white dial by his 
side, upon which are inscribed the words 
"distant," "full," "reduced," "stop," 
and, in obedience thereto, to select and 
hand out seriatim the different descrip- 
tions of cartridges required for the three 
ranges above indicated ; and thus, al- 
though far below the surface of the ocean 
— out of the reach of all shot, and secluded 
from his thousand messmates — he can 
guess probably more accurately than most 
of them his distance from the enemy. The 
various cartridges over which he presides 
are respectively taken from zinc boxes, 
which, arranged in tiers separated by 
passages like those in a wine-cellar, are 
so hermetically closed that if, in case of 
fire, it should suddenly be deemed neces- 
sary to drown the magazine, the water, 
it is said, would flood them without wet- 
ting the powder, which would be again 
fit for action as soon as, through another 
stop-cock, the fluid had been turned off 
into the hold. 

The cost for powder alone, of a single 
discharge of the armament of a line-of- 
battle ship of 120 guns, is upwards of 
20/. The cost for powder alone of 
the firing of a morning and evening 
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gun ezceeds 100/. a year. — Sir F, B, 
Head, 



EFFECTS OP POPERY ON A NATION'S 
INTELLECT. 

A tupiNE indolence, and a profound 
ignorance upon all subjects most dear to 
man in his social state, are .the necessary 
results of Popery. Agriculture, and 
every branch of rural economy, sink into 
a state of deplorable degradation. Such 
is yet nearly the condition of the most 
beautiful provinces of Naples, Rome, 
Spain, and Portugal, where miserv, fana- 
ticism, immorality, and all the kindred 
vices which naturally spring up amongst 
people in such circumstances, are deeply 
engendered. 

On the contary, what activity, what 
perfection in rural economy and manage- 
ment strikes the observation of the be- 
holder, amidst the cold and inhospitable 
fields of Scotland, in Great Britain, and 
in Holland! There a new creation 
seems to have sprung up under the hand 
of man ; because they labour for them- 
selves, Industry is powerful, because it is 
free, and directed by an education suit- 
able to the condition of the people. 

The contrast between the indubitable 
effects of the two religions is most evident 
throughout Germany and in Switzerland, 
where the territorial lines of the respec- 
tive states, crossing each other frequently, 
cause the traveller to pass in a moment 
from a Catholic to a Protestant country. 
Who has not been struck with the un- 
thrifliness which almost universally pre- 
vails in Roman Catholic countries, con- 
trasting so strongly with the great 
prosperity of countries in the North ; with 
Holland and with. England ? No one can 
be ignorant to what an odious and revolt- 
ing excess mendicity exists in most papal 
communities; how sensibly it increases 
as you approach the centre of catholi- 
city, until finally it reaches its acme in 
Rome itself. In short, whoever has seen 
many Catholic and Protestant cities, must 
have remarked the immense difference 
between them in this respect. When the 
traveller meets with miserable hamlets, 
covered with straw, the peasants dejected, 
debased, and almost forced to beggary, 
he runs little risk of being deceived in 
concluding that he is in a Catholic state : 
if, on the contrary, he beholds neat and 
smiling dwellings, affording the appear- 
ance of ease and industry, fields well 
cultivated, and the cultivation widely 



extended, it is highly probable that he is 
amongst Protestants. 

If we pass from the culture of the 
earth to that of the mind, Switzerland 
presents the same contrariety between the 
two religions. How many men of science 
and literature do we claim who have been 
turned out from the schools of Geneva ! 
Berne, Lucerne, Basle, Zurich, and Schaff- 
hausen, have their literary annals filled 
with names deservedly known to fame ; 
whilst Catholic Switzerland has not pro- 
duced one single man eminent in any 
department of science. 

We may remark further, that the jour- 
nals and periodicals of Protestant coun- 
tries are much more grave and intellec- 
tual than similar publications in Spain or 
Italy, or those of France previous to 
1789. 

Compare, too, the universities of Eng- 
land, Holland, Scotland, and Germany, 
with those of Italy and Spain, and we 
advance no paradox when we assert, that 
there is more real learning in one such 
university as Gottenburg, Helmstadt, 
Halle or Jena, than in all the universi- 
ties of Spain united. The difference 
between the Catholic and the Protestant 
universities in Germany is so striking, 
that a stranger travelling in that country, 
and passing from the former into the 
latter, would think that he had in one 
hour passed over four hundred leagues, 
or lived through a space of four hundred 
years. He who passes from Salamanca to 
Cambridge, passes at once from the era of 
Scotus to that of Newton. Appropriately 
does a writer, once a Roman Catholic, 
remark, *< The spirit which made Galileo 
recant upon his knees his discoveries in 
astronomy, still compels popish professors 
to teach the Copernican system as an 
hypothesis. Astronomy must ask the 
inquisitor's leave to see with her own 
eyes. Geography was long compelled to 
shrink before them. Divines were made 
the judges of Columbus* plan of dis- 
covery, as well as appointed to allot a 
species to the Americans. A spectre 
monk haunts the geologist in the lowest 
cavities of the earth ; and one of flesh 
and blood watches the philosopher on 
its surface. Anatomy is suspected and 
watched closely whenever it takes up the 
scalpel ; and medicine has many a pang 
to endure, while endeavouring to expunge 
inoculation and the use of bark from the 
catalogue of mortal sins/' Popery, in short, 
chains down the human mind wherever 
it gains an ascendant influence. R* 
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THE DISENTOUBED CITY. 
Hi VI HO travelled some ten miles from 
Naples, we leave the nea on the right, 
ind find ourAelvcB in a tract of country 
bearing quite a rural aspect. " Here 
and there," aa;a a touriit, "ve pais the 
callage of a humble vine-dreaser or 
farmer; now we turn round a cluster of 
mvl berrf -trees ; and finally, in the midst 
of at great a degree of solitude as one 
meets with in the heart of the country, 
and without any kind of warning, we find 
ooiselves all at once walking on the 

Kvement of a city — a city of the dead — 
mpeil." 

Buried for a considerable period, its 
Hie wu only traditionally known to be in 
Campania, till, in 1748, while some ckcb- 
vaCions were going' on, its remains were 
accidentally discovered. The circum- 
stiuieei which brought about so great a 
disaster aa tbe destruction of the city are 
loo well known to require detuled de- 
seription. It may be observed, however, 

M*T, 1851. 



that Pompeii, originally on the sea-shore, 
ia now one mile distant; this striking 
change being the result of volcanic action. 
In the reign of Titua, a.d. 79, Vesuvius, 
which had been sleeping for ages, burst 
forth in great fury, spreading desolation 
around. For eight days and nights this 
mountain poured forth showers of stones 
and ashes, mingled with streams of mud 
and hot water, burying tbe cities of 
Stafajie, HercuUneum, and Pompeii be- 
neath beds of tuff and lapilli, and shutting 
up in darkness their works of art. 

Thus for eighteen centuries Pompeii 
was entombed. Its disentombment began 
in 1755, There has been brought to light 
an ample fund of entertainment for the 
curious investigator. Here the antiqua- 
rian rambler may perambulate, and be- 
hold the ruins of works of art, thopa and 
houses, the foium, temples, a bathine- 
establishment, courts of justice, with the 
vaulted prison beneath them. E^Mim these 
he learns much with reference to Roman 
social life. 
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Some remarkable facta are related with 
reference to some who perished in the 
ruins. There was found in the villa 
called the House of Diomedes, the skeleton 
of a female, with the remains of bracelets, 
rings, and jewels on her person. This 
person was evidently a lady, and probably 
mistress of the establishment ; and " near 
to this villa, it is said, the body of a man 
had been found, grasping bags of money 
and keys in his haadi, as if struek down 
in the effort to escape with these valu- 
ables." 

One individual, with her son, perished 
on tbis occasion, the mention of whose 
name excites in the Christian's heart 
some feelings of interest<-«the Jewess 
Drusilla, wife of Felix, of whom it is said 
that ** he sent for Paul, and heard him 
concerning the faith in Christ* And as 
he reasoned of righteousnessi temperance, 
and judgment to come, Felix trembled, 
and answered, Go thy way for this time ; 
when I have a convenient season I wUl 
call for thee," Acts xxiv. 24, 25. May 
the sudden destruction which removed 
his wife from the world, prove • salutary 
warning to us to receive the message of 
mercy through faith in a crucified Re- 
deemer while it Is presented to us, seeing 
no man kuoweth the day or manner of 
his death ! 

The engraving at the head of our 
article represents the Temple of Isis, 
which is thus described by a visitor to 
the excavated city: — '* One group of 
ruins, in good preservation, was pomted 
out to us as being all that remained of the 
Temple of Isis — a building in the Roman 
Doric order, possessing some fine mosaics. 
At the further extremity of the interior 
stood the altar, from wnich a statue of 
Isis had been removed when the building 
was uncovered. We were conducted into 
some apartments behind, and were here 
shown a recess, where the priests of the 
temple were concealed when they uttered 
the oracular responses supposed to be 
pronounced by the goddess. The accom- 
modations for the priests had been on an 
extensive scale, and included cooking, 
dining, and sleeping apartments. When 
the kitchen was explored, it was found 
well provided with cooking utensils and 
different articles of food. The skeleton 
of a man, supposed to have been the 
cook, was found in the kitchen, with an 
axe in his hand, near a hole in the wall, 
which he had made in order to effect his 
escape. In the temple, the skeleton of a 
priest had been also found, with a bag of 



money in his hand. His avarice or care- 
fulness, in remaining to secure the trea- 
sures of the temple, had been the cause 
of his destruction." 

And as at Pompeii, so shall it be one 
day with a sinful world. The numbered 
hour is on the wing, when the trumpet of 
the archangel shall proclaim the termina- 
tion of man's abused period of probation. 
That solemn blast will penetrate the 
haunts of commerce and of busy enter- 
prise. The merchant, the speculator, the 
student, the statesman, the monarch, and 
the peasant must alike listen to it. Nor 
will there be any place for retreat. Oh 
how wise, then—now, while the Saviour 
invites — to flee to him, as the appointed 
refuge, so as to be sheltered within his 
robe of righteousness, when the terrors of 
the Lord are revealed to a guilty world ! 

H. 

THE L06GAN STONE. 

This fkr^lkmed rock arises on the top 
of a bold promontory of granite, jutting 
fkr out into the sea, split into the wildest 
forms, and towering precipitously to a 
height of a hundred feet. When you reach 
the jLoggan Stone, after some little climb- 
ing up perilous-looking places, you see a 
eolld irregular mass of granite, which is 
computed to weigh eighty-five tons, rest- 
ing by its centre only, on a flat broad rock, 
which, in its turn, rests on several others 
stretching out around it on all sides. You 
are told by the guide to turn your back 
to the uppermost stone ; to place your 
shoulders under one particular part of its 
lower edfi^e, which is entirely discon- 
nected, all round, with the supporting 
rock below ; and in this position to push 
upwards slowly and steadily, then to 
leave off again for an instant, then to 
push once more, and so on, until after a 
few moments of exertion, you feel the 
whole immense mass above you moving 
as you press against it. You redouble 
your efforts, then turn round and see the 
massy Loggan Stone, set in motion by 
nothing but your own pair of shoulders, 
slowly rocking backwards and forwards 
with an alternate ascension and declen- 
sion, at the outer edges, of at least three 
inches I You have treated eighty-five 
tons of granite like a child's cradle; and, 
like a child's cradle, those eighty-five 
tons have rocked at your will I 

The pivot on which the Loggan Stone 
is thus easily moved is a small protrusion 
at its base, on all sides of which the 
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whole surrounding weight of rock is, bv 
an accident of nature, so exactly equal- 
ized as to keep its poise in the nicest 
balance on the one little point in its lower 
surface, which rests on the flat granite 
slab beneath. But perfect as this balance 
appears at present, it has lost something, 
the merest hair's-breadth, of its original 
faultlessness of adjustment. The rock is 
not to be bioved now, either so easily or 
so much as it could once be moved. Six- 
and-twenty years since, it was overthrown 
by artificial means, and was then lifted 
again into its former position. This is 
the story of the affair, as it was related 
to me by a man who was an eye-witness 
of the process of restoring the stone to its 
proper place. 

In the year 1824, a certain lieutenant 
in the royal navy, then in command of a 
cutter stationed off the southern coast of 
Cornwall, was told of an ancient Cornish 
prophecy, that no human power should 
ever succeed in overturning the Loggan 
Stone. No sooner was the prediction 
communicated to him, than he conceived 
a morbid ind mischievous ambition to 
falsify practically an assertion which the 
commonest common sense might have 
informed him had sprung from nothing 
but popular error and popular supersti- 
tion. Accompanied by a body of picked 
men from his crew, he ascended to the 
Loggan Stone, ordered several levers to 
be placed under it at one point, gave the 
word to *' heave," and the next moment 
had the miserable satisfaction of seeing 
one of the most remarkable natural curi- 
osities in the world utterly destroyed, for 
aught he could foresee to the contrary, 
under his own directions I 

But fortune befriended the Loggan 
Stone. One edge of it, as it rolled over, 
became fixed by a lucky chance in a cre- 
vice in the rocks immediately below the 
granite slab from which it had been 
started. Had this not happened, it must 
have fallen over a sheer precipice, and 
been lost in the sea. By another acci- 
dent, equally fortunate, two labouring 
men, at work in the neighbourhood, were 
led by curiosity secretly to follow the 
lieutenant and his myrmidons up to the 
itone. Having witnessed, from a secure 
hiding-place, all that occurred, the two 
workmen, with great propriety, inunedi- 
ately hurried off to inform the lord of the 
manor of the wanton act of destruction 
they had seen perpetrated. 

The news was soon communicated 
throughout the district, and thence 



throughout all Cornwall. The indigna- 
tion of the whole country was clroused. 
Antiquaries, who believed the Loggan 
Stone to have been balanced by the 
Druids ; philosophers, who held that it 
was produced by an eccentricity of na- 
tural formation; ignor&nt people, who 
cared nothing about Druids, or natural 
formations, but who liked to climb up 
and rock the stone whenever they passed 
near it ; tribes of guides, who lived by 
showing it; innkeepers in the neigh- 
bourhood, to whom it had brought cus- 
tomers by hundreds; tourists of every 
degree, who were on their way to see it 
— all joined in one general clamour of 
execration against the overthrower of the 
rock: A full report of the affair was 
forwarded to the Admiralty ; and the 
Admiralty, for once, acted vigorously for 
the public advantage, and mercifully 
spared the public purse. 

The lieutenant was ofiicially informed 
that his commission was in danger, un- 
less he set up the Loggan Stone again in 
its proper place. The materials for com- 
passing this achievement were offered to 
him, gratis, from the dockyards ; but he 
was left to his own resources to defray 
the expense of employing workmen to 
help him. Being by this time awakened 
to a proper sense of the mischief he had 
done, and to a tolerably strong conviction 
of the disagreeable position in which he 
was placed with the Admiralty, he ad- 
dressed himself vigorously to tne task of 
repairing his fault. Strong bearers were 
planted about the Loggan Stone, chains 
were parsed round it, pullies were rigged, 
and capstans were manned. Afler a 
week's hard ^ork and brave perseverance 
on the part of every one employed in the 
labour, the rock was pulled back into its 
former position, but not into its former 
perfection of balance ; it has never moved 
since as freely as it moved before. 

As for the lieutenant, he paid dearly 
for his freak ; — he was a poor man ; the 
expenses attendant on the work of re- 
placing the rock were so heavy as almost 
to ruin him ; and at the day of his death 
he had not succeeded, it is said, in 
defraying them all. — Rambles beyond 
Railways, 

RISE EARLY. 

The following hints, at this season of 
the year especially, may be useful to 
some of our readers. May is a good 
month in which to commence the prac- 
tice of early rising. 

o2 
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Every man wbo deiircs to be intelli- 
{^ent and ha^py, should learn to rise early 
in the rooming. He should do this for 
various and strong reasons ; among which 
are the following : 

1. It is healthy to rite early,— J.i is 
scarcely possible to find a healthy person, 
very old, who has not been habitually an 
early riser. Sickly and Infirm old people 
I know there may be, who have been in 
the habit, through life, of late rising ; but 
not many healthy ones. The following 
are the names and ages of several men, 
most of whom were eminent and remark- 
ably healthy, who were distinguished for 
earW rising. Some of them rose as early 
as n>ur o'clock in winter and aummer; 
and one or two of them as early as three 
in summer. 

Dr. Franklin, eighty-four ; John Wes- 
ley, eighty-eight ; Bufibn, the naturalist, 
eighty-one; Stanislaus, king of Poland, 
eighty-nine; lord Coke, eighty- five; 
Fuseli, the painter, eighty-one ; Wash- 
ington, sixtv-eight ; Matthew Hale, sixty- 
eight ; bishop Burnett, seventy -two; 
James Mason, one hundred ; Lewis 
Comaro, over one hundred. 

2. It is delightful to rise early, — Can 
any one entertain a doubt on this point ? 
None can, I am sure, who have tried it 
All the early risers I have ever seen, find 
early rising agreeable. 

3. It is good for the mental or thinking 
powers to rise early, — Solomon says, " Let 
us get up early to the vineyard ; let us 
see if the vines flourish; if the tender 
grane appears ; if the pomegranates bud 
forth." The wise man takes it for granted 
here that the mind is active at this hour 
in observation, as it truly is. There is 
not a little reason to believe that Solomon 
devoted this sacred season, as some have 
called it, to the study of ** the hyssop," 
the " cedar," and other plants and trees ; 
and that it was his morning studies that 
enabled him to become a teacher of fdl 
the kings of the then known world. 

4. It is economical to rise early, — ^The 
old proverb says, 

*' Early to bed, and early to rise, 
Makei men healthy, wealthy, and wise." 

Exercise of the body, whether in recrea- 
tion or at labour, is worth a great deal 
more in the morning than at any other 
time of the day. An early walk is much 
more agreeable, as well as more useful, 
than a later one. The labour of the 
farmer and the mechanic is also more 
agreeable in the morning than at any 



other time, to say nothing of its useful- 
ness. The lesson of the school or of the 
family is easier studied, better under- 
stood, and more readily retained than at 
any other time. Devotion, too, is more 
spiritual at this hour than at any other 
part of the day. 

5. It is rationid to rise early. — ^To lie 
snoring in the morning after the sun is 
up, or even after early dawn, not only 
renders us like animals, but like animals of 
the most stupid sort — the woodchuck, the 
bear, the marmot, and the swine I P. 



THE UNEQUAL YOKE. 

"Finished in France," thought Mrs. 
M , as she gazed with deep interest 
upon the daughters of a departed friend, 
and welcomed them to England, after 
three years' residence in the school of a 
French convent. " My old-fashioned 
English Protestantism is suspicious of 
finish." 

" Well, dear Mrs. M.," cried Georgina, 
theyounger of the two," I guess the mean- 
ing of that long anxious gaza. Tou are 
not gratifying our vanity by admiration 
at our improvement; but you are won- 
dering how far we have advanced in the 
religion of Rome." 

" Your guess was suggested by the 
tone of my letters, I suspect," said Mrs. 
M., smiling; ''but if I confess to the 
correctness of it, I hope you can afford 
me a satisfactory answer." 

"I will only answer for myself, for 
Annette would make a charming nun; she 
is too ^ood for this naughty world, and I 
do believe there was some hope that she 
would have professed, and been canon- 
ized, and then her works of supereroga- 
tion would have been useful to me." 

Annette looked distressed, but an- 
swered Mrs. M.'s inquiring glance. " I 
am glad Georgina does not undertake to 
answer for me, for you might imagine 
that I had disregarded your instructions, 
dear madam. I have not forgotten the 
prayer of Christ for his people, not that 
they might be taken out of the world, but 
that they should be kept from the evil." 

** Then vou are not ensnared by the 
pretence of the holy seclusion of a con> 
vent, notwithstanding Georgina's assur- 
ance of canonization ?" 

" Ob, no! I examined carefully before 
I formed my opinions, and am satisfied 
that this religion of superstitions and 
ceremonies, with its supreme priesthood, 
is not the religion of the gospel of Christ. 
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I tbink my residence in the midst of 
idolatry and superstition has not been 
productive of harm ; but I am certain 
that only the grace of God has shielded 



me. 



** Do you hear the same testimony, 
dear Georgina ? " asked their friend. 

" I couta not for a moment imagine 
there was danger," replied she. ** I 
admired Popery's splendid outside, for it 
consists of most beautiful things. Pro- 
cessions grand and solemn; music most 
enchanting ; cathedrals most gorgeous; 
good works most self-denying; but I 
could not find real religion in any of 
these. And inside, it is only revolting to 
common sense and Scripture, with its 
masses, and confessions, and penances, 
all alike unworthy of man to offer, or of 
God to accept. And as for the poor 
nuns, their * death to the world,' as they 
are cheated into calling it, is a most ex- 
traordinary drill for the tomb. The pri- 
vate history of their hades would be very 
edifying to the world they have re- 
nounced, if we could be favoured with it. 
I shall never hear that expression, ' dead 
to the world,' without thinking of the 
corpse-like apparitions of St. C ." 

" It is an unhappy association, indeed," 
said Mrs. M., *'for the expression is 
Scriptural, and the state of mind it de- 
Bcribes is right and desirable. Rome has 
in that, as in all her chief abominations, 
carnalized and caricatured a spiritual 
truth. But did you treat error with ridi- 
cule and levity, Georgina 1 " 

" With ridicule ! certainly," she re- 
plied ; " some of their conceits are too 
absurd for serious argument; and when 
an opponent got angry, I passed her on 
to Annette, who had to save me from 
being fed on bread and water, or sent 
home as a heretic, too incorrigible to be 
tolerated on any terms." 

" A Scriptural creed is good, but a 
renewed heart is the safest Protestantism. 
You must seek the latter, my dear young 
friend, or the former will avail you no- 
thing. Tou have escaped one danger, — 
take heed of another ; for the Scylla of 
infidelity is not less fatal than the Cha- 
ry bdis of Popery." 

** Popery must make more infidels than 
converts, I think ; but do not fear that 
we shall be wrecked on either side." 

Mrs. M. did not fear for Annette, but 
for the high-minded, intellectual, and 
self-complacent Georgina she had many 
fears. 

The two sisters, with a still younger 



one, who had joined them on their return 
to England, sat together one evening, 
after the duties of the day were over. 
Georgina held an open letter in her hand, 
and her eyes were intent upon the fan- 
tastic changes of the fire. Annette was 
watching her with fond affection, and 
Clara having stationed herself on a low 
stool at their feet, looked as if she were 
longing to fathom the minds of both. 
With gentle violence she sought to draw 
the letter from her sister's hand. 

" Dear Georgina, may I not see what 
has made you both so solenin and so 
thoughtful ? Something troubles you, and 
Annette is sad because you are so." 

" Annette need not be sad," said 
Georgina, affectionately endeavouring to 
caress away the anxious expression on 
her sister's countenance. "I shall do 
nothing hastily. You may read the 
letter, Clara, and give us your opinion on 
its contents." 

Clara seized the paper, and turned 
eagerly to the signature. 

" From Mrs. M. I What can she have 
to say, that need make you both look so 
miserable?" 

**She loves us, Clara. She was our 
mother's friend," said Annette, re- 
provingly. 

" On, she is such a quaint old-fashioned 
person ! If we were to follow her rules 
in every thing ," 

*' We should perhaps, do wiser and 
better than by following our own," inter- 
rupted Georgina; "so pray read the 
letter aloud, and spare us your saucy 
comments, at least until the end." 

'' It is no good report that I hear of 
you, my dear Georgina ; and if an earnest 
and affectionate remonstrance should hap- 
pily induce you to reconsider, and at last 
avoid the fatal step you meditate, the 
intrusion of an unsought and, perhaps, 
unwelcome opinion will stand acquitted 
before your mind, as it does at this mo- 
ment before my own. Forgive me for 
apparent harshness, for what the world 
may call bigotry or intolerance, when I 
speak the solemn truth, in all plainness 
and simplicity, for I covet not the art of 
so concealing it in some flattering dis- 
guise, as to render it pointless and in- 
operative. I do not say, 'perhaps this,' 
or 'possibly the other;' nay, for in my 
soul I am convinced that no marriage 
contracted between a Protestant and a 
Roman Catholic can be a marriage * in 
the Lord.' It has no sanction, no bless- 
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ing, from Heaven, and is the source of 
wretchedness and self-reproach in life 
and in death. Can you venture your 
earthly happiness on this godless founda- 
tion? Dare you look with peace and 
confidence to eternal happiness, while 
associating yourself by the dearest of all 
human ties with a religious system that 
dishonours God, and with persons living 
in disobedience to his commands ? How 
would the proud and high-spirited 
Georgina spurn the idea of an alliance 
with a thief or a blasphemer ! And why? 
Because the one 1 inures, the other shocks 
society. Yet it is God's commands that 
originated the tone in society which re- 
jects such fellowship. And oecause dis- 
obedience to another command, ' Thou 
shalt not bow down to them, nor worship 
them,' does not visibly injure nor shock 
society, but only insults the most high 
God and defies his authority, therefore 
will she choose to have fellowship and 
concord and unity with open and pro- 
fessed idolaters ? Dearest Georgina, think 
of the holy truth of God's word and 
gospel, in contrast with what you have 
seen and known of the church of Rome, 
both in principle and practice. 

'* But there is other, though lower 
ground whence this marriage must be 
viewed. You will give your whole heart, 
full of warm confiding affection, to the 
husband of your choice ; no ear, no eye, 
no voice presuming to come between on 
your part. But he cannot, he dares not 
reciprocate that confidence, for you will 
neither be first in consideration, nor chief 
in influence. His head and heart are in 
the keeping of his priest, with whom the 
firkt object in life is the good of his 
church ; and if you are now imposed on 
by promises that your husband will not 
interfere with your religious opinions, 
you will find, too late, that he is himself 
subject to the interference of a superior 
power, by which both conscience and 
conduct must be ruled. If you waver in 
your present views, you will be indulged, 
courted, met by all the appliances which 
unsanctified wisdom holds ready selected 
for each peculiar turn of mind. If you 
stand firm, you will be made to suffer by 
every channel through which a proud, 
sensitive heart like yours may be con- 
tinuaUy assailed ; for when Rome &ils to 
convert, she is bound to persecute; and 
there are martyrdoms in private life, in 
the secret experience of heretic wives and 
mothers, which if known (as they ought 
to be known), would deter many a 



thoughtless or confiding victim from such 
an unholy union. 

** One word more,. in brief allusion to a 
solemn consideration. In proportion to 
the value you set on God's eternal truth, 
must be your abhorrence of error, and 
your concern to witness its power over 
one to whom you are tenderly attached. 
Each advance you make in spirituality 
must bring into stronger contrast his 
heartless routine of useless formality ; 
and if removed from you in the darkness 
of his unauthorized reliance upon any 
name, or any merit substituted for, or 
mixed up with, that of Christ alone, how 
will you sustain the thought of eternal 
separation, or endure without despair the 
frightful contemplation of a death bereft 
of the only hope that could cheer your 
widowhood ? " 

'* Georgina!" exclaimed Clara, with 
flushed cheek and angry voice, " I can 
read no more. This is outrageous bigotry 
and fanaticism, worthy the days of bold 
Martin Luther or fierce John Knox ; but 
I will read 8om.e of it to Harrington him-* 
self, and ask ifohe recognises any resem- 
blance between the faith of his fathers 
and this description of it." 

''Not for the world, Clara ! It could 
do no good to show him what we think 
of his religion." 

" We, Annette ! Do you think thus of 
any one's religion? But leaving such 
uncharitable notions, do you not see that 
Mrs. M. has entirely forgotten Georgina's 
powers, as well as underrated her influ- 
ence ? Why, is it not far less rational to 
expect that the heretic can be converted 
or persecuted, than that my spirited, 
accomplished, fascinating sister will con- 
vert the idolater ? " 

" Idolater, Clara! it sounds frightful." 

"Oh!" she replied, laughingly, "the 
idolatry to which I allude will be no im- 
pediment to Georgina's happiness; but 
come, Georgina, tell us, haa Harrington 
ever asked you to change your religion ?" 

" No ; on the contrary, he as&ures me 
that he will never interfere with it in any 
way, and that there is no objection on 
the part of his church to such mar- 
riages." 

Mrs. M.*s remonstrances, Annette's 
apprehensions, her own misgivings were 
disregarded, and in a few months the 
young Roman Catholic received the hand 
of his Protestant bride. 

From the parish church and the Pro- 
testant minister, the bridal party passed 
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on to the Romiih chapel, where the 
popUh priest was waiting to reaew the 
eeremony and ratify the marriage. It 
was scarcely potsible for the spiritual 
guide and director of Harrington to look 
with indifference upon the inBuenee now 
brought to bear. upon the character of 
his friend. Georgina's graceful appear- 
ance, her bright intelligent face, her 
manner slightly tinged with condescen* 
sion to prejudice in standing before him 
to receive bis blessing, all warned the 
wary priest that it would be necessary to 
maintain careful oversight of the domestic 
life of his worldly devotee, lest, instead 
of gaining a daughter, ** the church" 
should lose a son. 

As to the correctness or otherwise of 
his anticipations, however, our readers 
must reserve their conclusions until the 
next chapter. 

» ■ 

THE GREAT TANKS OP CEYLON. 

No monuments of antiquity in the 
island are calculated to impress the tra^ 
▼eiler with such a conception of the 
former power and civilization of Ceylon, 
aa the gigantic ruins of the tanks and 
reaerv^mrs, in which the water, during 
the rains, was collected and preserved for 
the irrigati(m of their rice-lands. 

The number of these structures through- 
out vast districts now comparatively soli* 
tary, is quite incredible, and their indi- 
vidual extent far surpasses any works uf 
the kind with which I am acquainted 
elsewhere. Some of these enormous re- 
servoirs, constructed across the gorges of 
valleys, in^ order to throw back the 
streams that thence issue from the hills, 
cover an area equal to fifteen miles long 
by four or five in breadth ; and there are 
hundreds of a minor construction. 

These are almost universally in ruins ; 
and some idea of their magoitude and 
importance may be derived from the fol- 
lowing extract from my diary, of a visit 
made to one of them in the year 1848. 

" The tank to which I rode was that 
of Pathariecoloru, in the Wanny, about 
seventy miles to the north of Trincomalie, 
and about twenty- five miles distant from 
theses. 

'' The direction of the pathway had 
never been chosen with a view to the 
convenience of horsemen, and it ran 
along the embankments of neglected 
tanks, and over rocks of gneiss which 
occasionally diversify the monotonous 



level of. the forest, and on the sloping 
sides of which it was difficult to keep a 
secure footing. So little is the country 
known or frequented by Europeans, that 
the odear, or native headman, who acted 
as our guide to the great tank, told me I 
was the third white man who had visited 
it in thirty years. 

** About seven o'clock we reached the 
point of out destination, near the great 
breach in the embankment, having first, 
with difficulty, effected a passage over 
the wide stream which was flowing 
towards it from the basin of the tank. 
The huge tank itself was concealed from 
us by the trees with which it is over- 
grown, till we suddenly found ourselves 
at its foot. It is a prodigious work, 
nearly seven miles in length, at least 
three hundred feet broad at the base, 
upwards of sixty feet high, and faced 
throughout its whole extent by layers of 
squared stone. The whole aspect of the 
place, its magnitude, its loneliness, its 
gigantic strength even in its decay, re- 
minded me forcibly of ruins of a similar 
class described bv recent travellers at 
Uxmal and Palenke, in the solitudes of 
Yucatan and Mexico. 

" The fatal breach throush which the 
waters escape is an ugly cliasm in the 
bank, about two hundred feet broad and 
half as many deep, with the river running 
slowly away below. 

'* This breach affords a eood idea of 
the immense magnitude of the work, as it 
presents a perfect section of the embank- 
ment from summit to base. 

" As we stood upon the verge of it 
above, we looked down on the tops of the 
highest trees, and a pelican's nest, with 
three young birds, was resting on a 
branch a considerable way below us. 

" We walked about two miles along 
the embankment, to see one of the 
sluices, which remains so far entire as to 
permit its original construction to be 
clearlv understood, with the exception 
that the principal courses of stones nave 
sunk lower towards the centre. 

'* From its relative position, I am of 
opinion that the breach through which 
the water now escapes was originally the 
other sluice, which nas been carried away 
by the pressure at some remote period. 
The existing sluice is a very remarkable 
work, not merely from its dimensions, but 
from its ingenuity and excellent work- 
manship. It is built of layers of hewn 
stones, varyin|; from six to twelve feet in 
length, and still exhibiting a sharp edge, 
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and every mark of tbe ebisel. These 
rise into a ponderous wall immediately 
above the vents which regulated the escape 
of the water ; and each layer of the work 
is kept in its place by the frequent inser- 
tion, endways, of long plinths of stone, 
whose extremities project from the sur- 
face, with a flange to prevent the several 
courses from being forced out of their 
places. The ends of these retaining 
stones are carved with elephants' heads 
and other devices, like the extremities of 
Gothic corbels ; and numbers of similarly 
sculptured blocks are lying about in all 
directions, though the precise nature of 
the original ornamenta is no longer 
apparent. 

" About the centre of the great em- 
bankment, advantage has been taken out 
of a rock about two hundred feet high, 
which has been built in to give strength 
to the work. We climbed to the top of 
it ; the sun was now high and the neat 
intense ; for in addition to the warmth 
of the day, the rock itself was still glow- 
ing from the accumulated heat of many 
previous days. It was covered with 
vegetation, which sprung vigorously from 
every handful of earth that had lodged in 
the interstices of the stone ; and amongst 
a variety of curious plants, we found the 
screwed euphorbia, the only place in 
which I have seen it in the island. But 
the view from this height was something 
very wonderful ; it was, in fact, one of 
the most memorable scenes I remember 
in Ceylon. Towards the west, the moun- 
tains near Anarajapoora were dimly 
visible in the extremest distance; but 
between us and the sea, and for miles on 
all sides, there was scarcely a single 
eminence, and none half so high as the 
rock on which we stood. To the furthest 
verge of the horizon there extended one 
vast unbroken ocean of verdure, varied 
only by the tints of the forest, and with 
no object for the eye to rest on, except 
here and there a tree, a little loftier than 
the rest, which served to undulate the 
otherwise unbroken surface. 

** Turning to the side next the tank, its 
prodigious area lay stretched below us, 
broken into frequent reservoirs of water, 
and diversified with scattered groups of 
trees. About half a mile from where we 
stood, a herd of wild buffaloes were lum- 
bering through the long grass and roll- 
ing in the fresh mud. These and a deer, 
which came to drink from the water- 
course, were the only living animals to 
be seen In any direction. 



<< As to human habitation, the nearest 
was the village where we had passed the 
preceding night ; but we were told that a 
troop of unsettled Yeddahs had lately 
sown some rice on the verge of the 
reservoir, and taken their departure after 
securing their little crop. And this is 
now the only use to which this gigantic 
undertaking is subservient — it feeds a few 
wandering outcasts; and yet, such are 
its prodigious capabilities, that it might 
be made to fertilise a district equal in 
extent to an English county." 

And who were the constructors of this 
mighty monument ? It is said, that some 
one of the sacred books of Ceylon records 
the name of the king who built it ; but it 
has perished from the living memory of 
man. On the top of the great embank- 
ment itself, and close by the beach, there 
stands a tall sculptured stone, with two 
engraved compartments, that no doubt 
record its history ; but the odear in- 
formed us that the characters were 
" Nagari, and the language Pali, or some 
unknown tongue which no one now can 
read." 

What, too, must have been the ad- 
vancement of engineering power at the 
time when this immense work was under* 
taken. It is true that it exhibits no 
traces of science or superior ingenuity ; 
and, in fact, the absence is one of the 
causes to which the destruction of ihe 
tanks of Ceylon has been very reasonably 
ascribed, as there had been no arrange- 
ment for regulating their own contents, 
and no provision for allowing the super- 
fluous water to escape during violent 
inundations. But irrespective of this, 
what must have been the A>mmand of 
labour at the time when such a construc- 
tion was achieved? The government 
engineer calculates that, taking the 
length of the bank at six mOes, its height 
at sixty feet, and its breadth at two hun- 
dred at the base, tapering to twenty at 
the top, it would contain 7,744,000 cubic 
yards, and at Is, 6d, per yard, with the 
addition of one-half that sum for facing 
it with stone, and constructing the sluices 
and other works, it would cost 870,000/. 
sterling to construct the front embank- 
ment alone ! 

But inquiry does not terminate here. 
What must have been the numbers of the 
population employed upon a work of such 
surprising magnitude ? and what the 
population to be fed, and for whose use 
not only this gigantic reservoir was 
designed, but some thirty others of nearly 
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atmilar magnitude, which are still in 
ezistenee, but more or less in ruin, 
throughout a district of a hundred and 
fifty miles in length from north to south, 
and about ninety from sea to sea ? An- 
oUier mysterious question is still behind, 
and unanswered. What was the calamity, 
or series of calamities, which succeeded 
in exterminating this multitude? which 
reduced their noble monuments to ruin, 
which silenced their peaceful industry, 
and converted their beautiful and fertile 
region into an unproductive wilderness, 
tenanted by the buffalo and the elephant, 
and only now and then visited by the 
iinclad savage, who raises a little rice in 
its deserted solitudes, or disturbs its silent 
jungles to chase the deer, or rob the wild 
bee of its honey ? — Tennent^s ** Chrit* 
tianity in Ceylon.** 



PHILOSOPHY OF COMMON THINGS. 
THE TINDER-BOX. 

The tittle round tin box, with its mys- 
terious bover pressed down by a sharp 
flint and curiously-formed steel, was as 
common an ornament, twenty years ago, 
to the end of the kitchen mantlepiece as 
the bright copper kettle to its hob. Who 
that is old enough does not recollect the 
strong odour of burning rags which now 
and then filled the house about bed- time ? 
causing numerous inquiries, ''What is 
burning in the kitchen?" and satisfac- 
torily answered by the housemaid, " It is 
only tinder, ma'am." The very voices 
that asked the question and gave the 
answer ring in our ears as well-known 
sounds, familiar to our minds as the 
haunts of our childhood. But the modest 
little tinder>box, and the quiet scenes in 
which it played its part, like the dashing 
Btage-coach and the bustling scenes that 
attended its progress, is a thing of by- 
gone times. The serving-maid would 
disdain now to put her finger in danger 
by a false stroke of the hard flint, or to 
blow teasingly at the damp tinder, to get 
a light for her kitchen-fire, even in the 
broad daylight of a summer morning. By 
the master and mistress it is not less 
heartily abandoned for its more honoured 
(»)mpetitor the lucifer match. But 
though neglected and unused, it must 
not be forgotten. It can teach some good 
scientific lessons, if properly questioned, 
and what it teaches we may attempt to 
explain. 



How often has the reader heard from 
the ruddy laughing lips of a child, 
" Look! lookl see how the fire is struck 
out of the flint 1 '* and that exclamation 
contained all his philosophy of the tinder- 
box, and of many much older, and in 
their estimation, much wiser than he. 

Let us examine the simple phrase-* 
fire out of a flint ! What is fire? It is 
not a principle in nature, it is not even a 
thing existing in itself, but simply a name 
given to any substance when burning in 
mass, or as men of science say, in com- 
bustion. Hence it is necessary, when 
speaking of a fire, to describe of what it 
consists; and it is customary to say, a 
wood, a peat, or a coal fire. The com- 
bustion, too, must be in mass, for we can- 
not call a burning cinder or a flying 
spark a fire. The term is also limited in 
its application, being generally confined 
to those substances which are used for 
the purposes of fuel. It is tlierefore in- 
correct to say that fire is struck out of a 
flint; but if it be not fire, what is it? 
There must be heat in the flint, every- 
body will say, or it could not be struck 
out. Heat there is, for heat is a com- 

?onent part of every substance in nature, 
'here is heat in ice, as well as in water 
and steam, and all these states of the 
same maitter retain their distinct condi- 
tions, in consequence of the relative 
quantities of heat they contain. All the 
solid substances that can be liquified by 
heat do not require the same quantity of 
heat to produce that effect : lead has less 
component heat than tin, and tin less 
than copper. But whether the quantity 
be large or small, it is not sensible ; and 
hence the distinction commonly made in 
scientific writings between specific heat 
and sensible heat, generally called tem- 
perature. Water may be as cold to the 
touch as ice, though in their composition 
they contain very different quantities of 
heat. This is mysterious, but it is no less 
so to the philosopher than to the man 
who hears the fact for the first time. 
Heat, then, there is in the flint and steel ; 
and it may even be said to be struck out, 
for under certain circumstances the spe- 
cific heat may cease to be a component 
part, and become sensible. 

The temperature of many substances 
is raised by percussion, that is, by striking 
one substance against another. The 
process may be tolerably explained in 
some instances, hut in others the effect is 
not so clearly traced to its cause. In 
science, as well as other studies, it is not 
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uncommon to generalize too widely, and 
to wrongly apply an acknowledged prin- 
ciple ; and when this is done, it is more 
difficult to acknowledge the error than it 
was before to confess ignorance. 

A piece of iron may be raised to a red 
heat by continued hammering. The 
effect of the hammering is a condensation 
of the particles, or in other words, the 
driving of them into a smaller space ; the 
effect of the condensation is an increased 
temperature. But why the condensation 
produces or develops sensible heat, I 
cannot explain. The fact itself is proved 
by numerous observations, but the cause 
remains hidden. 

In the act of striking a flint against a 
piece of steel, which is a true instance of 
percussion, a small portion is knocked 
off, and it is red-hot Friction, too, raises 
the temperature of bodies ; as when an 
Indian rubs together two pieces of hard 
dry wood, and when the wheels of a car- 
riage ** heat " from the rapidity of their 
rotation. In all machinery, too, the 
heating effect of friction is so great that 
unless carefully watched, and by proper 
precautions prevented, derangement and 
unnecessarily rapid destruction soon fol- 
low. The common turning-lathe, one of 
the most simple of all mechanical con- 
trivances, is an instance of this. To 
diminish the friction produced by the 
rapid rotation of the spindle against its 
bearings, oil should be frequently intro- 
duced; and if this precaution be neg- 
lected, or if the bearings be unequal or 
irregular to even a small degree, the tem- 
perature is rapidly raised, and if unat- 
tended to, the machine will become so 
hot that the metal will expand, and the 
mischief will be still further increased by 
an unequal expansion of the parts, arising 
from their unequal temperatures. Every 
one at all acquainted with machinery 
must have seen many instances in which 
the heat produced by friction has been so 
great in a working tool, that it has been 
necessary to reduce the temperature by 
placing wet cloths upon it, and even by 
pouring water upon the heated parts. 

From what has been stated, then, it 
appears that the temperature of bodies is 
raised by percussion and friction, an 
effect probably resulting from a derange- 
ment in the order and relations of their 
particles ; but in what way the heat be- 
comes sensible as a consequence of this 
derangement, no one haayet satisfact<Nrtly 
explained. Inhere is, in all inquiries, a 
limit to our knowledge. This limit is 



sometimes established by the incapacity 
of our minds for deeper thought, and 
sometimes by the hidden action of causes. 
The wisdom of God can be only super- 
ficially understood by man ; but the 
causes which are unseen are not the least 
surprising evidences of his omnipotence 
impressed on the material world. 

The heated particle struck off by the 
contact of flint and steel is supposed to 
fall on tinder. The questions now; to be 
answered are, what is tinder, and why is 
it used. Tinder is charred rag, a sub* 
stance peculiarly adapted for combustion. 
The ignition is immediate, but the com- 
bustion is comparatively slow. The use 
of the tinder is as an intermediate sub- 
stance between the production of a heated 
or incandescent particle of matter and 
the flame which is required* If the frag- 
ment could be kept at a red heat long, 
enough to inflame a match, there would 
be no necessity for tinder ; but as its heat 
is dissipated almost as rapidly as it is 
generated, some intermediate substance, 
like tinder, fit to receive and retain the 
heat, by its slow combustion, is absolutely 
necessary. 

Having obtained the necessary heat, tt 
is not difficult to produce flame from it in 
another body. The temperature of the 
burning tinder is not sufficient to inflame 
wood and many other combustible sub- 
stances ; but there are others, and among 
them sulphur, which catch fire readily. 
Potassium, as is well known, bums with 
an intense flame immediately it is 
brought into contact with the oxygen of 
the atmosphere ; phosphorus is inflamed 
by the heat generated by a slight friction, 
and sulphur, on contact with any body in 
slow combustion. This is the reason why 
the end of the match is tipped with sul- 
phur. By blowing upon tne tinder, the 
ignition is facilitated, for the rapidity 
with which a substance burns depends on 
the quantity of oxygen with which it is 
supplied. When the lid of the tinder-box 
is put over the smouldering rags, the 
combustion ceases; not because of the 
pressure upon the burning body, but 
because the air is excluded. In every 
case of combustion there must be a com- 
bustible body, a temperature sufficient 
f(Nr ignition, and a supporter of combus- 
tion ; any of these being absent, the 
Phenomenon called burning cannot exist, 
'here are some gases which destroy com- 
bustion, there are others which supp<»rt it, 
with greater or less intensity ; but the 
absence of a supporter without the pTe<^ 
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sence of a non-supporter is an effectual 
bar to combustion, although the other 
conditions may be perfect 

Without straining truth for a com- 
parison, or misapplying the subject of 
these few remarks, there is an analogy 
In the mode of investigating this, and 
almost all other subjects whicli strikes the 
mind, and is worthy of notice. In almost 
all questions, great as well as small, there 
are three things to be considered, — the 
exciting cause, the transmitting agency, 
and the ultimate effect. The vibrating 
body, as an example, is the exciting 
cause ; the air is the communicating 
medium ; and the effect upon man is the 
sensation of sound. We may even ex- 
tend this process of inquiry to moral and 
Divine truths. Take, for example, the 
natural condition of the human race : the 
exciting cause is the innate depravity of 
the heart ; the aiding influences are the 
enticements of the world, offering base 
gratification to the senses, and the pos- 
session of wealth, its most glittering bait ; 
the effect is death. The doctrine of man's 
redemption might be explained by the 
same process. The exciting cause is 
God's infinite and unmerited love; the 
means of communication is the eternal 
word ; the end is life. This process of 
investigation may be recommended to all 
learners, as a simple mode of classifying 
facts, and presenting them without con- 
fusion to the mind; and if the reader 
adopts it, he will not have misspent a few 
minutes in the study of a tinder-box. 

W. H. 



BERNARD PALISSY; OR, THE PORCELAIN 
MANUFACTURER. 

(from the GERMAN.) 

In a gloomy but tranquil chamber, 
looking out upon the streets of Paris, 
about two hunared and sixty years ago, 
there sat an aged man, leaning his head 
on his hand. His hair was hoary, and 
his brow was deeply wrinkled with traces 
of thought and care. He stooped, as if 
the activity of his past life had laid a 
heavy burden on his shoulders, yet his 
eyes sparkled with the glow of anima- 
tion. On the table before him stood 
sundry specimens of earthenware, adorned 
with figures copied from ancient masters 
of painting. One was a pitcher, which 
contained a fine representation of the 
marriage feast at Cana, in bas relief; an- 
other a dish, with the figures of Peter and 
John healing the lame roan^ at the beau- 



tiful gate of the temple. There were 
shelves loaded with plates, dishes, bowls, 
cups, and jugs, in tlie shapes of quad- 
rupeds and birds, reptiles and fishes, all 
painted in their natural colours. An 
enamelled porcelain vase, from Italy, 
stood also in the centre of the table, and 
on this vase the aged man had fixed his 
eyes, as he sat before it, apparently lost 
in thought. 

A knock being heard at the door, 
another person entered. This guest was 
no stranger to the worthy old man, who 
sat in the arm-chair, and whom he thus 
addressed : — " My good brother, master 
Bernard, I rejoice to find you undis- 
turbed, for, as you know, when you dwelt 
in the Tuileries I could not visit you 
without endangering my own life; but 
now we can meet, and talk together of 
those concerns in which our hearts are 
most interested." 

''You are right," answered the esti- 
mable Bernard Palissy ; '' I am very glad 
to see you at this time. I was just em- 
ployed in calling to mind the goodness of 
God which has attended me through 
my whole life. I am an old man, and I 
have seen many changes, which ought to 
be to me as so many calls for gratitude. 
When I was but a boy, I had good 
opportunities for learning, so that I was 
able to acquire something of Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew. My father was 
poor, so that I was accustomed to eat my 
bread in the sweat of my brow. My 
heavenly Father, however, gave me a 
quick and attentive eye, and a ready 
mind, to profit by instruction, which I 
gained not so much from books as from 
his works in heaven and earth. My time 
has been taken up with the study of the 
land and water, of earths and metals ; and 
many are the wonderful truths which 
these have brought to my mind. It was 
always a delight to me to explore the 
wonders of creation ; and if my researches 
have unfolded to me the wisdom and 
goodness of God, as shown in his works, 
I shall always have cause to praise him 
for them." 

Here some other persons entered, 
namely, Peter Sauxay the poet, and 
Andronet du Cereay the builder. The 
stranger who had already spoken was 
Merlin, who had been chaplain to the 
admiral Coligny, before his death, at the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew, in 1572, or 
about fourteen years before the date of 
the conversation we are supposing tg 
have taken place. 
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"What if that Italian vase?" asked 
Merlin, fixing his eyes upon it. 

" It was that," resumed Palissy, 
" which led roe into the train of thought 
I just now mentioned to you. This vase 
came into my possession forty-seven 
years ago, and the hour when I first 
received it in my hands was an epoch in 
my life. When I first beheld that beau- 
tinil specimen of workmsnship, I resolved 
to find out the secret of its manufacture ; 
but I was as a blind man groping in the 
dark. Sometimes my oven was too cool, 
sometimes too hot for my purpose. At 
that time I earned my daily bread by 
making panes of coloured glass. After 
many years, during which I had spent in 
vain much labour and money, so that 
poverty and hunger now threatened me, 
I determined to put my favourite vase 
into a glass-house, and in four hours it 
was turned perfectly white. At least I 
had accomplished one step of my pro- 
gress. My joy was great; but other 
trials of patience still awaited me. I 
began to prepare for sale small vessels of 
earthenware, in an oven made expressly 
for the purpose, where for six days and 
nights I kept up an incessant fire, until 
wood became scarce with me. I had 
used all that my garden afforded, and 
was ready next to take some of the fur- 
niture of my house, while my neighbours 
regarded me as a fool. In order to pay 
my debts, I parted with the clothes that 
I wore. Still, by degrees, I gained 
ground, and felt more and more desirous 
to go on, in spite of difficulties. But God 
had prepared better things for me ; and 
while I was pursuing these researches in 
the province of Saintange, the sound of 
gospel truth first reached my ears. Some 
German monks, who had cast aside the 
errors of Rome, came and settled near us 
in the year 1559. They lived in retire- 
ment, but taught their neighbours the 
truths of the gospel. We purchased 
Bibles, and met together to hear them 
read and explained. Those were happy 
days ! But times of persecution were at 
hand. Our little society was broken up, 
and we were scattered in all directions. 
But, oh, the loving-kindness of the Lord ! 
When I suffered distress, in pursuing my 
discoveries, he comforted me by sending 
to me his own precious word ; and after- 
wards, when I suffered persecution for the 
sake of that word, my discoveries supplied 
me with the means of support. Although 
my enemies hated me, on account of my 
religion, they did not injure me, because 



no one else could manufacture this sort 
of porcelain. I have seen many of the 
friends whom I dearly loved perish be- 
side me; but God has preserved me, 
though in the midst of lions." 

This is no fiction, but a true narrative. 
In the year 1562, or twenty-four years 
before the time of this supposed con- 
versation, the porcelain manufactory of 
Saintes, which belonged to Palissy, was 
broken into ; and his life would have 
been in peril, had not Charles ix., then 
king of France, who admired his inge- 
nuity, interposed to save him from the 
hands of his enemies. The queen- 
mother, Catherine of Medici, made him 
governor of the palace of the Tuileries, 
which she was anxious to have repaired 
and decorated, and she knew no one who 
possessed the abilities and good taste of 
Bernard Palissy. She saw, moreover, 
that he was a Protestant ; yet she would 
not relinquish his assistance for the com- 
pletion of her designs. Thus the good 
old man remained in peace, under the 
shadow of that throne which was the 
cause of ruin and destruction to the other 
followers of Jesus. Even among the 
attendants on the person of the queen- 
mother were numbered a few other 
devoted Protestants, with whom he could 
join in singing : 

" Why do the heathen rage, 
And the people imagine a vain thing ? 
The kings of the earth set themselves, 
And the rulers take counsel ti^ether, 
Against the Lord, and against liis anointed. 
• • • • • 

Thou Shalt break them with a rod of iron ; 
Thou Shalt dash them in pieces like a potter's 
vessel," Psalm ii. I, 2, 9. 

Palissy once said, " I could write to 
our brethren of the saints in Nero's 
household. The Lord has prepared a 
shelter for us within those very walls 
which were intended for our overthrow." 

Nor was it wonderful that even the 
perverse Charles ix. should admire the 
genius of Palissy, who was indeed a 
benefactor and an ornament to his native 
land. He had made some discoveries in 
chemistry and geology, which had set 
him far above most of nis contemporaries. 
His museum of natural history in Paris, 
which was contained in a small chamber 
in rue St. Jacques (St. James's-street), 
was the first of the kind in which the 
curiosities were scientifically arranged ; 
and when he exhibited them, he was 
visited by most of the learned men in the 
French nation. All the nobility, and 
even the monarch, prized the specimens 
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of porcelain manufactured by him. On 
these accounts he was sheltered during 
the three dreadful days of the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew. That slaughter 
began on the night of August 23rd, 1572. 
The sound of the bell in the church of St. 
Germain was the signal for the Romanist 
citizens to go forth to the murder of 
their Protestant neighbours. The mur- 
derers broke into every house where they 
knew the followers of the Reformation to 
exist, and sent troops abroad, who killed 
hundreds in their own apartments. Not 
less than 50,000 Protestants then fell 
▼ictims to their cruelty. Yet Bernard 
Falissy was allowed to remain unhurt. 

And where was he at the date of 1586, 
when he had removed from the Tuileries ? 
The answer is soon given. His royal 
mistress was a slave to superstitious 
terror. Although her palace had highly 
delighted her, she forsook it as soon as 
she heard that it was in the parish of St. 
Germain TAuxerrois, because an astro- 
loger had foretold that she would die in a 
place called St. Germain. She chose a 
site for a new palace in the parish of St. 
Eustatius, whither she removed, with her 
suite, even before the building was com- 

Jilete. But Palissy was not there; he 
onged for repose in his old age, and pre- 
ferred a humble dwelling in the rue St. 
Jacques, where the remainder of his life 
was spent in the study of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, in prayer, and devout meditation. 
Nine years had passed since he had left 
the palace, and during this space of time 
he had been engaged in his last public 
work, the perfecting of his art of porcelain 
painting. He also valued his Bible more 
and more as he advanced in years. Per- 
secution had not ceased, though France 
resounded with the sounds of civil dis- 
cord ; but a little flock of true disciples 
had gathered around Palissy, whose study 
was to them a house of prayer, a gate of 
heaven. 

The blood-thirsty prince, Charles ix., 
had finished his short career. His bro- 
ther, Henry iii., succeeded him, a weak 
and contemptible character. He had not 
even the resolution to protect the aged 
Palissy from the enemies who hated and 

S*rsecuted him for righteousness' sake, 
arly one morning, in March, 1588, the 
venerable man was summoned before his 
prince, and threatened with death, if he 
continued obstinate in adherence to the 
faith which he professed. Palissy was 
ninety years old, but he had lost nothing 
of his meatal vigour and greatness. The 



weight of years had not subdued his 
courage, nor could the fear of death 
diminish his confidence in God. He rose 
up before his prince, looked steadfastly 
upon Henry, and declared, ''Sire, you 
have repeatedly stated that you would 
have pity on me ; but I pity you, if you 
can now say that you are compelled to 
persecute me. Such a word is not fit for 
a king to use. But, sire, neither yourself 
nor tliose who have compelled you thus 
to speak, nor the whole people of France, 
can compel a potter to bow before the 
images which he fabricates. I can die ! " 
Henry retired, without attempting to 
utter another word ! 

In the course of the following year, the 
chief enemies of this good roan were 
removed by death ; Catherine of Medici 
also expired, and a few months afterwards, 
king Henry himself fell by the hand of a 
Dominican monk. The aged Palissy 
was, during this interval, a prisoner ; but 
the time of his deliverance was not far 
off. Early in the year 1590, one of his 
friends came to the Bastille to inquire 
after him, and heard that he had died 
only the day before, at the age of ninety. 
His prison gates, though fast barred, 
could not hinder the approach of angels, 
when his heavenly King summoned him 
to a home in the mansions above. 

E. S. 

MINERALS OF SCRIPTURE. 
PEARLS. 

*' No mention sball be made of coral, or of pearls : 
for the price of wisdom is above rubies." — Job 
xxviii. 18. 

The pearl is a hard shiny substance, 
found in a shellfish resembling an oyster, 
and is the result of a disease in this fish. 
Pearls have a fine polish, — some are of a 
pure and others of a reddish hue. They 
vary in size; the large ones are most 
valued. The most celebrated fisheries 
are the coasts of Persia and Ceylon. The 
divers, who are generally trained to the 

Sractice from their youth, go down in all 
epths, from five to fifteen fathoms, 
remaining about two minutes, and bring- 
ing up from eight to twelve oysters in 
both hands. On reaching the surface, 
they merely take time to recover breath, 
and then dive again immediately. This 
produces serious injury to the divers, who 
seldom live long. They are also exposed 
in India to the shark ; but ignorant of the 
God of the sea as well as of the dry land, 
they foolishly employ shark-binders to 
charm them away. 
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The pearl of Bahrein is considered 
very superior to that of Ceylon, hoth in 
quiuity and in colour. Before sending 
them off from the island, they are care- 
fully assorted as to size, shape, and tint ; 
then heing drilled through, are strung on 
threads, and made up into round bundles 
of about three inches diameter, sealed 
and directed, and sent in that form to 
their various destinations. They are then 
called "pomegranates of the sea," to 
which these bundles have a pretty exact 
resemblance.* 

The word "pearl" occurs only once in 
the Old Testament, Job xzviii., answer- 
ing to the word translated " hailstones," 
in Ezekiel. It is doubtful, however, that 
pearls are mentioned in the Old Testa- 
ment. The word gabish (Job xxviii. 18) 
appears to mean crystal, and the word 
beninimf which our version translates by 
"rubies," is now supposed to mean 
coral, t The pearl (Margaritei) is fre- 
quently alluded to in the New Testament. 

Pearls were very highly esteemed by 
the ancient Jews, Medes, Romans, Per- 
sians, and Indians. The rabbins called 
the precepts of wisdom pearls. Hence 
the allusion in the caution of our Lord to 
his disciples, " Neither cast ye your 
pearls before swine," Matt. vii. 6. Simi- 
lar language is used in India to those 
who speak on subjects of a highly sacred 
nature before people of gross minds : — 
" What ! are silk tassels to be tied to the 
broom? Will you give a beautiful flower 
to a monkey? Who would cast rubies 
into a heap of rubbish? What I are you 
giving ambrosia to a dog V'X 

The gospel is compared (Matt. xiii. 
46) to a " pearl of great price." In the 
parable it is evidently implied that all 
the merchant possessed was no more 
than enough to purchase the pearl. Had 
he offered to part with half his pos- 
sessions, or even with the whole, a small 
part excepted, he would not have gained 
his object. How many, it is to be feared, 
there are who would part with some 
things, yea, with many things, if, by so 
doing, they could gain heaven, and yet 
retain some favourite earthly good I 

On holidays, the Barbary Jewesses 
wear a splendid tiara of pearls, emeralds, 
and other precious stones, besides being 
decked with splendid costumes. In 
Chaldsea the men wore turbans, richly 
ornamented with gold and pearls. Char- 
din says, that in almost all the east the 

• Crichton'8 " Arabia." t KItto'a " Cyclop." 
} Roberts's *< Oriental Illustrations." 



women wear rings in the left nostril. These 
rings are of gold, and have commonlv 
two pearls and one ruby placed in each 
ring. Tippoo Saib was adorned with 
pearls when he fell before the gates of 
Seringapatam. "The fondness of the 
daughters of Zton for a fine head-dress 
still lingers in the hearts of the Jewesses 
at Brody, in Austrian Poland. They 
wear a black velvet coronet, adorned 
with strihes of precious stones, or imita- 
tion pearls; and though this piece of 
finery 'costs several pounds, yet so de- 
votedly attached are they to their < round 
tires like the moon,' that scarcelv can an 
old woman be found seated at ner stall 
who d.6ea not wear one, as if they were 
queens even in their captivity." * 

H. H. 



" I CANNOT AFFORD IT.* 

On the death of old Mr. Jeffnes, his 
two nephews and niece, Thomas Jeffries, 
and Samuel and Eleanor Langley, eaclr 
came into possession of a house in Marl- 
borough-terrace. The houses, standing 
at a rent of 40/. each, were all in the 
occupation of respectable tenants. The 
legatees, it may be imagined, were not at 
all displeased at this accession to their 
income. There is generally some good 
reason for such accessions being accept- 
able. In this case each had a reason of 
their own. Miss Langley was on the 
point of being married, and she was 
pleased to have this little unexpected 
portion to confer, together with her hand, 
on a worthy, disinterested young man, 
who had sought her for her own sake. 
Her brother was glad to feel himself 
enabled to do more for the education of 
his children than his limited resources 
had hitherto permitted. Their cousin, Mr. 
Jeffries, was glad, because he loved 
money. 

On payment of the first half-year's 
rent, the tenants applied for some needful 
repairs, and expressed a wish that, as 
spring advanced, the outside of their 
houses should be painted. It was three 
years since that improvement had been 
last effected, and old Mr. Jefi[ries used to 
have it done once in three years. The 
application was reasonable, and, on the 
part of Mr. and Miss Langley, was 
readily acceded to. On examination of 
the roofs, it was found that the repairs re- 
quired were not very extensive ; though, 

* '*NanatiTe of a MiuioD of laquiry to th« 
Jews." 
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if neglected^ they would ezpoae the 
tenants to inconvenience, and the pro- 
perty to dilapidation. They were imme- 
diately attended to. On coming from 
inspecting the workmen, Mr. Langley 
was accosted by his cousin : 

" What are you doing up there ?" 

** Not much — only making good a few 
slates in the roof, and doing a little to 
the chimneys. I am glad to have met 
you, for I observe one of your chimney- 
pots is loose ; and now the ladders are 
up, the expense would be a mere trifle, if 
you like the men to do what is needful to 
your house as well as ours." 

" No, thank you ; I dare say there is 
nothing much amiss, and I am not going 
to spend money upon the house almost 
before I have received it." 

" As you please ; but a few shillings, 
timely spent, may spare the expense of 
pounds." 

'* Yes ; and humouring tenants, at the 
expense of a few shillings, may set them 
upon wanting us to spend pounds. A 
few shillings will not paint a house ; and 
my tenant assures me that you and 
Eleanor have both promised that yours 
shall be painted." 

" We have so. Uncle was accustomed 
to do it, and the tenants have a right to 
expect it As we have good tenants, it 
is our wish to keep them. Besides, you 
know the Dutch proverb, that 'Paint 
costs nothing.' " 

" Well, if it costs nothing, let the tenants 
lay it on at their own expense, if they 
please. For my part, I cannot afford it" 

Not many weeks had elapsed, when 
the loose chimney was blown down. 
Happily no person was injured; but a 
great part of the roof was broken in, and 
the bill for repairs, which could no longer 
be averted, was such as might hare con- 
vinced Mr. Jeffries that he had been 
'* penny wise and pound foolish." But, 

*' He that complies against his will, 
Is of the same opinion still." 

Mr. Jeffries still adhered to his narrow- 
minded policy, until he completely dis- 
gusted a good tenant, who, the first 
opportunity that occurred, removed to 
another house In the same terrace. That 
of Mr. Jeffries' stood empty so long as to 
consume at least five times the amount 
of property that would have been required 
to meet the utmost wishes of a reasonable 
tenant He could not afford it. 

It was a great pity — and everybody 
said so — that thoss two grandsons of old 



Triehett, the rich farmer and grszter, at 
Long Marsh, were not better trained and 
better instructed, considering that wheti 
the old man should die — and he could 
not live for ever — they would come in for 
the largest property in the country. But 
old Triehett was so intent on amassing 
money, that he never could afford to 
enjoy it himself, or to lay out any part of 
it on the common comforts or suitable 
education of those who were to possess it 
all. During his lifetime, there was no- 
thing in the outward appearance of the 
lads — nothing in the cultivation of their 
minds, or the refinement of their man- 
ners, to distiiiguish them from the sons 
of the ploughman. Their grandfather 
delighted to keep them employed on the 
most menial drudgery, to accustom them, 
not merelv to plain living, but to a want 
of the ordmary decencies of civilized life, 
and in destitution of the means of per- 
sonal indulgence, however innocent. It 
may be questioned if on either of them he 
ever bestowed a shilling of pocket-money, 
to spend as they pleased. When the old 
man died, his elder grandson was just 
come of age, and the younger not more 
than a year short of it. They soon came 
into uncontrolled possession of the pro- 
perty, and speedily found instructors to 
supply the deficiencies of their education, 
ana teach them how to become fine gen- 
tlemen by extravagance and dissipation. 
In a quarter of the time that had been 
spent in accumulating the propertv, it 
was all squandered away in gambling, 
intemperance, and other concomitant 
vices. The heir to a miser generally 
becomes a prodigal; and among many 
exemplifications of that '' sore evil under 
the sun, — riches kept for the owners 
thereof to their hurt,^' Eccles. v. 13, few 
are more striking than those in which 
eagerness to accumulate withholds the 
means of cultivating a preparedness to 
enjoy and improve. A few hundreds 
bestowed upon giving their boys a good 
and proper education might have pre- 
vented the waste of many thousands, and 
even beeti the means of causing the 
whole to be employed in doing good 
instead of evil. 

"I cannot afford it," was the constant 
reply of poor Miller, a worthy, over- 
worked artisan, when urged by his friends 
to undertake less, or to engage subordi- 
nate assistance. His motives were good, 
but his calculations were erroneous. A 
tedious and expensive illness convinced 
him that it would have been much 
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cheaper, setting aside every other con- 
tideration, to have moderated hit exer* 
tioni, rather than overstrain the bow, 
and render it, for a long time, altogether 
uselesi. 

*' I cannot afford it" is the replv of 
many when pressed to lay aside their 
secular occupations, and improve the rest 
of the holy sabbath of the Lord. *'I 
should be glad to have a day of rest, I 
should like constantly to attend a place 
of worship ; but while others keep open 
their shops, I cannot afford to close mine ; 
when work comes in, I cannot afford to 
turn it away." This may seem good 
economy for a little while, but never 
answers in the long run. The impartial 
evidence of persons in every rank of life, 
who have fairly tried the experiment, 
and that of medical men, who have care- 
fully observed its effects on others, con- 
cur in proving that, even setting aside 
the claims of religion, it is more profitable 
and advantageous in every point of view, 
to labour six days, and rest on the 
seventh ; and to extend that rest to the 
man-servant and the maid-servant and 
the cattle. But when, in addition to 
worldly considerations, it is taken into 
account that the sabbath is the soul's 
market-day, who can afford to lose It? 
The sabbath is the soul's harvest; and 
"he that sleepeth in harvest," or em- 
ploys the hours of harvest on any foreign 
and inferior pursuit, ''is a son that 
causeth shame:" and "what is a man 
profited, if he shall gain the whole world, 
and lose his own soul ? " 

" I cannot afford it," say many, who 
call tbemselves Christians, and would 
think it very uncharitable in others to 
doubt their claim to the title; when 
called upon to make some exertions or 
some sacrifices for the promotion of the 
Redeemer's cause in the world. Alas ! 
for such Christians I What other thing 
is it that they cannot afford ? It is not 
on food or raiment, house or fVimiture, 
displays or pleasure-taking of any kind, 
that self-denial is to be practised, or re- 
trenchments to be made. These things 
they do and will afford ; they cannot dis- 
pense with them. But when the claims 
of piety or benevolence are brought for- 
ward, then they become frugal; their 
ability to spend shrinks almost into in- 
visibility. The love of Christ does not 
constrain them ; they can spend every- 
thing from Christ, but nothmg for him. 
How dwelleth the love of God in them ? 

" I cannot afford it" So say some in 



reference to confessing Christ before 
men ; humbly yet firmly taking a decided 
part, and steadily acting out Uie convic- 
tions of conscience. This is what the 
command of Christ renders an im- 
perative duty on all who would be his 
disciples; but many say they cannot 
afford to do it. They cannot run the 
risk of disobliging friends, or offending 
customers; they cannot venture to en- 
counter persecution, or even to bear the 
sneer of ungodly men. And can they 
afford to be ashamed of Jesus and of his 
words ? And can they venture the tre- 
mendous risk of having the Saviour 
Judge ashamed of them in the last great 
day? A realizing thought of that solemn 
scene would transfer the emotion of fear 
and desire from imaginary terrors and 
empty delights to such as are real and 
infinite, would be a preservative against 
yieldinj? to this temptation, and turning 
aside from the path of duty, through 
either cowardice or self-interest. By 
keeping in view the judgment-day, we 
may learn to dread nothing but sin, and 
to desire nothing so ardently as to be 
found in Christ, and not ashamed before 
him at his coming. S. 



WOBK, IF YOU WOULD BISE. 

Richard being found in a reverie 
shortly after an extraordinary display of 
powers in Parliament, by his brother, 
Edmund Burke, and questioned by Mr. 
Malone as to the cause, replied, " I have 
been wondering how Ned has contrived 
to monopolize all the talents of the 
family ; but then, again, I remember, 
when we were at play, he was always at 
work." The force of this anecdote is 
increased by the fact, that Richard Burke 
was considered not inferior in natural 
talents to his brother. Yet the one rose 
to greatness, while the other died com- 
paratively obscure. Do not trust to your 
genius, young men, if you would rise; 
ut work, work I 

TIME FOB SLEEP. 

Whbn the Jesuits settled the plan of 
education in the College of Clermont, the 
physicians were consulted on the portion 
of time which the students should be 
allowed for sleep* They declared tbat 
five hours were sufficient, six an abun- 
dant allowance, and seven as much as a 
youthful constitution could bear without 
m^ury.^-^Butler's Bemifdseences, 



THE ARUOURY OF GOODRICH COURT. 

The extended collection of arniB at 
Gondrieh Court* begini with tlie ruile 
weapang of savage life. Some of these 
are made of aimple wood, and others 
ehaped out of flint, stone, or slate. A 
part of these baa been supplied from the 
Isle* of the PaciGc Ocean, and some are 
the manufacture of the ancient Britons, 
before their intercourse nith the Phceni- 
cian* bad improred iheir knowledge. 
After these come arms and armour of 
copper, alWed with tin, Greek, Etrus- 
can, or Celtic ; and then, in the regular 
order of chronology, such as are formed 



. of steel. We caDnot gaze on these vitb- 
j out conjuring up in our imaginalion the 
warriors of different countries nho used 
them. Here stands an ancient Briton, 
I wielding a massive club of hard wood, and 
' Ihere a savage from the Pacific, throwing 
his javelin pointed with atone. Greeks 
and Eiruscans wage their war with iword 
and buckler, and knights, armed cap-it- 
pie, rush forwards on Aery steeds, to the 
deadly strife, with couched spears. 
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efTected with them. Coucy, earl of 
Ulster, was a knight of great strength ; so 
much so, that on one occasion, when king 
John of England and Philippe Auguste 
of France were present, lie cut through a 
helmet of steel with one blow of his 
sword, and buried his weapon so deeply 
in the wooden post on which the heliri 
was placed, that no othef P^Non beside 
himself was able to witHdra^ \h 

It is an assertion of sir Qh^k Ou^eley, 
that the naib, or deputy of i\i4i vizier of 
the Nawaub of Oude, refused i(]l,6(j0l; for 
an Andrea Ferrara sttaijjrht bUd^^ b^^ 
cause it had cut off k\ie hedds Hf seT^fal 
buffaloes. He also fi|j^ft^<. that in the 
year 1794, the Na^aiib of Oude paid for 
a scimitar the ei^\>rnioU!j ^iid almost IH- 
credible sum of 24,0OO/. t Probably H 
wa« set with precious stories. 

The Turks greatly surp^fis aiders lii 
the use of the sciitiitdr, which i^eapori Is 
finely formed and tetii|iHed.. A Cut ttilidb 
by one of the spahi^j p Tufkisti cavalry, 
will penetrate throu|U Mftiibiii' and pass 
into the body, where^^ a slt-cike awkwarnly 
made would sbivel- the i^eiipdh tb pieces. 
What slaughter tnilst eiisue vdieri thou- 
sands of these sciiHItarii iti-e wielded in 
deadly combat by ttiO^t^ who know how 
to use them ! ii ik k spectstcle too ter- 
rible to dwell upon. Highly-teiiijiered 
scimitar:), though n(»t of ille Hil^st iiietul, 
will now fetch trurii teh to a hUiidred 
ducats, which plaihlj' shows the high 
estimation in wlilt^h they are held. 

When Elphi Bey was iti Etigl^ild, he^ 
as a matter of course, went to examine 
what was curious in the various collec- 
tions of antiquities in the metropolis and 
other places, among which was the king's 
extensive and valuable Asiatic armoury, 
where were laid before him two costly 
scimitars. Elphi Bey lifted oue of them 
to his forehead, with j)rofouiid reverence, 
and then pressing it to his lips, pro- 
nounced the name of Muurad Bey. He 
then took up the other, in the same re- 
spectful manner, paying to it the same 
homa>;e, and exclaiming aloud, ** Oaman 
Bey Tambourgil" Novv, us the words 
spoken by Elphi Bey were the names of 
the sometime owners of the scimitars, 
the king, who was present, was surprised, 
and much puzzled to conceive how he 
could tell to whom the weapons had 
belonged. This was, however, afterwards 
explained. Whenever a Mohammedan 
of high rank had a weapon made for him, 
he selected some favourite passage from 
thie Koran, which was engraven lijion it ; 



this passage designated its owner, in the 
same mann<*r as the motto on a coat of 
arms declares the family to which it 
belongs. Elphi Bey, therefore, found no 
difficulty in discovering the original 
Swneirs of the scimitars by the inscrip- 
tions hk saw engraven. 
, Ih Goodrich Court an apartment has 
b^eti fitted up representing an ancient 
tburqaitient. Two knights, armed cap- 
apt^; Mfe spii^ring in fiery haste at each 
otnfei'; \i^Kifi around are mail-clad war- 
ri<>^fl\ iliid ft tree, from whose branches 
hang the e^itiUuzoned shields of the com- 
biitants, A 4Utd on this ancient enter- 
tiiHmcnt hiii^ Interest our readers. It 

a as been revived more than once in mo- 
etn times. Tne ofiScers of the British 
^fmy, during the revolutionary war in 
North Amerledj found leisure to enter- 
i^in th^tiiselves witb (nis sport. Marie 
Antoinette, iHe ill-^t^d ijiieen of France, 
also had a ibuniMiii^iit fevived fof her 
gratiilcation by hef tiUiifU^rs. The Eglin- 
ton tilting-ttiutch, lii l^ciiiland, also, about 
ten years ago. ^ill be ifesti in the recol- 
lection of tiiiitif ot' (iur f^^ders. 

The rewatd^ |si^^H . fh tournaments 
were often vfef^ sp^tialoj and sometimes 
consisted of liil^er H^llilSb. Every com- 
batant ^kAi {"equired to be worthy of the 
privilege of coiiiending; and if any one 
pt'esented himself to fight under false 
proofs ot tinbiliti, hfe tj^as condemned jto 
t-ide. on the tail bf the barrier, bare- 
hedd^d ; he Was (l^efMd^d by having his 
shield and helmei fe^t-tsed arid trodden 
under foot, his ribrse given to the officer 
at artiis, and himself sent back upon a 
mare. 

Though tournaments were considered 
as pastime, they were so dangerous that 
the powers of church and state were 
exerted to check them. The knights, 
however, of that period were so infatuated 
with the .splendour and pageantry of tour- 
nainents, that trhe urgent ordinances of 
councils, the eloquent harangues of pul- 
pits, and the forcible Wrinngs of the 
clergy were alike disregarded ; they 
checked not the enthusiastic paiision for 
this martial sport. 

It not utrfrequently occurs that excess 
does more to arrest the progress o( a 
mania than the most violent opposition; 
and this was, in a great degree, the case* 
with jousting. Henry ii. fdrbade th« 
practice altogether, while Richard i. en- 
deavoured to compromise by allowing It 
to take place in particular places, and at 
stated seasons. Different monarehs thus 
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adopted a dififorent poKcj; H^ttT3r lit. 
overfooked joa»tmg, And £dwsrd i., on 
the contrary, afforded it his royal couu" 
tenaoce. Itk fullowing oat this eoartly 
atnuseinent, many preeautions were from 
time to time taken to render it less dan- 
gerous. Spears were used with blunted 
points ; swords formed of whalebone were 
introduced, as well as protections of thick 
tough leather ; but while these were re- 
sorted to in jousts of peaceable combat, 
the accustomed warlike weapons and 
habiliments were still ih requisition for 
encounters of a more desperate character, 
or ** to the nttetance," as they were 
termed in tournament phraseology. In 
the same mannto as a sham fight among 
soldiers is considered necessary to prepare 
them for actual watfare, so the diverfiified 
exereises in jousting were thought fit 
practice to train the young knight M 
feats of deadly enterprise; and for thi^ 
reasojti, among others, the armour usdd in 
tournaments was stronger and heavier 
than that irom in the hattle-field. 

When a totimament took place, the 
space railed out for the occasion was 
called " the lists," and the horses of the 
joustcnrs were kept apart hy a paling 
called " the harrier.** And as great mul- 
titudes tisually attended, double lists were 
ff'equetitly formed, that no accident might 
arise from the pressure of the crowd. The 
fleetest tfnd the strongest horses "irere 
selected for the toumay; for when the 
knights were nOt unhorsed, nor (heir 
lances broken, their steeds, one or hoth, 
were usually thrown down. It must 
have heen ft fearful spectacle to gaze on, 
when the knight, anned cap^ct-pie, \tas 
seen to 

" Stoop hU head and couch his spear, 
And spur his steed in full career." 

And well it is thai such cruel pageants 
are passed away. 

It would he a difficult tetsk to give evetl 
a slight sketch of the atms and armotnr of 
Goodrich Cobrt, the one and the other 
being so numerous. The great variety, 
too, gives the collection an added charm, 
for the wandering eye sees one suit of 
armour of black, or of russet hrown, an- 
other of bright steel ; a third is ribbed, a 
fourth fluted, a fifth chased, a sixth 
puffed and engraved, a seventh emhossed, 
mid an eighth inlaid. Then there is 
armour for so many difierent sorts of 
men ; knights, cavaliers, pikenlfen, cuir- 
assiers, hatquebusiers, ana carabineers,' 
and of such diversified kinds, Asiatic, 



I'urkish, Persian, and Mllfaratta,' chlrfii 
armour, plate armour, Tartar, Indian^ 
and Albanian. 

But if the armour is varied, the arms 
are still more so; Burmese, Japanese, 
Malay, and African meet the eye, with 
maces, battle-axes, halberds and ham- 
mers, swords, spears, cross-bows, and 
splendid targes of embossed leather and 
steel. The targe of Francis i. of France 
is, perhaps, the most exquisite piece of 
art in the whole collection. Roman and 
British arms ate contrasted with Danish, 
Saxon, and Germaii. Two-handed swords 
lie between morning stars and military 
forks; and sabres, poniards, and stilet« 
toes are mingled with muskets, match* 
locks, pettonels, and pistols. 

As we gaze on these relics of past ages^ 
even amid the strange and undefinable 
interest they excite, a mournful regret 
steals oter the mind, to think what pains 
have heen taken, what ingenuity ha^ 
been exerted by mankind to league, to 
injnre, and destroy each other. The hor- 
rors of Wfltr have in all ages been hidden 
or disguised by pomp and splendour. 
The patioply, the emblazoned arms and 
gorgeous equipage of knights, with the 
high renown they acquired, gave a false 
glory to the profession of arms ; as the 
scarlet dress, the flaunting flag, the drum, 
and the truralpet still invest with an im- 
posing iclat the life of the soldier. What 
a contrast, however, is there between the 
ungodly warrior, clad in steel, rushing 
ruthlessly on his kind, and the Christian 
warrior fighting against every unhallowed 
affection utidfer the banner of the cross. 
The one, stained with blood and crime, 
seeks only a perishing renown; the 
other, wielding the shield of faith and the 
sword of the Spirit, begirt with truth, 
having the helmet of salvation on his 
head, the breastplate of righteousness 
Over his heart, and his feet shod with the 
preparation of the gospel, strives for a 
crown of unfading glory. H, O. 



THE FLOWER ON THE ROCK. 

In the autumn of 1848, the writer left 
London in search of health. Continuous 
work in the service of his Great Master 
had somewhat enfeebled his strength, and 
it was deemed desirable that he should 
have two or three weeks entire rest. 
Arrangements were accordingly made for 
leaving home; and he, with his family, 
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were safely conveyed, through God's 
ffood providence, to one of the quiet vil- 
lages in the West of England noted for 
health, and for richness and variety of 
scenery. The waters of the Bristol 
Channel washed its shores, hreezes of 
ocean fanned its hills, flocks covered its 
surrounding meadows, and hare fields 
told the tale of the husbandman's labour 
and reward. The plenteous weeks of 
harvest had been, and were passed ; the 
sickle had been used, the corn was 
gathered in; and the thresher, with his 
heavy-sounding flail, was doing his part 
towards supplying the miller with grain, 
and the eater with bread. The hedge berry 
was ripe, and little groups of children 
were seen in all directions attempting to 
pluck this field fruit which the God of 
nature had at that season so plentifully 
sent. The shepherd was tending his 
flock, the ploughman was turning up the 
■oil, and the woodman went merrily to 
his occupations. All nature seemed to 
be vocal with the Divine goodness, and 
to speak the Creator's praise. The bleat- 
ing of sheep, the lowing of oxen, the 
songs of birds, all testified of the great- 
ness and of the kindness of the Almighty. 
Sunshine and clouds, dews and showers, 
departing summer and approaching win- 
ter, were all pregnant with important 
lessons ; and it was scarcely possible for 
the mind to be otherwise than calm, de- 
vout, and thankful. The contrast of this 
pleasant retreat to the noisy walks which 
the writer had for many previous months 
been treading, was strikmg and instruc- 
tive ; and the change of air and pursuit 
having, after a few days, been greatly 
blessed, there were awakened in his mind 
pleasant and useful emotions, some of 
which still survive to cheer him in his 
pilgrimage, and to spur him on his work, 
the great work of endeavouring to win 
souls to Christ. Inhere was one train 
of reflections which at that time was 
peculiarly refreshing. As he thought of 
nature, with its beauties, laws, resources, 
and productions, the words of John and 
of Paul came to his mind. ** All things 
were made by him, and without him was 
not anything made that was made." 
*' By him were all things created that are 
in heaven, and that are in earth, visible 
and invisible, whether they he thrones, 
or dominions, or principalities, or powers : 
all things were created by him, and for 
him" — John i. 3, 4; Col. i. 16; so 
that, by the help of these, and of similar 
texts of Scripture, he was enabled to 



trace nature to nature's God, and to con- 
nect all created objects with Him, " who, 
being in the form of God, thought it not 
robbery to be equal with God : but made 
himself of no reputation, and took upon 
him the form of a servant, and was made 
in the likeness of men : and being found 
in fashion as a man, he humbled himself, 
and became obedient unto death, even 
the death of the cross," Phil. ii. 6—8. 
This was delightful. It brought before 
the mind the Saviour's essential God- 
head, and his infinite condescension and 
grace. The sun appeared to shine with 
brighter beams, and all earth seemed ar- 
rayed in beauties more striking and 
attractive than ever ; and never had the 
ninety-fifth Psalm been read with more 
interest and pleasure than it was perused 
then. ** O come, let us sing unto the 
Lord : let us make a joyful noise to the 
rock of our salvation. Let us come 
before his presence with thanksgiving, 
and make a joyful noise unto him with 
psalms. For the Lord is a great God, 
and a great King above all gods. In 
his hand are all the deep places of the 
earth ; the strength of the hills is his 
also. The sea is his, and he made it ; 
and his hand formed the dry land. O 
come, let us worship, and bow down : let 
us kneel before the Lord, our Maker. 
For he is our God ; and we are the people 
of his pasture, and the sheep of his 
hand." 

But the narrative must he proceeded 
with. It was known that, within a short 
distance, there were hills of commanding 
height, and of various forms, so it was 
agreed to visit them ; and one morning 
of surpassing splendour and serenity they 
were ascended. The road leading to 
them was circuitous and uneven, but this 
only added interest to the ride. Several 
cottages were passed^ at the doors of 
which mothers were nursing, children were 
playing, and neighbours were freely con- 
versing. This afibrded an opportunity 
for scattering abroad the good word of 
the Lord; and tracts and little hooks, pub- 
lished by the Religious Tract Society, 
were distributed, and thankfully received. 
The seed was sown with prayer, and may 
it not he hoped that some of it fell into 
good ground? "My word," says God, 
"shall not return unto me void." At 
length we came to the village, which lies 
at the bottom, or just on the lower edge, 
of the hills that we were now to climb. 
A foot-path had been made, in staircase 
form, to one of the elevations on whidi 
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we wished to place our feet; and the 
question arose whether we should tread 
its steps, or wind our way along the car- 
riage road. We determined on the 
latter, and we were afterwards most 
thankful for our choice. The road heing 
new to us, we were not aware of its 
character. It lay through the hills, ra- 
ther rocks, which, hy some mighty con- 
vulsions of nature, must have been rent 
in twain. On the right, almost in a per- 
pendicular form, of course rugged and 
angular, they rose to the height of several 
hundred feet ; whereas on the left, they 
were scattered in immense masses, just 
as they had fallen oiF from the other side, 
ages and ages ago. The whole scene was 
impressive ; and meditation, rather than 
conversation, was induced. Silence was 
frequently broken by poor and half- 
clothed children, and their mothers, who 
either wished to sell specimens of frag- 
mentary organic remains, or offered to 
conduct us to some points of interest, 
which they said would escape our notice, 
unless oiur attention were specially drawn 
to them. Be this as it might, whether 
by our own curiosity, or by their impor- 
tunity, in one or two instances we yielded, 
and were amply recompensed for the out- 
lay of a few pence. 

And now for the flower on the rock, one 
of the most suggestive objects that caught 
the eye. In glancing at these wonderful 
formations of nature, and while en- 
couraging, rather than suppressing, the 
thoughts which a sight of them was so well 
calcmated to awaken, I happened to look 
in a certain direction, and there I saw, 
springing out of the rock, a beautiful, 
delicate little flower. Had I seen it in 
the field, or in the garden, it would not, 
I dare say, have attracted my attention. 
But as it grew on a small ledge of rock, 
and as it was there alone, as this was the 
only sign of vegetation on that particular 
spot, and as its form and colours, for such 
a place, were graceful and beautiful, it 
did strike me, and, for a time, riveted 
my attention. A flower on a rock, 
thought I, bow could it grow without 
soil? how could the soil have been formed 
there ? who could have planted, or sown 
the seed of it there? The soil might 
have been deposited there by the wind, 
and a bird might have dropped the seed. 
How wonderful are the works of the Most 
High, and in how many ways does he 
display his power and glory ! The rocks 
praise him, and a solitary flower reads 
lectures of wisdom to his creatures. Let 



me just state some of the thoughts and 
feelings which this rock flower called up 
in my mind ; and which this brief notiet 
of it is calculated to awaken in yours. 

As to God, this flower on the rock re- 
minds us of his power and goodness. 
He only could have made it, and have 
caused it to grow. And he who did this 
is worthy of your love and confidence. 
He is all-wise, and almighty, and all- 
gracious. He can do what he will in 
heaven ahove, and on the earth beneath ; 
but he always does what is right. And 
what has he not done that his sinful 
creatures might be blessed in time and 
in eternity? He gave his well-beloved 
Son to die for them. He has given the 
Holy Scriptures to enlighten them. He 
has promised the Holy Spirit to renew 
and sanctify them. And he is providing 
a glorious kingdom for all his believing, 
loving, and obedient children, in another 
werld. ** Behold," exclaimed John, 
'' what manner of love the Father hath 
hestowed upon us, that we should be 
called the sons of God!" 1 John iii. 1. 
He finds us enemies, and he makes us 
friends. We are under condemnation, 
and he delivers us from it. The human 
heart is like a rock — hard, barren, with- 
out BoU, and incapable, in its natural 
state, of yielding fruit ; but God can 
change it and render it productive of the 
fruits of righteousness, which are by 
Jesus Christ to his own praise and glory. 
And here is the sinner's encouragement 
to trust his grace, and to obey his will. 

Then this flower on the rock rehukes 
man for his rebellion against God. Oh, 
impenitent sinner, think of this little 
blooming creature, and be humbled — for 
grows there in your heart a single flower 
for God ? Alas I not one. God cared for 
you in infancy, watched you in childhood, 
protected you in youth, and guided you up 
to manhood, and yet you have made no 
suitable returns to him for his coutinued 
kindness. He has fed, clothed, and nou- 
rished you, from day to day, and from 
year to year — preserving you from dan- 
gers, supporting you in afilictions, and 
yet you nave not been truly grateful ; on 
the contrary, you have, perhaps, mur- 
mured against him, neglected his word, 
broken his sabbaths, set at nought his 
counsels, and spurned the gracious offers 
of his saving mercy. But though you 
have done this, and are still doing it, 
God has not cut you down in your lolly, 
and consigned you to everlasting despair. 
He allows you still to live. Still he waits 
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10 be gracious. AgmL and again daes 
h? call you to repientance, and to faitli in 
\m dear Son. He bears with your pro- 
vocations. He balds out to you the 
seeptre of bis grace. He commands you 
to forsake the foolisl^ and to go in the 
vay of understanding* He speaks by 
poverty, by affliction, by the loss of busi- 
ness, by success in business, by death, 
by his word, by his sabbaths, by his 
ministers, by his Spirit, and yet you will 
^ot hear. The ro^ bears a flower to 
gratify. the passing traveller, but your 
heart is without love to God, you have 
no faith in Christ, you have pever yielded 
to the Hdy S|»rit; vmi are carnal, 
worldly, sensual, devilish; yon have not 
lived to the Lord; you have withheld 
firom him the glory which is his due* 
You have preferred the pleasures of rin, 
which are but for a season, to the joys of 
his salvation, which last for ever. 
Throughout the whole of your past life, 
you have nev&c formed a purpose, or per- 
formed a deed, with the direct object of 
pleasing God, yomr best Friend, and your 
kind Benefactor. Oh, sinner, what a heart 
yours must be ! One upward glance of 
the traveller was enough to enable him to 
discern the flower on the rock. Though 
small, it was fresh and blooming, and 
formed a striking contrast to the barren- 
ness around it ; it caught the eye when 
ihe eye looked not for it But though 
God has looked on you, and within you, 
if happily there might be some stirrings 
of thought about him, and some indica- 
tions of sorrow for having so long for- 
gotten him, yet to this day he has not 
seen what he might have expected to 
find. After all that he has done for you, 
and said to you, your heart is a rock 
without one sweet flower growing upon 
it. Oh, is it not high time that you cast 
oiF the love of sin, that you ceased to 
pursue the vanities of the world, and that 
you earnestly sought the grace of God, 
which alone can save you? The rock 
was not the worse for the flower, and your 
heart, if Christ be formed in it, the hope 
of glory, will be far happier than it can 
possibly be if it be deceived by sin and 
Satan. Listen, therefore, to the entrea- 
ties of a friend, who, for your own sake, 
for the sake of your connexions, and, 
above all, for the Lord's sake, beseeches 
you to be reconciled to God, through the 
death of his Son. While the flower on 
the rock rebukes you, may the grace of 
Christ sanctify and save you. 
There are other persons to whom the 



flower on the rock £^peals, and who aea 
hereby entreated to attend. Our Lord 
Jesus told his doubting disciples to con- 
sider the lilies of the fleld, for the pur- 
pose of learning the confidence to which 
he was entitled, and the hope which it 
was their privilege to cherish. See Matt 
vL 25 — 34. And the individuals now 
exhorted to consider tbe flower on the 
rock are these who have been favoured 
with the means of grace, and yet have 
not profited by them. The children of 
eo^y parents, apprentices and servants 
m Christian families, sabbath- school 
children, those to whom the gospel of 
Christ is faithfully and constantly 
preached, those at whose houses the 
agents of District-Visiting and Christian 
Instruction Societies leave religious tracts, 
those flimilies of which city and town 
missionaries have charge, and who, week 
after week and day after day, teach the 
Lord Jesus and the resurrection from 
house to house, warning every man and 
teaching every man, that they may pre- 
sent every man perfect in Christ Jesus. 
Some of these individuals, and of these 
classes, have more advantages than others, 
and if they perish in their sins their con- 
demnation will be proportionally great; 
but to all of them the word of salvation 
is sent, so that none are widiout excuse. 
Reader, are you among them ? Then on 
you the lessons of the rock flower may 
with propriety be urged. For does it not 
chide you for your misimprovement of 
privileges, and for your Christian fruit- 
lessness? The flower can and does grow 
on a rock, contrary to the natural order 
of things. But though you are placed 
where true religion is originated, and 
where it flourishes, and where circum- 
stances and influences are favourable to 
growth in grace, yet what has your heart 
produced ? The flowers or fruits of the 
Spirit? No — not one has yet appeared. 
The heart is still a barren, a flowerless 
rock; and unless a great change take 
place in you, such it will remain ; and 
after having been spared, by God's 
mercy, for thirty, forty, fifty, and even 
seventy years, you will die without 
bringing any glory to Christ, and with- 
out any hope of receiving the kingdom 
which he has promised to all who love 
him. Think, oh think of this, and think 
seriously. . A fruitless soul cannot enter 
heaven when it dies, nor can it have the 
approbation of the Judge in the last great 
day. You must be born again, or you 
cannot be saved. If justified, it must be 
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hy feAih alone, without works : " Other 
foundation can no man lay than th«t ia 
laid, which is Jeaus Christ," 1 Cor. iii. 
11. But though good works cannot, 
either in whole or in part, aave you, yet 
they are the evidences of a saved state, 
which cannot be dispensed with. Those 
that helieve in Chri«t to the saliratipn of 
^eix souls, love his commandments and 
do tliem. So that where there is no 
spiritual obedience, there is neitlier faith 
nor love. Godly fruits prove the exists 
ence of a godly life ; and the more 
healthful the life is, the more abundant 
the fruit will be. And there are Chris- 
tiana who, though once as barren as a 
rock without a flower, are now like a 
garden in a high state of cultivation. 
Having experienced an internal radical 
change-^the stony heart having been 
taken away, and the heart of flesh having 
been given — the entire surface of their 
character is -changed; whereas others, 
with just their outward advuitages, are 
unchanged and unblessed. Not a soli- 
tary flower do they bear, upon which 
eitber Christ or his people can cast a 
complacent eye. Dewf*j sunbeams, and 
lowers have fallen around them, but all 
in vain. They were cold and dead years 
ago, and they are so still. Labour and 
culture upon tbem has been thrown 
away. Parental counsels have been on- 
heeded. Pastoral appeals have not been 
responded to. The afltrctionate and 
fai^ful missionary has prayed and 
exhorted, but neither tears nor entrea* 
ties have prevailed. The tract distri- 
hutqr has often urged attentioii to the 
wants and claims of the soul, but often 
and often has his kind advice been treated 
with indifference. ** O Lord, what is 
man!" and what are the means>«mpluyed 
for his benefit, without thine effectual 
blessing ! 

Reader, whether old or young, master 
or servant, rich or poor, w»ll you not 
learn of the rock that bears a flower, and 
profic by ttie reflections which it bas sug- 
goittedf And as all are dependent on 
the Holy Spir»t for light and life, strength 
and wbidom, will you not seek grace of 
him to enable you to practise the lessons 
which he has now been teaching you ? 
"Do not fail to do this, and do it ear- 
nestly and sincerely. Hear the words 
of Christ to his disciples, who had re- 
quested him to teach them how to pray : 
'^ Ask, and it shall be given you : seek, 
and ye shall find ; knock, and it shall be 
opened unto you.«— If ye, then, being evil, 



know how to give good gifts unto youf 
children: how much more shall your 
heavenly Fal^r give the Holy Spirit to 
them that ask biin,'' Luke xi. 9-^18. 

2. 



THE SEARCH AFTER SIR JOHN 
FRANKLIN. 

U. — SUPPOSED TRACE^ OP SIR JO^N 
F^ANXLIN ANp HIS PA^TY. 

Oke circumstance that has parti^- 
larly struck us in connexion with this 
noble enterprise, is the spirit of reveren^ 
tial reliance on the superintending eare 
of God with which some, at least, of the 
adventurers have pursued their mission. 
The necessity for the interpositions and 
guidance of Providence has been recog- 
nised in the midst of their most arduous 
and intrepid labours, tt is gratifying to 
meet with passages similar to the follow- 
tng, in the recent work of Mr. Snow, one 
of the voluntary offleers on board the 
** Prince Albert." After describing, with 
a sailor's doting enthusiasm, the capa- 
bilities of his barque, and the numerous 
presentations made to it by warm*hearted 
fViends, he adds:-— "One great essential 
aqoong the preliminaries must not be 
forgotten. No man, who is himself a 
safi<>r, but must feel convinced that there 
is nothing to equal true, earnest, unaf- 
fected, and hearUelt religion. Prayer-— 
honest prayer — is, beyond everything, 
valuable to a seaman, especially to one 
engaged in the dangerous duties which 
he has to perform in the Arctic Seas. 
That we should go out with a due regard 
to this important obligation to prayer 
and humble dependence upon God, was 
what every one might cont^ider as a mat* 
ter of course ; but I am pleased to say 
that, in our case, the ' of course ' was 
never needed. Spontaneously our men 
called for prayer and a proper service* 
Educated in the Scotch church, they were 
all, more or less, Presbyterians ; but their 
particular per»ua8ion was no hindrance 
to the feeling which prompted them 
always to unite in Divine worship ac- 
cording to whatever form the commander 
considered necessary to adopt." 

Before the final embarkation of the 
seamen of the " Prince Albert," upon 
whose fidelity and courage so many fond 
hopes were built, lady Franklin conde- 
scendingly sought an interview with these 
brave fellows, — a privilege by them half 
dreaded, half coveted, from the affecting 
associations it was calculated to awaken 
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and intensify. StUl such a step, on the 
part of her ladyship, was characterized 
at once hy gracefulness and wisdom. It 
afforded her an opportunity to testify her 
warm and grateful appreciation of their 
prospective services, whilst the memory 
of that parting scene would he sure to 
haunt them ever after, and would prove 
hoth an inspiration and a solace to their 
minds. "She called them severally/' 
says Mr. Snow, " into the cahin on the 
evening prior to our departure, and talked 
to them earnestly concerning the object 
of the voyage, and their conduct ; and 
this they never afterwards forgot, fre- 
quently saying to me, in the homely 
Scotch I cannot literally give, * Ah, bless 
her heart I dear lady. 1 only hope we 
shall find sir John for her sake. I'll do 
my best towards it!' and occasionally 
adding, * Well, I was completely taken 
aback when her ladyship talked to me. 
I felt salt water in my eyes before I had 
gone a dozen words with her, and wasn't 
a bit sorry when it was all over. I'd like 
to talk with her, but I couldn't stand 
itl'" 

On Wednesday, June 5th, this gallant 
little schooner, freighted with a rich 
cargo of human hopes and blessings, 
was declared ready for sea. But it was 
not destined to leave amid the indiffer- 
ence of the citizens of the old Scottish 
capital. From early morning, crowds of 
persons, either friends and kindred of the 
outward-bound seamen, or of those already 
far away onboard absent whalers and other 
discovery ships, besides a mixed multi- 
tude interested solely in the object of the 
prospective voyage, congregated on the 
quay. As the day wore on the throng 
grew more dense and excited. All man- 
ner of opinions were expressed, and difil* 
cult problems connected with the expe- 
dition discussed. Many ventured on 
board, some of them to scrutinize the 
equipments of the ship, and others — the 
wives and friends of those then in the 
Arctic Seas — to deliver, with their own 
hands, into the custody of the responsible 
officers, those epistolary remembrancers 
which so affectionately record the un- 
ceasing devotion of the loved ones left 
lonelily at home. As the tide flowed in, 
and the vessel slowly moved off, friendly 
shoutings and benedictions filled the ver- 
nal air. " That is lady Franklin's own 
vessel, which she is sending out to search 
for her husband!" exclaimed some; — 
" Success to the * Prince Albert!' " voci- 
ferated many; and "May you return 



safe and prosperous ! " was the blessing 
pronounced by others, whose hearts 
bounded with gratitude and gladness for 
the mission thus undertaken. 

Following the fortunes of the " Prince 
Albert," we meet with nothing of special 
interest until after Cape Farewell had 
been rounded. Beyond this, keeping 
near to the Greenland coast, the indica- 
tions of arctic rigours thickened around 
the adventurers from da^ to day. Their 
clothing had to be increased. Huge ice* 
bergs, sometimes solitarily, but often in 
menacing groups, came sailing south- 
wards, as if in quest of more propitious 
skies. The elements grew more stormy, 
and the scenery, both on land and sea, 
assumed an aspect of greater austerity. 

On nearing the first great stream of 
ice, the "crow's-^est" — a kind of nau- 
tical observatofy — was installed at the 
• mast-head of the schooner. This curious 
object, so indispensable in arctic naviga- 
tion, consisted of a light cask, of sufficient 
capacity to contain and shelter the look* 
out mariner. At the lower part of it was 
a trap, acting like a valve, through which 
any one could enter. Its length was 
about four feet, whilst the interior of it 
was provided with a small seat, slung to 
the hinder part, and a spy-glass well 
secured. This elevation was reached by 
means of a rope-ladder affixed to the 
bottom of it, usually designated ** Jacob's 
ladder." The "crow's-nest" is a favo- 
rite place with many whaling captaio?, 
who are rarely out of it for days when 
among the ice. On this dizzy and in- 
commodious pinnacle Mr. Snow spent 
much of his time, especially the hours of 
his midnight watch, when the atmosphere 
was clear, being richly recompensed by 
the glimpses he thus caught of the pass- 
ing panorama of arctic scenery, as exhi- 
bited in all its wild beauty and massive 
monotonous grandeur. 

After being entangled for some time in 
the fearful labyrinth of Icebergs and ice- 
hummocks which render Melville Bay 
so terrible to the arctic navigator, the 
** Prince Albert " at length overtook the 
"Felix," and, at a subsequent period^ 
the splendid outfit of government under 
captain Austin. By the steamers belong- 
ing to the latter, the smaller vessels were 
towed, through a passage of three hun- 
dred miles, to Lancaster Sound. At this 
stage of the conjoint expedition, informa- 
tion of the most terrible and harrowing 
interest was imparted by some natives to 
Adam, the Esquimaux interpreter of sir 
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Jobs Ross, which threw the whole body 
of explorers into the utmost consternation 
and perpkxity. 

It had been remarked that, afler his 
communication with the natives, Adam 
appeared extremely restless and disin- 
clined to talk with strangers. He, how- 
ever, got into earnest conversation with 
John Smith, the steward of the " Prince 
Albert," to whom he was somewhat 
attached^ and to whom he unburdened 
his mind of a dreadful tale concerning 
some lost vessels that had been imparted 
to him. The commanders on board were 
immediately put in possession of the 
alarming details, so far as they could be 
understood ; and Adam was at once sub- 
jected by them to an anxioos re-examinar 
tion, from which the following exciting 
particulars were gathered. Taking a 
piece of chalk, he wrote u|>on the gun- 
whale of the ship, in a clear hand, the 
figures " 1846," next tracing beside 
them " 1850" — at the same time inti- 
mating, in broken English, that the latter 
was the then present year, and that 1846 
was the year to which his story referred. 
Ue then went on to state, that in that 
year two vessels, with officers having 
gold bands on their caps, and other in- 
signia of the. naval uniform, had been 
in some way or ether destroyed in 
that neighbourhood ; that the crews were 
ultimately much enfeebled, and, after 
much hardship and suffering, encamping 
by themselves in tents, and not commu- 
nicating with the unfriendly natives, were 
all brutally massacred. This was the 
horrible substance of the tedious state- 
ment elicited, the seeming truth of which 
was confirmed by many corroborating 
circumstances. Several fresh examina- 
tions were made, but no deviation from 
the former details was detected. 

As the dire intelligence extended from 
vessel to vessel, the intense excitement it 
created may be well conceived. Every 
one wished it false, yet secretly, from the 
apparent clearness of the evidence, feared 
it was too true. It obviously could not 
refer to whalers, since officers' insignia 
were expressly mentioned; besides, it 
was not known that any whale ships had 
been missing. Measures were imme- 
diately set on foot by the commanders to 
investigate the circumstances by opening 
a fresh communication with the natives 
through Petersen, a Danish interpreter. 
The inquiry happily ended in the disproof 
of the more formidable parts of the story. 
The only foundation for it appears to 



have consisted in the circumstance that 
the exploring vessel called the ** North 
Star " had wintered at Wolstenholme 
Sound durinff the past winter, and that 
one man had been killed by a fall from 
the cliffii. Thus, on tracing it to its 
source, the whole of this marvellous and 
exciting legend dissolved into thin air, 
leaving but a small residuum of fact 
behind. 

The cerfectnesa of this result, affording 
so much negative satisfaction to all par- 
ties, was subsequently corroborated by 
the discovery of supposed traces of the 
missing expedition farther westward. As 
the ** Prince Albert" neared Cape Riley, 
in Wellington Straits, a signal-post was 
discerned on the point. An examina- 
tion-party, directed by Mr. Snow, was 
immediately despatched ashore. A flag 
was found iiying on the post, and a cylin- 
der, containing a despatch, was attached 
to it With hands trembling with eager- 
ness Mr. Snow extracted the document, 
which contained a certificate of the visit 
of her majesty's searching expedition on 
the 23rd of August, and mentioned the 
discovery of traces of an encampment, 
both there and on Beeohey Island. Cap- 
tain Omanney had also collected the 
remains of materials which evidently 
proved that some party belonging to her 
majesty's ships had been detained on the 
spot. Stimulated and guided by this ray 
of hope, a rigid search was at once insti- 
tuted, to see if any undiscovered token 
had escaped the scrutiny of their prede- 
cessors. In a short time, a small, square 
piece of canvass, well bleached ; a piece 
of rope, which was found to bear the 
Chatham Dockyard navy mark ; a piece 
of bone, with a hole bored through, toge- 
ther with beef bones, and other unmis* 
takeable indications of the place having 
been used within some very few years by 
a party of Europeans, were picked up or 
observed. '^ The ground," says Mr. Snow, 
''presented very much the appearance of 
having been turned into an encampment; 
ibr certain stones were so placed as to 
lead to the inference that tents had been 
erected within some of their inclosures. 
Four of these circular parcels of stones I 
counted, and observed another, which 
might or might not have been a fifth. 
It was clear that a party belonging to 
some of her majesty's ships hi^ been 
there ; and as there was no one from any 
vessel who had landed there since the 
time when sir £. Parry sent an officer on 
shore to make observations, in 1819, it 
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could not but reasonably be inferred tbat 
it was sir J. FraDklin's expedition that 
had encamped here and on Beechey Is- 
land." Since the public announcement 
of these facts, the conviction expressed 
by those most competent to form an opi- 
nion is, tbat the lost navigators landed 
there to make magnetic observations — the 
circumstance of no written record of their 
visit having been left of them being strong 
evidence that the expedition was then in a 
prosperous condition, and that sir John 
purposed proceeding on his mission to- 
wards Cape Waiker. This was evidently 
captain Omanney's impression, for that 
officer's ship was last seen by the retreatr 
ing "Albert" pushing onwards through a 
lane of water towards Cape Hotham. 

The precious relics to which reference 
has been made, and to which so much 
importance attaches, have, since their 
arrival in England, been subjected to 
scientific examination, the result of which 
is perfectly coincident with the opinions 
just expressed. 

It was excessively vexatious and tan- 
talizing, on discovering these vestiges of 
their fugitive countrymen, to be com- 
pelled, just when their hopes were excited 
to the highest pitch of enthusiasm, to 
relinquish the search and return. We 
can well understand the bitterness of the 
disappointment bewailed by Mr. Snow. 
But navigation was every day becoming 
more difficult, which rendered it neces- 
sary to hasten their departure, leaving to 
the government expedition the boncmi* of 
com pif^ ting that chain of discovery the 
iirst link of which was already in their 
hands. The reason that the ** Prince 
Albert" did n( t winter in Uegent Inlet, 
as was priginally intended, whs to be 
found m the unhappy state of discipline 
which prevailed among some of the offi- 
cers, and that rendered captain Forsyth's 
position very unpleanant. Favoured with 
a succession of propitious winds, the 
vessel had a rapid ton from Wellington 
Channel to Cape Farewell, and on the 
Ist of October arrived at Aberdeen, with- 
out having, during a period of tive month?, 
so much a8 once cast anchor. On ap- 
proaching the coast of Scotland, two dan- 
gers presented themselves — the one, the 
^un Bocky about fifteen miles off Cape 
Wratky and the other, some rocks close 
in to the cape itself. These perilous cir- 
cumstances were suggestive of pious re- 
flections to the author's mind. " To avoid 
the danger of the Nun Bock,'* he says, 
" it was only necessary to keep dose in 



witk Gape Wrath; bifl^ until we oould 

Eerceive the liobt ujf)OH U, we could 
ardty determine how to do so with a 
nkety. At aeven, p.m., however, it was 
descried, shining aqaidst the d^i^eas 
around like a beautiful star of the nighty 
set in the bleak heavens to guide the 
weary mariner home to his haven of reat 
—emblem of that more glorious Star 
which pointa to the burdened and aiii- 
laden voyager of life 'a stprmy seas — tbat 
peaceful harbour where neither the rocjcs 
of error nor the ^hoals of adversity emt 
to endanger the worn-out bark that haa 
trustingly taken shelter there." 

Meanwhile, of 'the los^ voyagers no- 
thing certain baa been traced. I^he relics 
just alluded to clearly indicate that, at 
the point where they were fpund» a pariy 
from sir John Franklin's expedition had 
lan4ed. It is greatly to be regretted 
tbat no written notice, as is ordered, we 
believe, by the Admiralty to be done in 
such cases, was left behuid by the voyagers 
to indicate their future route. We shall 
watch, however, with deep interest the 
next communications from the Arctic 
Seas, trusting that the link of evidence 
now gained, feeble as it is, may lead to 
results which shall terminate the painful 
uncertainty that prevails as to the fate 
of our gallan t cotmtry men . 

J. A. Q. 

A PLEA FOR THE DRUNKARD. 

It is not so much the money that 
drunkenness wastes as the misery it pro- 
duces-^the domestic, temporal, and eter- 
nal misery — which most 6f all appals ns. 
As to the expense of this vice, ^reat as it 
19, that we least deplore ; for the losis of 
money, we hatd it least. On the con- 
trary, we should be content were the 
money and the vice to perish together. 
We shoold be content to pay that hun- 
dred million as yearly tribute, would tliis 
enemy to God and man, thin foe to our 
peace and piety, leave these shores. We 
wish to keep, and were it possible to get 
back, something far more precious than 
money. Give that mother back her son, 
as he was on the day when he returned 
from his father's grave, and in all the 
afft-ction of his uncorrnpred boyhood, 
walked to the house of God with a 
widowed weeping woman leaning on his 
arm. Give thai grieved man back his 
brother as innocent and happy as in those 
days when the boys, twined in each 
other's arms, returned from school, bent 
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over the same BiUe, slept in the same 
bed, and never thought that the day 
would cpme when brother should blush for 
brother. Give this weeping wife, who 
sits before us wringing her hands in 
agony, the tears dripping through her 
jewelled Angers, and the Unes of sorrow 
prematurely drawn on her beautiful 
brow, give her back the man ^e loved) 
such as he was when her young heart 
was won, when they stood side by side on 
the nuptial day, and receiving her from 
a fond father's hands, he promised his 
love to one whose heart he has broken, 
and whose once graeei'ul form now bends 
with sorrow to the ground. Give me 
back, as a man, the friends of my youth- 
ful days, whose wrecks now lie thick on 
this wreck-strewn Bh(»re. Give me back, 
as a minister, the brethren whom I have 
seen dragged from the pulpits which they 
adorned, and driven from the sweet 
manses where we have closed in the 
happy evening with praise and prayer, 
to stand pale and haggard at a public 
bar. Give me back as a pastor, the 
lambs which I have lost — ^ive me her, 
yrho in the days of unsullied innocence, 
waited on our ministry to be told the way 
to heaven, and warned from that of hell, 
and whose unblushing forehead we now 
ahrink to see as she prowls through the 
streets for her prey. Give me back 
tiie life of this youth who died the 
drunkard's death — and dread his doom 
-—and who now, while his mother by the 
body, rocks on her chair in speechless 
agony, lies laid out in a chamber where 
we dare not speak of comfort, but are 
left to weep with those who weep, " dumb 
opening not the mouth." Relieve us of 
tie fears that lie heavy on our hearts for 
the character and the souls of some who 
bold parley with the devil by this forbid 
den tree, and are floating on the outer edge 
of that great gulf-stream, which sweeps 
its victims onwards to most woful ruin. 
Could this be done, we would not talk of 
money. The hundred millions which 
drink costs this land is not to be weighed 
or even mentioned with this. Hearts 
are broken which no money can heal. 
Kachel is *• weeping for her children," 
refusing to be comforted. — Gtdhr%e*s 
Plea on behalf of Drunkards and against 
Drunkenness, 

THE CROSS OP CHEIST. 
It not only points up to the mysterious 
heights of Divine love, but down to the 
depths of sin in the human heart. 



A HOPEFUL VIEW OF THE GEEAT 
EXHIBITION. 

Seldom has any subject awakened so 
much curiosity, or excited so general an 
interest, as that of the Great Exhibition. 
Ever since it became a great reality, it 
has been winning its way in public esti* 
mation. Many, who at one time regarded 
it with dislike and fear, now see that it 
is wiser to twu it to good account than 
to influlge in useless, if not unreasonable 
forebodings. Having a choice, we think 
Uiere is an advanta'ge in walking on the 
sunny side of the Crystal Palace : 

A bright and joyous hope jn every spliere, 
Is better than a dark foreboding fear. 

In a preceding paper, we endeavoured 
to set forth the eaergetic influence which 
this great national enterprise has called 
into being ; we will now attempt to show 
that another of its effects will be a con- 
siderable increase of knowledge of dif- 
ferent kinds. A greater mistake could 
hardly be made than that of regarding 
the Crystal Palace aa a huge show, to be 
gazed upon and forgotten. The tempo- 
rary pleasure it may afford may possibly 
prove one of its least advantages. 

A great accession of knowledge has, 
even noW) been attained with respect to 
the suitability of iron and glass in the 
erection of edifices of an extended kind. 
Never before has so much experience on. 
this subject been attained in so limited a 
space — experience that is likely to be of 
the most practical kind. 

The great advantage of miiformity has 
been rendered very conspicuous. Had 
tlie columns, the girders, the bearers, and 
the panes of glass of the Crystal Palace 
been diverse from each oth^r, and of 
different dimensions, the edifice could 
nevf r have been raised with that rapidity 
which has distinguished its erection. 

Additional knowledge has been gained 
with regard to the strength of iron girders, 
bearers, trusses, and cylindrical pillars, 
when applied to buildings. Already has 
science won the confidence of the public 
by testing the strength of the galleries of 
the Crystal Palace. Some fears having 
been expressed on this head, the follow- 
mg interesting trial took place, in the 
presence of her majesty, prince Albert^ 
and the youthful members of the royal 
family. 

From experiments made by Mr. Brunei 
and other engineers, it has been ascer- 
tained that, even by picking heavy men, 
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and squeezing tbem into the smallest 
compass on a platform, a pressure of a 
hundred weight per square foot cannot 
be obtained. The galleries of the Crystal 
Palace will endure a very much greater 
load. A temporary platform having been 
erected, of the same strength as the gal- 
leries, that it might be thoroughly tried ; 
three hundred workmen stood upon it, 
ran over it, and jumped upon It together, 
without doing it the slightest mjury. 
After this, the whole of the corps of 
Royal Sappers and Miners on the ground 
marched over it in close column, marking 
time with their feet in the most trying 
manner. Notwithstanding this severe 
test, the vibration of the platform did not 
exceed that of an ordinary London house 
when an evening party is assembled. 
After this trial, another, still more severe, 
took place, with 252 cannon-balls — 68- 
pounders — but the flooring well endured 
the test. 

Both the dimensions of the Crystal 
Palace, and the extent of business its 
existence has occasioned, are of the most 
colossal character. The size of the edi- 
fice is three times that of the far-famed 
Coliseum at Rome, and five times that 
of the building used some years ago for 
the industrial exhibition of France. On 
the day when the intending exhibitors 
sent in their specifications of what they 
purposed to show, for the catalogue, the 
executive committee received in the fore- 
noon no less than ** four bushels of let- 
ters." 

Much knowledge will be derived from 
the erection of so large and splendid a 
building as the Crystal Palace respecting 
the strength of glass and iron in resisting 
the wind and heat of the sun, as well as 
in regard to expansion, contraction, damp, 
ventilation, temperature, decoration, ad- 
justment of light, safety from fire, and 
other things ; and this knowledge will be 
in active operation in different parts of 
the world long after the edifice in Hyde- 
park shall cease to be. 

But see how the crowds are thickening 
westward. Pleasure, in her flaunting 
dress ; Haste, with his winged feet ; and 
Curiosity, with her eager eye. Rosy 
Health, laughing Joy, and happy-faced 
Holiday are all together. Lightbearted- 
ness, as he moves onward, hums a tune ; 
Reflection knits his brow; Style dashes up 
to the Crystal Palace in his curricle and 
pair ; Rank descends from her coroneted 
carriage; and even old Mammon has 
treated himself with a cab all the way 



from the Stock Exchange to the Great 
Exhibition. 

Most people have felt, on visiting an 
exhibition of a novel character, the irk- 
someness of being ignorant. In such a 
case, we lose not only our confidence, 
but our self-esteem. We have an impres- 
sion that those around us are better in- 
formed than ourselves, and we inwardly 
resolve, by increasing assiduity in obtain- 
ing knowledge, to protect ourselves from 
being again placed in so painful a situa- 
tion. Something of this kind will doubt- 
less take place in the minds of thousands 
on visiting the Crystal Palace. Ignorance 
will be found to be a burden, not only 
when inspecting the raw materials, ma- 
chinery, manufactures, and fine arts col- 
lected together, but also when afterwards 
conversing upon them. 

Speaking generally, we are most of us 
sadly ignorant of the different products 
of the earth, the sea, the mine, and the 
mountain that contribute to our use, our 
comfort, and our pleasure. We know 
but little of those implements, instru- 
ments, and machines on which our ma- 
nufactures, our philosophical knowledge, 
and our success in agriculture much de- 
pend. Not one in ten of us can say, with 
truth, that we are well acquainted with 
cotton, woollen, silk, and velvet stuffs 
— hardware, jewellery, and ornamental 
work ; nor one in a hundred justly lay 
claim to a correct taste and correct judg- 
ment in sculpture, carvings, models, mo- 
saics, and enamels. In all these depart- 
ments of knowledge, the little we know 
may be considerably increased by the 
exciting influences of the Great Exhi- 
bition. 

An addition to knowledge in regard to 
languages is sure to take place ; foreigners 
will increase what they know of English, 
and impart, wherever they reside, some- 
what of their own tongues. These germs 
of information, in many cases, will spread 
and fructify, and the wish to acquire lan- 
guages will increase. The very inscrip- 
tions at the Great Exhibition will have a 
tendency to promote this desire. A pro- 
hibition against smoking in the Crystal 
Palace is thus announced in German, 
French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, and 
English ; — 

** Das rauchen wird nicht eriaubt. 
II n'est pas permis de fumer. 
Non 6 permesso di fumares. 
No es permitido fumar. 
Nad he permitido fumar. 
No smoking allowed." 

The very sight of human beings whose 
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dresfl, language, customs, manners, and 
religion are differeut to our own, will 
awaken within us a desire to know more 
about them, aud we shall find ourselves 
collecting information from ** men and 
books" that will extend our acquaintance 
with our fellow man. If the love of 
mankind is not increased — if the bond of 
brotherhood is not strengthened by the 
great gathering of all nations, one of its 
principal advantages will be lost. 

Knowledge will not only be increased 
with us, but also with those who come 
among us from distant lands ; for though 
inany may be thoughtless, some will be 
thoughtful, and profit by a visit to our 
religious and benevolent institutions. And 
then, again, to say nothing of St. Paul's 
and Westminster Abbey, the Tower, the 
Thames Tunnel, the Botanical and Zoo- 
logical Gardens, the Dioramas, Pano- 
ramas, National Gallery, Royal Aca- 
demy, Polytechnic Institution, and other 
sources of interest and information, the 
following, among other museums, will 
amplify the knowledge of their number- 
less visitants: — The British Museum, 
East India Museum, Soane Museum, 
London Missionary Museum, London 
Antiquities, Asiatic Society, London Geo- 
logical Society, Entomological, College 
of Surgeons, Medical Museum and Ana- 
tomical. To inspect these with any 
degree of interest, and not feel a thirst 
after knowledge, appears to be impos- 
sible. With many foreigners, their visits 
to the Great Exhibition will be important 
eras in their lives ; and it may be as a 
seed sown in their hearts, springing up 
into knowledge, usefulness, and bro- 
therly love. 

But there is a still more important way 
in which the great gathering may extend 
knowledge abroad in the earth. It may 
be, — for though our hearts and house- 
holds are not so right with God as they 
ought to be, nor our sabbaths and sanc- 
tuaries kept free from worldly-mindedness 
and grievous errors, yet ** to th^Lord our 
God belong mercies and forgivenesses," — 
it may be that, when the stranger shall be 
within our gates, a witness of our supe- 
rior spiritual privileges, and a partaker 
of our purer worship, that his heart may 
be opened by the Holy Spirit, savingly 
to understana the Scriptures of truth. 
He may come among us a prayerless 
scoffer, and return to his native land a 
praying believer, so that the Great Exhi- 
bition may be one among those many 
tbings which shall work together for 



I good in bringing about that day when 
*'' the earth shall be full of the knowledge 
of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea," 
Isa. xi. 9. That eventful day will come, 
for the word of the Lord has proclaimed 
it, and faith already realizes its arrival. 

Let us try to persuade ourselves that 
the Great Exhibition will be a good thing, 
and as " the wish " is often the " father 
to the thought," and the desire the hand- 
maid of its fulfilment, we shall be the 
more likely to perform creditably our 
own part in the undertaking. The pro- 
duct of single grains of corn makes up 
the harvest, and the great product of 
individual behaviour will constitute the 
sum total of the influence of the Great 
Exhibition. Let our motto then be — 

Kind neighbours set, apart from selfish ends, 
A good example to our foreign Mends ; 
In this good cause, whoe'er may praise or blame, 
Do all you can, and we will do the same. 



ST. FRANCISCO, OR THE GOLDEN CITY. 

As a companion to our article on Cerro 
de Pasco, or the Silver City, we subjoin 
Mr. Bernard Taylor's interesting descrip- 
tion of life in the capital of California. 

A better idea of San Francisco in the 
beginning of September, 1849, cannot 
be given than by the description of a 
single day. 

By nine o'clock the town is in the full 
flow of business. The streets running 
down to the water, and Montgomery- 
street, which fronts the bay, are crowded 
with people, all in hurried motion. The 
variety of characters and costumes is 
remarkable. Persons seem to lose their 
local peculiarities in such a crowd, and it 
is by chance epithets rather than by man- 
ner, that the New Yorker is distinguished 
from the Kentuckian, the Carolinian from 
the Down Easter, the Virginian from the 
Texian. The German and Frenchman 
are more easily recognised. Peruvians 
and Chilians go by in their brown pon- 
chos ; and the sober Chinese, cool and 
impassive in the midst of excitement, 
look out of the oblique corners of their 
long eyes at the bustle, but are never 
tempted to venture from their own line 
of business. The eastern side of the 
plaza, in front of the Parker-house, and 
a canvass gaming-stall, called the ** £1 
Dorado," are the general rendezvous of 
business and amusement — combining 
'change, park, club-room, and promenade 
all in one. 'There, every body, not con- 
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sttntfy empTtfyed in otM tfpdt, may be 
0eto at some tirrre of the day. The eha* 
raeter of the groups scattered along the 
plasa is oftenixdi^B ^^^y interestihf . In 
one plaee ate tbr^e ot four speculators 
bargaitiihg for lots, buying; alid selling 
" fifty varas square " m towns, some of 
which are canvass and some only paper ; 
In another, a company of miners, brown 
as leather, and ragged in features as in 
dress ; in a third, perhaps, ihree or four 
naval officers speculating on the next 
cruise, or ai knot of genteel gamblers 
talking over the last night's operations. 

The day advances. The mist, which 
ttfii^r sunrise hung low atid heavy for an 
hour 6r two, has risen above the hills, 
and there will be two hours of pleasant 
sunshine before the wind sets in from the 
sea. The crowd in the streets is now 
wholly alive. Men daft hither and 
thither, as if possessed with a never- 
resting spirit. You speak to an acquaint- 
ance — a merchant, perhaps. He utters 
a few hurried words of greeting, while 
his eyes send keen glances on all sides of 
you ; suddenly he tatches sight of some- 
body in the crowd, he is off; and in the 
next fite nhiinutes has bought up half a 
cargd, sold a town lot at treble the sum 
he gave, and taken a share in some new 
and imposing speculation. It is ihipos- 
sible to witness this excess atid dissipsition 
of business, without feeling something of 
its influence. The air is pregnant with 
the magnetism of bold, spirited, un- 
wearied action, and he who but ventures 
into the outer circle of the whirlpool, is 
spinning, ere he has time for thought, 
in the dizzy vortex. 

About twelve o'clock, a wind begins to 
blow from the north-west, sweeping with 
great violence through a gap between the 
hills, opening towards the Golden Gate. 
The bells and gongs begin to sound for 
dinner, and these two causes tend to 
lessen the crowd iii the streets for an 
hour or two. Two o'clock is the usual 
dinner time for business men, but some 
of the old and successftil merchants have 
adopted the fashionable hour of five. 
Where shall we dine to day ? the restau- 
rants disjjlay their signs invitingly on all 
sides ; we have choice of the " United 
States," ** Tortoni's," the " Alhalnbra," 
and many other equally classic resorts, but 
"belmonico's," lie its distinguished ori- 
ginal in New York, has the highest prices, 
arid the greatest variety of dishes. We go 
down Kearny-street to a two-story wooden 
house oh thfe corner of Jackaoa-street. 



The lower story h a market ; the walls 
are garnished with quarters of beef and 
mutton ; a huge prle of Sandwich Island 
squashes fills one corner, and several 
cabbage-heads, Valued at 9«. 6d, each, 
show themselves in the window. We 
enter a little door at the end of the build- 
ing, ascend a dark, narrow, flight of 
steps, and find ourselves in a long, low, 
room, with ceiling and walla of white 
muslin, and a fioor covered v^ith oil- 
cloth. 

There are about t#enty tables, disposed 
in two rows, all of them so well filled 
that we have some difficulty in finding 
places. Takitig up the written bill of 
fare, we And such items as the folio wr- 
ing:— 

flotvs. Dol. ct.* 

Moektartle 75 

St. Juliea 1 00 



1 75 



I 00 





00 




75 




73 




00 




00 




00 




SO 




75 




00 



7I8H. 

BoHed salmon trout, anchovy sauee ... 

BOIt^D. 

JUg mQtton, eaper sauco 

Corned beef, cabbage 

xiaoi anu tongues. .«•••.. ..•.•...■■•.•■... 

XMTKZES. 

Fillet of beef, mushroom sauce ....;. ... 

Yeal cutlets, breaded 

Mutton chop 

Lobster salad 

Sirloin of venisoa , 

Baked xnaccaroni ,^ 

Beef tongue, sauce pfquatit 



So that, with but a moderate appetite, 
the dinner will cost us five dollars, if we 
are at all epicurean in our iastes. There 
are cries of '< steward!" from all parts of 
the room j the word " waiter " is not 
considered sufiiciently respectful, seeing 
that the waiter may have been a lawyer 
or merchant Volerl a few sdouths before. 
The dishes look very small as they are 
plaieed on the table, but they are skilfully 
cooked, find very palatable to to6n who 
have ridden in from the diggings. The 
appetite one aequires in California is 
something remiirkable. For two monthil 
after niy arrival, my sensations were like 
those of ft famished wolf. 

The appearance of San Franciseo at 
night, from the water, is unlike any thing 
I eter beheld. The houses are mostly of 
canvass, which is made transparent by 
lauips #ithin, and transforms thetn, in the 
darkness, to dwellings of solid light. 
Seated on the sldpes of its three hills, 
the tents pitched atiiong the chaparalf to 
the very summits, it gleams like an am- 
phitheatre bf fire. Here and there shine 

* The dollat is equal to about 4#. Gd. of English 
money; a cent, to one half^genny. 
t Plantation of evergreen oak-trees. 
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opt hfillifttit fktints, fttfth the deeoy latnpi 
of tli6 gaming houses ; anti through tn« 
indistinct mtirmur of the streets eomes 
by fits the sound of fnaedc from their hot 
and crowded precincts. The {iiicture has 
in It something unreal and fantastic ; it 
impresses one like the cities of the magic 
lantern, which a motion of the hand can 
build or annihilate. 

The only objects left for lis to tislt are 
the gdihiiig tables, whose day has just 
fairly dk#ned. We shall not be deterred 
from entering by the heat and smoke, ot 
the motley chshracters into whose com- 
pany we sliafl be thrown. There are rard 
chanceti here for seeing human nature in 
one of its most dark and exciting phases. 
Note the variety of expression in the 
faces gathered around the table ! They 
are playing motite, the favourite gatnfe in 
Ctiiitornid, since (he chances are con- 
sidered liiore e<)uai and the opportunity 
of false play very slight. — The dealer 
throws out his cards With a cool, non- 
chalant air ; indeed, th^ gradual iiicreas^ 
of the hollow square of dollars at his 
left hand i^ not calculated to disturb his 
ecfutinimtty. The two Mexicans in front, 
muffled in their dirty sarapen, put dOwn 
their h^lf-doUars and dollars and see them 
lost, without changing a tiiuscle. Gamb- 
ling is a born habit ^ith them; and they 
trould lo^e thousands with the sathe in- 
difierence. Very different is the demean- 
our of the Americans who are playiilg ; 
their good or ill luck is betra} ed at once 
by iiivolnntary exclamations and changes 
of countenance, unless the stake should 
be verj^ large and absorbing, when their 
anxiety, though silent, may be read with 
no less certainty. They have no power 
i6 resist the fascination of the gadie. 
Now counting their winnings Uy ihoU- 
saiids, now dependent on the kindness of 
a friend for a few dollars to commence 
anew, they pass hour alter hour in those 
hot, unwholesiome dt'us. There is ho 
appearaiice of arms, but let one of the 
pia3er8, impatient with his losses and 
maddened by the poisonous fluids he has 
drunk, threaten one of the profession, 
and there will be no scarcity of knives 
and revolvers. 



THE GOLi) HUNTER'S GRAVE. 

Every road from the settled states to 
California, the region of gold, is dotted 
with the graves ot emigrants, who, at the 
eomtnenc^ment of their joutney, were 



buoyant with hope^ and absorbed in the 
one thought of filling their coffers with 
the golden riches. Little did they dream, 
when leaving home and friends, that their 
journey would be so suddenly interrupted, 
and that instead of a rapid acifuisition of 
wealth, their slow-moving trains should 
move on, and leaive them all solitary and 
atone in the prairie grave, tiver which the 
night-prowling wolves should disihally 
howl. 

Thousands, however, have succeeded 
in escaping the dangers of the v^ay, and 
have been permitted to mingle in the 
mad excitement 6f speculation in the 
California towns, oi the more intense 
excitement of search ,for gold at the 
mines. For a few weeks or months their 
niinds and hands are fully employed, and 
everything else is forgotten, eten their 
souls, in the one prevailing passion. They 
calculate their future wealth by tens of 
thousands, and their night visions receive 
their colouring from the busy thoughts of 
the day. One thing has been strangely 
forgotten — that they were niortal — and 
one after another, struck by disease, 
retires from the noisy crowd to die. Tes, 
to die! with little sympathy to soothe 
their last hours, and with few near to care 
whether they die 6t live. Their best 
^nd tenderest fiiends, who wo»uld have 
watched by their side with solicitude and 
ministered to their every want, are far, 
far away. Behold that cemetery ! A few 
months, comparatively, since, and that 
field wa% covered with its green sward 
and its wild flowers; now it has the 
appearance of having been torn up by 
the plough. The graves are many, and 
have been made in rapid succession. 
Thousands lie there, unthinking now of 
gold, and unmindful of the busy hum 
around them. Alas 1 and most of those 
graves have received the bodies of men 
who have died in their prime, in their 
youth. The probability of dying was a 
thought that entered not their minds. 
To have suggestt^d such a thought would 
have been regarded by them as an im- 
pertinent intrusion. Yet it has been 
realized — they have died before gray 
hairs bad come upon them ; and the 
region of gold, which had filled so large 
a place in their hearts, has withheld its 
treasures from them, and afforded them 
only a grave. The mammon god has 
befooled them. He held out ai a lure 
his bags of shining gold, and as they 
reached forth to grasp them, tripped them 
into a grave, — American Paper, 
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TRUTH MORE WONDERFUL THAN 
FICTION. 

THE JOYFUL SURPRISE. 

In the " Life of Sir Thomas Fowell 
Buxton/' we are informed, that it was his 
custom to purchase for his children a 
picture or toy ; and in order to give them 
9l joyful surprise, to hide it in some place 
to which they had access, and which they 
were sure to visit. A shout of ecstasy 
would ring through the nursery when the 
discovery was made, and the father was 
richly repaid by witnessing their delight. 
The pleasure of dkjotffttl surprise in more 
important matters has, doubtless, also 
been known to our readers in the course 
of their lives ; some event, perhaps, 
coming at a moment when it was pecu- 
liarly acceptable and totally unexpected, 
has made the heart overflow with delight 
and rapture. In the dealings of his pro- 
vidence, God often orders events for his 
children, so as to give them a joyful sur- 
prise; when faith languishes, and the 
promise .seems to tarry, then at a moment 
all unlooked-for, the answer comes with 
a sweetness and an unexpectedness that 
make it all the more precious. How 
must Jacob of old have felt his joyful 
surprise when it was announced to him 
that Joseph yet lived, and was viceroy of 
Egypt? or, to borrow an example from 
the thick field of modern instances, how 
must the heart of the late Legh Rich- 
mond have bounded with joy when, after 
mourning the death of his elde&t son,-— in 
consequence, as was reported, of the loss 
of the vessel in which he had sailed, with 
all its crew, — news came that the young 
man was alive and well, having provi- 
dentially remained behind, and escaped 
the disaster which had overwhelmed his 
comrades ? 

The incident which I am now about to 
narrate will illustrate, perhaps, even more 
pointedly than the preceding examples, 
the nature of a joyful surprise. It is 
founded on a fact which actually occurred 
in the manner here stated. May it serve 
to cheer the heart of some fainting la- 
bourer in the Lord's vineyard : — 

In an English village, the name of 
which it is unnecessary for me to give, 
there dwelt, till lately, an old man, whom 
I will call John Roberts. Although poor, 
he was rich in faith, and had acquired an 
influence which gold could not have 
bought. He was unwearied in doing 
good, and particularly in that kind of it 
which consists in visiting and ministering 



to the sick. However infectious the dis- 
order, John Roberts shrunk not from his 
errand of mercy. Where others quailed, 
he went boldly forward, giving consola- 
tion to the dying believer, leading the 
penitent sinner away from dependence 
upon himself, to a trust on the crucified 
One. 

Flesh and blood will sometimes shrink, 
however, and murmuringly imagine that 
no good is done, when no fruit is seen. 
After a course of usefulness, John Roberts 
was at one time disposed to grow weary 
and faint in his mind. How often does 
such a temptation beset tlie Christian ! 
How often does he think the precious 
seed lost, when it is but hid in the 
ground, ready to spring forth and fruc- 
tify. 

One evening, when betrayed into this 
state of mind, our hero (for does not such 
a man deserve the title?) was invited by 
a friend to call upon a sick man, in a 
neighbouring village. John half doubted 
the utility of his errand, but at last shook 
ofi* the temptation. '* I will go," he said to 
himself; " * let us not be weary in well- 
doing ; in due season we shall reap, if we 
faint not.' " 

Arrived at the village, he was not long 
in finding the place of his destination. It 
was an ordinary cottage, with a neat plot 
of garden-ground before it On knock- 
ing, the door was opened by a respectable- 
looking woman, to whom John explained 
his errand. 

*' Come in, sir ; he will be so happy to 
see you, I am sure. The doctor has just 
left, and has said that he cannot live out 
the night." 

The sick man was found reclining on a 
bed, which, like the other furniture of the 
apartment, was plain, but at the same 
time scrupulously clean. 

'' My friend," said John, after a few 
kind inquiries of a general nature, '' it is 
a solemn thing to lie as you now do, with 
the prospect of so soon going before a 
holy God, to give in an account of the 
deeds done in the body." 

" Ay, ay, sir, it is a solemn thing," 
replied the dying man ; " but * I know in 
whom I have believed.' " 

It was cheering to have such an an- 
swer ; but John Roberts was not one to 
take things easily for granted. He knew 
that an apparently strong confidence 
sometimes rests on a sandy foundation, 
and that not every one that cal's Christ 
" Lord, Lord " shall enter the kingdom of 
heaven. The weakest faith that leans 
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on the Saviour is preferable, it has been 
mrell said, to the strongest that leans on 
self. A few other questions, however, 
brought forth replies which showed that in 
this case, at least, the work was a genuine 
one. The poor invalid, convinced of sin, 
had fled as a penitent to the Saviour, and 
yielded himself up, under the influence 
of the Holy Spirit, to his light and easy 
yoke. 

*' And how long," said the gratified 
visitor, "is it since you first knew the 
Lord?" 

** About twenty years ago. Ah, sir ! *' 
continued the sick man, turning his eyes 
full on the visitor, " my conversion was a 
wonderful one. It was wrought, do you 
know, by a miracle." 

•* A miracle ! " said John ; ** all true 
conversions are miracles. It is as great 
a wonder for a man dead in trespasses 
and sins to be born again, by the Holy 
Ghost, as for a corpse to be brought to 
life." 

•* Ay, ay, sir," said the dying man, 
" that is very true ; I don't mean that : 
mine was a real miracle ; as much so as 
any in the Old or New Testament." 

" Impossible, impossible, my friend," 
said Jolm, incredulously ; for he was now 
afraid that, after all, the invalid must 
have been resting on some delusion. 

** You may think so, at first, I dare 
say ; but you won't, I am sure, when you 
have heard me out," rejoined the invalid. 
" About twenty years ago, I was living a 
very imgodly life ; I had no fear of God 
before my eyes. I was a burden to my- 
self and others. I drank, I swore, I pro- 
faned the sabbath. It happened, how- 
ever, that I was one day sent into a field 
to mow some hay. I had made an 
engagement in the evening to meet some 
companions in the ale-house, and have a 
night of folly. Well, as I was saying, I went 
into the field, and I took my dinner with 
me, for it was some distance to walk 
home again. It was only some bread and 
cheese, for I was kept too poor by drink- 
ing to buy anything better. When I got 
to the field, I looked about for some place 
to put it in, and taking my handkerchief, 
I wrapped it up, and hid it in a hole in 
the hedge. There was nobody in the 
field but myself; of that I am quite sure. 
Well, dinner-time came, and I went away 
to get out my bread and cheese. There 
was the bundle as I had left it I opened 
it, all unconcerned, — and inside, to my 
astonishment, lay a little tract. I could 
not believe my eyes at first ; but there it 



was. I opened it and read it, trembling all 
over as I did so. I knew that no one else 
had been in the field, or I must have seen 
him. God himself must have sent some 
angel with if, I thought. So I read, and 
as I began to read it, it told me of my lost 
and sinful condition, and warned me to flee 
from the wrath to come. I fell down on my 
knees then and there, and prayed, * God 
be merciful to me a sinner ! ' ( resolved 
that as He had sent down this tract to 
me, I would henceforth give myself to 
my Saviour, and lead a new life. I did 
not go to the ale-house that night, you 
may be sure. It was long before I got 
any peace or hope ; but at last I was able 
to believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
was filled with joy and peace and love. 
Ever since then, I have been, I trust, 
a new creature ; and soon I hope to be 
with him and praise him for all his mer- 
cies to me. ^Tow, sir, was I not right in 
saying that my conversion was caused by 
a real miracle ? " 

As he concluded, the old man looked 
at John Roberts. The countenance of 
the latter seemed strangely agitated by 
the narrative. *' How long ago did you 
say it was since this happened?" he 
inquired. 

*' Twenty years ago, come Michaelmas 
next," said the old man. 

''Was not the field called Pender's 
Bush, and did it not belong to farmer 
Jones ? " continued Roberts, in an eager 
voice. " Praised be God ! I can explain 
your miracle. That morning I myself had 
gone out to walk along the footpath next 
that field, when I happened to see 
through the hedge a man in the neigh- 
bouring field, looking about, as if he 
wanted to hide something. I was curious 
to know what it could be, thinking at 
first he had been doing something wrong ; 
and standing still, I watched till I saw 
where he put his bundle. On getting 
nearer, I found it was only his dinner, 
and had a mind to leave it, and walk on. 
Having some tracts in my pocket, how- 
ever, 1 said, * It can do no harm to leave 
him one.' So I slipped the tract, and left 
it; for, thought I, who knows but God 
may bless it to the man when he comes 
to read it?" 

We must leave our readers to imagine 
the scene that followed ; the tears of plea- 
sure that ran down John's cheeks as he 
thus found the good seed returned to him 
after many days ; the wondering and yet 
grateful feelings of the poor man as the 
mystery that so long had puszled his 
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simple intellect, was thus cleared up. He 
died shortly afterwards, filled with joy 
and peace in believitig. John Roberts 
returned home, reanimated and encou- 
raged in his work and labour of love, for 
he had indeed had a joyful surprise. 

What I have written is substantially 
true. The facts, as I have said, actually 
occurred almost as here stated. How 
encouraging to those who are epgaged in 
works and labours of love I Go on sted- 
fast, immovable, always abounding in the 
work of the Lord. No service for God is 
lost. Tarry ye the Lord's leisure. Be 
strong, and he will comfort your hearts. 

The poor man's miracle was proved to 
. be a matter of human agency ; but one 
real miracle remained behind — that was 
his conversion. As his visitor observed, 
'^ For a man dead in trespasses and sins 
to be born again, is as great a miracle as 
for a corpse to be raised from the dead." 

Reader I has this change passed upon 
you ? If not, oh read, pray, and ponder 
over the Saviour's words, — " Verily, 
verily I say unto thee, except a mon be 
bom of water and of the Spirit, he cannot 
enter into the kingdom of God. That 
which is born of the flesh is flesh ; and 
that which is born of the Spirit is spirit. 
Marvel not that I said unto thee. Ye 
must be bom again." £. V. 



OLD HUMPHREY ON SUNNY MUSINGS. 

Sometimes the aged breast is visited 
with sunny gleams and joyous emotions 
that recall the remembrance of youth. 
The heart glows and the fancy puts forth 
its springtide leaves of freshness and ver- 
dure. This remark is a kind of counter- 
part of my present sensations. Let me, 
then, be indulged in the free expression 
of my thoughts, even though I dip my 
pen in poe^y a little more frequently and 
nreely than is my wont. In my sunny 
musings I usually turn to the country. 

To the Christian lover of nature, the 
beauteous earth and the expanded hea- 
vens present a mighty temple, filled with 
the glory of the Lord : 

*' A vast cathedral, boundless as our wonder, 

Whose quenchless lamp the sun and moon 
supply ; 
Iti choir the winds and waves ; its oq^n thun- 
der; 
Its mighty dome the wide extended sky/* 

Few have revelled more freely than 
myself in country scenes, or with more 
lively joy and thankfulness than mine ; 
whatever may have beep thp hour of the 



day, or the season of ihe year. Some of 
these scenes return uppn me now : 

Oh I have seen the red deer ron 
In fair Glentilt, what time the sun 
Has flung upon the fairy ground 
A sweet and mellow radiance round ; — 
And climb'd the heights of Ben y Gloe ; 
And heard the eagle scream below ; 
And roark'd, mid summer's burning yiew, 
The snowy plaid of Ben Mac Dhu. — 
But neither glen, nor fairy ground ; 
Nor yet the red deer's lithesome bound ; 
Nor Ben y Gloe, with healthy breast ; 
Nor Ben Mac phu's mors loity crest; 
Nor eagle, with his pinion strong, 
And rapid ilight, demand my song. 

Some of my readers may remember a 
striking sunset described by me ; and as 
it will furnish a kind of contrast with the 
scene that will follow it, I shall mate no 
apology for again referring to it. 

The setting sun, gorgeous in glory, 
was mirrored in a glassy lake, ]partly sur- 
rounded with peaked mountains. The 
western end of the lake having no visible 
boundary, seemed to mingle with the 
skies. The gliltering heavens above were 
brightly reflected, and the sun that was 
setting was confronted with the sun that 
was rising. There they were, like two 
proud conquerors in their triumphal cars, 
glorious in majesty and might, hastening 
to wage war one with another. It was 
hard to say which was the more gorgeous 
in apparel, for each was clad in robes of 
living light, and glowing yellow, and 
purple, and crimson : the one above rode 
on a dark cloud, and the one beneath 
had a dark cloud for his canopy. As the 
one, flashing with intolerable brightness, 
descended, the other, with equal radiance, 
advanced to meet him, mocking his pomp 
and splendour, and giving him hue for 
hue, light for light, gloom for gloom, and 
glare for glare. And now they were near 
each other, and the mighty collision was 
at hand ; but no hostile shock was visible, 
no contending crash of thunder broke on 
the ear. When they met on the confines 
of the skies, each entering his dark cloud, 
the glowing effulgency, the living light, 
the glittering hues of yellow, purple, and 
crimson were silently withdrawn, and the 
ethereal pageantry passed away, leaving 
me a grateful reveller, bewildered with 
the spectacle on which I bad been pri- 
vileged to gaze. 

Go with me now in my sunny musings 
to the river's side, even to the high bank, 
where the spreading oaki gorgeous in its 
autumnal fwiage, is mirrored in the clear 
and placid waters. A sudden gust of 
wind has smitten the laden boughs, and a 
fall of leaves, lit up by the supbearo, is 
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seeti descenditag in a golden shower. But 
look below, for there a corresponding 
flight of ruddy foliage is hastening up- 
wards. The faliipg and descending leaves 
approach ; they meet, and fancy, regard- 
ing them as mutual friends, already sees 
them together on the surface of the 
water, locked in each others arms. 

It may be that such a scene as this, 
striking and beautiful, may be familiar to 
you ; at all events, you will not object to 
my dwelling upon it and applying it, as 
best I may, to such occurrences as pre- 
sent themselves to my mind. 

In the days of myyouth I have in- 
dulged in dreams of hostile glory ; for as 
yet I had not learned to look on war in 
the hateful light in which I now re< 
gard it. 

In the days of my boyhood I had a 
school- fellow that I loved, and we were 
knit together as though we had but one 
heart between us. In after-years, our 
friendship was unbroken. He went 
abroad, and I mourned his absence ; for 
at that time grim-visaged war was stalk- 
ing about the world, and my friend was 
cast into the prison-house of an enemy. 
After a season, he succeeded in making 
his escape, and our meeting was like that 
of the golden leaves in the stream, for 
our eyes brightened, and heart sprang to 
heart and soul to soul. 

If you have ever seen the arrival of an 
emigrant ship in a foreign land, where 
beating bosoms were awaiting her ap- 
proach ; or a homeward-bound Indiaman 
come into a British port, while the throng 
on the deck, and the throng on the pier, 
with eyes of intensity regarded each 
other; if you have witnessed the eager 
baste with which, when the landing has 
taken place, they have ''cut short all 
intermission," and hurried into each 
others arms, you will admit that the 
golden leaves are no unapt illustration of 
the scene. 

That must needs have been a touching 
meeting set forth in the parable of the 
poor prodigal. It matters but little whe- 
ther We look at the son or the father, for 
in either we see enough to melt our 
hearts with sympathy. True it is that 
the young man has sadly sinned, but 
then he has also sadly sorrowed, and is 
now in the very spirit of repentance, 
returning home, with a load of sorrow ; 
to take on himself, if such a favour may 
be granted him, the part of a hired 
servant. You may see his ragged rai- 
ment, and his pale careworn face ; but 



you cannot I6e ths agony of hii heart, 
and the depth of his humiliation. But 
the quick eye of an affectionate father has 
descried at a distance his repentant child. 
He hastens towards him ; and here again 
the union of the golden leaves occurs to 
me, for the offending offspring and the 
forgiving parent are soon clasped together 
in each others arms* 

And now I see, in my sunny musings, 
the meeting of joyous hearts. The hu- 
man leaves, in many a golden flight, are 
fluttering. School-boys and girls, half 
wild with hope and holiday and joy, are 
hastening home, where smiling welcome 
awaits them. Bridal parties are gather- 
ing ; christening bands are collecting ; 
and family groups of fond parents and 
affectionate children ; loving friends and 
friendly neighbours, with beaming faces 
and kindling bosoms, are freely min- 
gling. How vividly the past comes upon 
me ! Again I see the river and the 
spreading tree, and again the sun-lit 
flight of leaves sprin? forward to lose 
themselves in one another, on the surface 
of the crystal waters. 

But are there no spriugings towards , 
each other, no minglings of renewed 
hearts in seasons of prayer and praise ? 
Oh, yes! for never are human beings 
more closely drawn together than when 
engaged in holy exercises. '^ Did not 
our heart burn within us," said the two 
disciples, ** while he talked with us by 
the way, and while he opened to us the 
Scriptures ? ** Luke xxiv. 32. What mys- 
terious links of hallowed love bind to- 
gether the followers of the Redeemer, 
when their souls magnify the Lord, and 
their spirits rejoice in God their Saviour ! 
Luke i. 46, 47 ; and what communion of 
spirit takes place amid a throng of wor- 
shippers, when heart and tongue pour 
forth the strain of thanksgiving, — 

" All people that on earth do dwell, 

Sing to the Lord with cheerful voice ; 
Him serve with fear, his praise fortbtell, 
Come ye before him and rejoice." 

Do you never. Christian reader, look 
up to the bright blue sky, and think of 
the brighter world beyona % And do you 
never fancy the forms of Christian friends 
now habitants of glory, as ready to wel- 
come you to their blissful abode ? Let 
me take an upward glance for you : 

I see within a temple bright 

The shining ones appear, 
In sparkling robes of living light, 

And crystal raiment clear ; 
And some upon the threshhold stand, 
With looks of I<)ve and outstietch'd hand. 
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They seem u irhen on earth awhile, 
Except their thining dresg ; ' 

And then thej wear a beaming imile 
Of heavenly tendemees : 

Their loTC-llt cyee are plain to view, 

Their eager handg are stretch'd to you. 

As yet you may not wing your way 

To that eternal zone ; 
Tour earthly Joys are not complete, 

Nor yet your duties done. 
Perform your Saviour's kind commands, 
Be patient in his holy hands. 

And wait awhile, and you shall soar 

To that celestial crowd, 
With songs in your Redeemer's praise, 

And hallelujahs loud ; 
And meet where sorrow never grieves. 
E'en like those flying golden leaves. 

It may be that in my sunny musings I 
have awakened in you some kindred 
emotions, and that after gazing on my 
fall of sun-lit leaves, you will be indulg- 
ing in some golden showers of your own : 
the subject placed before you may be 
variously applied, and is equally suited to 
prose and poetry. Wliether I have suc- 
ceeded, or failed in my attempts to impart 
pleasure and profit, you will agree with 
me that we should not altogether regard 
the fall of a leaf with unconcern, when 
we remember that we are indebted for 
our theory and system of the universe to 
the fall of an acorn. 



DR. DODDRIDGE AND HIS VISITORS. 

The family physician was Dr. Stone- 
house. He had come to Nortliampton an 
infidel, and had written an attack on the 
Christian evidence, which was sufficiently 
clever to run through three editions, when 
the perusal of Dr. Doddridge's ** Chris- 
tianity Founded on Argument," revolu- 
tionized all his opinions. He not only 
retracted his sceptical publication, but 
became an ornament to the faith which 
once he destroyed. To the liberal mind 
of Doddridge it was no mortification — at 
least he never showed it — that his son 
preferred the church of England, and 
waited on another ministry. The pious 
and accomplished physician became more 
and more the bosom friend of the mag- 
nanimous and unselfish divine, and in 
conjunction they planned and executed 
many works of usefulness, of which the 
greatest was the Northampton Infirmary. 
At last. Dr. Stonehojise exchanged his 
profession for the Christian ministry, and 
oecame the rector of Great and Little 
Cheverell in Wiltshire. Belonging to a 
good family, and possessing' superior 
powers, his preaching attracted many 
hearers in his own domain of Bath and 



Bristol, and like his once popular publi- 
cations, was productive of much good. 
He used to tell two lessons of elocution 
which he had one day received from 
Garrick at the close of the service : 
<< What particular business had you to 
do to-day, when the duty was over?" 
"None." "Why," said Garrick, "I 
thought you must from the hurry in 
which you entered the desk. Nothing 
can be more indecent than to see a clergy- 
man set about sacred service, as if he 
were a tradesman, and wanted to get 
through it as soon as possible. But what 
books might those be which you had in 
the desk before vou !" " Only the Bible 
and Prayer-book," replied the preacher. 
"Only the Bible and Prayer-book!" 
rejoined the player, " why, you tossed 
them about, and turned the leaves as 
carelessly as if they were a day-book 
and ledger." And by the reproof of 
the British Roscius the doctor greatly 
profited ; for when among the Pump- 
room exquisites he was admired for the 
perfect grace and propriety of his pulpit 
manner. Perhaps ne studied it too care- 
fully ; at least he studied it till he became 
aware of it, and talked too much about it. 

His old age was rather egotistical. He 
had become rich, and a baronet ; and, as 
a friend of Hannah More, a star in the 
constellation of " Virgo." And he loved 
to transcribe the laudatory notes in which 
dignitaries acknowledged presentation 
copies of his threepenny tracts. And he 
gave forth oracles which would be more 
impressive had they been less querulous. 
But with all these foibles sir James was 
a man of undoubted piety, and it may 
well excuse a little communicativeness 
when we remember that of the genera- 
tion he had served so well, few survived 
to speak his praise. At all events, there 
was one benefactor whom he never forgot ; 
and the chirrup of the old cicada softened 
into something very soft and tender every 
time he mentioned the name of Dod- 
dridge. 

Amongst the visitors of their father's 
house, at first to the children more for- 
midable than the doctor, and by-and-by 
the more revered of all, was a Scotch 
cavalry officer. With his Hessian boots, 
and their tremendous spurs, sustaining 
the grandeur of his scarlet coat and 
powdered queue, there was something to 
youthful imaginations very awful in the 
tall and stately hussar ; and that awe was 
nowise abated when they got courage to 
look on his high forehead, which over- 
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hung grey ejea and weather-beaten 
cheeks, and when they marked bis firm 
and dauntless air. And tben it was ter- 
rible to think how many battles he bad 
fought ; and how in one of them a bullet 
had gone quite through his neck, and he 
had lain a whole night among the slain. 
But there was a deeper mystery still. 
He had been a very bad man once, it 
would appear, and now he was very 
good; and he bad seen a vision; and 
altogether, with his Scotch voice, and his 
sword, and his wonderful story, the most 
solemn visitant was this grave and lofty 
soldier. But they saw how their father 
loved him, and they saw how he loved 
their father. As he sat so erect in the 
square corner seat of the chapel, they 
could notice how his stem look would 
soften, and bow bis firm lip would quiver, 
and how a happy tear would roll down 
bis deep-lined face. ; and they heard him 
as he sang so joyfully the closing hymn, 
and they came to feel that the colonel 
must indeed be very good. At last, after 
a long absence, he came to see their 
father, and stayed three days, and he was 
looking very sick and very old. And the 
last night, before he went away, their 
father preached a sermon in the house, 
and bis text was, " I will be with him in 
trouble ; I will deliver him and honour 
him." And the colonel went away, and 
their father went with him, and gave him 
a long convoy ; and many letters went 
and came. But at last there was war in 
Scotland. There was a rebellion, and 
there were battles ; and then the gloomy 
news arrived. There had been a battle 
close to the very house of Bankton, and 
the king's soldiers had run away, and the 
brave colonel Gardiner would not run, 
but fought to the very last, and — alas for 
the lady Frances ! — he was stricken down, 
and slain scarce a mile from his own 
mansion door. — North British Review, 



FIRST SCOTTISH MARTYR. 

The first person who was honoured to 
carry the tidings of the Reformation to 
Scotland, and to seal them with his blood, 
was Patrick Hamilton. This amiable 
and accomplished young gentleman was 
of noble extraction, and nearly allied to 
the royal family, being nephew to the 
earl of Arran and of the duke of Albany. 
He was destined for the church, but, 
while pursuing his studies, he acquired 
some knowledge of the reformed doctrine, 



and, with the view of obtaining better 
information, he went abroad, and paid a 
visit to Luther and other reformers in 
Germany. The result was a deeper per- 
suasion of the truth, accompanied with a 
strong and unconquerable desire to im- 

Eart to his benighted countrymen the 
cams of that saving knowledge by which 
his own soul had been enlightened. His 
friends, aware of the danger to which he 
would expose himself by so doing, used 
every argument to dissuade him from 
making the attempt. But the motion 
was from God, and could not be resisted. 
On arriving in Scotland, about the com- 
mencement of the year 1528, his spirit, 
like that of Paul, was stirred within him 
when he beheld the ignorance and super- 
stition which prevailed; and wherever 
he came he denounced, in the plainest 
terms, the corruptions of the church. 
His clear arguments, aided by his fervent 
piety, mild manners, and exalted rank, 
could not fail to produce a powerful sen- 
sation, and the clergy took the alarm. 
James Beaton, archbishop of St. An- 
drew's, was at that time primate of the 
church and chancellor of the kingdom, — 
a cruel and crafty man, who scrupled at 
no means, however flagitious, for effect- 
ing his purposes. Afraid to proceed 
openly against Hamilton, he advised that 
he should be decoj ed to St. Andrew's on 
the pretext of a friendly conference with 
him about his doctrine. The open- 
hearted young man eagerly embraced 
the proposal, and fell into the snare. It 
is needless to dwell on the revolting con- 
sequences. He was easily induced by 
some insidious priests to declare his sen- 
timents. At the dead hour of night he 
was dragged from his bed, taken to the 
castle, and, after confessing his faith 
ijbbefore the archbishop, was condemned to 
be burned at the stake as an obstinate 
heretic. On the afternoon of Friday, 
February 28th, 1528, this gentle and 
gracious youth was led to the place of 
execution, where a stake was fastened, 
with wood, coals, powder, and other in- 
flammable materials piled around it. When 
he came to the place, he stripped himself 
of his gown, coat, and bonnet, and, giving 
them to a favourite servant, "These," he 
said, "wiU not profit in the fire; they 
will profit thee. After this, of me thou 
canst receive no commodity, except the 
example of my death, which I pray thee 
to bear in mind ; for albeit it be bitter to 
the flesh, yet is it the entrance into 
eternal life, which none shall possess that 
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deny Christ before this wicked genera- 
tion." When bound to the stake he exhi- 
bited no symptoiii of fear, but commended 
his 8oui to God, and kept his eyes sted- 
fastly directed towards heaven. The exe- 
cutioner set fire to the train of powder, 
which, however, did not kindle the pile, 
but severely scorched the side of the 
martyr. In this situation he remained 
unmoved till a new supply of powder was 
brought from the castle. Meanwhile the 
friars who stood around him cruelly mo- 
lested him, crying out, ''Convert, heretic; 
call upon our lady; say salve regina." 
"Depart, and trouble me not," he said, 
" ye messengers of Satan." One of them 
in particular, called friar Campbell, ren- 
dered himself conspicuous for his rudeness 
in disturbing the last moments of the 
martyr. *'Thou wicked man," said Ha- 
milton, addressing him, '*thou knowest 
that I am not an heretic, and that it is 
for the truth of God which I now suffer; 
so much didst thou confess unto me in 
private, and thereupon I appeal thee 
to answer before the judgment- seat of 
ChrisL" At length the fire was kindled, 
and, amidst the noise and fury of the 
flames, he was distinctly heard pro- 
nouncing these last words : — " How long, 
O Lord, shall darkness cover this realm? 
How long wilt thou suffer this tyranny 
of men? Lord Jesus, receive my spirit !" 
—M'Crie's " Sketches of Scottish Church 
History:* 

DISHONESTY BAFFLED. 

Robert was not the only nightly 
occupant of the shop. A small terrier 
dog was accustomed to sleep there, and 
it was part of Robert's duty regularly to 
admit him the last thing at night, and let 
him out early in the morning. One 
night, as Robert was proceeding in the 
usual routine, he was stopped by one of 
the young men who had been but a short 
time in Mr. Vincent's employ. " I say, 
you sir, I am going to take me dog into 
my room to-night ; I am almost devoured 
by rats." 

** If you please, sir," said Robert, re- 
spectfully, yet firmly, *Miave you got 
leave from master or Mr. Thomson ?" 

" How dare you ask me such a ques- 
tion ? What business is it of yours whose 
leave I have got?" 

'' Sir, I cannot let the dog go without 
orders. But if you please, I will go and 
ask Mr. Thomson ; he is but just gone up- 
stairs." 



" You may jttst pleass to let It alone, 
and take that for your insolence," replied 
the young man, at the sdme time striking 
Robert in the faoe ; *' and depend upon it 
I'll pay you out some time, you beggarly 
workhouse apprentice ! " 

Robert did not resent either the blow 
or the insult ; but finding that the young 
man had given up his point, he shut the 
door and retired to rest. In the course 
of the night, he was disturbed by a low 
growl from the dog, and oil listening 
a while, he distinctly heard some one out- 
side Working at one of the side shutters. 
He quickly arose and dressed himself; 
but before he could call any assistance, 
the barking of the dog alarmed the assail- 
ants outside, and the noise ceased. 
Robert stayed up on the watch the 
remainder of the night, but no further 
noise was heard. In the morning, before 
opening the shop, he called Mr. Thomson, 
the foreman, and told him what had 
happened during the night; and Mr. 
Thomson, on looking about, found suffi- 
ciently clear indications that the pre- 
mises had been attempted, and there 
could be no doubt that the attempt was 
defeated by the vigilance of the dog. 
Robert ventured to say to the young man 
who had been so angry with him the 
night before, "What a good thing, sir, 
you did not take the dog away last 
night" 

**Yes," he replied, "it was a good 
thing, I am very glad of it ; it would 
have been awkward for him to be away 
that night of all nights in the year." 

The shutter fastenings were made firm, 
the watchman received orders to be more 
attentive, and the afiTair passed over. The 
part that Robert had taKen in answer to 
the request of the young man, was tiot 
then known or inquired Into. If he had 
connived at the removal of the dog, and 
the robbers had effected an entrance, be 
would, in all probability, hav.e been 
regarded as an accdtnplice, and dealt 
with accordingly. 

Some weeks af^er this transaction, Mr. 
Thomson had gone out to spend the 
evening. The shop, as usual, was locked 
for the night, and would not again be 
opened, excepting at the little side-door 
by which Robert entered, and that be 
was not allowed to open till bedtime. 
Things were in this position, when the 
same young man who before had wanted 
the dog ran hastily to Robert, and de- 
manded the front shop-door key, saying 
he had accidentally left his hat. 
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** I am sorry for it, sir," replied 
Robert; ''but you know I cannot give 
up the key." 

" I know no sucb thing. Because it 
happened as it did the other night, you 
think you may set yourself up above 
everybody, I insist on your giving me 
the key.''^ 

" I dare not do it, sir ; I am put in 
trust, and I must be faithful." 

Again Robert stood firm against per- 
suasions, threats, cruel mockings, and 
blows, and the bully again retired, saying 
it was of no consequence at all — ^be could 
take his hat in the morning. 

As Mr. Thomson happened to return 
earlier than was expected, Robert, good- 
naturedly wishing to oblige as far as he 
could with propriety, asked permission to 
fetch the hat in question. Mr. Thomson 
went with him into the shop, and looked 
about in vain for a hat ; but found a 
parcel of valuable goods, apparently laid 
ready for removal. He of course took 
the alarm; the young man's room was 
searched, and concealed property, to a 
large amount, was found there. He was 
dismissed from the employment. — From 
** The Workhoiue Apprentice,** published 
hy the Religious Tract Society, 



GOD IN ASTRONOMY. 

Infidels and atheists have objected, 
that the worlds were not originally made 
by God ; but that there is a sort of world- 
genesis going on in the realms of infi- 
nitude, in which worlds are spun by a 
kind of spontaneous action. The author 
of " The Vestiges of Creation " said, that 
he discovered in the heavens something 
which he called fire- mist, and that this 
fire-mist was gradually condensing itself 
into little orbs, which little orbs became 
greater ones, which greater ones became 
the greatest ones: something after the 
mode of the Irishman's pistol, which, kept 
long enough, became a gun, and that 
kept long enough, became a cannon. 
Lord Rosse, on hearing of this, resolved 
to test it. He therefore turned his tele- 
scope to that very place in the heavens 
where the author of "The Vestiges of 
Creation" had pointed out the fire -mist 
that was gradually being formed into 
worlds; and that telescope discovered, 
that inataad of being fire-mist, it was 
cluster* of stars or worlds, each perfect in 
form, revolving in their orbits, and 

*' ETtr siosing, u they shiive, 
The hand that mad* ps ^ Divinf ." 



It is not a very ancient discovery of 
astronomers, that the sun is the centre of 
the solar system. But just conceive this, 
that our sun, with his solar system, is 
only a little group round another central 
sun, who has a thousand solar systems 
round him; and this central sun, with his 
thousand solar systems, is only another 
group round another central sun, in that 
vast starry host that shines in the expanse 
above. We see but the sentinels and the 
outposts of that mighty army, that glo- 
rious host, the creation and the govern- 
ment of God ; and it needs only Imagina- 
tion to spread her wing, and to avail her- 
self of her foothold on the facts of science, 
to rise, and soar, and form a conception 
of the vastness, the magnificence, and the 
glory of Him, of whose grandeur these 
are but minute and microscopic speci- 
mens. 

I notice other instances of what atheism 
calls accidents. Mercury is forty millions 
of miles from the .sun; he does not want 
a moon, and by a very "lucky accident," 
he has not got one. Venus is sixty mil- 
lions of miles from the sun, and does not 
peed a moon ; and by a very lucky acci- 
dent, she has not eot one. The earth, 
however, is ninety-five millions of miles 
from the sun ; and by a lucky accident, 
the earth has got a moon exactly at the 
point at which she could not do well 
without one. These are very like acts of 
Deity. So, again : Jupiter is five hun- 
dred millions of miles from the sun ; by 
a lucky accident, be has got four moons, 
exactly proportionate to his immense dis- 
tance from the sun. Now, is all this 
chance — that the moons should just come 
whep they are wanted, should not be 
given when they are not wanted, and 
that the moons should grow in number 
somewhat in the ratio of the distance of 
these worlds from the sun ? The atheist 
says. All this is accident; I say — you 
say — the Christian glories in saying, It 
is the wise and beneficent creation of 
God. 

Let us notice a few more accidents — 
very lucky, I must say. If the moon 
were much nearer our earth, she would 
shine much more dimly, because the 
angle of the reflection of the sun^s rays 
^ould be more obtuse. If the moon were 
larger, she would pull the earth out of 
her orbit, as the tides are moved by the 
moon already. Were the moon nearer 
or lander than she is, our tides would be 
raisea till they overflowed the whole 
earth. If the moon were siii^ller, or 
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more remote than she is, the tides would 
be 80 insignificant that they would be 
utterly worthless for our purposes. Are 
not these very lucky chances ? Again : if 
the motion of the earth on its axis were 
more rapid than it is, our days and our 
nights would be shortened, and the equa- 
torial regions would be covered with per- 
petual sea. If the motion were slower 
than it is, the sea would cover the tem- 
perate and polar regions, and London, 
and all in the same latitude, would soon 
disappear. Now, is not this very lucky, 
that the moon is just of that size and just 
at that distance that makes our tides 
useful, lets our earth pursue its course, 
does its duty to the earth, and does not 
interfere with the enjoyments of the 
earth ? Is not this very lucky ? If there 
be no God, it is to me most wonderful — 
most incredible ; if there be a God, as 
there is, what evidence of his wisdom 
and his goodness towards the children of 
men ! 

And hence, in teaching science — in 
teaching all science — let us never leave 
out its ultimate end — the existence and 
the glory of God. A catechism that I 
have been taught from my infancy con- 
tains the question, ''-What is the chief 
end of man ?" The answer is, "To glo- 
rify God, and enjoy him for ever." That 
question is not the monopoly of a theolo- 
gical catechism — it is a question that we 
may ask of every object of the whole 
universe. What is the end of that star 
that shines in its orbit? What is the end 
of that gold that is dragged from the 
bowels of the earth? What is the end of 
the bird on its wing, of the cattle upon a 
thousand hills ? What is the end of the 
flower and the grass? To glorify God, 
and reflect the splendour of Him whose 
breath gave every flower its aroma; 
whose smiles gave every blossom its tint : 
who is the Creator of all, the middle of 
all, the end of all, the object that they all 
serve to glorify and honour. — Dr, Cum- 
ining ; Lecture before the Young Men*s 
Christian Association, 



THE BLOODHOUND OF CUBA. 

While I was once staying at the place 
I am now describing, two most formiaable 
additions were made to its residents, — a 
new overseer from Matanzas, and his 
dog. I need not say of what breed was 
the latter; and the former was, I think, 



man I ever could have believed in the 

existence of. I was the cause myself once 

of both of these visitors' powers being 

called on, though innocently. Sitting 

one evening in the front verandah, I 

looked up momentarily from my book, 

and my eye rested on a favourite clump 

of palms, a long way ofi^, which I had 

many a time admired. At that instant, 

the tallest of these suddenly disappeared. 

Struck by such a strange circumstance, I 

called to the overseer, who was quietly 

walking his horse up the avenue, and 

told him. Quick as lightning, without 

giving an answer, he struck his spurs 

into the flanks of his horse, and quicker 

than I can write it was on the spot. A 

noble palm, of eighty feet, lay indeed 

prostrate, cut through with an axe, and 

already minus its glory (crown), cut ofi* 

for the cabbage. In vain, however, did 

he look for the culprit, and shout ; but 

less than two minutes after, behold him 

back! "White or black, I have him 

now ! " shouted he, as he and the dog 

scampered off again. One sniff at the 

tree was enough for the bloodhound ; and 

in five minutes more the negro (for it 

was one belonging to the estate) was in 

custody, uninjured by the dog, for his 

master was close on his track. He was 

punished, but I believe not very severely. 

•^Tayhr*s *^ United States and Cuba" ' 



SCHWARTZ. 

Schwartz appears not to have been a 
man of bright genius, or of what the 
world deems uncommon talent. Yet a 
greater man, so far as we have records to 
show it, has not lived since the apostolic 
age. Tippoo, though an enemy to the 
British and a hater of Christians, yet 
gave in war-time to Schwartz a passport 
through his dominions, with an unqua- 
lified approbation of his character. It 
hence appears that sagacity and the 
greatest utility may exist in a man not 
raised by the powers or attainments of 
the mind much above the ordinary level, 
when God effectually stamps his image 
there. 

THE MEEK. 

A MissTONARY in Jamaica was ques- 
tioning the little black boys on Af att. v., 
and asked, "Who are the meek?" A 
boy answered, "Those who give eoft 



the most active man and the best horse- I answers to rough questions." 



UH. mebton's visit to 1 



! CRYSTAL PAIJICE. 



Hit. HERTON'S 

Mr. Mebton is a plessunt, livdy, and 
inlellipeiit old genileman, who lisrca a 
little distance from town, in one o( those 
balf-nrban, Imlf-rural vilUgei whidi atill 
Iilig«r an the outskirts of the great me- 
tropolis. A moderate camjietency, se- 
cured by a life of industry, gives hliii, in 
a great measure, the command of hia 
owD time ; nhile n fund of intelligence, 
the fruil of extensive readitig and keen 
obscrvatiou of men and manners, makes 
liim an agreeable companion. Not the 
least estimable quality of my excellent 
friend is, his spirit of sound but cheerfal 
piety, which diffuses itself like some 
Bweet oilour otet all the oceupaliona of 
bis life, as well as the relaxations in 
which he engages. 

It was on a pleasant spring morning 
that, true to my appointment, I met the 
old gentleman at liis little cottage, and 

Sartook of an early breakfast with him. 
'ur object in view for the day naa the 
Great Exhibition — the point (d which so 
many minds in England, in Europe, ney, 
stl the world over, have of late been 
turned. Mr. Merton, sRer his usual 
custom, tabes rather a iimny view of the 
BubjecL "Evils accompanying it," he 
•ays, " there will no doubt be. We can- 
not have brightness without shadow; 
Juki, 1651. 



instead, liowevpr, of meeting it with 
forebodings half way, let us rather try, n* 
ChriatiaiiK, how we can make it accom- 
pliih as much guod iis possible. " As he 
spake tlii^i, Mr. Merton, as if to put bis 
words into practice, took from his neatly 
arranged library-tuble a small bundle of 
tracts, English and foreign— seed to sow 
by Ibe way — in order that be might 
change a holiday into aomething more 



e relax 



A brisk drive found us, ere long, with 
light steps, (reading the sod of the park. 
Multitudes, ill gay dresses, added to the 
lively appearance of the scene. The 
gtasi was of a deep greeit, the sun shone 
brilliantly, and the Palace of Glass, as 
seen at particular points, glittered like 
Eume magical erecliatl bestudded with 

"How curiously," said Mr. Merlon, 
" things return in a circle. It is nearly 
forty years since, on a somewhat eimilar 
errand, I took a journey to this park. 
My step was then as firm as yours, and 
my eye had not gathered dimness." 

" And what, may I ask," said I, some- 
what surprised, " was the occasion 7" 

" To visit a remarkable building which 
was then constructed here, not of glass 
and iron, to be sure, but in a great part 
of the latter metal. The allied sovereigns 
were visiting this country, rejoicing nt 
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the downfall of Napoleon ; and the build- 
ing I have named was erected to receive 
theflE). Long §8 the intery§l pf time if 
that separates them, I cannpt help feelipg 
t]iat there is a sort of connecting link 
between the hqilding we ar^ visiting and 
that I have just alluded to. The one 
marked the commencement of a period 
of peace, and the other denotes the results 
which have flowed from that peace. The 
one is an industrial exhi|)ition of the 
peaceful arts — the other now serves as a 
museum of the warlike arts. Around its 
walls, at Woolwich, tq which it has been 
removed, are hung specimens of military 
implements, of every formt from the 
rude arrow of the savage to the can- 
non, the rocket, and the shell of civilized 
man/' 

I bad not time to make any observa- 
tions on the parallel which my friend had 
drawn, fof jv^st as he* conclqded it we 
arrived at the door^ pf the 6|rea|^ Eynibi- 
tion itself. After some little trouble and 
squeezing, we found ourselves in its in- 
terioi^ 

" So this, then," said Merton, ** is the 
mighty Exhibition — the place which so 
many pens have described, and so many 
pencils delineated. I must wipe my 
spectacles to-day, and sharpen up my 
wits ; if ever there was an occasion for 
their use, it is the present one, I am 
sure." 

The scene was, indeed, calculated to 
stimulate thought in an extraordinary 
manner. Above us soared the glass 
transept, in all its light grandeur. On 
either hand, like two immense paral- 
lelograms, extended the sides of the build- 
ing. Down its avenues and along its 
galleries streamed a living mass of eager, 
busy, inquiring spectators, while the eye 
was bewildered at the forest of articles 
which met its glance in every direction. 
At the moment, too, we entered, the ear 
had its gratification ; for bright and clear, 
over all the minor sounds, rolled the 
notes of the large organ, filling the vast 
space with melody. 

** Beautiful! is it not?" said I to my 
friend, who stood in a sort of intellectual 
trance. 

"Wonderful ! amazing! solemnizing !" 
he replied. " I know not when I have 
felt such emotions. The building, its 
contents, the spectators, the mingled asso- 
ciations, «1L crowd upon me and over- . 
power me." 

It is not my intention to narrate the 
contents of the Exhibition ; that, possibly, 



would not interest my readers, who, ere 
this paper reaches them,, must have 
learpe4 ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ pewsftap^rs of the 
day^ On ^e g]i4e4 ^^l^idst i^ticles, 
little m\A stupei)(n)U8, coajfpe ^nd delicate, 
cheap an<J cpstljr, homri| Hfl4 lu^prious, 
natural an4 arnSplftlr NpW WP passed 
the pjroducts of the mii|f ; qpre was an 
avenue of silk and cottof) niauHfactures ; 
now came a street of paipt^d gla^s ; here 
was BjrTYiingham with its liardwares, 
and M§npbester with i(s ))issing steam- 
engines, cylinder^} and dashing wheels ; 
a littlp further on, ^\}i( |p the foreign 
departments, nqv4tlli8t delicftcies, and 
luxuries, in new combjnf^tions, crowded 
on our yiew. It was genius in its most 
widely diversified manifestations. After 
hours pf fresh and inc^^asing wonder, 
Mr. Merton ai^4 niyself ^at dpwo on a 
^pat fi'pni whip|} we commanded a view 
pf thp wl^qle bpil^ing ftpd i(s floating 

ri^ultitudpS; 

f( T)ii9 is indeed/' §^d t\\e o^d gentle- 
man, " an era in one's intellectual his- 
tory — a sight which forces the dullest 
and most commonplace minds to indulge 
in reflections of an abstract nature. What, 
may I ask, is the first thought which 
strikes you on contemplating this scene 
of marvels?" 

" I am almost too confused to think 
clearly," I replied ; ** if, however, I were 
to single out the reflection that lies 
uppermost, it would be the deep impres- 
sion forced upon me of the powers of 
industry. All we have been looking at 
seems a commentary on the great law of 
Providence, 'Toil and be glad.' What 
years, nay, what centuries of ingenuity, 
what sleepless nights, what throbbing 
brains have all combined to produce the 
objects before us. If it were possible 
for a Saxon forefather, who roamed over 
this park in Boadicea's days, to wake 
and take a glance at the Crystal Palace, 
what would his feelings be?" 

** Curious enough, no doubt," rejoined 
Merton. ** If admiration at the feats of 
industry, however, strikes your mind, I 
am scarcely less struck with the example 
which this scene furnishes of the infinite 
range of man's faculties. Place the 
Crystal Palace beside the rude wiswam 
of the Saxon you have named, ana how 
vast is the range of distance between the 
two objects ! The dog and the sheep 
which wandered over these fields, when 
Caesar's legions leaped on the shores of 
Kent, still present in their descendants 
the same defined and circumscribed re- 
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^ion of faculties ; but man, as seen 
to-day, has gone on in a long line of in- 
tellectual progression, subjugating each 
realm of nature to his sway." 

*«And still/' I observed, "the path 
opens before him, inviting him to new 
triumphs." 

" I hate," said Mr. Merton, " the cold 
philosophy which stops at second causes. 
1 love to see our heavenly Father's hand 
in everything. If these productions of 
man's faculties are so beautiful, what 
must be the loveliness of that Divine 
mind of which these faculties are but dim 
and distant reflections ? What, too, must 
be the privilege of communion face to 
face with Him who is the perfection of 
beauty i How sweet to join in the an- 
them of old Sternhold and Hopkins's 
version : 

'* O praise the Lord ]n that blest place 

From -whence his firondness largely flows, 
Praise him above, where he his face 
Unveil'd in perfect beauty shows." 

" Have you speculated at all," I in- 
quired, " as to the probable results of this 
Exhibition?" 

" That it will stimulate," Mr. Merton 
replied, '< the arts and manufactures, and 
multiply the conveniences of life, there is 
good reason to hope. Such cousequences, 
at all events, have more or less followed 
all exhibitions of a similar character." 

'* But do you agree with those who 
lofik upon this gathering of the nations, 
as it is termed, as the grand harbinger of 
peace and unity among mankind ? " 

'< That it ought to have the effect of 
breaking down prejudice, of showing 
nations the wisdom and the happiness of 
cultivating the arts of peace, I admit. 
On the other hand, when we consider 
the selfishness of human nature, and the 
prophetic passages in Scripture which 
seem to point to scenes of desolation yet 
to take place, it becomes us to be mode- 
mte and cautious in our expectations. I 
cannot forget, as an old man, what glow- 
ing anticipations of peaceful times, and 
declarations of universal brotherhood, 
preceded the outbreak of the first French 
JK evolution. St. Pierre, in his ' Studies 
of Nature,' just before that event, had 
some flattering anticipations of this kind ; 
and Dr. Price, too, in England, about the 
same time, pi cached a sermon, in which 
be stated that he had lived to see such a 
blissful prospect for humanity, that he 
was reaay to exclaim, with Simeon of 
old, 'Lord, now lettest thou thy ser- 



vant depart in peace.' A few months 
afterwards these glowing visions were 
quenched in blood." 

At this moment, while we spoke, 
there rolled through the hall the grave 
solemn notes of the organ, which once 
more played a majestic piece of melody. 
The sounds seemed to touch a chord in 
Mr. Merton 's memory, which vibrated. 
The hour had come for the visitors to 
retire, and slowly the immense masses 
left the building. The old gentleman 
wiped his spectacles, and a tear was 
trembling in his eye. 

" Forgive me," said he, as we followed 
the gatherjng throng. *^ I am an old 
man, and my feelings are moved within 
me as I see the multitude before me. I 
ask myself, of all those masses who are 
pacing these walls, thrilling with excite- 
ment, how many are prepared for the 
great gathering before the Saviour that 
surely awaits them? The words of a 
good and great man, which I once heard, 
and which imprinted themselves, from 
their eloquence, on my memory, seem to 
ring in my ears as I contemplate this 
spectacle. ' There are scenes,' he said, 
* in nature that fill the soul with sub- 
limity and awe. The majesty of the 
ocean — the sublimity of the midnight 
sky, studded with its countless stars — the 
everlasting mountains, hiding their crests 
amid the clouds of heaven — these over- 
power the mind with a sense of gran- 
deur; but the scene on which it is my 
solemn privilege to look abroad at present 
is immeasurably grander than all of 
them. For I gaze on a mighty mass of 
immortality, a multitudinous gathering 
of mortal immortals, finite infinites. 
When every star shall have been swept 
from the firmament — when the sun shall 
have set to rise no more — when the 
elements of the visible creation shall 
have melted with fervent heat — then 
each soul now thrilling with attention 
will be existing in full consciousness and 
imperishable being ; in depths of torment, 
or in heights of bliss I ' " 

*'An apt quotation, indeed," I said. 
" You have given me," I continued, 
when we reached the exterior of the 
building, and shook hands at parting, for 
our routes lay in opposite directions — 
*• You have given me matter for solemn 
reflection. To-day has indeed been 
something more than an idle relaxa- 
tion." E. V. 
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JOHN WESLEY AND HIS BUST. 

Few men have more strictly devoted 
themselves to the work of doing good 
than John Wesley. His great study 
seemed to he how he could do the most 
to promote his Master's cause. This led 
him to institute a strict economy in the 
management of his finances, that he 
might be able to save something to aid 
the cause of benevolence and charity. 
The following anecdote illustrates his 
character in this respect. It is trans- 
ferred from the pages of an American 
journal. No data are given to enable us 
to test its authenticity, hut the incidents 
of the story are quite in harmony with 
the character of the illustrious man to 
whom it relates : 

Mr. Dudley was one evening taking 
tea with that eminent artist, Mr. Culy, 
when he asked him whether he had seen 
his gallery of busts. Mr. D. answering 
in the negative, and expressing a wish to 
be gratified with a sight of it, Mr. Culy 
conducted him thither; and after ad- 
miring the busts of the several great men 
of the day, he came to one which par- 
ticularly attracted his notice, and on 
inquiry, found it was the lilseness of the 
rev. John Wesley. "This bust," said 
Mr. C, ** struck lord Shelburne in the 
same manner it does you ; and there is a 
remarkable fact connected with it, which, 
as I know you are fond of anecdotes, I 
will relate to you precisely in the same 
manner and words that I did to him." 
On returning to the parlour, Mr. C. com- 
menced accordingly : — " I am a very old 
man ; you must excuse my little failings, 
and, as I before observed, hear in the 
very words I repeated to his lordship. 
My lord, said I, perhaps you have heard 
of John Wesley, the founder of the 
Methodists. * Oh, yes ! ' he replied ; 
*he — that race of fanatics.' Well, my 
lord, Mr. Wesley had often been urged 
to have his picture taken ; but he always 
refused, alleging as a reason that he 
thought it nothing but vanity; indeed, 
so frequently had he been pressed on this 
point, that his friends were reluctantly 
compelled to give up the idea. One day 
he called on me, on the business of the 
church. I began the old subject, of 
entreating him to allow me to take off 
his likeness. 'Well,* said I, 'knowing 
you value money for the means of doing 
good, if you will grant Ine my request, 1 
will engage to give you ten guineas for 
the first ten minutes that you sit, and for 



every minute that exceeds that time you 
shall receive a guinea.' 'What,' said 
Mr. Wesley, ' do I understand you aright, 
that you will give me ten guineas for 
having my picture taken? Well, I agree 
to it.' He then stripped off his coat and 
lay on the sofa ; and in eight minutes I 
had the most perfect bust I had ever 
taken. He then washed his face, and I 
counted to him ten guineas into his hand. 
* Well,' said he, turning to his com- 
panion, ' I never till now earned money 
so speedily; but what shall we do with 
it ? ' They then wished me a good morn- 
ing, and proceeded over Westminster- 
bridge. The first object that presented 
itself to their view was a poor woman, 
crying bitterly, with three children hang- 
ing around her, each sobbing, though 
apparently too young to understand their 
mother's griet On inquiring the cause 
of her distress, Mr. Wesley learned that 
the creditors of her husband were drag- 
ging him to prison, afler having sold 
their effects, which were inadequate to 
pay the debt by 18*., which the creditors 
declared should be paid. One guinea 
made her happy I They then proceeded 
on, followed by the blessings of the now 
happy mother. 

"On Mr. Wesley inquiring of Mr. 
Barton, his friend, where their charity 
was most needed, he replied, he knew of 
no place where his money would be more 
acceptable than in Giltspur-street Comp- 
ter. They accordingly repaired thither ; 
and on asking the turnkey to point out 
the most miserable object under his care, 
he answered, if they were come in search 
of poverty, they need not go far. In the 
first ward they entered, they were struck 
with the appearance of a poor wretch 
who was greedily eating some potato 
skins. On being questioned, he informed 
them that he had been in that situation, 
supported by casual alms of compassion- 
ate strangers, for several months, without 
any hope of release, and that he was con- 
fined for the debt of half-a-guinea. On 
hearing this, Mr. Wesley gave him a 
guinea, which he received with the 
utmost gratitude ; and he had the plea- 
sure of seeing him liberated, with half-a- 
guinea in his pocket ! The poor man, on 
leaving his place of confinement, said, 
' Gentiemen, as you come here in search 
of poverty, pray go up-stairs, if it be not 
too late.' They instantly proceeded 
thither, and beheld a sight which called 
forth all their compassion. On a low 
stool, with his back towards them, sat a 
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man, or rather a skeleton, — for he was 
nothing but skin and bone; his hand 
supported his head, and his eyes seemed 
to be riveted to the opposite corner of 
the chamber, where lay stretched out on 
a pallet of straw, a young woman, in the 
last stage of consumption, apparently 
lifeless,. with an infant by her side, which 
was quite dead. Mr. Wesley immedi- 
ately sent for medical assistance; but it 
was too late for the unfortunate female, 
who expired a few hours afterwards, from 
starvation, as the doctor declared. You 
may imagine, my lord, that the remain- 
ing eight guineas would not go far in 
aiding such a distress as this. No ex- 
pense was spared for the relief of the now 
only surviving sufferer; but so extreme 
was the weakness to which he was re- 
duced, that six weeks elapsed before he 
could speak sufficiently to relate his own 
history. It appeared that he had been a 
reputable merchant, and had married a 
beautiful young lady,, eminently accom- 
plished, whom he almost idolized. They 
lived happily together for some time, 
until by failure of a speculation, in which 
his whole property was embarked, he 
was entirely ruined. No sooner did he 
become acquainted with his misfortune 
than he called his creditors together, and 
Liid before them the state of his affairs ; 
showed them his books, which were in 
the most perfect order. They all will- 
ingly signed the dividend except the 
lawyer, who owed his rise in the world to 
this merchant. The sum was 250Z., for 
which he obstinately declared he should 
be sent to jail. It was in vain the cre- 
ditors urged him to pity his forlorn con- 
dition, and to consider his respectability. 
That feeling was a stranger to his breast, 
and in spite of all their remonstrances, he 
was hurried away to the prison, followed 
by his weeping wife. 

** As she was very accomplished, she 
continued to maintain herself and her 
husband fur some time solely by the 
use of her pencil, in painting small orna- 
ments on cards. And thus they managed 
to put a little aside for the time of her 
confinement. But so long an illness suc- 
ceeded this event, that she was com- 
pletely incapacitated from exerting her- 
self for their subsistence, and their 
scanty savings were soon expended by 
procuring the necessaries which her situa- 
tion then required. They were driven to 
pawn their clothes, and their resources 
failing, they found themselves reduced to 
absolute starvation. The poor infant had 



just expired from want, and the helpless 
mother was about to follow it to the 
grave, when Mr. Wesley and his friend 
entered ; and, as I said before, the hus- 
band was so reduced from the same cause, 
that without the utmost care he must 
have fallen a sacrifice ; and as Mr. Wesley, 
who was not for doing things by halves, 
had acquainted himself with this case of 
extreme misery, he went to the creditors 
and informed them of it. They were 
beyond measure astonished to learn what 
he had told them ; for so long a time had 
elapsed without hearing anything of the 
merchant or his family, that some supposed 
him to be dead, and others that he had 
quitted the country. Among the rest, he 
called upon the lawyer, and painted to 
him, in the most glowing colours, the 
wretchedness he had witnessed, and which 
he (the lawyer) had been instrumental in 
causing; but even this could not move 
him to compassion. He declared the 
merchant should not leave the prison 
without paying every farthing. Mr. 
Wesley repeated his visit to the other 
creditors, who, considering the case of the 
sufferer, agreed to take measures to release 
him. The affairs of the merchant after- 
wards took a different turn, God seemed 
to prosper him ; and in the second year 
he called the creditors together. lie was 
enabled to pay all his debts, and after- 
wards realized considerable property. 
His afflictions made such a deep impres- 
sion on his mind, that he determined to 
remove a possibility of others suffering 
from the same cause; and for this pur- 
pose advanced a considerable sum as a 
foundation fund for the relief of small 
debtors ; and the very first pi^rson who 
partook of the same was the inexorable 
lawyer ! 

** This remarkable fact so entirely con- 
vinced lord Shelburne of the mistaken 
opinion he had formed of Mr. Wesley, 
that he immediately ordered some busts 
to embellish the ground of his beautiful 
residence." 



LONDON DURING THE PROTECTORATE. 

Cromwell's state residence in London 
was Whitehall. With much less of splen- 
dour and show than had been exhibited 
by the former occupants of that palace, 
the protector maintained a deo^ree of 
magnificence and dignity befitting the 
chief ruler of a great country. He had 
around him his court, composed of his 
family, some leading officers of the army. 
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and a iligbt sprinkling of the nobility ; 
but wbat interests posterity tbe most, it 
included Milton, Marvel, Waller, and 
Dryden. Foreign ambassadors and otber 
distinguisbed personages were enter- 
tained at bis table in sober state, tbe 
dinner being brought in by tbe gentlemen 
of bis guard, clothed in gray coats, witb 
black velvet collars and silver lacfe trim- 
mings. *'His own diet was spare and 
not curious, except in public treatments, 
wbicb were constantly given the Monday 
in every week to all the officers in the 
army not below a captain, when he used 
to dine with them. A table was likewise 
spread every day of the week for such 
officers as should casually come to court 
Sometimes be would, for a frolic, before 
he had half dined, give order for the 
drum to beat, and call in his foot-guards, 
who were permitted to make booty of all 
they found on the table. Sometimes be 
would be jocund with some of the no- 
bility, and would tell them what com- 
pany they bad kept, when and where 
they bad drunk the king's health and the 
royal family's, bidding them, when they 
did it again, to do it more privately ; and 
this without any passion, and as festivous 
droll discourse."* In the neighbouring 
parks, the protector was often seen taking 
the air in his sedan, on horseback, and in 
his coach. On one occasion he turned 
coachman, with a rather disastrous result, 
which is amusingly told by Ludlow, whose 
genuine republicanism prejudiced him 
against Cromwell after he bad assumed 
the supreme power. " The duke of 
Holstein made Cromwell a present of a 
set of gray Friesland coach-horses, with 
which, taking the air in the park, at- 
tended only by his secretary Thurloe and 
a guard of janizaries, be would needs 
take the place of the coachman ; not 
doubting but the three pair of horses he 
was about to drive would prove as tame 
as the three nations which were ridden 
by him ; and, therefore, not content with 
their ordinary pace, he lashed them very 
furiously ; but they, unaccustomed to 
such a rough driver, ran away in a rage, 
and stopped not till they had thrown bim 
out of the box, witb which fall his pistol 
fired in his pocket, though without any 
hurt to himself; by which he might have 
been instructed how dangerous it was to 
meddle witb those things wherein he had 
no experience." In connexion with these 
anecdotes of Cromwell may be introduced 

♦ "Perfect Politician," quoted in "London," 
vol. 1. p. 360. 



an extract from the " Moderate Intelli- 
gencer," illustrative of the public amuse- 
ments in London at that time : 

"Hyde-park, May 1, 1654.— This day 
there was a burling of a great ball by 
fifty Cornish gentlemen of the one side, 
and fifty on the other; one party played 
in red caps, and the other in white. There 
were present, his highness tbe lord pro- 
tector, many of bis privy council, and 
divers eminent gentlemen, to whose view 
was presented great agility of body, and 
most neat and exquisite wrestling, at 
every meeting of one witb another, which 
was ordered with such dexterity, that it 
was to show more tbe strength, vigour, 
and nimbleness of their bodies, than to 
endanger their persons. The ball they 
played withal was silver, and was de- 
signed for that party which did win the 
gbal." Coach-racing was another amuse- 
ment of the period, perhaps something of 
an imitation of the old chariot-races; 
races on foot were also run. 

The author of a book entitled, "A 
Character of England, as it was lately^ 
presented to a Nobleman of France,*' 
published in 1659, further describes 
Hyde-park in the manner following : — 
" I dia frequently in the spring accom- 
pany my lord N— into a field near the 
town, which they call Hide-park; the 
place not unpleasant, and which they u;e 
as our course, but witb nothing of that 
order, equipage, and splendour, being 
such an assembly of wretched jades and 
hackney coaches, as next a regiment of 
carmen, there is nothing approaches tbe 
resemblance. The park was, it seems, 
used by the late king and nobility for tbe 
freshness of the air and the goodly pro- 
spect ; but it is that which now (besides 
all other exercises) they pay for here, in 
England, though it be free in all the 
world besides, every coach and horse 
which enters buying his mouthful, and 
permission of the publican who has pur- 
chased it, for which tbe entrance is 
guarded with porters and long staves." 

During the commonwealth, wbat may 
be called a drab- coloured tint pervaded 
London life, absorbing the rich many- 
coloured hues which sparkle in tbe early 
picturesque history of the old metropolis. 
The pageantries of tbe Tudors and Stuarta 
were at an end ; civic processions lost 
much of their glury ; maskings and mum- 
mings were expelled from the inns of 
court; May-day became as prosaic aa 
other days; Christmas was stripped 
of its holly decorations, and shorn 
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of its holiday revels. The companies' 
halls were divested of royal arms, 
and the churches purified from images 
and popish adornments. But the pre- 
ceding particulars show that the tinge of 
the times was not quite so drah as it 
seems on the pages of some partial and 
prejudiced writers. London had not the 
sepulchral look, and common weal thmen 
had not the funeral-like aspect commonly 
attributed to them. They had, as we 
have seen, their cheerfulness and festi- 
vity, their banquet?, recreations, and 
amusements; and, no doubt, in the man- 
sions and houses of the city folk, both 
Presbyterian and Independent, there were 
comfort, and taste, and pleasure, far dif- 
ferent from what would be inferred from 
the accounts of them given by some, as if 
they were all starched precisians, a^formal 
and woe-begone race. There was a dash 
of humour in Cromwell, to many about 
him quite- inconsistent with that lugubri- 
ousness so often described as the charac- 
teristic of the times. With the suppres- 
sion of the rude, boisterous, profligate, 
and vicious amusements of earlier times, 
there was certainly an improvement of 
the morals of the people. London was 
purified from a good deal of pollution by 
the change. The order, sobriety, and 
good behaviour of the London citizens, 
during the period that regular govern- 
ment existed under Cromwell, appear in 
pleasing contrast to the confusion aijid 
riots of earlier times. There was a 
general diffusion of religious instruction, 
an earnestness in preaching, and an ex- 
ample of reverence for religion, exhibited 
by those in authority, which could not 
but operate beneficially. No doubt in 
London, as elsewhere, there were formal- 
ism and hypocrisy; the length of reli- 
gious services had sometimes an unfa- 
vourable influence upon the young ; 
severity and force, too, were unjustifiably 
employed in controlling public manners ; 
but when all these drawbacks are made, 
and every other which historical impar- 
tiality may demand, there remains in the 
condition of London in those times a large 
amount of genuine virtue and religion. 

The night of the 2nd of September, 
1658, was one of the stormiest ever 
known. The wind blew a hurricane, 
and swept with resistless violence over 
city and country ; many a house that 
night was damaged, chimneys being 
thrown down, tiles torn off, and even 
roofs carried away. Old trees in Hyde- 
park and elsewhere were wrenched from 



the soil. Cromwell was lying that night 
on his death-bed, and the Londoner's 
attention was divided between the phe^ 
nomena of the weather, and the great 
event impending in the history of the 
commonwealth. The royalists said that 
evil angels were gathering in the storm 
round Whitehall, to seize on the depart- 
ing spirit of the usurper ; his friends in- 
terpreted it as a warning in Providence 
of the loss the country was about to sus- 
tain. Amidst the storm and the two 
interpretations of it, both equally pre- 
sumptuous, Cromwell lay in the arms of 
death, breathing out a prayer, which, 
whatever men may think of the character 
of him who uttered it, will be read with 
deep interest by all : — " Lord, though a 
miserable and wretched creature, I am in 
covenant with thee, through thy grace, 
and may and will come to thee for thy 
people. Thou hast made me a mean 
instrument to do them some good and 
thee service. Many of them set too high 
a value upon me, though others would be 
glad of my death. Lord, however thou 
disposest of me, continue and go on to do 
good for them. Teach those who look 
too much upon thy instruments to depend 
more upon thyself, and pardon such as 
desire to trample upon the dust of a poor 
worm, for they are thy people too." 

Cromwell was not by any means given 
to excessive state and ceremony, but 
after his death his friends evinced their 
fondness for it by the singularly pompous 
funeral which they appointed for him. 
Somerset-house was selected as the scene 
of the lying-in-state, and thither the 
whole city flocked to witness the spectacle 
of gorgeous gloom. They passed through 
three ante-chambers, hung with mourn- 
ing, to the funeral apartment. A bed of 
state covered the cofJSn, upon which, sur- 
rounded by wax lights, lay Cromwell's 
effigy, attired in royal robes. Pieces of 
his armour were arranged on each side, 
together with the symbols of majesty, the 
globe and sceptre. Behind the head an 
imperial crown was exhibited on a chair 
of state. Strikingly did the whole por- 
tray the fleeting and evanescent character 
of earthly pomp and power. It being 
found necessary to inter the body before 
the conclusion of the public funeral 
pageant, the effigy was removed to an- 
other room, and placed in an erect instead 
of a recumbent position, with the emblems 
of kingship in its hands, and the crown 
royal on its head. This exhibition con- 
tinued for eight days, at the conclusion of 
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which period there was a solemn proces- 
sion to Westminster Abhey. The streets 
were lined with military, and the prin- 
cipal functionaries of the city of London, 
the officers of the army, the ministers of 
state, the foreign ambassadors, and some 
members of Cromwell's family, composed 
the cortege, which conducted the funeral 
car, bearing the effigy to the place where 
the body was interred. 

The city of London acknowledged 
Richard Cromwell as lord high protector 
on his father's death. Probably an address 
of congratulation from the metropolis, on 
the event of his accession, was included 
among the contents of the old trunks, 
filled with such documents, to which 
Richard humourously referred when his 
short career of rulership reached its close. 
** Take particular care of these trunks," 
he said to his servant, when giving some 
directions about them ; " they contain no 
less than the lives and fortunes of all the 
good people of England." — ** Modern 
London^'* pubiished by the Rdigioits Tract 
Society, 

THE NATURALIST AT MARGATE. 
A CHAPTER FOR READERS AT THE SEA-SIDE. 

There is, as is well known to thou- 
sands, a low reef of chalk rocks on the 
shore at Margate, below the Eastern Cliff, 
and opposite the Preventive Service Sta- 
tion. This low range, bare when the tide 
has retired, is intersected by numerous 
gullies and winding pools, retaining sea- 
water, varying from the depth of a few 
inches to two feet. Over tnese gullies, 
and often obscuring them, hang masses 
of sea-weeds ; under the dense shelter of 
which numerous fishes lie quietly in con- 
cealment, together with various kinds 
of shell-fish, some of which burrow, while 
others tenant deep holes in the chalk 
rock, or crouch beneath its ledges. 
Generally speaking, the bed of these 
gullies consists of sand, several inches in 
depth, resting on the subjacent chalk, 
, and affording a nest for burrowing to sea 
anemonies, of which one species {actinia 
senilisy) is rather abundant, its tentacles 
only appearing above the sand, spread 
out like the petals of some stemless 
flower, courting the warm beams of the 
suri. 

This spot I visited at the close of 
August, 1850, accompanied by two active 
young relatives, and furnished with a, 
simple net, made of muslin, threaded on a 
stout wire ring at the end of a stick. The 



object in view proposed by the two lads 
was eel-catching ; but I reserved to my- 
self the privilege of appropriating any of 
the products of our mimic expediiion, 
considering that other fishes besides eels 
might be captured. To it we went, and 
were soon up to our knees in the gullies, 
and wet to our shoulders, by tearing up 
or turning back the overhanging punda 
of dripping and slimy sea-weed. 

Numerous eels were dislodged and 
captured, varying from about six inches 
to two feet in length. These eels (ap- 
parently the anguilia acutirosiris of Yar- 
rell) were all of a yellowish tinge under- 
neath. I was told that they are to be 
found in these gullies during the whole 
year, and that some of considerable mag- 
nitude are occasionally taken. I saw 
many exposed for sale in the market, but 
none of large size. Their flavour I £[)und 
to be very inferior ; repeated washing did 
not remove a saline flavour, reminding 
nre of that of a fresh-boiled periwinkle; 
neither had the flesh the firmness of that 
of a river-eel. Do these eels reside per- 
manently on the coast, or do they ad- 
vance at any period of tlie year up the 
Thames, and seek the fresh water ? Pro- 
bably they all abide in the salt water 
during the winter, — some migrating up 
the river on the approach of spring ; 
others, on the contrary, remaining sta- 
tionary in saline gullies, or under the 
shelter of reefs, and there depositing 
their eggs. It is certain that eels breed . 
in fresh waters, as lakes, ponds, etc., 
there being no possibility of access to the 
sea; and it is very probable also that 
numbers never quit the seas around our 
coasts, but lead a marine life exclusively, 
and there reproduce their species. I was 
told that eels abound in the fen-dykes 
intersecting the marsh lands, stretching 
widely to the south of the Reculvers ; but 
I did not obtain any specimens. These 
dykes are filled with fresh water, and iti 
winter are visited by hosts of water- fowl. 
The marshes are noted for the feeding of 
cattle, namely, horses, oxen, and sheep 
(the latter almost universally white-faced 
Kents). 

Passing from eels, a few words may be 
devoted to some other fishes, which we 
captured, and of the habits of which I 
was enabled to obtain personal informa- 
tion. 

Very common in the gullies alluded to 
was the father-lasher {cottus scorpius), 
le chahoisseau of the French, or scorpion 
de mer. Though elegantly marked and 
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marbled, this fish, from its cheek spines, 
large white gills, and toad-like head, is 
somewhat repulsive in appearance; and 
to this appearance its mode of puffing 
out, or expanding its. gill- covers, when 
taken out of the water, not a little con- 
tributes. Notwithstanding the dispro- 
portionate size of head to that of the 
body, the father-lasher is very active, and 
darts rapidly along, striking the tail (fur- 
nished with a large caudal fin) from side 
to side with great energy. From this 
action, most probably, the term ** lasher" 
is deduced. 

The specimens which we caught, as 
well as numbers which we suffered to 
escape, were all, or nearly all, disturbed 
while Ijing quietly under bowers of sea- 
weed. The mstant their disclosure took 
place, away they darted, and doubled and 
redoubled with great alertness; none, 
however, as far as was observed, attempted 
to leap above the surface of the water. 

Wide as is the mouth, and large as are 
the gill openings, these fishes live long 
when removed from their own element. 
They keep their gill-covers on the stretch, 
and their ample pectoral fins on the full 
expanse, and seem to gulp air, that is, 
transmit it from the mouth through the 
bronchiie; in this manner, as I observed, 
they will lie still for half an hour, and 
when touched, flounder about with extra- 
ordinary vigour. Surely the necessity 
for oxygen in these fishes cannot be at a 
very high ratio. Some, which were wrap- 
ped up in wet sea- weed, continued lively 
for hours. On the contrary, they die 
soon after being wounded. For instance, 
two specimens, while wriggling about, 
were slightly stabbed with a small sharp 
pen-knife, on the top of the back ; a little 
blood flowed — they were (as were several 
others, unwounded) wrapped in wet 
fucus ; but they soon began to sink, and 
died long before the others exhibited 
symptoms of collapse. 

The general colour of the specimens 
captured tvas pale brown, passing into 
orange brown along the sides, with a 
band of the same colour, more or less 
mottled over the back between the 
two dorsal fins. The whole irregularly 
mottled and marbled with dusky brown, 
and the fins barred with the same; 
the belly was white, refulgent with glit- 
tering tints of blue and pink ; Ungth 
from five to six or seven inches. It is 
said to attain to a larger size in the 
northern seas, being esteemed as food in 
Greenland. It is thus noticed by Crautz, 



in his " History of Greenland : — " Next 
to augmarsett (capelin), the Greenland era 
eat most of the ulkes, scorpius marinus, 
what we call toad-fishy or, in Newfound- 
land, scolping ; it lives all the year round 
in the little and large bays near the land, 
yet in deep water. It is caught, espe- 
cially in winter, by poor women and 
children, with a line of whalebone, or 
bird's feathers, thirty or forty fathoms 
long. At the end a blue longish stone 
is fastened, to sink it. Instead of a bait, 
they put on the hook a white bone, a 
glass bead, or a bit of red cloth. The 
fish is commonly a foot long, and full of 
bones. The skin is quite smooth, and 
spotted with yellow, green, red, and 
black spots, like a lizard. It has a very 
large, thick, round head and a wide 
mouth, and its fins, especially on its 
back, are broad and prickly (he alludes 
to the spines on the head, and not to the 
dorsal fins). Though this fish hath a 
very ugly look, yet its flesh and the soup 
that is made of it, tastes extremely agree- 
able, and is very wholesome, and the 
sick may eat of it." — Trans. Edin., 1767. 
Toad- fish is a very appropriate name 
for the coitus, "How like a toad ! " 
was the exclamation of a party to whom 
we exhibited our captive specimens ; nor 
are its habits (activity, when molested, 
being excepted) dissimilar from those of 
its lurking and close-lying reptile name- 
sake. Of another fish, the shanny (hlennius 
phoHs) we captured one specimen. While 
groping for eatable crabs, prbvincially 
termed pungas on that portion of the Kent- 
ish coast, one of my young companions 
poked his finger into a small round hole 
in the chalk rock, and felt something 
which suddenly drew itself back, as if 
alarmed at the intrusion. On breaking 
away the edge of the aperture by means 
of a hammer of flint, a beautifully mar- 
bled shanny, of about five and a half 
inches in length, was dragged from its 
concealment. The hole was about a foot 
above the surface of the gully-water, and 
seemed as if artificially made; but by 
what agent, it is not very easy to say. 
The chamber descended obliquely, and a 
little water remained at the bottom of it. 
Here the fish lodged ; and made it, as 
may be not unreasonably surmised, its 
habitual retreat, — a retreat, however, 
which proved insufficient to protect it 
from the hands of the spoiler. 

We may observe, that the head of this 
fish was turned to the aperture of its 
recess ; and that this part, beyond the 
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gills, was not submerged : moreover, when 
touched, it retreated backwards, without 
turning itself round, which it could not 
have done, had it wished, so closely did 
it fit the chamber in which it was lodged, 
and into which it must have entered tail 
foremost. 

We carried our prisoner home, wrapped 
in sea-weed, and then transferred it to a 
basin of sea- water, as lively as when first 
captured. We then left it. Returning 
to look at it, after the lapse of a few 
hours, we found that it had escaped ; but 
we heard frequent querulous short croaks, 
like the voice of a young frog; and 
searching around, discovered the poor 
shanuy, on a bed of soft earth, puffing 
away most vigorously, and ever and anon 
uttering a subdued but shrill crv. It was 
again restored to the water, nut again 
escaped, and as night came on, was not 
to be found, although its croak was now 
and then audible. The next morning, 
about ten o'clock, it was found on a shady 
flower-bed, lying very still, apparently 
dead ; but on being touched, it floun- 
dered about, with the utmost liveliness, 
and croaked louder, as it seemed, than 
before. Its gilUcovers, of considerable 
expanse, heaved and collapsed alter- 
nately, as if it were panting for air ; but 
its small mouth remained closed. It 
spread out its large pectoral fins, and 
raised those of the bacit, underpart, and 
tail ; and, in short, displayed no signs of 
exhaustion or suffering. Desirous of 
putting a rapid end to its life, I removed 
it to the influence of the rays of a hot 
sun, reflected from a wall, with a south 
aspect, in the hope that the drying of 
the bronchis would soon destroy exist- 
ence. I waited for two hours ; still it 
struggled and gasped. Compassionating 
the poor animal, and undecided as to 
what I should do, I returned it to the 
basin of salt water, and attended for a 
few minutes to some other specimens 
which I had collected. I then returned 
to my shanny, determined to separate 
the vertebral column by means of a sharp 
pen-knife ; but, to my surprise, the fish 
was quite dead. Such was the fact ; but 
I cannot give any satisfactory explana- 
tion of it. Had I put it into tresh water, 
instead of sea- water (that in which it had 
been placed originally, and in which were 
numerous actinia, all expanding their 
tentacles), I should not have been sur- 
prised. I can only suppose that the 
stimulous was too great for its then 
exhausted system, or for its failing bron- 



chise ; while it is probable that a damp 
place at first, and then a gradual supply 
of sea- water, might have proved re- 
storatives. 

I had no opportunity of seeing this fish 
swimming about at large ; in the basin 
it dashed around, and from side to side, 
very energetically ; but while I watched, 
it did not attempt to leap; and I strongly 
suspect that it must have crawled over 
the edge of the basin, using its large 
pectoral fins as a seal does its flippers. 
It is said to creep in this manner over 
stones and low rocks, when the tide is 
out, in quest of tissures or holes in which 
to await the tidal influx. I am, however, 
inclined to believe that, having comfort- 
ably domiciliated itself, it rarely ventures 
far abroad at any time, and retires to its 
stronghold upon the ebbing of the water. 

This specimen was beautifully mottled 
and freckled with dusky brown on a yel- 
lowish brown ground ; length about four 
and a quarter inches. Base of the lower 
part of the dorsal fin, and of the caudal 
fin, tinged with gamboge yellow ; teeth 
small and closely set. This is la bavence 
commune of the French. It constitutes 
the type of the genus pholis, of Art6di, 
the Greek name of a fish constantly en- 
veloped in mucus. M. 



THE UNEQUAL YOKE. 
CHAPTER SECOND. 

Sunday morning — the first Sunday 
morning after the establishment of the 
young couple in their new home — arrived. 
Georgina had endeavoured to dismiss an 
uneasy thought which intruded while 
preparing to attend public worship, and 
in silence left the house with her hus- 
band. Slie paused at the gate of the 
parish church. 

" Must we part now, dear Georgina?" 
he asked, 

" Unless you will come here with me," 
she replied. "Do so this once;" and 
she gently attempted to detain him. 

" I may not, you know ;" and he added, 
in a tone of half-reproachful entreaty, " I 
thought, perhaps, to-day — this once — I 
might induce you to come with me." 

"No," she hastily replied; "it is 
equally impossible :" and abruptly turn- 
ing away, entered alone the church and 
pew, and kneeling down, not to pray, but 
to conceal the tumult of feeling that 
agitated her, she burst into tears of 
mingled disappointment, vexation, and 
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regret ; while he who was dearer to her 
than all the world beside, walked on, to 
bow down before an image, to confess to 
a fellow-sinner, and to be applauded for 
quitting the side of his heretic wife, in 
obedience to the rule of his motber 
church. 

'*This is folly," thought Georgina, as 
she strove to repress her emotion. *< I 
knew it all before — I knew it must be 



so." 

True, she had known it, as a distant 
possibilitj; but now sbe felt it, as a 
present reality. She felt that there was 
a bond upon ner husband's heart, closer 
and stronger than love for her; that 
there was one to whom his heart must 
be open, from whom no secret must be 
hid ; and it was not the God who knows 
what is in man, neither was it she who 
was now '* bone of his bone and flesh of 
his flesh ;" and her proud spirit rose with 
indignation more ardent, and opposition 
niore decided than ever, against the 
whole system of the church of Rome. 
But, alas! it was not with that holy 
indignation which is *^ angry, and sins 
not." It was not zeal for the honour, 
nor love for the truth of God. It was 
too full of pride and selfishness ; and per- 
haps had Romanism appeared divested 
of the grossness she despised, the be- 
ginning of the controversy, the root of 
the matter, the difference between a sin- 
ner's justification by faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and his justification by 
works or human merit, would have 
seemed a matter of small moment to her 
unrenewed mind. 

Among the friends who came with 
calls and congratulations, appeared the 
Roman Catholic priest, whose bland 
agreeable manners contrasted strongly 
with the cold hauteur of his reception. 
Georgina had resolved to afford him no 
pretext for supposing that his visits could 
be acceptable to her. The Protectant 
clergyman was received with pleasure 
and respect, and invited to become a 
frequent guest. 

" Georgina," said her husband shortly 
afterwards, '* I am quite sure that you 
wish us to enjoy equal privileges in our 
respective religions ; and I hope you will 
maKe father Austin as welcome to our 
fireside as I am willing to make your 
Protestant minister." 

Georgina was startled. ** I would 
rather give up the society of the Pro- 
testant clergyman," she said. 

" As you please, my dear. Only, you 



would find father Austin a very pleasanti 
well-informed companion ; and I may 
sometimes wish to see him here." 

" Whenever you think proper, of 
course," said Georgina; *<but perhaps 
my presence will not be required, and I 
will decline any further intimacy with 
my own pastor's family." 

She kept her word ; but she guessed 
rightly that the worthy father had given 
the benefit of his priestly wisdom in this 
little matter, and resented it in her heart, 
where many a sting was yet to rankle 
from the same meddling source. 

Harrington was proud of his accom- 
plished wife, and for a time Georgina 
endeavoured to forget, in worldly amuse- 
ments abroad, that anything was wanting 
to render her happy at home. Several 
years passed away, and Georgina's ap- 
pearance was the only token to her 
friends that the sanguine hopes of early 
life had been disappointed. Her coun- 
tenance had lost all trace of its once 
bright and happy expression, and she 
looked wan and wasted. But no mur- 
mur, no complaint ever escaped her lips, 
and she ever spoke of her husband with 
affection and apparent respect. 

'' She is greatly altered," said Mrs. M. 
** I should scarcely have recognised my 
animated, high-spirited Georgina; you 
must try to be useful to her," she added 
to her daughter, who, at Georgina's re- 
quest, was about to pay her a visit. '* I 
am persuaded she is not happy, and I 
fear her state of mind is very unsatis* 
factory." 

** She is - still a Protestant though, 
mamma," remarked Margaret. ** i ou 
feared she might change for her hus- 
band's sake." 

*' Yes ; but her Protestantism was not 
that of vital peace^giving religion, and 
her mind, unable to bend to the supersti- 
tions and formalities of Romanism, may 
have sought the opposite extreme. It is 
only the grace of God that can impart 
the spiritual wisdom to discern the line 
of truth between the two errors, of believ- 
ing too much with the Romanist, and too 
little with the infidel." 

Margaret knew and loved her Saviour, 
and it was only with the hope that her 
simple unreserved faith and affectionate 
heart might win upon the isolated 
Georgina, that her mother consented to 
the trial of a short visit. 

Mrs. Harrington gave her sister a kind 
reception; but it was easy to observe 
that beneath a placid exterior there 
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lurked some hidden causes for uneasiness. 
On Mr. Harrington himself Margaret 
noticed that a great external change had 
passed. He was not the sprightly indi- 
vidual of former years; but had at times 
a haggard look. 

Margaret further noticed that he often 
absented himself from home in an even- 
ing, and that the spirits of her hostess 
vere declining. Apologetic messages 
arrived, instead of his presence, ac- 
cording to promise or arrangement ; 
and Georgina's marked disappointment 
claimed ner young friend's affectionate 
sympathy. She was always entreated 
to retire before his return ; and as he 
seldom rose to breakfast, and usually 
went out while they were walking, or 
engaged with visitors, she frequently 
did not see him for several successive 
days. 

The cause of all this might have been 
still concealed, but for a loud noise 
which one night roused Margaret from 
sleep. Trembling with terror, she list- 
ened from her chamber-dcor, and heard 
a violent tumbling and knocking about 
the hall, mingled with the angry tones 
of Mr. Harrington's voice, and the half- 
whispered expostulations of his wife. 
Presently there was a slight struggle, a 
blow, a faint cry of pain, and an eloquent 
denunciation of Protestants and Protest- 
autism, ending with the wish that all 
heretics might be burned alive. Margaret 
drew back in horror and distress at this 
discovery of the cause of her friend's 
unhappiness. From the drawing-room 
in which Georgina had taken refuge, 
came long loud sobs of anguish all the 
night, while from the lips of her husband 
blasphemies and threats poured forth in 
furious abundance. Margaret spent the 
remainder of that sad night in prayer. 
She longed to go and soothe the sorrow- 
ing wife with words of sympathy and 
tenderness; but delicacy forbade, — she 
feared to add to misery the knowledge 
that its cause was discovered. 

Morning found Georgina busy at her 
domestic duties, vainly endeavouring to 
conceal the traces of her night of tears 
and pain. Mr. Harrington disappeared 
as usual, and his wife again excused his 
absence to Margaret in the evening. 

"May I not wait with you to-night 
until he returns, dear Mrs. Harrington? 
1 will promise to retire as soon as we 
hear his arrival." 

" Oh no I your night's rest must not 
be so curtailed," replied Georgina. " Do 



not think of me, — I do very well,— I can 
read, you know." But the effort to speak 
cheerfully was too much for her burdened 
heart; the recollections of the previous 
night rushed with overwhelming anguish 
upon her mind, the broken spirit gave 
way, and resting her head upon the 
bosom of the distressed Margaret, she 
wept as a weary suffering child. 

At length somewhat relieved, she said, 
"It is not often, dear Margaret, that I 
yield to such weakness as this ; but 1 am 
not strong to-day, nor very happy — all 
will be well to-morrow." 

"Dear Mrs, Harrington," cried Mar- 
garet, " do not refuse my sympathy, nor 
be angry that, through a little alarm last 
night, 1 became aware of your sorrow. 
Suffer me at least to weep with you." 

" Margaret," said Georgina, looking 
sternly and steadily upon her, "rather 
use your discovery as a solemn warning 
against the path I chose to walk in. I 
suffer deservedly, and the bitterest por- 
tion I have to bear is the reproach of my 
own conscience." 

" Perhaps you did not know. You did 
it ignorantly," pleaded Margaret. 

" No, I did know ; but I would not 
heed. I was warned, but I would not 
listen. 1 loved him more than God and 
truth, and having 'sown to the wind,' 
I must 'reap the whirlwind.' I would 
marry an idolater in defiance of God, 
thinking that an erroneous creed need 
not affect my happiness; and I have 
found that sins which must affect 
it may screen behind the penances of 
Rome. Gambling and intemperance, 
Margaret, are as much weapons of the 
priest as they are my husband's vices." 

" Are you sure that the priest cannot 
assist you in checking the open in- 
dulgence of such sins? I thought that 
was pretended as an excuse fur the con- 
fessional." 

" Ah! you know little of popery, then, 
child. The effect of the confessional is 
not to restrain sin, but to obtain power. 
Tt prostrates a nian at the feet of his 
fellow-man, and places all that he has at 
his disposal. Penitents who have no 
mean% of paying a fine, must do a hard 
penance for their sfn ; but penitents who 
can purchase an indulgence, or get a 
sentence remitted by a gift or a fine, 
nmst not be terrified into the too hasty 
abandonment of the darling sin. It is a 
mean by which the church is enriched, 
and the slave held captive still. I speak 
what I know by wretched experience. 
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Margaret ; and I have learned that the 
degradation of my hushahd is deemed a 
suitable chastisement for the obstinate 
heresy cf his wife ; but that if I would 
join nis church, it is possible, nay, pro- 
bable, that the virgin Mary would be 
propitious to his reformation." 

"But," asked Margaret, **have you 
endeavoured to show him the source of 
your own faith, and the impossibility of 
believing what you know is contrary to 
the word of God?" 

** He will not tolerate a word ; but, in 
truth, Margaret, I have lost the little 
amount of religious feeling I once pos- 
sessed, and have long dismissed the sub- 
ject, in resignation to the wretched fate 
before me. I know that there is no 
hope for us in this world, or in the world 
to cornel" 

** Hush, dear friend," said Margaret. 
" Have you ever prayed earnestly for 
light and help in such dreadful need ? " 

•'Prayed! Ah I I have sometimes 
tried ; but how dare I approach an 
offended God? I am not saved myself; 
how can I plead for another ? No ; we 
must perish together I " 

In vain did Margaret strive to combat 
this wretched state of mind. She was 
shocked to discover that Georgina had 
adopted views of gloomy fatalism, which 
shut out the light and hope which the 
pure and beautiful gospel of Christ would 
have beamed upon a humbled heart. She 
could not adopt her husband's creed, and 
found no consolation in her own. 

To all this mental anguish and dark- 
ness was added the dread of approaching 
poverty. Mr. Harrington had squan- 
dered in dissipation, and spent in fines 
and offerings to the church as propitia- 
tions for his sins, the whole of his once 
ample property. In time, his excesses 
broke up a constitution not naturally 
strong ; and as his health declined, his 
superstition deepened, and his temper 
became more morose and intolerant, 
while the fear that masses for his soul in 
purgatory could not be procured without 
much difficulty, disturbed his mind. 

As Georgina watched by his death- 
bed, all her early affection revived, and 
all the wretchedness she had endured 
was forgotten. She was the tender and 
devoted nurse, anticipating every want, 
and sympathizing in every pain. But in 
vain she attempted to speak of the love 
of God in Christ, the only Saviour of 
sinners, in a fond hope that a resting- 
place on the Rock of Ages might yet be 



found ; the dying man would not, dared 
not listen to religion from heretic lips, 
and rested solely upon his priest and the 
rites of his church. And when at last 
he died, calling upon Mary as the 
" refuge of sinners and the " gate of 
heaven," the distracted wife was removed 
from the lifeless clay, without a ray of 
hope for his immortal soul, or of consola- 
tion for her own. 

Henceforth she steeled her heart, and 
closed her ear against the subject of 
religion. Annette, the loving, gentle 
Annette, came to reside with her, and to 
assist in the charge of pupils, now neces- 
sary to Georgina's livelihood. But this 
beloved sister was not long spared to the 
widow. An incurable malady settled 
upon her, and after a trial of '* faith that 
worketh patience," she fell asleep in Jesus, 
having afforded to Georgina a lovely 
example of Christian character and sus- 
taining grace. Whether it were blessed 
to the bereaved mourner, will be only 
known in the mysterious future. Strong 
is the bondage of a hardened heart and 
a stubborn will ; but the grace of God is 
omnipotent: All that the Father hath 
given to Jesus shall come, and who- 
soever Cometh shall not be cast out. 



MINERALS OF SCRIPTURE. 

FITCH — SLIME. 

" Rooms shalt thou make in the ark, and shalt 
pitch it within and without vrith pitch."— Gem. 
vi. 14. 

" Slime had they for mortar."— Gen. xi. S. 

There are two kinds of pitch, mineral 
and vegetable. It is our intention here 
to notice only the former, as being that 
to which the Scriptures refer under the 
designations of "slime" and "pitch." 
It is brittle, of a black or resinous colour, 
and a little harder than that in common 
use among us. ." The vale of Siddim was 
full of slime-pits," or sources of bitumen. 
These pits were of considerable extent, 
and it is probable that from them the 
vale derived its name.* It was a fertile 
region; its fruitful character led Lot to 
choose it for an inheritance, notwith- 
standing the wickedness of the inhabit- 
ants. The Dead Sea now occupies the 
site of the Cities of the Plain. " Pro- 
bably," says a writer there, " here ex- 
isted pits similar to those of Hasbeiya, on 
the north of the sea, at the remoter 
source of the Jordan. The mine of 

* Kitto's Cyclopedia. 
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aspbaltum it at the distance of a league 
west- south-west of Hasbeiya. It is situate 
in the declivity of a chalky hill, and the 
bitumen is found in large veins at about 
twenty feet below the surface. The pits 
are from six to twelve feet in diameter. 
.... There are upwards of twenty-five 
of these pits, but the greater part of them 
are abandoned and overgrown with 
nhrubs The people of the neigh- 
bourhood employ the bitumen to secure 
their vines from insects ; but the greater 
part is sold to the merchants."* Jose* 
phus informs us, that in his day black 
masses of aspbaltum, " having the form 
and size of headless oxen," floated on the 
surface of the Dead Sea. The Arab 
guides told Dr. Robinson that, after the 
earthquakes of 18«31 and 1837, large 
masses of this same mineral floated on 
the surface of the lake, or were cast 
asiihore. There is everything, therefore, 
to confirm the opinion, that where now 
only sterility prevails, there once existed 
a fruitful plain. 

" Bitumen," says Paxton, " abounds in 
the richest soils ; for in the vale of Shinar, 
whose soil, by the agreement of all 
writers, is fertile in the highest degree, 
the builders of the Tower of Babel used 
it for mortar. This was most probably 
brought from Is (the modern Hit), on the 
Euphrates. Hit has been celebrated 
from remotest antiquity for its never- 
failing fountains of bitumen, which fur- 
nished the imperishable mortar of the 
Babylonian structures, and is still used 
as a coating for the boats of the Eu- 
phrates and the coracles of the Tigris, to 
repel the attacks of worms, and to exclude 
the waters." It is interesting to remem- 
ber that the ark of bulrushes, in which 
Moses was embarked on the waters of the 
Kile, was coated with pitch. Doubtless 
this ark was similar to the basket-boats 
of the present day, in common use on the 
Euphrates, which are coated with bitu- 
men. Vessels of bulrushes are men- 
tioned by the prophet Isaiah, in con- 
nexion with the rivers of Ethiopia.f ** The 
mother of Moses, considering the poverty 
of her house, cannot be supposed to have 
procured the bitumen with which she 
coated the little ark from a distance ; she 
must have found it in Egypt, near the 
Nile, on whose borders she lived. It is, 
therefore, reasonable to suppose that 
bitumen abounded in Goshen, a region 
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famed for the richness of its pastures. 
Hence it may fairly be considered that 
the vale of Stddim, before its destruction, 
in respect of natural fertility, resembled 
the plain of Shinar, and the land of 
Egypt along the Nile."* Indeed, the 
words, ** like the land of Egypt, as thou 
comest unto Zoar" (Gen. xiii. 10), con- 
firm this idea. 

Three kinds of cement are noticed in 
the remains of the ancient city of Baby- 
lon — bitumen, common clay, and lime- 
mortar. Herodotus informs us, that "the 
walls were cemented with bitumen." 
And more recent visitors have discovered 
among its ruins bricks cemented with 
this substance. This substance, how- 
ever, was not used so extensively as is 
ordinarily supposed. But it was most 
probably chiefly employed in the con- 
struction of foundations and basements, 
where its power of resisting wet rendered 
it valuable. t Yet vain were all the at- 
tempts of that wicked people to make 
themselves secure. The prophecies of 
Isaiah and of Jeremiah have been ful- 
filled — "Babylon, the glory of kiagdoms, 
the beauty of the Cbaldee's excellency, 
shall be as when God overthrew Sodom 
and Gopdorrah. I will make it a posses- 
sion of the bittern, and pools of water ; 
and I will sweep it with the besom of 
destruction, saith the Lord of hosts." 
" The river is come up upon Babylon, 
her walls are broken down ; every one 
that passeth by is astonished I" " How 
hath the golden city ceased 1 " 

Another Scripture reference to pitch is 
found in the prophecy of Isaiah agjain^t 
Edom (xxxiv, 9), *< The streams thereof 
shall be turned into pitch, and the dust 
thereof into brimstone, and the land 
thereof shall become burning pitch." In 
the words of an enterprising traveller, 
who visited Mount Sinai, and surveyed 
the lands and mountains around — " It 
would seem as if Arabia Fetraea had been 
a mountain of lava, and that, while its 
waves were rupning literally mountains 
high, it was commanded suddenly to 
stand still."^ And, like Sodom— *^ It is 
at once a grave and - a monument ; a 
grave iq which slumber the thousands 
whose daring ungodliness cut them off 
from merpy — a grave whose chambers 
lead down to hell. It is a monument, on 
every hair-breadth of which is recorded, 
in characters of fiery desolation, the irre- 
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sistible terrori of a just, a tempted, an 
avenging God." • H. H. 



ANTHONY CANOVA. 

WnOM THE F&EKCH OF M. MASSUK. 
BY YAIDA. 

Anthony Canova was born in the 
year 1747, in the little village of Pos- 
sayno, situated within the old Venetian 
republic. The senator, John Failure, 
who was lord of the village, gave one day 
a splendid entertainment to his friends ; 
B.nd amongst the various designs in con- 
feotionary, which ornamented the table, 
the figure of a lion, exquisitely moulded 
in butter, attracted the atteYition of the 
guests, who were so enthusiastic in their 
admiration of it, that lord Failure desired 
that his cook should appear, in order that 
in their presence he might express his 
wonder and astonishment at the extraoiv 
dinary dish. His command was obeyed, 
and the cook was introduced into the 
festive circle, and was so overwhelmed 
by congratulations and praise, that tears 
actually rolled down his face. 

"Do you weep for joy ? " said lord 
Failure. 

" No, my lord," replied he ; ^* I weep 
for sorrow, that I was not the maker of 
the dish which has elicited such ap- 
plause." 

'<Who was it, then?" said lord 
Failure ; ^' I would like to see him." 

The cook retired, saying that his lord- 
ship should be obeyed. In a few minutes 
be returned, bringing the artist with 
him. But who was he ? A little peasant 
boy, about ten years old, and dressed 
almost in rags, for his parents were very 
poor. They had, however, struggled 
hard to get him a few drawing lessons 
from a professor, who had kindly con- 
sented to instruct him at a very mode- 
rate charge. From early infancy he had 
shown a decided taste for sculpture ; he 
used to make models of clay, with ex- 
quisite taste ; and constantly carved little 
wooden figures, without any instrument 
but his pen-knife. His parents happened 
to be acquainted with lord Failure's 
cook, who came to tell them, on the day 
of the great entertainment, of the 
dilemma he was in, about completing 
the symmetry of the table; he had 
9 exhausted all the resources of his art 
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and his imagination ; but, alas ! he siill 
wanted one effective dish, which would 
establish his reputation as cook on so 
firm a basis that he need not fear a 
rival. 

"Is that fidl you want?" said young 
Canova, who had apparently been ab- 
sorbed in thought whilst the conversation 
had been going on. " Is that all you 
want ? Don't be in such a fuss about it ; 
take me back with you, and I'll engage 
ril make a dish that will answer your 
purpose." 

The offer was gladly accepted, and the 
child followed the cook ; and in a few 
minutes showed him a model of the 
design which he intended to execute. 
He then cut a block of butter in the form 
of a lion, with the same purity of ima- 
gination and perfect taste of which he 
afterwards gave so many proofs in 
marble. Amazed as all the guests had 
been at the dish itself, they were still 
more so when they saw the youthful 
artist ; they caressed and congratulated 
him, and lord Faliere declared that from 
thenceforth he would take him under his 
special patronage, and that he would 
place him immediately in the workshop 
of Lorreti, the most eminent sculptor of 
the day. Thus we see that this happy 
attempt of Canova to extricate lord 
Faliere's cook from his perplexity, was 
the means of making his name known 
throughout the world, and opened to him 
the path of fame and glory. 

About two years after this ^vent, that 
is, when Canova was about twelve years 
old, he sent his Mecaenas, two baskets of 
fruit in marble, which still ornament the 
high steps of the palace of the Faliere at 
Rome. 

Every one knows the claims of this 
great sculptor to the admiration of pos- 
terity. Suffice it, then, to mention here, 
that all the learned academies in the 
world solicited the honour of having his 
name enrolled amongst their members. 
All the crowned heads of Europe con- 
tended for the glory of enriching their 
museums with his statues. Pius vii. had 
his name inscribed in the golden book at 
the capital. He was elected "prince per- 
peluel," by the academy of St. Luke's, at 
Rome ; and since his death, the title has 
not been conferred on any artist. To 
conclude, the funeral ceremonies with 
which his remains were honoured, were 
the most poppous and magnificent that 
had been granted to any professor of the 
fine arts since the death of Raphael. 
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THE FAMILY ALTAR. 

At no time does the family below pre- 
sent to my mind so faithful and striking 
a type of the family above, as when with 
one accord they have met in one place, 
to offer united praise to the Father of 
mercies. True it is with this, as every 
illustration of life in that better country, 
much imperfection is mingled. A large 
share of our devotional exercises consists 
of confession of sin, and supplication for 
strength against the time of temptation ; 
besides which, wandering thoughts and 
the fatigue of jaded spirits too often mar 
our worship, and render our solemn ser* 
vice vain. Yet, nevertheless, the family 
has been repeatedly used by God himself 
as an emblem of his triumphant church ; 
and scarcely could one have been selected 
which would appeal so forcibly, because 
so sweetly, to the hearts of all men in all 
ages. 

I have been led to these remarks by 
reviewing some of the occurrences of a 
varied life, and contemplating the vast 
power the domestic altar retained over 
me in my youth, even when far removed 
from the place of its erection. 

The residence of my father was inland, 
and demote from facilities for acquiring a 
commercial education. After mature re- 
flection, my parents consented that I 
should follow the bent of my own inclina- 
tion, and seek such advantages in a dis- 
tant city. 

The history of my first yeat was simi- 
lar to'' that of many other ambitious 
youths. I was acquiring a knowledge of 
men and manners, but the narration how 
is not material. 

About this time, a fit of sickness ren- 
dered it necessary for me to seek a ma- 
ternal care, under whose blessed iuflu- 
ences health soon returned. The day 
before I again left home, to plunge more 
extensively than I had hitherto done into 
the whirl of business, I was sitting by my 
mother, and pouring into her willing ear 
some account of my cares and annoy- 
ances. She heard me patiently, and 
when I had concluded my story, put her 
arm around my neck, and kissing my 
forehead, said, " My son — my dear son, 
never think yourself forgotten by us. 
Your father mentions your name night 
and morning." 

I understood this perfectly. From my 
earliest infancy I had heard fervent peti- 
tions offered at such times, for the tem- 
porarily absent one ; and now, as I was 



going out into the world — perhaps never 
to return — the remembrance of this cir- 
cumstance was a comfort to me. I knew 
the paths of youth were slippery, for I 
had seen sufficient of the world, even in 
a year, to be well aware of the fact, and 
in some degree realized the privilege of 
being so remembered. 

Years rolled on — business nearly en- 
grossed the whole of my secular time ; 
but I never forgot my mother's im- 
pressive speech. Occasionally, anxiety 
would prevent me from offering more 
than the merest form of prayer myself; 
then would I think of my father's earnest 
petition, offered for me that morning, 
and iti strength granted, in answer to it, 
rise beside the trial, if not immediately 
victorious over it ! Sometimes pleasures 
would lure, by her siren voice, to a par- 
ticipation in unholy amusements; but 
the charm was powerless when I thought 
of my father's prayer. 

I have been young, and now am old ; 
yet those words still ring in my ears, and 
influence my conduct. The lips which 
then supplicated for me have exchanged 
supplications for everlasting praises ; yet, 
in times of sorrow and perplexity, I feel 
my mother's lips on my fevered brow, 
and her words are cordial to my heart. 
In times of joy and prosperity I remem- 
ber them, and they act as a moderating 
agency to the sanguine restlessness of 
ambition. 

Parents! throw around the hearts of 
your children a similar indestructible 
chain. At the family altar, teach them, 
by suitable petitions, that you sympathize 
with them in their feeble attempts to do 
right; there let confession be made for 
family sins, and grateful praise returned 
for family mercies ; then may you hope 
for a reunion of your dispersed families 
in a better country, even a heavenly.— 
American Paper. 



EFFECT OF TRUE RELIGION. 

The religion of the gospel is always 
glorious — it is a pure spiritual essence, 
which nothing can deteriorate. If it 
force its way into a narrow heart, it 
struggles to expand it. If it dwell in n 
vulgar mind, its tendency is to refine it ; 
and when associated with error, and a 
spirit foreign to its own, it labours to 
subdue the power of the one, and to 
soften the asperities of the other. — Dr. 
Styles, 
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COWPEK AND HIB HARES. 
CowpEK WBB Bu individual of extreme 
•enubilitj. At liz yeara of age be wu 
deprived of bii escellent mother. How 
deep]; be felt the loss thus suatained may 
be gathered from those well-known linei, 
penned fifty yeara afterwards, on the 
receipt oi her portrait, commencing — 
" Oh that Uhim lipi had Iinfuage I ]\le bu nut 
Wltb me bnl rwf*;* , iloca I uw Ihee lul." 

Stmghfy indeed; for much of hia life 
WM pasied under a cloud of mental 
depression, which yisiled him at different 
timei and under different symptoms. 
His timid, meek, and inoffcnEire spirit 
unfitted him for the bardahtpa of school 
life, a* well ai lubiequent difficulties. 
"What nature ezpreaaly deaigned me 
for," said he, in a letter to Mr. Unwin, 
Hajr, 1781, " I have never been able to 
eonjecture ; I .seem to m; aelf ao unl- 
Tenally disqualified for tfae common and 
omloinarj oecnpatioiu aad amuaementi 
of mankind." 



There was wmetbini: sinnilarly im- ' 

Seasive m the mecbaniim of his mind, 
is gentle heart at no time of life 
needed the admonition, — 



vent to hii indignation againat such at 
indulge in cruelty to animals, and whioh 
at the same time evidence the tender 
susceptibilities of his own heart ; 



The mind of Cowper " presents the 
most wonderful eombinatiouB of the ^rav* 
and the gay, the social end the retired ; 
mjniatering to the tpiritual joys of other*, 
yet enveloped in the gloom of darkneu ; 
enchained with fetters, yet vigoroui and 
free ; soaring to the height* of Zion, yet 
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precipitated to the depths below. It 
resembles a beautiful landscape, over- 
shadowed by a dark impending cloud. 
Every moment we expect the cloud to 
burst upon the head of the devoted suf- 
ferer; but that Divine hand which 
guides every event, and without whom 
not even a sparrow falls to the ground, 
interposes and arrests the shock."* More 
than once, in fits of melancholy, Cowper 
attempted self-destruction ; but was pre- 
vented by the good hand of Providence, 

When at Olney, he laboured under a 
severe and continuous attack of mental 
depression ; but he understood his own 
case well enough to know that anything 
engaging his attention without tinng it, 
must prove salutary. Accordingly, when 
signs of amendment took place, he was 
found gardening and pruning the frui4- 
trees, or feeding the chickens of tht rev. 
John Newton. He was long incapable 
of receiving pleasure either from com- 
pany or books ; but he amused himself 
with some leverets which his friends pfe- 
sented to him, and to which he showed 
great kindness. ** They grew up under 
his care, and continutd to interest him 
nearly twelve y^ars. when the last sur- 
vivor died quietly of mere old age. He 
has immortalized them in Latin and in 
English, in verse and in prose; they 
have been represented in prints and cuts 
on seals ; and his account of them, which 
in most editions of his poems is now 
appended to their epitaphf^ contains 
more observations than had ever before 
been contributed towards the natural 
history of this inoffensive race. He 
found in them as much ditiference of 
temper and character as is observable in 
all aomestic animals, and in men them- 
selves ; and this might have been ex- 
pected To one of these hares 

that had never seen a spaniel, Cowper 
introduced a spaniel that had never seen 
a hare ; and because the one discovered 
no token of fear, and the other no sym- 
ptom of hostility, he inferred that there is 
no natural antipathy between dog and 
hare : a fallacious inference, for the dog 
in its wild, which is its natural state, is a 

beast of prey One of them 

was happier in human society than when 
shut up with his natural companions. 
Cowper twice nursed this creature in 
sickness, and by constant care, and try- 
ing him with a variety of herbs, restored 
him to perfect health. * No creature,' 
he says, 'could be more grateftil than 
* Gr!m»ha\r*8 «' Life of Cowper." 



my patient after his recovery, a senti- 
ment which he most significantly ex- 
pressed by licking my band; first the 
back of it, then the palm, then every 
finger separately, then between all the 
fingers, as if anxious to leave no part of 
it unsaluted ; a ceremony which he never 
performed but once again, upon a similar 
occasion.' It is very remarkable, that 
this peculiar expression of attachment 
should only have been shown twice, and 
each time for the same peculiar rea- 



son. 
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BEAR YE ONE ANOTHER'S BURDENS. 

" B«ar ye one another's burdens."— Gal. vi. 2. 
" Every man ihell bear his own burden." — 
Gal. vi. 5. 

This precept, seeming to oppose the 
assertion, is found not far from it, in the 
letter of the apostle Paul to the churches 
of Galatia ; but it appears from the con- 
text, that while the same word ''burden" 
is used in each verse, in the precept it 
relates to affliction and weight of trouble, 
and in the- assertion it refers to indivi- 
dual responsibility, and concerns burdens 
whijh our fellow-creatures have no power 
to relieve. Both precept and assertion 
are worthy of patient thought ; and 
taking them in their order, we will en- 
deavour to enforce them.' 

'^ Bear ye one another's burdens " is a 
well-understood precept ; for we have all 
burdens, small or great, — some crook in 
the lot, some thorn in the fiesh ; and we 
all like sympathy under their pressure. 
How cold and weary is a life without 
sympathy ! If there be a man who, by 
his position, is deprived^ or who, by his 
temper, has deprived himself of a friend 
with whom to share his troubles — ^he is a 
miserable creature, at the close of the 
loftiest career. If we have ever watched 
the course of a proud and independent 
mind, we shall have seen that it is not 
happy, with all its greatness, unless it 
finds fellowship with some" on« of ite 
kind ; not so much in intellectual com- 
munity, as in loving and being loved 
again. This is the final necessity of 
human nature. God made it so in its 
first estate of inncKience, and he has left 
it so, even in its present guilt and de~ 
gradation by sin. We need friends 
with whom to dwell upon the lights of 
life, and these are readily found to re» 
jpice when we r<joiee. We draw yet 
more closely to them amidst its shadowSy 

* Southe'y'B "Cowpe^." 
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that they may weep with U8 when we 
weep; and if they then heoome fewer, 
they are dearer. Affliotions ehow us 
our frienddi at proiperiiy findi us our 
flatterers. 

Now, it is not, perhaps, enough re^ 
menibered, that the sympathy we desire 
to receive, we must he found willing to 
hestow. We must do and feel unto 
others as we would that they should do 
and feel unto us ; and if we are ready to 
hear the burdens of our friends--^to iden- 
tify ourselves cordially with tbeir anxie- 
ties, difficulties, sufferings, losses, and 
crosses, we shall find our own hurdens 
lifted from our shoulders, as far as may 
be, in the hour of need. 

It strikes us, as the sum of our experi- 
ence, that every man receives in this 
way about as much as he really deserves. 
The selfish person claims more than he 
deserves, demands to receive that which 
he has never accorded to others; and 
always complains, in most hitter terms, 
of want of sympathy, and of the world's 
ingratitude. 

When therefore we feel ourselves dis- 
posed to murmur at a lack of fellowship, 
let us look around us, and endeavour to 
exhibit more of it towards others, ff we 
complain, and with some reason, that a 
person whom we might expect to assist 
us in bearing our burdens, looks coldly 
upon us; let us. first examine if he has 
any burdens to bear, and if we have 
sought to bear them. Let us watch 
whether we have been willing to approve 
hia plans, to pass leniently over his 
failures, to congratulate him on his suc- 
cesses, and to view all that he does in a 
favourable light ; for this is what we like 
to be done to us, and such sympathy is 
tolerably sure to meet with its return. 

It is a duty in those who have to hear 
the burden of life together, in husband 
and wife especially, and, indeed, in all 
the other near relations of society, to 
bear each other's burdens of a minor 
kind, as well as those of greater magni- 
tude. And this also is much neglected. 
If there be found among the members of 
our circle some of sickly body and weak 
mind, or of fretful and complaining 
temper, we must bear with them ; and 
this does not mean that we should coldly 
tolerate them, but that we should soothe 
and conceal their infirmities as much as 
may be ; yet how often do we act as if 
deformity of temper and deficiency of 
tense had absolved us from all tender 
consideratioD, and thereby increase rather 



than bear the burden of the stiffcrers. If 
we love persons truly, We shall, of course, 
endeavour rather to cover than expose 
their weak points, and not talk of the 
burdens we have to bear on their ac- 
count. Our Redeemer sees these bur- 
dens, .and notes our behaviour under 
them ; he measures out to us our every- 
day weight of small crosses, and observes 
whether, through self-denial and cruci* 
fixion of the flesh with its afifeotions and 
lusts, we are being led towards the 
crown which he has prepared for those 
who love him — who take up their cross 
and follow him. Have we not all some- 
what to confess in this particular ? 

But it is also written, that '* Every 
man shall bear his own burden " — shall 
endure the weight of his own responsi- 
bility. No one mortal being can answer 
tor another at the bar of God ; and if we 
have not in this life found the burden of 
sin roll ofi* at the foot of the cross, as in 
Bunyan's beautiful allegory ; if our 
Saviour has not borne the weight of the 
curse for us, heavy will be the burden 
which must crush us into hell. If, how- 
ever, we have sought and found this 
Saviour, and if we are so happy as to 
possess in our relative earthly connexions 
all that can be expected of kindly sym- 
pathy, still each heart knoweth its own 
bitterness; and there is some burden, 
secret, if not visible, that we must sepa- 
rately bear. The husband cannot bear it 
for the wife, nor the wife for the hus- 
band. The tender mother, great as is 
her faculty of sympathy, cannot bear it 
for the child ; and sue feels this when she 
sees her little one tortured by personal 
pain, beyond her power of relief. Some 
have much more strength than others to 
strive against the outward manifestations 
of these personal burdens. The children 
of this world have their burdens — their 
losses, crosses, and cares, under which 
many of them are irritated to exaspera- 
tion and self-destruction ; but which those 
of a more placid temperament often bear 
with a stoicism which astonishes us. 
When bereaved, ill, and disappointed in 
their dearest schemes, their demeanour 
will often read a lesson to the fretful and 
irritable Christian (strange anomaly in 
terms!) who ought to know, and does 
know, that all things are working together 
for his good ; and thus the men of this 
world are said to be *^ wiser in their gene- 
ration than the children of light." They 
are taught that it is unmanly to he dis- 
turbed about trifles— undignified to con- 
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fefs3[that they have any burden to bear ; 
and whUe they often maintain a hollow 
repoM, and mere outside show of peace, 
they thame, by comparison, those who 
really possess "a friend that sticketh 
closer tlian a brother, "—-one who, when 
the heart knoweth its own bitterness, 
knoweth even the heart also, and can 
either ''remove tbe shoulder from the 
burden," Psa. Ixxzi. 6, or ease its pres- 
sure with the mighty words, " My grace 
is sufficient for thee : for my strength is 
made perfect in weakness," 2 Cor. xii. 9. 
Yes, every man must bear his own bur- 
den till he has faith to cast it upon the 
Lord, knowing that he will sustain it. 

In this life the written communication 
of thoughts and facts takes up so much 
time and power, that when tbe friends 
who were brought up by our side beconM 
distant, if we and they are much occupied, 
they lose communion with our daily iden- 
tity, and we with theirs. Each one of 
us ** bears his own burden," and each one 
is so filled with his own affairs (for our 
minds are naturally self-occupied) that 
when the long-parted meet again, from 
different spheres, neither one cares to 
communicate or to hear, as in olden 
time, the peculiar troubles of the other. 
There are, of course, exceptions to this 
statement; but we think that the pre- 
valence of its truth makes up the heart- 
lessness of society. People in general 
are far more interested in speaking of 
their own affairs than in listeniog to 
those of others : Every man bears his 
own burden ; and it is the few who bear 
others' burdens, and in so doing, forget 
their own. 

But though unto every one born into 
the world is appointed his share of the 
burden of life, there are burdens which 
we take to ourselves when we need not 
do so ; which Satan places as temptations 
in our youth, to see if we will pick them 
up, and load ourselves with them, to our 
hmdrance in the heavenward way. The 
yoke of Christ is easy, and his burden is 
light ,* but we often get weary and heavy 
laden with burdens which we have no 
occasion to court. For instance, we go 
out of a straightforward cowse of duty 
to secure that which we think will be an 
advantage, or to avert what seems to us 
an impending loss, and we attain our 
end, being determined to do so ; and we 
afterwards find that we had been wiser 
had we suffered the event to pass as it 
would have done, without our care ; and 
that God would have judged better for us 



in the addition or subtraction, had we 
permitted his guidance. 

The things which are accomplished for 
us, without our own intervention, are 
mostly the right things, and done in the 
right time; and those which we are 
resolved to have and to do for ourselves, 
without looking to providential guid- 
ance, prove after all our burdens, under 
the weight of which we must reflect that 
they were taken up of our own accord, 
and whose pressure we have to feel per- 
haps for a life-time. 

Some toke unto themselves the burden 
of riches, and so <' fall into temptation and 
a snare." They rise early and sit up late, 
and eat the bread of carefulness ; but it 
is only to obtain the gold that perisheth, 
and sometimes by unlawful means. Whe- 
ther by such trade as ruins the souls of 
others, or by a tissue of small secret dis- 
honesties in word and deed, to which 
they yielded first in hours of temptation ; 
— sins of committal or of omission, never 
perhaps known to a fellow - creature, 
never forgotten by themselves and the 
recording angel; and which must one 
day, if pardon through the blood of 
Christ prevent not, 

" Be allexpoied before the sun. 
While men and angels hear/* 

Confession, contrition, and restitution are 
necessary to the falling off of this burden. 
Those who launch out in trade and 
speculation upon fictitious capital, thereby 
making to themselves an excess of busi- 
ness, pick up a burden which they need 
not have done; and find it a great spi- 
ritual hindrance, whether it tend to cum- 
brous riches, or to loss and poverty ; for 
riches themselves, when attained, are 
often a burden; they bring with them 
the supposed necessity of doing as others 
do, and presently in their train come the 
fatigue and anxiety of a large establish- 
ment, which many complain of and groan 
under, who yet would be far from willing 
to renounce their burden and descend to 
a life without pomp or show. The taking 
of this burden upon us mostly depends 
upon ourselves, as does the converse, — 
the burden of poverty ; whether brought 
on by vice, by carelessness, by imprudence, 
or by want of foresight. How bitterly 
must each of these be afterwards regretted I 
There Is a melancholy history in the 
words, ** He brought himself to poverty;*' 
and the sufferer in such circumstances 
must recall its details more bitterly than 
one who can trace his losses clearly and 
truly to the misconduct of others. 
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The same must be said of unchristian 
marriages : " Be ye not unequally yoked 
together with unbelievers," is the decided 
command; and if the children of God 
are tempted to transgress it, they take a 
burden to themselves that is sure to gall 
them somewhere, and constantly to pfove 
a hindrance in their way to heaven. So 
of reading bad or doubtful books : ideas 
may, by our own act, be introduced into 
our minds, which may make our days 
and nights restless, and destroy the peace 
of our consciences. They are not less 
seductive than bad companions,- and 
should be resolutely put from us, as we 
would avoid the plague. Yet, alas ! of 
what character is the mental food gene- 
rally provided to suit the public taste of 
travelers on our railroads? The foul 
French novel, the book of supernatural 
horrors ; and the more foiil, and the more 
horrible, according to the testimony of 
the vendors, the better is the sale. Let 
us avoid taking to ourselves such bur- 
dens for the amusement of the hour, — for 
it is hard to disinfect the memory, when 
once tainted with evil; and *' blessed are 
the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God." 

Every parent shall bear his own bur- 
den as children grow up, who does not, 
while young, hold them under restraint 
from that which is bad, and guide them 
towards that which is good. The seed- 
time being lost, where is the harvest ? 

In his early days, in his thoughtless 
youth, what an age of repentance, what 
a burden for life has many a young man 
brought upon himself by half an hour of 
mischievous frolic ! The loss of limb or 
sense, perhaps, is caused by him. He 
inflicts irreparable injury on the mind or 
body of his companion. 

We should be concerned not to bring 
our burdens on ourselves, by allowing 
small offences and jealousies to rankle in 
our minds, and there to grow into greater 
importance than they deserve. Inoccu- 
pancy is a fruitful ground, on which this 
sin may grow. " A soft answer turneth 
away wrath;" but the reciprocation or 
repetition to another of the cross look 
and hard word adds to our own burden, 
if we have any such to bear ; neither do 
we ** suffer with Christ," unless, when 
reviled, we revile not again. 

It is of no use to seek for perfect com- 
munion of feeling in this world : " Every 
man shall^bear his own burden ;" and it 
is a pity to get offended with people be- 
cause . they do not identify themselves 



with our interests and concerns as much 
as we may expect. Friends change, and 
die; and those are the most secure of 
happiness who depend upon God and 
themselves for it. And then, however 
transplanted and however isolated, they 
are not habitually sighing for the want of 
sympathy ; and are the more thankful 
when it occasionally crosses them. 

We must conclude with the wise ad- 
vice of Fenelon : — *' Never allow yourself 
to be irritated, and so take up a burden, 
from the discourse of your fellow-crea- 
tures. Let them talk, and do you try to 
do the will of God. As to that of man, 
you will never accomplish doing it ; it is 
not even worth the trouble of trying. A 
little silence, peace, and union with God 
ought easily to console you for anything 
that men may unjustly say. We ought 
to love them without depending on their 
friendship; they abandon and they return 
to us. Let them go and come ; they 
resemble the feather which the wind car- 
ries awayk Look to God alone in them. 
He alone comforts or afflicts us by their 
instrumentality, according as our need 
is." 

Finally : it is well for every one to bear 
his own burden patiently and cheerfully, 
for he might probably be less able to bear 
either the good or the ill allotted to 
another person ; and it is not always wise 
to pray for the removal of oiu- burdens, 
but always for their sanctification. May 
they urge us daily towards a throne of 
grace, and quicken our progress towards 
that world where — 

" From the burden of the flesh, 

And from care and fear, released. 
All the wicked cease from troubling, 
And the weary are at rest." 

L. N. R. 



OLD HUMPHBEY ON THE WONDERS OF 
OUR OWN TIMES. 

A WORD or two on a few of the many 
wonders of our own times, for I cannot 
but think that they call forth too little of 
our regard. We cannot always keep up 
an excited emotion of astonishment or 
delight, but we may indulge in profitable 
reflection. 

There is nothing around us, however 
extraordinary, that does not soon become 
comparatively common place. The very 
sun, moon, and stars, hung up in the hea- 
vens and sustained there without visible 
agency for thousands of years, awake 
not our wonder. When we take up the 
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pen, it is true, we sometimes write about 
them very eloquently ;. and when called 
on to make speeches before our fellow- 
men, we go on sky-soraping, as thougb 
we were wondrously affected by these 
things ; but who among us is ever found 
really gasing up at midday, or midnight, 
at the clear blue arch of heaven, with an 
admiring eye, and loving and grateful 
heart, constrained, whether he will or 
not, to exclaim, ^* When I consider thy 
heavens, the work of thy fingers, the 
moon and the stars, which thou hast 
ordained; what is man, that thou art 
mindful of him? and the son of man, 
that thou visitest him? — O Lord our 
Lord, how excellent is thy name in all 
the earth ! Psa. viii. 3 — 9. Such a thing 
is unknown among us. These wonders 
are so common to us, that they cease to 
seem wonderful in our regard : 

God writes his mighty name on every spot ; 
Man, thoughtless man, goes by and heeds it not. 

An attempt to sum up either our 
spiritual or temporal mercies would, in- 
deed, be undertaking an impossibility; 
their amount exceeds that of the stars of 
heaven : if we would number them, they 
are more than the hairs of our head. Let 
us speak a little of the discoveries of 
mankind. Many of the wonderful occur* 
rences that have affected the world have 
taken place long ago. The invention of 
gunpowder, and the mariner's eompass, 
the printing-press, and the Newtonian 
system are among them : we will not 
dwell upon them, but refer to such only 
as belong to our own times. 

In the days of my youth, for a man to 
fondle with wild beasts, to endure a 
baking heat, or to leap from the mast- 
head of a ship head-foremost into the 
water, was altogether out of tbe question ; 
and yet, of late years, thousands have 
seen Van Amburgb playing with his 
lions as though they were Iambs. The 
human salamander, Chabert, shutting 
himself up in an oven, seemingly without 
hurt ; and Scott, the diver, throwing him- 
self, head-foremost, from a ladder erected 
on a lofty platform. Scott killed himself 
in the act. None of these feats are 
to be commended, but rather to be 
severely censured ; yet still, they are too 
extraordinary to be regarded with indif- 
ference. They set forth the wondrous 
powers of achievement and endurance 
with which man is endowed. 

Some time ago a speaking automaton 
was exhibited, articulating syllables^ 



words, and sentences in different lan- 
guages, sufiSciently dislinot to be under- 
stood. I conversed with it myself many 
times; and though I did not see what 
advantages were likely to be derived 
firom the invention, yet it did seem to me 
to be wonderful that a painted figure, a 
mere piece of mechanism, could be made 
to pronounce words, and talk in any 
degree intelligible to a human being. 

In the days of our fathers before ua 
many bold enterprises were undertaken 
and achieved on the earth, above the 
earth, and under th^ earth ; but it waa 
not until our times that a Brunei bored 
a tunnel nnder tbe Thames, and a Ste- 
phenson erected a tubular bridge over 
the Menai Straits. 

Though the power of steam has been 
in exercise for ages and ages, yet the 
practical purposes to which it was applied 
before our times were few. The steam- 
engine is our own, with all its wonder- 
working achievements, toiling on our 
mountains, draining our mines, drawing 
up our coal, forging 'Our iron, whirling 
round our spindles, printing our news- 
papers, and urging onward our railroad 
carriages and our ships. Equally on 
land and water it puts forth its wondrous 
power, and does that with ease which five 
hundred horses could not with an effort 
perform : 

When thus we see machines of power 

By toil and genius wrought, 
The product of a thousand ye«rs 

Of ever-waking thought;— 

When proofs q( art around ns risei 

Ti)at England calls her own, 
Conceived and done by master minds, 

And master hands alone ; 

we cannot but admit, that in our day we 
have advantages that never before were 
enjoyed. Are eur gifts equalled by our 
gratitude ? 

Before our lines there were Hons in 
the Tower, and in travelling-caravans 
the huge elephant might, now and then, 
be seen, witb a few other wild animala ; 
but now almost all kinds of savage crea- 
tures are congregated togeth^. In our 
Zo<^ogical Gardens, amid trees and 
flowers, and gravelled walks, and lakea 
and fountains, not only men, but women 
and children move about at their ease 
and in safety, surrounded by the savage 
aniofials of the earth. To gratify our 
curiosity and afford us pleasure, not only 
are the lion, the tiger, the spotted leo- 
pard, and the untameable hyaena, forced 
from their latvs, bi»t the giraffe is over- 
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taken in the desert, the horned rhinoceros 
overcome in the forest, the polar hear 
dragged from his icebergs, the hippopo- 
tamus caught in the river,' and scaly 
alligators and shiny serpents, of an enor- 
mous size, are made captive in the sedgy 
swamp. Wondrous is the power that 
God has delegated to man : how seldom 
is it dedicated to his glory I 

Doubtless the sun for nearly sixty 
centuries has been gilding the skies, 
painting the flowerS) and beautifying, in 
all sorts of ways, the glowing creation ; 
but never till now have his beams been 
systenSaticaliy exercised in painting the 
likenesses of mankind. By other pro- 
cesses miniatures may be like their 
originals; but by the Daguerreotype 
process they must be. Strengthened 
with knowledge and science, man says to 
the lightning of heaven, " Come," and it 
Cometh; and to the sunbeam, *' Do this," 
and it doeth it. 

Well may a mighty cry of thankful- 
ness, a mingled shout of hallelujahs 
mount upward to the skies from the 
afflicted sons and daughters of humanity, 
on the discovery that by the administra- 
tion of chloroform, surgical operations 
may be performed without pain. What 
a heavy load has been taken from the 
agonizing heart I What an enfranchise- 
ment has been effected of the foreboding 
aplrit held captive by the continual fear 
of coming trial 1 Lift up your languid 
heads, ye dejected endurers of increasing 
affliction; the evil ye so much dreaded 
may be avoided, the good ye so much 
desired may be secured. No longer 
weary yourselves with groaning, nor 
water your couch with your tears, antici- 
pating a season of suffering and sorrow ; 
but give thanks to God for the great 
deliverance he has wrought. Bless the 
Lord for his goodness, and praise him, 
and magnify him for ever ! 

We have been accustomed, until lat- 
terly, to look to Mexico and Peru for our 
gold ; but not so now. Ail at once a part 
of the world, hitherto lightly valued, is 
found to possess mines of wealth appa- 
rently inexhaustible. California, a rugged 
coast, washed by the rolling billows of the 
Pacific Ocean, has bared its bosom, and 
that boeom is found to be glowing with 
gold. There is gold in the hills, gold in 
the valleys, and gold in the running 
streams. Thousands with headlong 
haste have hurried from all countries to 
the spot, and thousands more are medi- 
tating a visit to that far-off land. It has 



been said, nay, the Book of Truth has 
said it, *' Better is a little with the fear of 
the Lord, than great treasure and trouble 
therewith," Prov. xv. 16. But come what 
will, these Californian gold>hunters will 
have wealth : 

What power have riches o'er the min4> 
To brighter hopes and prospects blind. 

Let such as have been blown about at 
the Cape of Good Hope for weeks 
together, without rounding it; such as 
have endured six weary months in an 
East India voyage, speak their opinion 
about the overland passage which is now 
so rapidly accomplished. To me it 
appears one of those national advantages 
which can hardly be too highly esti« 
mated. How much valuable time is 
hereby saved! How much weariness 
and sea-sickness avoided ! It is true 
that the lowest price at which a gentle- 
man can secure a passage is 127/., and 
that a lady must pay 136/., — an inconve- 
nient price for many ; but when I think 
of people going from Southampton to 
Calcutta in forty-eight days, it makes me 
feel as if I were talking about crows and 
carrier-pigeons, rather than about men 
and women. What may we not yet live 
to see ! 

Nor ought the Crystal Palace to be 
forgotten, when enumerating our modern 
wonders : 

A princely structure towering hijjh, 
Where wondering thousands »un ; 

A meet and matchless edifice, 
A perfect paragon. 

The Great Exhibition, calling forth 
hopes and fears somewhat extravagant, 
has a claim on our best attention ; and 
the Crystal Palace, regarded in respect 
to its peculiar construction of iron and 
glass, its unrivalled amplitude, its ra- 
pidity of erection, its accumulated trea- 
sures, and the national end it is intended 
to serve, will, no doubt, be handed down 
to posterity in the records of future 
times. With a world-wide object, it will 
have a world-wide reputation. 

But among the many extraordinary 
things that wake our wonder, none urges 
its claim on our unfeigned admiration 
more successfully than the electric tele- 
graph. The swiftest race-horse is a lag- 
gard, the steam-engine a tardy machine, 
the pinion of the eagle a slow mode of 
progression, and the very wings of the 
wind are unwieldy, compared with the 
matchless speed of this new ethereal 
agent, so recently enlisted in the service 
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of man. With a velocitv, incredible as it 
may appear, tbat w6uld belt the round 
world eieht times in a second, it hurries 
on to deliver the message committed to 
its care. What manner of men ought we 
to be, who have entrusted to us* such 
mighty energies and incalculable advan- 
tages t Truly the rising sun should wit- 
ness our praise, and its setting beams 
bear testimony to our thankfulness. 

Ages have rolled away, and thousands 
of years sped their silent flight to an 
eternal world since the Pharaohs and 
Ptolemies of old were laid in their mau- 
soleums, and had cenotaphs erected to 
their memory. Some things we know of 
ancient Egypt from the records of Holy 
Writ; but now much more has been 
shrouded in unintelligible hieroglyphics, 
and buried in the silent resting-places of 
the departed. Yet in this our distant 
day a key has been found to unlock the 
treasure-houses of knowledge. Hiero- 
glyphics are now understood ; the graves 
are giving up their dead, and pronounc- 
ing the hitherto unknown names of their 
inmates. Ancient Egypt, aad Greece, 
and Assyria are become tributary to us, 
and the enlightened visitor of the British 
Museum sees spread before him, in its 
inscriptions, an authentic record, plain 
and explicit enough to blanch the face of 
an infidel with fear, and to deepen in a 
Christian's heart the conviction of the 
truthfulness of God\holy word. 

It may be that my reader may think 
but little of these things, but they ought 
to call up within him deep emotion. I 
cannot fix my eyes on the sarcophagi 
and mummy- cases from Thebes and 
Goumah without a thrill of awe ; for the 
past comes over my spirit, when ''Joseph 
died, being an hundred and ten years 
old : and they embalmed him, and he 
was put in a coJBSn in Egypt," Gen. 
1. 26. Nor can I look upon the bull 
and lion from Nineveh, without holding 
strange communion with that " great 
city," wherein were more than six score 
thousand persons that could not " discern 
between their right hand and their left 
hand ; and also much cattle," Jonah 
iv. 11. 

Such are some of those wonders of our 
times, which are well entitled to our 
most thoughtful reflection. By grouping 
them together before my reader, I may 
haply induce him to pay to them a more 
particular attention. The knowledge 
that man in his most wonderful works 
is depending for power on his almighty 



Maker, should lead us more continually 
with thankfulness and praise to the great 
Fountain of wisdom and might, the God 
of gods, and Lord of lords, *' who alone 
doeth great wonders ; for his mercy 
endureth for ever," Psa. cxxxvL 4. 



PHILOSOPHY OF COMMON THINGS. 
THE LUCIFER MATCH. 

The lucifer match is one of the many 
pretty applications of scientific discovery 
to the purposes of social life made in our 
own day, and within our own recollec- 
tion. The experiments which led to the 
invention of the match were among the 
most dangerous of the many uncertain 
and hazardous adventures of the chemist 
under the guidance of analogies at best 
little worthy of confidence, and yet the 
produce of his thought and fearless inqui- 
sitiveness is now put into the hand of the 
most ignorant servant-maid, and even of 
a child, without explanation and without 
danger. Thus it is that the greatest 
forces of nature, when discovered and 
explained by the man of science, are 
brought under control and made subser- 
vient to the wishes and wants of the 
poorest and weakest of mankind, for 
every-day household purposes. Yoked 
to the car of social progress they become 
the willing servants of man, and when 
guided by him under the ordinances of 
nature and the higher principles of reli- 
gion, their course is one of benevolence, 
peace, and order ; but when a presump- 
tuous spirit dares to employ them for 
evil purposes and destructive ends, their 
first victim is often the man who attempts 
to turn them from their ordained mission 
of mercy. 

Lucifer matches are things which 
people use and destroy by hundreds with- 
out knowing anything about them, and 
as little caring to inquire. They know 
the purpose for which they are made, 
and they expect that purpose to be 
answered, but the why and the where- 
fore which they are so anxious about in 
all matters not requiring thought never 
troubles them, and still less are they con- 
scious of the prodigious power they are 
using in minute quantities to supply the, 
place of the discarded tinder-box. If 
asked why the match is ignited when the 
end of it is rubbed against a rough sur- 
face, they would probably reply, " There 
is phosphorus at the end of it;" or to be 
less explicit, and so cover ignorance, they. 
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might attribote the efibct to some sub- 
stance that catches fire with nibbing. 
But if told that it was inflamed by a ful- 
minating compound of intense and dan- 
gerous power, they would perhaps take 
the liberty of thinking for themselves on 
the matter, or reply with a smile which 
' might be read as expressive of either 
incredulity or assumed wisdom. But my 
readers, whether they do or do not know 
how a lucifer match is made, will give 
me credit for a desire to inform those 
who are ignorant, and wish for informa- 
tion ; and if 1 am as successful in my 
attempt as I desire to be, the explanation 
of one household instrument will excite 
inquiry about many others. 

That phosphorus alone would not pro- 
duce the effect obtained by the lucifer 
match must be evident to all who have 
been taught the cause of the luminous 
appearance of this substance at common 
temperatures. Figures and words are 
sometimes traced on walls with phospho- 
rus, which become luminous in the dark. 
The reason of this is, that when exposed 
to the air it oxydizes and gives off a 
white luminous vapour called phosphoric 
acid. This slow combustion is attended 
with a sensible evolution of heat, and 
experiments should therefore be made 
with caution, for the slow combustion 
sometimes terminates in complete fusion 
and a rapid combustion at a high tempe- 
rature. At a temperature below the 
freezing point of water phosphorus is 
luminous in the air, that is to say it has 
a slow combustion even when water is 
freezing. For this reason it is always 
kept in water, being perfectly insoluble 
in that liquid ; and to protect it from the 
action of light, which gives it a red tinge, 
an opaque bottle is preferred. Now a 
substance which almost at the lowest 
tempeHitore of our atmosphere has a 
slow combustion, and is under many cir- 
cumstances liable to complete fusion, is 
evidently unfit for use alone in the manu- 
. facture of lucifer matches. The ignition, 
as already bitted, is produced by the 
explosion of a fulminating compound. 
The noise attending the ignition of a 
match is literally a detonation, and is 
feeble only because a very small quantity 
is employed. This, like all other deto- 
nations, is produced by a rapid chemical 
combination or decomposition. Two 
gases may produce an explosive com- 

Eound, as is the case with oyxgen and 
ydrogen mixed in certain proportions, 
which explodes with great violence when 



a spark or flame is introduced, produdnff 
water. Many solids might be mentioned 
as forming detonating compounds, but in 
all cases there is chemical action, as in 
the explosion of ammoniuret of gold, in 
which case there is a decomposition, the 
ammonia being decomposed, leaving 
metallic gold as a residuum. But a cau- 
tion is here necessary ; — the fulminating 
powders of which we are to speak are 
not things to be nlayed with by the 
novice. Chemists themselves make and 
treat them with caution, and in exceed- 
ingly small quantities, so that where the 
learned and experienced cannot experi- 
ment without fear, ignorance must not 
try his unpractised hand. 

Some years ago Bezzelius proposed the 
following substances and proportions as 
forming a good lucifer compound; and 
although others have since been sug- 
gested, and are now more commonly 
employed, it is suitable for the purpose 
of a general explanation : chloride of 
potass thirty parts, sugar eight parts, and 
pim arable five parts, afe first rubbed 
into a paste with water, and when mixed, 
ten parts of sulphur are added. Into 
this hrimstone matches are dipped, and 
when dry are fit for use. It will be 
observed that these substances are mixed 
in water, for there is no compound which 
requires more careful manipulation than 
the chlorate of potass when in contact 
with sulphur, phosphorus, or charcoal; and 
that it may not be rashly meddled with, 
a few of its characteristics, and the effect 
produced by its admixture with other 
bodies, may be mentioned. 

The chlorate of potass when mixed 
with sulphur in the proportion of three 
parts of one, to one part of the other, de- 
tonates loudly, sometimes spontaneously, 
and always when struck. Mixed with 
phosphorus, the detonations are still more 
violent and dangerous. Some years since, 
Berthollet, a celebrated French chemist, 
recommended its use for the manufacture 
of gunpowder in the place of nitre ; the 
experiment was tried, but the compound 
exploded in the admixture, and several 
persons were killed. The effect in all 
these cases is occasioned by the rapid 
decomposition of chloric acid. Chlorate 
of potass, combined with a combustible 
body, is instantly exploded by the addi- 
tion of sulphuric acid. Lucifer matches 
were some time ago made upon this prin- 
ciple, a bottle containing the acid dropped 
on asbestos being sold with the box of 
matpl^eti but this plan was too trouble- 
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•OBM for general ate, and had no advan- 
tage over the match ignited by friction. 

Sulphur, the other principal com- 
ponent of the detonating paste of Ber^ 
zejius, is one of the most curious sub- 
stances in nature. The sulphur of com- 
merce is chiefly obtained from volcanoes, 
where it is found condensed in fissures 
forming sulphur veins, either in a pure 
state or combined with hydrogen. Several 
of the metals^-as lead) iron, and tin — in 
their natural state contain sulphur, and 
it is also found in gypsum and in all 
other minerals of which sulphuric acid is 
a component part. We find it again in 
albumen, and curiously enough in fibrin, 
the other constituent part of blood, as 
well as in casein, the principal ingredient 
of milk. The ofiTensive smell of the 
white of eggs, which is albumen, when 
in a state of decomposition, results from 
the revolution of sulphuretted hydrogen 
gas, and the same gas is given off during 
the putrefaction of the albumen and 
fibrin of the blood. 

The properties of sulphur make it a 
substance peculiarly adapted to the 
manufacture of matches. It takes fire 
below its boiling point, 601° Fab., and 
burns with a pale blue fiame, giving off, 
during combustion, sulphurous acid gas ; 
that suffocating fume always detected in 
lighting a match. But it is not this only 
that makes it useful in the manufacture 
of lucifer matches, it is employed because 
it forms a detonating substance with the 
chlorate of potass ; and it must be borne 
in mind that the lighting of a match is 
as perfect an explosion as the discharge 
of artillery. 

An improvement has been made in the 
manufacture of lucifer matches by the 
introduction of phosphorus in the place 
of sulphur, and nitre instead of the 
chlorate of potass. A French chemist 
suggested the following proportions : 
nitre 4en parts, phosphorus four, and 
glue six parts. This paste has been found 
effective. The glue is first made into a 
smooth jelly by warm water, in a porce- 
lain vessel, and into this the phosphorus 
is rubbed at a temperature of from 130° 
to 140^ The nitre is then added. The 
match is prepared to receive the fulmi- 
nating compound by slightly charring, 
and then dipping tne end into melted 
white wax. To colour the paste red^lead 
or ochre is used. A paper match may be 
made with the same compound. A stiff 
writing-paper is first moistened on both 
sides with the tincture of benzoin, then 



dried and cut into slips. One end of each 
slip being touched with the paste, for 
which purpose a hair pencil is used, the 
matches are prepared, and when rubbed 
against a rough surface they take fire, 
burning with an agreeable odour. 

It has been observed that in this last 
detonating compound the chlorate of 
potass is nmitted, and a new substance, 
nitre, introduced in its place. Nitre or 
saltpetre is the nitrate of potass. It 
is an abundant constituent of mineral 
masses, and is so important an ingredient 
in the manufacture of gunpowder that 
the task of explaining the lucifer match 
and other detonating compounds would 
be ill performed if this suhstance were 
un mentioned. It is sometimes cast into 
small balls or cakes, and is called sal- 
prunella, a name it is said to have derived 
from its having formerly been strained off 
a plum colour. It fuses at a temperature 
of about 600". When mixed with char- 
coal it is rapidly decomposed with deto- 
nation, at a red heat. These two sub- 
stances are the principal constituents of 
all kinds of fireworks, the greater or less 
rapidity of combustion being regulated 
by their relative proportions, and the 
colour being obtained by the addition of 
some third body. 

Gunpowder is made of nitre, charcoal, 
and sulphur, used in different proportions, 
according to the purposes for which the 
powder is to be employed. In our lucifer 
match paste, phosphorus is used instead 
of sulphur ; a compound which produces 
a very vivid combustion, forming in that 
change a phosphate of potass. 

Now if this subject has been explained 
with sufficient clearness, it will be under- 
stood that fulmination or detonation pro- 
ceeds from the same cause in all instances 
—a very rapid chemical change. There 
are attractions or affinities in Mature 
which in their operations may be com- 
pared to our tastes or affections. Some 
things we do not like at all, othere we 
long for or enjoy when we have them ; 
some persons are pleasant and agreeable 
to us, we seek their society and love 
them, while others are disagreeable and 
repulsive to us, though perhaps admired 
and respected by our friends. In us there 
is a positive choice under the control of 
ot>r will ; in inanimate nature there is a 
power resembling choice, hut absolute 
and uncontrollable, belonging to the very 
nature of the substance. Every kind of 
matter has a greater or less attraction for 
some other kinds; but when two mre 
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united together, having but a small affi- 
nity for each other, they wiU part com- 
pany when a third is brought in having 
a greater. Take for example a little lime 
and magnesia and mix them together, 
pour on them some dilute nitric acid, and 
it will dissolve the lime, leaving the mag- 
nesia alone. From this experiment it is 
evident that lime has a greater affinity 
than magnesia for nitric acid : but to 
make the fact still clearer, take a solution 
of the nitrate of magnesia, and pour into 
it lime water. The magnesia is instantly 
robbed of its companion, and falls to the 
bottom of the vessel as a precipitate, 
while the lime and nitric acid uniting 
form together a nitrate of lime. Magne- 
sia is in the same manner separated from 
a combination with sulphuric acid by the 
addition of lime ; but the compound tbus 
made is decomposed by soda, and that 
union by baryta. It sometimes happens 
that two substances are brought together, 
each having a greater affinity for what 
the other has than what it possesses. Mix, 
for instance, a solution of tbe nitrate of 
baryta with a solution of the sulphate of 
soda : as baryta has a stronger affinity 
for sulphuric than nitric acid, and as soda 
unites with the nitric more readily than 
with the sulphuric, they each part with 
what they had and take from the other, 
effecting a sort of mutual exchange, or 
double decomposition, for the product of 
the experiment is nitrate of soda and 
sulphate of baryta. Carry out this prin- 
ciple, and the action of fulminating or 
detonating compounds will be under- 
stood. In some cases the affinities are 
unusually strong, and the instant the 
necessary conditions are present, the 
combination or decomposition is so vio- 
lently effected as to be attended with 
noise, and often with great danger to the 
manipulator. 

It would be easy to find a parallel to 
this in the moral and intellectual woild. 
There are some men who pass through 
life uniting with this and separating from 
that with so much noise and danger, that 
they seem to have no object in living but 
explosion. But unfortunately they do 
not exist and act under the demands of a 
law but in defiance of it. In the inani- 
mate world all is order, because every 
substance is -in obedience to the law of 
its being ; in the moral and intellectual 
world all is disorder, because man has 
freewill and his life is a succession of 
isiroads upon tbe law under which he 
exists. In every department of nature 



the effects of this disobedienee are seen ; 
for man not only throws himself out of 
God's beautiful world of order by breaking 
the law, but refuses to rieturu to his obe- 
dience by the only path offered for bis 
reconciliation. W. H« 



LOVE IN THE CHURCH. 

Lave is operative.-^lt delights in doing 
good ; it does so. at a personal sacrifice. 
If we only perform acts of kindness and 
sympathy when we can spare the time,< 
means, or opportunity, that is, when it 
will coat no self-denial, our lov^ is not of 
the right stamp : " Whosoever will be 
chief among you, let him be your ser- 
vant : even as the Son of man came not 
to be ministered unto, but to minister, 
and to give his life a ransom for 
many. If I, your Lord and Master, have 
washed your feet; ye also ought to 
wash one another's feet : for I have 
given you an example, that ye should 
do as I have done to you." He laid 
down his life for us ; aud we ought to lay 
down our lives for the brethren. These 
greater acts of love, to be performed in 
times of extremity, of course imply that 
smaller ones are to be attended to, when- 
ever opportunity serves. We are to be 
active in all works of charity and kind- 
nsss. Courtesy, gentleness, and long- 
suffering should be always exercised. This 
love must be mutual. It cannot be ex- 
pected to be long kept up on ^ne side, if 
it be not reciprocated on the other. 
Whilst love gives tokens of its regard, it 
looks for them in return. We must be 
as careful to pay as to receive them. The 
manifestations of brotherly affection are 
to be made by all the family. St. Paul 
was gentle amongst his converts, as a 
nurse who cherisheth her children ; and 
would, if possible, have imparted his very 
soul, because they were dear to him. On 
the other hand, he bears witness that 
some of them would have plucked out 
their own eyes and given them to him ; 
for they bore with his infirmities, and 
received him as an angel of God. 

Love w disinterested. — It seeketh not 
its own. In conjunction with its own 
welfare, it* considers the interest and feel- 
ings of another. When both cannot be 
secured at the same time, it yields its 
own superior claims. Who has not ad- 
mired the conduct of Abraham towards 
Lot ? Though his nephew was much his 
inferior in every respect, and had been 
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protected and treated by him as a ton ; 
yet he voluntarily relinquishes his rights 
as father and chief, and oirects the young 
man to make his choice of the land: 
''Let there be no strife, I pray thee, 
between me and thee, and between my 
herdmen and thy herdmen ; for we be 
brethren. Is not the whole land before 
thee f— If thou wilt toke the left hand, 
then will I go to the right ; or if thou 
depart to the right bano, then I will go 
to the left." If such a spirit pervaded 
the church, it would soon eznibit the 
beauties of holiness. 

Lwe i$ tympathette.^Ai shows a fel- 
low-feeling for a friend. It tries to 
comfort his distress, to lighten his cares, 
to mingle with his sorrows, and to parti- 
cipate in his joys. St. Paul says, "If 
one member suffer, all the members 
suffer with it. " Is it so ? If a Christian 
sustain spiritual loss, by becoming care- 
less or worldly, is his care mourned over, 
like that of a sick member of your 
family ?— *Do you all vieit him, and en- 
deavour to restore his spiritual health ? — 
If he backslide, do you weep over him as 
over a loved one that is dead ? 

Lo99 hat a cementing quaiity.^-^li binds 
hearts together. It knit the soul of 
Jonathan to David, so that he loved him 
as his own soul. St Paul strove to effect 
this knitting of hearts in the church. It 
is this love that joins the stones of the 
living tem]^, and makes it strong and 
comely. 

Love never lay$ doum a ttumhUng'hlock, 
-—On the contrary, it tries to remove 
every cause of cffiiuee. The true Chris- 
tian is a member of the Grand Peace 
Society. This society was organized in 
heaven. Its formation was announced 
to earth by angels. The rules of the 
society are, that each member be peace- 
able and a peacemaker. 

The psalmist described Jerusalem as 
a city that is compact together. Whilst 
peace was within her walls, prosperity 
was within her palaces, and all her lovers 
prospered. We are told that when Titus 
saw the strength of her fortifications, he 
was surprised that such a city could ever 
have been taken. She was invincible till 
she lost the last blessing of the God of 
peace. When he finally left the city, 
discord entered with unbridled fury ; and 
their own internal strifes did more to 
hasten their ruin than all the resources of 
hostile Rome, or the prowess of conquer- 
ing Titus. So when the Prince of peace 
deserts a church, her downfall is at hand. 



Her own members pull her to pieces.— 
Episcopal Recorder. 



THE STABS OF EABTH AND SKY. 

It is delightful, at the dose of some 
warm summer's day, to wander abroad 
beneath the clear blue sky. To look up 
at those old stars on which the psalmist 
gazed with such warm emotions, and 
from which he learned lessons so sublime 
of God's power. - The moon is going up 
among the golden stars, as when, in the 
still earlier ages of the world. Job de- 
scribed her as walking in her brightness ; 
and we watch now the very same con- 
stellations which he saw— Orion and the 
Pleiades — that have their sweet influence 
for us, too, as well as the patriarch. Here 
«nd there a soft cloud is coming near the 
moon,— - 

" Only this, so lightly driTen, 
Seeming between ns and }ieaven ;" 

yet all is so still, so calmly beautiful, that 
the written thoughts of the poets of earth, 
as well as the sublime images of Scripture 
poetry, crowd into our minds in the ele- 
vation of feeling induced by the scene. 
Coleridge has well portrayed its effect on 
the heart : 

** Bright and so heaatiful was that fair night, 
It might have ealm'd the gay amidst their mirth. 
And given the wretched a delight in tears." 

And then, too, the stars which come 
twinkling out one by one in the heavens, 
have their counterparts on earth beneatlu 
If we walk.hy the sea-shore, we shall see 
glittering orbs and sparkles of living light 
issuing from the waters as the dashing of 
the oar disturbs the tranquil gliding of 
thousands of Medusce ; while gems of 
green and gold shine from the tangling 
tufts of weed which old ocean has scat- 
tered there, and which yield them to our 
tread. Come away into the green lane 
or meadow, or on the wide bushy heath, 
where all is silent save some chirpings of 
the grasshopper and the faint quiverings 
of the leaves to the whispering winds, 
and you shall see stars there, too, 

" Flang on every spray, on every blade 
Of grass, the myriad dewdiops twinkle round ; 

and brighter emerald light is found 
where, 

" Among tbe crooked lanes, on every hedge. 
The glowworm lights his gem ; and through the 

darlc 
A moving radiance twiaUes." 
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Under hedges, among the bushes, and 
by the road sides, the glowworms are 
shining among the moss and sleeping 
flowers. They are the stars of earth, 
and, like the orbs of heaven, have a 
teaching of love and beauty, if we receive 
it with loving hearts and humble listen- 
ings. 

How often on a floe summer eve have 
we seen the peasant>boy decking his hat 
with the bright insect; and who, that 
has passed ms early life amone green 
lanes and meadows, in such places as 
they are abundant, has not gatnered up 
the glowworms from the grass, and 
brought them away home as a goodly 
treasure? Perhaps we have looked with 
childish wonder, next day, at the now 
empty glass or box in which we had 
enclosed our living lamp, marvelling 
much how that brown caterpillar-like 
insect had made its escape. No crevice 
seemed there by means of which the 
little animal could have obeyed its in- 
stinct of seeking a more congenial home 
— a home among the green leaves and 
bells, with their clear silver drops all 
swinging with them. Yet it had gone, 
and we did not know then that this 
insect has the will and the power to 
withdraw itself through passes which 
would have seemed from their small ness 
quite impracticable; for the glowworm 
has a singular property of flattening and 
compressing its body, and, inactive as it 
usually is, can exert itself when neces- 
sity demands. If it had, on these occa- 
rions, found its way to a more congenial 
dwelling-place, and again revelled among 
the grass and flowers, doabtless it was 
shining more continuously than when we 
had it as our lamp; for that light, so 
regular by the road-side, became irre- 
gtuar when the animal was in our keep- 
ing. 

Our glowworm is the lampyrU nocti- 
luea of the naturalist, and the popular 
n#me of glowworm was given to the 
species from the worm-like shape of the 
females, which are many of them without 
wings, and so different in form from the 
winged male insect, that one but little 
used to them would think them quite 
distinct creatures. Both males and fe- 
males, however, emit light during dark- 
ness— the fenuile glowworm shining 
brightest. The luminous faculty exists 
beneath the two or three last rings of the 
under part of the body, in the form of 
two yeOow spots. Like the light emitted 
by al phosphoreieent animaliy it it of a 



greenish or bluish white, and ean appar 
rently be brightened or dimmed at the 
will of the insect, so that when the bird 
hovers over it, it may extinguish the 
light that would guide him to his prey: it 
is not diminished by immersion in water, 
and heat does not increase it, while, if 
applied to the flame of a candle, it is not 
inflammable. When much disturbed, 
these animals will give out sudden gleams 
of light, and then remain awhile in dark- 
ness ; but if we place a |;lowworm on its 
back, the light proceeds in uninterrupted 
lustre, as the poor insect, being in an 
inconvenient position, makes a continual 
effort to get upon its feet. In places 
where glowworms are very abundant-— 
as in some of the southern counties of 
England — we may observe, on some fine 
nights, the male insects fluttering about 
like sparkling gems in the air. A great 
number of eggs are laid by the female 
glowworm ; these are covered with a 
light thin skin, broken if only touched 
slightly, but their viscous covering ena- 
bles them to adhere to blades of grass 
and other leaves. 

Some writers think that the light of 
the phosphorescent insects is given to 
enable them to discover their compa- 
nions—others, that it may be designed 
chiefly as a means of defence against 
enemies. In one kind of luminous in- 
sect, the lantern-fly, the light is situated 
on a kind of snout, and thus precedes it 
and lights it to its prey. Cowper's trans- 
lation of the Latin poem of Vincent 
Browne on the glowworm, gives us a 
beautifully poetic reason why these lamps 
should shme by our pathways : 

" Perhaps indulgent Nature meant, 
By such a lamp bestow'd, 
To bid the traveller, as he went, 
Be carefiil where he trode ; 

Nor crush a worm, whose useful light 

Might senre, however small, 
To show a stumbHng>-stone by night. 

And save him from a fall. 

Whate'er she meant, this truth Divine 

Is legible and plain, 
Tis power Almighty bids him shine, 

Nor bids him shine in vain." 

Our native hedge-lamp was observed 
by White, of Selborne, to extinguish its 
light for the night between eleven and 
twelve o'clock. The poet says : 

" The glowworm shows the matin to be near, 
And 'gins to pale his ineffectual fire/' 

It shines brightest during the months 
of May, June, and July, seldom bright- 
ening on hedge-banksy with a clear, 
steady light, after about the middle of 
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the latfr-named month. Tht author of 
the " Journal of a Naturalist," however, 
obterres that ha has noticed) deep in the 
herbage, a faint evanescent light pro- 
ceeding from glowworms as late as 
August or September. He mentions an 
instance in the year 1826, when, on Sep- 
tember 28th, he saw them shining:— 
'* The evening," says this writer, '* was 
warm and dewy, ana we observed on the 
house-bank multitudes of these small 
evanescent sparks in the grass. The 
light displayed was very dinWrent from 
that which they exhibit in the warm 
tommer months. Instead of the perma- 
nent green glow that illumines all the 
blades of the surrounding herbage, it was 
a pale, transient spot, visible for a mo- 
ment or two, and then so speedily hidden 
that we were obliged, in order to capture 
the creatures, to employ the light of a 
candle. The number of them and their 
actions— creeping away from our sight, 
so contrary to the half lifeless dulness 
observed in summer— suggested the idea 
that the whole body had availed them- 
selves of the warm, moist evening to 
migrate to their winter station. A single 
spark or so was to be seen some evenings 
after this, but no such large moving par- 
tics were to be discovered again." This 
excellent observer remarked also, that in 
one of these insects the light did not 
seem so much to be the result of its will 
as of its circumstances. Thus when it 
crawled Ob the ground, or on the fine 
grass, its brightness was hidden ; but 
when it mounted a blade of grass or sprig 
of moss, it turned" round and presented 
the luminous spot, which when it fell, 
and regained its level, was again invi- 
sible. 

Several species of tampyriSf besides our 
native glowworm, give out light Every 
one has read of the beautiful Italian spe- 
cies {lampyrtM itaUca), called in Italy 
lucciola, and of the eastern lands, where 

" Through the soft gloom, yon sacr«d fanes 

around, 
The radiant fly its mimic lightning throws." 

The beautiful lucchla is worn by the 
Italian ladies in their hair ; and sir T. £. 
Smith relates, that the gentlemen adorn 
their hair with it too ; while in the east 
it glitters with a greater brilliancy than 
the diamond, on the brow of the olive 
belle. The eastern poet is as fond of 
introducing the beautiftil fire-fly's "eme- 
rald light '^ into his stanaas as are our 
poets of celebrating that of our glow- 



worm. Forbes, speaking of the hteciola 
in Italy, observes, that those who have 
seen its nocturnal splendour there, can 
form some idea of the far more numerous 
and brilliant fireflies of the torrid xone ; 
and remarks, that he has seen numbers 
of them produce a fine effect on the 
dark recesses of the majestic Colosseum, 
and illumine the gardens of the Villa 
de Medici, at Rome ; while he describes 
them as adding much to the beauty of 
the scenery on the banks of the Amo. 
Sir T. £• Smith relates an amusing ciiv 
cumstance connected with the Italian 
glowworms, or fireflies, as we may call 
uiem, since the females have wings:— 
Some Moorish ladies, who had been taken 
prisoners at sea, were residing in a house 
near Genoa. Several residents of that 
city were accustomed to visit them» and 
on calling on them one day were sur- 
prised to find the house closely shut up, 
and their friends in a state of great grief 
and consternation. It appears that some 
of the beautiful lueeiola had gained an 
entrance into the dwelling, and the 
Moorish ladies, unaccustomed to these 
glittering stars of earthy regarded their 
bright visitors as the troubled spirits of 
their own departed friends and relatives* 
It was some time ere their Italian friends 
could reassure them. Kirby and Spenoe, 
who quote this anecdote, remark that there 
is a popular superstition in Italy that 
their brilliant insects have a spiritual 
nature ; and that, believing them to have 
come out of graves, some people among 
the Italians carefully avoid them. Our 
travellers in the east, and oiur poets too, 
have made us familiar with the aspect of 
Asiatic scenery, when 

" Along the crimson west, through twilight gloom. 
The firefly darts." 

This is more frequently seen in the south* 
ern than, in the northern parts of India, 
and the countless myriaoa studded on 
the foliage of the trees there render tlie 
night in that country most exquisitely 
beautii^l. Forbes, in his " Oriental Me- 
moirs," dwells on the loveliness of an 
eastern night, and tells^ too, an interest- 
ing incident connected with these firefliee. 
An English gentleman in India had a 
ring which he prised very highly* It 
was not merely that it was a costly gem, 
but he had lived long enough among the 
Hindoos to become infected with the 
belief of charms and talismans, and ima- 
gined this ring to c(mtain what our fore»- 
fathers would have called "a atoUe of 
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Yirtue." He was appointed to some im- 
portant embassy for the English nation, 
and had to travel from Bombay to Poo- 
nab. A large train of attendants accom- 
panied htm, and, like the patriarchs of 
old, tbey pitched their tents beneath the 
tree, and near to the yreU of water. On 
the second evening of the journey, the 
party halted under the shadow of a wide- 
spread banian-tree ; and while here, the 
ambassador suddenly discovered that he 
had lost bis ring. It is not easy for us 
to conceive the distress which would be 
occasioned to one filled with the super- 
stitions of the east, on the loss of a talis- 
man under such circumstances. A large 
reward was offered for its recovery, hut 
the search proved ineffectual, and with 
» heart full of gloomy forebodings the 
traveller went on his way. The party 
remained thirteen months at Poonah, and 
doubtless all the misadventures which 
may have occurred during that long 
period were ascribed to the loss of the 
ring. At the end of that time, the am- 
bassador and his suite were returning to 
Bombay, and coming to the spot where 
they had formerly rested, the welcome 
shade and the refreshing stream again 
invited them to pause. The tents were 
pitched, and at the close of a rainy day, 
when evening again shone forth in all its 
brilliancy, the traveller sat, like Abra- 
ham of old, at the door of his tent, after 
aupper. He lingered there, his thoughts 
naturally reverting to the loss of his ring 
while he watched the actions of the fire- 
flies, which hung out millions of bright 
lamps in the neighbouring grove, and 
danced up and down, and glittered like 
gems on all the green leaves, making 
them brighten with dazzlinff tints of the 
emerald, or ruby, or ameuyst. He at 
length observed that one of these spark- 
ling creatures seemed to have settled 
itself on the grass, and ahcme there with 
continued lustre. Wondering why the 
insect refused to join the mazy dance of 
its glittering comrades, he advaneed to 
take it up, and found that what he took 
for a fire-fly was the long-lost ring. When 
laat he had been at the place, a long 
drought had covered the land with dust. 
The ring had probably been shaken from 
the tablecloth, and hidden in the mass ; 
but the rainy day had come and cleared 
away the dust, and rendered it once more 
visible. 

It is with these fireflies that the baya, 
or Indian grosbeak, lights up its nest, 
gathering the gems Ifrpm the bough, and 



hiding them within its inner chambers te 
delight its sense of beauty. 

Besides the lampyrid§9, there are fire- 
flies of the genus elater, which are still 
more brilliant than even these. The 
great firefly (elater nociilucus) is found 
in America, and particularly in Jamaica 
and St. Domingo. It is about an inch 
long- and one- third of an inch broad, and 
is, like the glowworm, 

" The which bath fire in darkness, none in light." 

Its chief light -proceeds from the transpa- 
rent tubercles placed upon the corslet. 
It has also two luminous spots beneath 
the wing-cases, which can be seen but 
while it is flying, when it seems as if 
decked with four brilliant sems of blue 
and gold. Indeed the whole body is 
full of light, so that when the insect 
stretches itself in its airy dance, it is like 
a mass of flame. Brown, in his '' History 
of Jamaica," says all the internal parts 
of the insect are luminous, though the 
light escapes chiefly by the yellow spots 
on the corslet. He separated the rings 
at the under part of its body one from 
the other, when he saw the light through 
the membrane which connects the ring 
together. During the day, these insecte 
may be seen in a state of lethargic repose ; 
but who shall picture forth their nightly 
beauty? The people of America call 
them cocuyos; and baron Humboldt gives, 
in his "Personal Narrative," a good de- 
scription of their appearance. " On the 
road to Cuba," says this writer, "we 
were singularly struck with a spectacle 
which our stay of two years in the hot- 
test parts of the tropics mi?ht have ren- 
dered familiar to us ; but I had nowhere 
seen such an innumerable quantity of 
phosphorescent insects. The grass that 
covers the ground, — the brapches and 
foliage of the trees, — all shone with that 
reddish and movable light, of which the 
intensity varies according to the will of 
the animal by which it is produced. It 
seemed as if the starry firmament reposed 
on the savannah! In the hut oH the 
poorest inhabitant of the country, fifteen 
cocuyos f placed in a calabash pierced with 
holes, serve to search for ^objects during 
the night. To shake the vase with force 
is all that is necessary to excite the ani- 
mal and augment the splendour of the 
luminous discs placed on each side of his 
body. The people say, with a simple 
truth of expression, that calabashes filled 
with cocuyos are lanterns always lighted. 
They are in fact only extinguished by 
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the tickneit or death of the intecti, which 
are eaaily fed with a little eugar-eane." 
Southey deicribes, in hh "Madoc," a 
lamp df a nature tomewhat similar : 

" She beckonM and descended, and drew oat 
Prom underneath her vest a cage, or net 
It rather might be called— so fine the twiga 
Which knit it, where, confined, two fireflies gaTC 
Their lustre. By that light did Madoc first 
Behold the features of his lovely guide.'* 

Brown says, of these insects, that by the 
light of one only a person may see to 
read the smallest print, by holding it be- 
tween the fingers and moving it over the 
page. 

The Indians fasten these fireflies on 
their shoes to guide them through the 
dark forests by night, and the women 
perform their work of evenings by this 
natural light. They bring tbe fireflies 
into their dwellings, too, to extirpate the 
gnats, which in the low moist grounds 
are a sad annoyance to the people. 
Sou they extracts a passage from an old 
author, Pietro Martire, on the subject* 
*'How they are a remedy," says this 
author, *' for so great a mischief, it is a 
pleasant thing to hear. Hee who under- 
standethheehas those troublesome guestes 
(the gnattes) at home, diligently hunteth 
after the cucmj. Whoso watches cucuij, 
goeth out of the house in the first twi- 
Rght of the night, carrying a burning 
brande in his hande, and ascendeth the 
next hillock, that the eucuij may see it, 
and hee swlngeth the firebrande in his 
hande, and he swlngeth the firebrand 
about, calling * Cucuis/ aloud, and beat- 
ing the ayre with often calling out, 
* Cucuie cucuie.* " The lantern>flies are 
however, the brightest of all luminous 
insects. The two most remarkable are 
the fukfora laniemaria of South America, 
and the fulgora candelaria of China. 
Trees are studded with these living gems, 
which, with their lanterns in front of 
them, on a kind of proboscis, move in 
most brilliant mazes. One of these in- 
sects gives light enough to enable one to 
read a newspaper. 

Some other species of insects are lumi- 
nous: thus a common one of this country, 
which lives under clods of the earth {geo^ 
jj^hilus electricus), is often visible at night 
4n gardens ; and light has been seen in 
the eyes of 4ome moths. Some shell- fish 
are phosphorescent, and the beautiful 
zoophytes^ especially those of the tribe 
sertularia, so many of which lie about 
our sea-shores, emit sparks of light when 
irritated during darkness. A. P. 



THAT ONS WORD* 

^' I KEVER can forget that word which 
was once whispered to me," said a pious 
man to a friend. ** What word was it t " 
** It was the word Eternity ! A young 
Christian friend, who was yearning for 
my salvation, came up to me and simply 
whispered * Eternity, with great solem* 
nity and tenderness, and then left me. 
That word made me think, and I found 
no peace till I came to the cross." 

The sainted McCheyne was once riding 
by a quarry, and stopped to look in at the 
engine-house. The fireman had just 
opened the door to feed the furnace with 
fresh fuel ; when McCheyne, pointing to 
the bright hot flame, said mildly to the 
man, ** Does that fire remind you of 
anything?" The man coidd not get rid 
of the solemn question. To him it was 
an efiectual arrow of conviction. It led 
him to the house of God, and will lead 
him, we trust, to heaven. 

A single remark of the rev. Charles 
Simeon on the blessings which had 
resulted from the labours of Dr. Carey 
in India, first arrested the attention of 
Henry Martyn to the cause of missions. 
His mind began to stir under the new 
thought, and a perusal of the " Life of 
Brainerd" fixed him in his resolution to 
give himself to the dying heathen. 

It is said that Harlan Page once went 
through his sabbath- school to get the 
spiritual census of the school. Coming 
to one of the teachers he said, " ShtJl I 
put you down as having a hope in 
Christ?" The teacher replied "No," 
"Then," said Mr. Page very tenderly, 
"I will put you down as having no 
hope." He closed his little book and 
left him. That was enough. God gave 
that young man's soul no rest till he 
found a hope beneath the cross. 

Fellow disciple ! — have you never yet 
spoken one word to an impenitent friend 
about the most momentous of all ques* 
tions? Then I fear that you will find 
no one in heaven that you were the 
means, under God, of sending there. 
Though you may reach the ** many man- 
sions " yourself, I fear that your crown 
will glitter with no splendours. It wiU 
be a starUtM crown. — Presbyterian. 



THE ANTIDOTE OP SELFISHNESS. 

To thinit little about ourselves, and 
much of others, is the best antidote for 
selfishness of manners. 
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STORIES ABOUT AN 6JA> CASTLE. 

What tte Tower is to London^ the 
Castle is to Edinburgh. Both are closely 
interlinked with the histories of their re- 
spective countries ; both have lost much 
of their original warlike character, and 
botli being; surrounded by numerous 
buildings, The results of civilization and 
improvement^ may be com{>ared to some 
grim feudal chieftains, led captives in the 
triumphal procession of peace and pro- 
gress. Edmburgh Castle, however, is a 
much more picturesque object than the 
Tower. It is situated on a tody preci- 
pice, its ramparts and half-moon batteries 
bristle wit)i caonon, while^ a» a whole, it 
has a romantic aspect^ far more striking 
to the eye than the plain and simple 
fortresses erected by modern military 
engineers. 

The origin of this old citadel is to be 
traced bacK to the times when authentic 
history is lost in uncertain tradition. 
Passing over its earlier annals, therefore, 
we first pause at the year 1004, and find 
an interjecting narrative connected with 
the death of one who, amidst the rude 
and barbarous times in which she lived, 
was distinguished for her mild and tender 
qualities. 

QUfiEN MAROJkftET OF SCOTLAND. 

"Old historians," says the author of 
*• Memorials of Edinburgh Castle," whose 
guidance we propose to follow on the 
present occasion, ** outvie each other in 
praise of the virtuous Margaret. When 
health and beauty were hers, she devoted 
htt health and strength to serve the poor 
uncultivated people whom God had com- 
mitted to her care ; she fed them with 
her own hand, and smoothed their pillow 
in siokness. No wonder they regarded 
her as a guardian angel amongst them. 
She is said daily to have fed three hundred 
persons with the tenderneiss of a -mother ; 
parting with her own royal dresses at times 
ta -defray the expense of her charitfed. 
She died at a time when the fortress was 
besieged by a wild Highland host from 
the shores of Argyle. Her body iiras 
secretly lowered'down the steep* precipice, 
and conveyed, to the abbey- «f I>unjerm^ 
lme>— '^here a ponderous bloi^ of grey 
marble still covers her grave. *In the 
sides of it,' we are tbXd, * may be seen the 
sockets for the silver lamps which were 
kept constantly burning before her shrine.' 
Her deiith-bed pi^sented that singular 
mixture of apparent devotttness and gross 
wpersUti^n which ar^ the common «€•>- 



companiments of Romish piety. She 
admonished her attendant to teach her 
children above all things to love and fear 
God, and to avoid earthly ambition. She 
showed almost at the same time, how- 
ever, how much she was tainted with the 
corrupt errors of her church, by calling 
for the hlac}; rood of Scotland. This was 
a crucifix, of pure gold, an ell long, 
adorned with curious workmanship, and 
looked upon as a national relic, mth all 
the imperfections of her character, it is 
interesting to see the power of kindness 
and gentleness, as displayed by Margaret. 
Her name was long embalmed, and still 
lires in the memory of the Scottish people 
as a good queen. 

Leaping over five hundred years of the 
history of Edinburgh Castle, we come to 
memorials of another queen — the un- 
happy and ill-fated 

ICAftT QITBESI OV SCOTS, 

In August, 1560, she was conducted 
in triumphal procession from the palace 
of Holyrood to the Castle. ** The magi- 
strates,** says Mr. Grant, " had spared no 
expense to make the f6te a splendid one. 
The fountains fldwed with wine, and 
tapestry decked the windows.- Five black 
slaves received her at the gate of the city, 
and twelve of the weahhtest citi:2ens bore 
above her head a gorgeous canopy fringed 
with gold, while she rode upon a palfrey 
of spotless white." Little did she dream 
of the block and axe, which a few years 
afterwards awaited her in Fotheringhay 
Castle! Intoxicated with worldly plea- 
sure, she dreamed not of sorrow or re- 
verses. A minute description of the 
ftrmiture of her apartments has been 
preserved. In addition to tapestries of 
gilded leather, which addrned the walls, 
* saxteen Tiirkte carpets * covered the 
floor of polfshed oak, while cloth of gold 
in profiision decorated the apartments. 
Here, too, she kept her little library. It 
consisted of one hundred and fifty-three 
volumes, including, amongst some of a 
more frivolous character, the teorks of 
Lucan, Sallust, Livy, and other classics, 
in their original tongue. She had also. 
sisveral volumes of theology, and one in- 
ventoried as "ane boolc of devilry," mean- 
ing probably a treatise 6n magical science. 
In an adjoinihg apartment, still carefully 
preserved, Mary was delivered of her 
son, James vi. of Scotland and r. of Eng- 
land, on the 19th of June, 1566, a little 
after nine o'clock at A(?ht. It was on 
this occasion that sh Jonn MelviRe per- 
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formed what was considered at the time 
a most wonderful feat of despatch. 
Starting at twelve o'clock on the day 
following the queen's accoucliement, he 
arrived at Greenwich in four days, and 
announced the intelligence to Elizahethi 
who was then at a hall and mask. On 
hearing the news, her cheerfulness > 
vanished, and, sinking into a chair, she 
burst into tears, giving utterance to the 
well-known speech — "The queen of Scot- 
land is the mother of a fair son, while I 
amyet but a forlorn maiden." 

Takin|r another long historical leap, 
and passmg over many incidents of minor 
moment, which occurred during the 
interval, we arrive at the period of 

CHARLES THE FIRST's VISIT TO SCOTLANO. 

In May, 1633, accompanied by arch- 
bishop Laud, he entered the Scottish 
metropolis, the principal object of his 
visit being to receive coronation as king 
of Scotland, for it had been found incom- 
patible with the national honour to send 
the regalia to London, 

On Monday, the I7th of June, we 
are told, "Charles went, probably in a 
Goach, to the castle, and partook of a 
sumptuous banquet, where many of the 
first nobles of Scotland and England were 
seated on each side of the king. Next 
rooming, as soon as he had assumed his 
seat, the whole peers of Scotland entered 
the hall, wearing their state robes, rich 
with furring and embroidery, each belted 
with his sword, and having his jewelled 
coronet borne before him by a gentleman 
uncovered. After that, the procession to 
Holyrood Chapel— »a mile distant (where 
the ceremony of the coronation was 
to take p1ace]^began. It was long," 
continues Mr. Grant, " since Edinburgh 
had witnessed anything so magnificent. 
The long vista of the broad and stately 
street to the eastward, so imposing in 
aspect and quaint in architecture, was 
alive with people ; every window of its 
lofty houses was crowded with glad faces, 
and decorated with garlands of summer 
flowers, with flaunting banners and heavy 
tapestry. Charles was solemnly crowned 
king of Scotland, England, France, and 
Ireland, by Spots wood, bishop of St. An- 
drew's, who placed the crown upon his 
head in the Chapel Royal, and the bishop 
of Brechin preached on the conclusion 
of the ceremony. But the people mur- 
mured among themselves, when they 
* marked that there was a four-nooked 
tassel, in manner of ane idtar, standing 



within the kirk, having thereon two books 
called blind boolcs^ with two chandeliers 
and two wax candles, whilk were on Tigbt, 
and a basin, wherein there waa nothing. 
At the back of the altar there was ane 
rich tapestry, where the crucifix was 
curiously wrought ; and as the bishops 
passed by this crucifix, they were seen to 
bow their knees and bacK, which bred 
great fear of inbringing of Ponqry."* 

The close of the seventeenth century, 
with its religious persecutions and at- 
tempts at civil war, gave many illus- 
trious captives to the Castle of Edin- 
burgh, among whom must be reckoned, 

THE MARQtJiS or AROYLE AND PRIMCIPAE 
CARBTARBS. 

It was herQ that Argyle was confined 
previous to his execution. So calm and 
tranquil were his slumbers after his con- 
demnation, that one of his enemies, who 
had come to visit him in prison, retired, 
conscience- stricken by the spectacle. On 
the day of execution, he was conducted 
from the castle gate to the spot where 
the scafibld had been erected. When he 
saw the instrument — the same which had 
beheaded his father (" maiden," it was 
termed, and was a species of guillotine) — 
with its ponderous axe glittering in the 
afternoon sun, he is said to have been 
''somewhat astonbhed at its terrible 
aspect and peculiar construction, but he 
saluted it with his lips, saying, ' 'Tis the 
sweetest maiden I have ever kissed.' He 
then, with great composure, after a short' 
speech breathing a deep religious feeling, 
submitted himself to the fatisl blqw, and 
died." A scarcely less interesting captive 
at this time (about 1680) was the cele- 
brated principal Carstares, a Scottish 
divine, afterwards much honoured by 
William in. He was tortured by the 
thumbscrew for an hour, and endured 
an extremity of torment that drenched 
him with perspiration, and swelled the 
veins of his forehead almpst to bursting. 
We subjoin the following interesting 
anecdote of a humble but unexpected 
benefactor rai^ up to him : 

" One day," says Mr. Grant, " an en- 
gaging boy» about twelve years of age, 
son of the constable Erskin^ of Cambo, in 
the course of his rambles through the 
castle yard, came to the open iron grating 
of the vaalt where the pQ<w a^d ema- 
ciated clergyman was confined. As Car- 
stares always loved children, and felt 
lonely in his captivity, he gla41y begw a 
conversalion with the hf^y, whp w«|i fmor 
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pl«tely won by the gentle ftnd engaging 
manner ki which he was aceo«ted, ana, 
pleased with the finst interview, resolved 
to cultivate this new acquaintance. A 
few days after, the little Erskine returned 
at the same hour to the rusty grating of 
the low dungeon ; and in the course of a 
few such visits, conceived a strong attach- 
ment to the prisoner, and was wont to sit 
there for hours, lamenting his unhappy 
situation, and endeavouring by a thou- 
sand innocent and childish means to 
divert him. 

" Sometimes the boy brought him 
pftckagefl of fruit and provisions (more 
delicate than the coarse fare of the 
prison), and what wei'e of more im^ 
porfanee, pens, ink, and paper ; and when 
-the prisoner wrote letters, carried them 
to the post. He seemed quite unhappy 
if Mr. Carstares was without an errand 
for him to ^perfbrm. This singular inti- 
Kiaey subsisted till the 13th of September, 
when Mr. Carstares was removed to the 
Castle of Dunbarton. At this separation 
Httle Erskine wept, and the kind clergy- 
man also shed tears, as he blessed him 
and was led away by the soldiers." 

In after years Carstares was enabled 
to repay this kindness. Having at- the 
Revolution of 1688 gained great influence 
with William tn., one of the first faveurs 
which he asked was the office of lord 
lyon (a species of garter king-at-arms), 
for the young heir of Cambo. His re- 
quest- was granted, with the additional 
boon, that it should become " hereditary 
in the family." Principal Carstares is 
said to have shown king William the 
thumbscrews with Which he was tortured, 
when the monarch insisted on trying the 
effect of them upon his own royal fingers. 
"Squeeze harder," he said, oH the first 
application of them ; " you are only 
playing with me," Carstares accordingly 
gave them a stronger wrench ; the king 
roared out, and begged to be released. 
" A minute longer," be added, ** and you 
might have got any state secret out of me 
you pleased." 

A few years later, we come upon an 
interesting period of history, — 

7HB UNION OF ENOLAND AMD SCOVLANU, 

fW 1706. 

This transaction also left its traces on 
the Castle of Edinburgh. The grant of 
equivalent money, as it was termed, 
which was sent down from England as 
a blind to the people for their full parti* 
cipation In English taxes, was pompously 



conveyed to' the eas^, guarded by a 
regiment of Scottish cavalry, and heartily 
reviled by the attendant populace. 

Under a salute of cannon, the new 
Union standard was hoisted on the eastle 
wttil, and the old Scottish flag was pulled 
down, to be displayed no more. *^ Soon 
after," says our historian, ** its walls wit- 
nessed the last act of this national tra>- 
gedy^*— the entombing of the regalia^ 
which, by the Treaty of Union, are never 
more to be used, but kept constantly in 
the Castle of Edinburgh. In presence of 
the constable, colonel David Stews *:, 
David Leslie, grandson of the governor, 
sir James Mackenzie, clerk of the trea- 
sury, and William Wilson, deputy-clerk 
of session, the imperial crown, which is 
of pure gold, enriched with many pre*- 
cious jewels, sparkling diamondu, and 
orient pearls-^the sceptre, which is two 
feet long, double gilt— ^tbe magnificent 
sword of state, nx feet long, the gift of 
pope Julius to the bravest of our kings, 
elaborate with inlaying, embossage, and 
enamel— and the beautiAil mace of the 
lord higlHtreasurer-*^were all solemnly 
deposited in their usual receptacle, the 
crown-room, between the hours of one 
and two, on the 26th of March < 

** A copy of a protest, by the marquis 
of Bellhaven, beautifully illuminated, was 
then placed with the regalia; a linen 
cloth was spread over the whole, and the 
great oak chest was secured with three 
ponderous locks: and there, for a hun- 
dred and eleven years, amidst silence, 
obscurity, and dust, lay the circlet that 
had sparkled on the brows of Bruce, on 
those of the gallant James, and on Mary's 
auburn hair. The crown-room, in which 
they were deposited, is strong and 
vaulted; its window and chimney are 
well secured with irbn staunchels, and 
the entrance is by two doors, the first of 
oak, the setond of iron bars, and both 
were fisstened by gigantic bolts of great 
strength." More than a century after" 
wards, a royal commission was issued; 
the room was broken into, and the regalia 
were taken out of their long resting- 
plaee and puUicly exhibited. In the 
apartment, closely locked as it had been, 
the floor was found overlaid with dust 
several feet thick. 

Many were the sieees which Edinburgh 
Castle underwent With a brief notice 
of one, however, which took place in 
1745, in the rebellion under prince Charles 
Edward, we must content ourselves. It 
shows the horrors of war, from which our 
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Island hft^ jm lo#g bees mercifiiUy exr 

II BOB OF B0I|IB17ft«H «A6TIiB, IH 1745. 

"That night two hundred minketF, 
besides fidd-pieoes, continned to bla»B 
upon the city, in nnison with the heavy 
thirty^two poimders which, from the ]oky 
battefies above, swept the entire length of 
the High'Street vrith roun^ shot, grape, 
and canister. The glare of the burning 
houses, the boom of so many field and 
battering-guns, the haloding of the nek- 
diers, the crush of masonry and timber, 
as chimneys came thundering down on 
all sides^ together with the incessant roar 
of two himdred muskets, struck the 
inhabitants with such consternation, that, 
abandoning their bouses, goods, and 
chattels, they thought only of saving 
themselves by flight. A miserable band 
of half-clad and terrified fugitives fied 
towards Leith (the adjoining seaport), 
but were met midway by the inhabitants 
of that place, flying ^ora similar destruc- 
tion ; for at that time the Fox and Ludlow 
Ciutlesj—^iwo frigates, whose captains, 
from the Roads, had heard the cannon- 
ading and seen the Uaze of the confiagra^ 
tioD, were, hauled close in shore, broadside 
towards Leitb, and with viUanous cruelty 
were raking and bombarding the street 
with the most fatal effect. When the 
fugitives met, all was perplexity and dis-* 
may; the unhappy citizens stood still, 
wringing their hands. Fourteen days 
after, the Fox was wrecked on the rocks 
at Dunbar,— where Edward Beaver, the 
captain, and all his crew perished T' 

Such are some of the memorials of 
Edinburgh Castle. In now stands in 
peaceful repose, adding to the romantio 
beauty of one of tlie most picturesque 
cities in Europe. Mr. Grant, the his* 
torian of its past fortiines, has certainly 
contributed a highly interesting addition 
to antiquarian fiterature. It is only to 
be. regretted that, in a few incidental 
remarks, he should, like many other anti- 
quaries (with whom it seems to be a 
matter of fashion to do so) have thrown 
out disparaging remarks on some charac- 
ters, deservedly embalmed in the memo- 
ries of their countrymen as the be&e&e- 
tprs of Scotland. 



THE EVENING CHAPTER. 
A REMINISCENCE OP THE PAST. 

" I was always fond of readings" said 
a dear old lady, who liked talking of by- 
gone days quite as well as those who 



knew and reverenced h#r loved to sitand 
listen to sueh renuaipeenees ; ^' I was 
always fond «f reading. I retnember 
once passing with my mother . thDough 
the vast libmry of the British Museum, 
and feeling sad because a lifetime^eettied 
to be too short, in the which to read so 
many books. My mother smiled at s<Hii^ 
observation I made to this efiect - 

<'' It is all very weU now,' said ahe; 
'but life has solemn duties* You will 
have something else to do by-^nd-by^: 
instead of reading and dreaming» you will 
be called upon to think and aot«' 

" But although my dear mother spojbe 
thus, she rather encpnrag^d than re^ 
pressed my love of bopks> taking «are at 
the same time that they should be of the 
right sort. It is possible» however, to 
have too much of a good thing. In read- 
ing, as in eating, and. even with regard 
to the most wholesome foo4 it is better 
to eat sparingly, and allow plenty of tinie 
for digestion. Speaking of one who suf- 
fered, from a mental smrfeit, JRiobert Hall 
says, 'He laid so nuiny hooka on his 
head, that his brains could not move,' I 
am afraid that is the prevailing epidemic 
of this book-reading and book* writing 
age. As I s^id before, I had it myself in 
my youth, and am not su^e that I have 
ever entirely got the better of it. Jfomo 
unius librir^A man of one bpok, if that 
book is the Bible — God's book — is often 
a wiser and happier being than some of 
our greatest sages and pl^losophers. 

« What with pay other studies^ not to 
mention the pleasant interrup^ons to 
which every member of a large family 
must necessarily be continually exposedi 
I could not always l^nd as mucK time as 
I wished for my favourite avocations^ In 
order to make up the deficiency, I took 
to reading in bed after, the boujielMild had 
retired to rest, until . my mother, having 
some suspicion of the truth, and justly 
considering it both wrong and dangerous, 
took care that I should have but a very 
small piece of candle in future. At such 
times, I not only read for my own plea* 
sure any book I might happen to nave 
by me, but also, from a sense of . duty, 
and because it was the habit of the family, 
never neglec^d the evening chapter in 
my little Bible. But, as I have said, the 
one was a pleasure and the other a duty. 
I used to calculate to a nicety how long 
the inch of candle would last, leave ofC 
the interesting book just in time to get 
through my portion of Scripture — oftou 
only just in time — and then close. my 
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^iM^. weU' 'saliafiefl' wAth/myielf end all 
tike frfMtld, .11 1 ihoughtor dreamcfl, what 
a straoge mmgling tbere wa» of heaven 
and eacth. £ very thing seetned to be 
confueed and indistinct^ — ^a verse of Scrips 
tiire and ajcouplet of »weet poetry flashed 
across my midd, so blended together that 
I. generally fell asleep before I could 
manage to, separate the one from the 
other* 

** One night— I shall never forget that 
night-^wh^ly absorbed in the book I 
was peruBtng, I only looked up time 
enough to see the candle burning into 
the socket. I closed the volume hastily, 
and, taking up my little Bible, began 
turning oVer the leaves with a tcemblmg 
liand .until I came to the twenty-sixth 
chapter of St. Matthew e goepel, my 
evening portion ; hut just as I began to 
read, the candle gave a sudden flash and 
went out, leaving me in darkness. That 
night I could not sleep. I felt that I had 
dc^e wrongs and neglected what I had 
been taught to consider a solemn duty. 
The perusal of the word of life is a 
solemn and imperative du^, but it is also 
a privilege, a consolation, and a joy. But 
I did not think so then* As I laid awake 
I tried to remember the chapter of the 
previous night. The paraUe of the ten 
virgins was all I could recollect, and it 
seeimed to be strangely applicable to my 
own- case. Like the fowish vixgins, 1 
had slumbered and slept in a world of 
my own imaginings, and suffered my 
lamp to go out, so that it was too dark for 
me to meet my Lord, and listen to him 
In the inspired volume of his life and 
doctrines* What if the night of death 
should come even as the night of sleep 
had done, and find me unprepared,— 
occupied and absorbed about other mat- 
tere — ^forgetful of God and eternity. I 
had often prayed with the lips, but now 
I prayed with the heart— with aU my 
heart-*' God forbid I God be merciful to 
me^ a sinner, for Christ's sake ! ' 

^* The following day I mentioned what 
had occurred to a friend, but not a Chris- 
tian friend; she sympathized with me 
most affectionately, and recommended 
me in future to read a chapter first For 
a long time I followed her advice. The 
Bible was never again neglected ; the 
accustomed portion being duly gone 
thi^oughi I turned to my other books, and 
read on as long as the light lasted. Some- 
times it went out suddenly, in the very 
middle of an interesting passage, and I 
9fed to lie awake> wondermg what came 



Sktas^tf and' how it would end^ Even when 
this waa not the case, all recoUeetion of 
the preceding, chapter, was sure io be 
driven away by these after studies. And 
%o I* went: on. reading my Bible every 
nighty and yet growing neither wiser, nor 
happier, nor better-— just as many profess*- 
iag Christians attend a place of worship 
on the sabbath morning, and go out 
afterwards for a drive, or to a dinner*- 
party, and forget all about it. Satan is 
ever ready to catch away the good seed 
sown in our hearts. The cares of this 
world,, or the deeeitfulness of riches, spring 
up and choke it all too soon. But wl^ 
should tlie tares so often be of our own 
planting? 

" About this time I went to stay with 
an aged relative whom I dearly loved. 
Many were the questions which she put 
to me with regard to my inward as well 
as my outward life since we last met. 

« < I hope that you . still continue to 
read your evening chapter,' said she, I 
answered in the affirmative, but that I 
was afraid it did not do me much good. 

<<<Not do you good, chUd! What 
can you mean ? But perhaps you do not 
think and pray over it, and so fall asleep, 
as it were, with the words on your lips 
and not in your heart? ' 

** ' No,' answered I ; ' I cannot say 
that I do. I read it through, and then 
the other books drive it out of my head.' 

"'What other books?* 

*^In order to answer this question, I 
had to confess to the. reading in bed; and 
when I had once begun, I could not resist 
telling my kind relative all about that 
eventful night when the Bible was for^ 
gotten until too late, and how the light 
went out suddenly just as I had began to 
read, and how I had wept, and prayed, 
and compared myself to the foolish vii> 
gins shut for ever into outer darkness. 
She did not say much to me ; she never 
said much ; but she asked me to promise 
her that, for one month from that time, 
I would read nothing but my evening 
chapter before going to bed, and that 
carefully, and with prayer. * You cannot 
think,' said she^ ■* what a comfort 'you 
will find it.' 

"I obeyed her, and I did find it a 
comfort. It has been my comfort ever 
since, even to this day. I cannot alwaya 
faU asleep thinking of what I have read ; 
earthly thoughts and earthly sorrows will 
intrude; but often — oh! how often-wn 
the midst of perplexing care, some verse 
of Scripture-~-8ome sweet promise-*-'Comea 
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soothingly baek to whisper of peace, and 
hope, and lo?** It was but last night 
that this happened. I had been reading 
the sixteenth chapter of St. John. What 
a beautiftil chapter it is! For a little 
while I lay pondering over it, and th^ 
came a host of sad memories ; unbidden, 
nnforgotten, they gathered around me 
until, old a* I am, 1 eould not choose but 
weep ; and then a voice seemed to say — 
a voiee from my evening chapter-^' My 
peace I give unto yon : not as the world 
givetfa, give I unto you. Let not your 
heart be troubled, neither let it be afraid.' 
And while the voice spoke, the shadows 
passed away, one by one, like a dream." 
The old lady said no more ; the remi* 
niseence of the past was ended. May it 
not have been remembered and recorded 
in vain ! Sir Thomas Brown calls sleep 
'* Death's younger brother ; and so like 
him," he adds, ''that I can never trust 
him without my prayers. Prayer is the 
only dormitive I take to bedward, and I 
need no other laudanum than this to 
make me sleep ; after which I close my 
eyes in security, content to take my leave 
€^ the sun, and sleep unto the resurreo* 
tion." Truly there is no opiate like faith 
in the Lord Jesus Christ, and the feeling 
that our sins are forgiven us for his 
name's sake. E. Y. 

A PEEP THROT)GH THE MOIfSTER 
tELSSCOPfi. 

A WRiTBR in one of our periodicals thus 
describes his visit to lord Rosse's won- 
derful telescope: 

''The i^ectator standing in the highest 
of the galleries, when it is suspended 
over a chasm sixty feet deep, cannot fail 
to be struck with the enormous size of the 
apparatus which meets his eye. The 
mighty tube which reposes beneath him 
in its cradle of massive chains might be 
taken for one of the famous round towers 
which had sunk down from its ancient 
foundation. Some idea of the prodigious 
mass of machinery may be formed from 
the fact that it contains more than one 
hundred and fifty tons of iron castings, 
which have been entirely executed in lord 
Rosse's workshop. 

" All around is on so colossal a scale, 
that stranger postilions and coachmen 
may be pardoned for having on several 
occasions, when driving visitors to the 
castle, conducted their horses to the 
opening of the enormous castellated walls 
(surrounding the telescope) mistaking 
them for the portals to the castle itself. 



''Our first viewthttmgh the mighty 
tube was at one of the most brilliant 
nebula, known by the name of ' the 
Dumb-bell.' Never shall we forget the 
breathless interest with which we entered 
the lofty gallery, and took our stand before 
the object-glass. The field of vi^on was 
sown with myriads of stars, but as we 
gaeed, there came a dawn of stronger 
light, which increased in brilliancy as the 
nebula rose to view, and when it occu- 
pied the field, the spectacle whieh it pre«- 
sented was gorgeous in the extreme. 'J*he 
second nebula which we had the gratifl^ 
cation of seeing, was that of Orion. 
This nebula is peculiarly interesting to 
asftronomers, and to phitosophers gene- 
rally, in its relation to sir William Her'- 
scheirs nebular theory. That distin- 
guished observer, from certain peouliarl- 
ttes which he detected in some of the 
unresolved nebnlce, was induced to ima- 
gine that many of the milky spots were 
not remote galaxies, but, on the contrary, 
accumulations of a shiny fluid akin to 
the cometic, and probably located at no 
great remoteness, amid the interstellar 
intervals of our heavens. 

'* In some instances, the shining mat- 
ter was chaotic, and presented no defi^ 
nit» structure ; but in the midst of other 
masses there seemed a gradual alteration 
of this amorphous form, and it was 
thought that the constitution of nuclei 
might be detected, around which the 
matter appeared gathering. 

'' The nebula of Orion was regarded as 
a test in some degree of Herschdl's hypo- 
thesis, and to that remarkable object the 
large telescope was early directed. 

''The night on which it was first ob- 
served was far from favourable ; and it 
Was found impracticable to use more than 
half the magnifying pewer which the spe*" 
culom bears ; yet, even under these dia* 
advantages, it was plainly seen that all 
about the trapezium was a mass of stars ; 
that the rest of the nebula also abounded 
with stars, and that it exhibited theeharkc- 
teristics of resolvabillty strongly marked. 

" Subsequent obeervatkms, under min*6 
favourable circumstances, hav^ confirmed 
in all respects this first impression; TImj 
extraordinary object^— 'the glo#y and 
wonder of the starry universe,' ai it ha* 
been styled, has been disttnetly resolved; 
and what was thought to be a mottled 
region, turns out to be a blaze of stars. 
Viewing all this glory during the silenf 
night watches, the words of Holy Writ 
came strongly to mind, ' Gird up now thy 
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loins like a man ; for I will demand of 
thee» and declare thou unto me.-— Haat 
thou an arm like God 2 or canst thou 
thunder with a Yoice like him? — Canst 
thou biod the sweet influences of 
Pleiades, or loose thie hands of Orion ? 
Canst thou bring forth Maxzaroth in his 
season? or canst thou guide A returns 
with his sons V " 



HINTS TO THE CARELESS. 

It is better to be troubled than to be 
careless. It is the wisdom of inspiration 
i^hich exclaims, ** Be troubled, ye careless 
ones." You are not uneasy. You have 
no apprehension of coming evil. Your 
security makes your danger the more 
imminent^ If you were sensible of your 
situatifm, you could not be unconcerned. 
If you saw that eternity was near, and 
that to you it can be nothing but an eter- 
nity of woe unless you repent-— if you saw 
the sinfulness of sin, and felt the weight 
of your personal guilt — if you bad only 
a faint conception of the solemn realities 
of judgment and eternity, you could not 
be thus unmoved. But you see none of 
these things in their true light. I fear 
you do not wish to see them. You will 
not come to the light, that your deeds 
may he reproved. Your danger is the 
greater on this account. If your friend s 
house were wrapped in flames, and you 
knew that be was asleep, wholly uncon- 
scious of hia danger, you would feel that 
that sleep must be disturbed. If, at the 
peril of your own life, you rush to his 
bedside and endeavour to arouse him, 
and he complains that you are breaking 
his rest, will you desist ? No. You kuow 
that he is not yet awake. You are 
assured that he is not yet aware of his 
real situation. You know that one glance 
at the truth — one view of the flames and 
falling roof of his dwelling would fill him 
with consternation, and mere would be 
no more need to urge him to awake and 
fly. You stand on the shore of a mighty 
river, and see its foaming waters rushing 
with the noise of thunder over rocks, and 
falling into a chasm an hundred feet 
below. As you gaze on the scene of 
wild and terriBc grandeur, you perceive a 
small boat floating from above, and 
approaching the cataract. As it nears 
you, you perceive that a friend is in it. 
His back is towards you, ^nd he seems 
wholly unconscious of danger. You 
shout with all your mighty but your voice 
cannot he heard abova the roar of those 



waters. The ill-fated boat moves moro 
swiftly on. On a sudden» your friend 
starts. He hears the startling thunders 
below— shrieks in wild and helpless 
alarm » and the next moment betakes the 
fatal plunge, and is lost in the dark waters* 
What would you not have given, could, 
you have made him hear your voice in 
season to escape that danger? 

And, fellow - sinner, what would we 
not give could we awake you to the appre- 
hension of danger equally imofunent, 
and unspeakably more fearful than that ? 
Your danger is real. We see you, not 
on a waste of foaming waters, hut, as it 
were, where a sweeping torrent of burn- 
ing lava is rushing on, and must soon 
overwhelm you in a destruction of un-. 
utterable, unending Woe. And you are 
slumbering there. We call to you, and 
urge you to escape for your life. Bat 
you will not look at your danger. You 
do not wish to be disturbed. You say 
** Peace and safety," but '* sudden de- 
struction " is coming upon you. Would 
that you would believe it. Would that 
you would listen to a voice of warning 
that is not uttered to give you needless 
alarm. Would that you would hear the 
voice that speaks from heaven. It never 
speaks anything but the truth : ** To-day 
if ye will hear his voice, harden not your 
hearts." Will you hear ? What says he 
in his holy word? *^ Destruction and 
misery are in their ways : and the way of 
peace have they not knnwn." This, fel- 
iQw-sinner, is true of every soul that has 
npt been renewed by the Holy Spirit 1 
Have you been so renewed ? N. Y. K. 

A MAN-OF-WAR'S-MAN'S IDEA OF FAITH. 

Therb are many principles which can 
be much more easily illustrated than 
defined. Among these is faith. Faith, 
in its simplest form, is an assent of the 
understanding to certain statements,— it 
Is believing ; it is confidence. But what 
is faith in Christ? — saving faith? Any 
definition of this, in Pr^er to present the 
whole of its character, must necessarily 
involve circumlocution, and er^n then 
liometimea be liable to misconception. 
To be fully understood* it should be a 
matter of experience. One of the best, 
illustrations -of it, it has ever been my 
pleasure to hear, is the following : 

|n a meeting which I attended one 
evening, an old man arose, who looked 
as though be had seen no small share of 
jrough service iphis d4iy,and in a foreign 
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aoo«nt, BtaA he would explain what be 
und€r8t«MMi faith in Christ to be. ^' My 
brethren," he continued, <'I onoe served 
in the American navy, under captain 
Porter. He was a severe officer, and, as 
I thought, ill-treated his men. So, upon 
a fevourable opportunity, I, with several 
oth^s, ran away. I deserted the navy, 
and concealed myself in Boston and 
vicinity for two years. Daring this time, 
a reward of two hundred dollars a head 
was offered for the apprehension of de* 
serters. However, I suceesafully escaped 
detection. At the end of two years, the 
war of 1812 broke out with England. 
The goversment was gireatly in want of 
men for the navy. Accordingly they 
issued projposaU of merey to all deserters. 
They publicly proclaimed, that if those 
who had deserted ftvm the navy would 
return, they would be received, and 
nothing would be said concerning their 
desertion ; that is, if they would go and 
deliver themselves up to the government, 
they Would be pardoned. 1 saw those 
proposals, and believing them to be 
offered in good faith, I went down to the 
navy-office, confessed that I was a de- 
serter, and offered to re- enlist. I was at 
once received, and nothing was ever said 
to me about my desertion.^' 

Now, my hearers, we have, all of us, 
deserted t>od; we have abandoned his 
service ; justice is after us ; a price is set 
upon our souk : but terms of forgiveness 
are offered us. If we will return^ throw 
ourselves upon the mercy of God, and 
enter his service,' he will forgive us oh 
account of what Christ has done for us. 
— Watchman and Reflector, 

UNIVERSALISI^: AN ANECDOTE. 

We were personally acquainted with 
air the individuals referred to in the fol- 
lowing aAeedotet 

-A young Universalist preacher of com- 
manding eloquence/ and Very great 
popularity, was returning home from some 
meeting in Niagara county. New York, 
some years since, in company with his 
uncle. Dtiring the rid e, the preacher was 
more than usually silent ; when about half- 
way home, he suddenly exclaimed, "Uncle, 
111 tell vou what I am going to do ! ** 

"Well," said his uncle, ** what are 
you going to do ? " 

*' I'm going home, and Vm going to 
burn every sermOii that I ever Wrote ! " 

** What are you going to do that for ? " 
asked his uncle/ in iidtonishment. 



" I'm going to do it, beeauft it^s of no 
use to preaeh Universalism. Look at 
l^at cODgregation that we have just left 
-^4^lmost every one of them either drinks 
or swears-^the very worst men in the 
place ; and I have been preaehing there 
now so long, and what good does it do ? 
who has left of£ drinking or swearing ? 
not one I I don't know whether the 
doctrine is true or not — I don't believe it 
is true, and if it is, it ought not to be 
preached, and I won't preach it ! " 

The preacher was as good as his word ; 
he never preached another Universalist 
sermon. Soon after this, the present 
writer became acquainted with him, and 
we account it a great favour that it was 
under our ministry that he was brought 
into the church, and eventually num- 
bered with truie believers. — Western 
Episcopalian, 

POSTHUMOUS INFLUENCE. 

It was a striking remark of a dying 
man, whose life had neen, alas! but poorly 
spent, " Oh that my influence could be 
gathered up, and buried with me ! '* It 
could not be. That man's influence sur^ 
vives him ; it still Kves, is still working 
on, and will live and work for centuries 
to come. He could not, when he came to 
die, and perceived how sad- and delete- 
rious his influence had been, he cotdd 
not put forth his dying hand and arrest 
that iniiuence. It was too late; he had 
put in motion an agency which he was 
altogether powerless to arrest. Hi^i body 
could be shrouded and coffined, and buried 
out of sight, but nbt his influence; for 
that, alas! corrupt and deadly a^ it is, 
there is no shroud, no burial. It walks 
the earth like a pestilence-^like the angel 
of death, and will walk till the hand of 
God arrest and chain it. - 

Let us be careful what influence we 
leave behind us. For good or for evil we 
shall and must live and act, on the earth, 
after our bodies have returned to dust 
The grave, even so far as this world is 
concerned, is not the end of ud. In the 
nature of things it cannot be. We are, 
every one of us, doing that, every day, 
every hoUr, which will survive us, and 
which will afiect, for good bt for evil, 
those who come after us^ There is no» 
thing we are more prone to forget and 
disregard than our influence upoti others ; 
yet there is nothing we should moire dread 
—there is nothing for which 'we must 
hereafter give a more solemn account, 
^-^Conareffafionai^t. " 
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IBE OTBRLAND ROUTE TO INDIA, 
Ahohq the great events, dUcoveries, 
and improvements which liave rendered 
the piesent century memorable, ma; be 
reckoned the OTerland route (□ India; 
and irhetber ve regard iU facilitiei in 
sbottening the distance, in adding to the 
convenience of travellers, or in expediting 
information betveen England and India, 
nrcannot but admit that it has conferred 
great advantages on the meri^antile, if not 
on the Christian world. To such readers 
as are at present unacquainted with the 
subject, a familiar account of the overland 
route will be read with interest and satis- 
fkction. It ii called the overland route 
because one part of it lies across the 
latbmus of Sum, a desert of sand between 
the Mediterranean and the Red Sea, and 
thit is travelled in omnibuses drawn by 
horse*. 

July, 1851. 



The vojage to India, by the Capo of 
Good Hope, in a sai ling-vessel, usually 
Dccupici a period of four months ; but a 
traveller from England by the overland 
route may now arrive at Calcutta in forty- 
eight days. The route to India by the 
Mediterranean and the Red Sea, before 
the present arrangements, wa* niuall^ 
attended with many delays; but now it 
is rapid, and, for the most part, regular. 
The Peninsular and Oriental Company 
has twenty -three vesseli, the greater 
number averaging 1,S00 tons burdeoi 
with engines of 500 horse-power; 100 
passengers, at least, are accommodated 
on each voyage, and the mail-bags and 
hoses, 200 in number, weigh about four 

Let us now take the reader with us on 
board a iteamer, as though we were 
actually fellow-travellers, bound for Cal- 
cutta by Ihe overland route ; for by tiiis 
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tax OTXBLAND SOUTH TO I 



:le, and are wilWn tiA\ ft Cowet, 
Oiborne Houw, the rfii^fUCB of h(f 



meani we ihall nuke oundvei more in- 
telligibU, ind mon tvHy explain to him 
the iiitereBting pftrticuUn we have to 

It ii the 30lh da; of tlie month ; we 
have each of ui paid 127J.forourpa*Mge, 
ne have ijarted with oui friend*, we hare 
■lept a night at Southampton, we hHve 
committed ourielvei (o Hii alntif htjr care 
who bae the windi and the wavea under 
hii control ; 

Bti nerclai, great end manUDU, 

Fi<na ua ID ttt andui* i 
Aad ill 1^0 humbJ; leak tdi Ikg*. 
And Irulj timt hlnQitwIjOflWt, 

Will aod hit piomlii lUn. 

We an on board the packet ) ^f liave 
•teamed down SDutbamploo Wo'e'', taken 
a glance at Netley ADbejr ni Calibcii 
Caitle, *-■ ' "* —■•^•- -i-vi -• r-^—™ 

We cennot but go m 

dayi gone b; ; for i|1 tq 

over the Jele, and |ta 

down!, ite chines, (I jta 

ligbthouies, can i )f 

Hardly ia thete awi bv 

found. We are am l^a 

have been to Bra u 

churcbea ; we havi ^« 

gravea of the Voiinj ha 

Dairyman's Daughte., ... ..jt- 

ened to the lips of Legh Richmond, 
eloquently eettiog forth the love of Gud 
the Father, and the grace and mercy of 
hia Son Jesua Christ. 

On spea our iteamer ; we have left 
Alum Bay, Freshwater Clifis, and the 
Needlea behind us. On I on I — we are 
akirling the Bayof Biscav, where many a 
good ship baa been laid on her beam- 
ends, and many a mariner hea found ■ 
watery grave, We have passed the Bur- 
ling Rocks, aometimea called the Portu- 
guese Needles, and we catch a glimpse of 
the high ground of Cititra, laid to be the 
fairest spot in Europe. Eocks, cataracts, 
and precipices, with palaces and gardens, 
are mingled with convents, and cork- 
trees, and mountain-moss j and the dark 



How abundantly baa our heavenly 
Father beautified the dwelling-place of 

Yonder is the mouth of the Tagus ; but 
the Poitngueie ships that used so proudly 
to sail there are seen no more. Portugal 
i» not what it was. Truly the Loid ie 
governor among the nations. " He put- 



teth down one, and letloth up another," 
Pta. Ixsv. 7. Cape Trafalgar is in sight. 
Here it waa that the French and Spanish 
fleets vote overcome j here it was that 
Nekon fill. On! on I This is Tarifa, 
■dwHwi W tbe southernmost part of 
jtu^, N«w we are arrived at Gibraltar, 
till of the strongest fortresses in the 
«<Mld! we must here take in coals. In 
front U the village of St. Roque, and 
beywiT are the mountains of Grenada. 
Fof seven centuries the Moora held 
Gibraltar, and then the Spaniard) had 
the nile; but the British flag, on the 
llnoat inaccetaible ramparts, now floats 
nitw the breeze. 

Awn the steam is up, and wa move 
HWffd, .^)|ieri is seen from the deck, 
01 as the stronghold of 

pi I French colony. Pan- 

ts ta are passed ; we are 

ni 1th its handsome build- 

Jn 'obnh and fortification* 

ol lets the apostle Paul, 

H d, near eighteen hun- 

4l 'flCciTod great kindness 

Ii he |iiople, end here he 

ll ler which had fastened 

01 the fire. 

h<tr> arrived at Ales- 
u great renown. It tvas 

ft ,_ __., ignder the Great, and 

became tha flinlK of commerce and the 
abode of learning. Who has not beatd 
of the Alexandrine Library! At Alex- 
andria, the Septuagint translated the 
Hebrew version of the Scriptures into 
Greek. Mark, the evangelist, preached 
the gospel there ; and it was there that 
Anthony is said to have loot the world, 
and that Abercrombie gained the victoriea 
that drove the French from Egypt. The 
city ia now but the shadow u what it 

Iti prtda and pomp in KOna, Ita rsign it o'er, 
Anil 111 It* gixMj tivAn tit at man. 

But though Alexandria ii not the city lo 

Tamed of oldet) time, the re-opening of 
the Mahmoudie Canal, connecting the 
city with the Nile, and the steamers of 
the Peniniular and Oriental Company 
have greatly increaied its consequence. 
Again we move onward. 

We are now on the Mabmoudle Canal, 
so called becRuae the sultan Mahmoud 
employed men to clear it out, after it bad 
been choked up under the rule of the 
Saracens. Two hundred and fif^ thou- 
sand person! were cruelly set to work to 
remove the rubbish, without intplements. 
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and wHh only a month's food. Th^ 
worktd Vi|h nieir handi, and completed 
tbe qndfrtaking, though twenty-five 
thousand of them fell victims to toil and 
famine. We must now go on hoard 
anfill^ar |(famer, hpund to (fairo, for here 
is AtfS on the Nile. 

Qa I on I The sun ii gone down, it is 
nighty and here is Boulac, the port of 
Gfrff o. We must now leave the steamer, 
and iffii;are to cross the desert What a 
huhhulihis made by the porters, the drag- 
amani (interpreters), and the donkey- 
hays* ItaliaD, English, French, and all 
^iQpean languages are hein^ ipoken, or 
raUies ^touted at once. This is a busy 
8oaii«« I^^diss and gentlemen, mer- 
okants, twirellers, and Egyptians, heavily- 
laden porters, camels, horses, donkeys, 
Qmnihtisas and yan9 are all in motion. 
On wa gP> along the broad and sandy 
EQid, thrangh avenues of olives and sycsp 
mpiai. Two miles more will bring us 
n%h to Cairo. 

And this is Cairo J or, as it used to be 
aalled, Grand Giiirol It is truly an 
eastsm scene. The hold range of the 
llnkattan mountains skirts the city in a 
mannar highly imposing, the mosques 
and towers are quite oriental, and the 
narrqw streets, alleys, lanes, and bazaars 
axeite our curiosity, filled as they are 
' If ith hardware, leather, cloth, and kabob 
shops. Barbers and oil-merchants, don* 
kays, gorgeously-trapped horses, tall 
caidftls, and the veiled beauties of the 
harem jostle against us at every step. 
There are no Regent-streets in Cairo; 
but we must move on. Passengers by 
the steamers are here accommodated in 
spacious hotels, at the expense of the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company. We 
could be well content to reside a few 
days at Cairo, and to visit the Pasha's 
Palace, the Gardens at Shoubra, the 
Fetrified Forest, and the far-famed Pyra- 
mids; but already the semaphoric, or 
telegraphic signals placed across the 
desert announce the arrival of the 
steamer at Suez, which is to convey us 
to our destination ; we must, therefore, 
hasten across the sultry sands to Suez. 

The trading cargo, the mail-bags, and 
our baggage are all on before us; and 
now hurrying into our two-wheeled om- 
nibuses, carrying six passengers, and 
drawn by four swift-footed horses, we 
proceed on our eccentric journey. 

But see, as we sally forth fVom the 
gates of Cairo, the Mussulman Cemetery 
claims our regard. Monuments of dif- 



ferent kinds arrest the eye, und many a 
lonely Arab is seated, here and there, in 
silence, to receive the o£ferings of such as 
would manifest their respect for the dead 
by acts of charity. Thus it is, go where 
we will, death has been there before us, 
speaking, as with a voice from the tomb, 
'* What is your life ? It is even a vapour, 
that appeareth for a little time, and then 
vaniaheth away," Jaa. iv. 14. 

f<ook romid i^pon this bed of dtfath, 

And take a vrord of warning; 
Improve tbe ligbt,' nor leave till night 

The hafinesa of the morning. 

The fool, through every pftssing houCi 

Beset with sin and sqrroV, 
Pats far away hie dying day, 

Though that inay he to-morrow. 

The wise man dares not waste his time, 
Lest life and health forsake him ; 

Where'er he goes, full well he knowf 
That death will soon o'ertake him. 

Oh, would'st thou from the page of truth 

A useful lesson borrow ? 
Go on thy way, improve to-day, 

And hless'd shall be to-mofrow. 

The Very desert itself is a cemetery, 
where the wandering Arab and his steed, 
the pilgrim, the camel, and the driver 
find a grave. As a snip is sometimes 
called the camel of the sea, so a camel is 
called the ship of the desert. Day after 
day this patient drudge, with a burden of 
a thousand pounds* weight upon his back, 
traverses the sandy plain, with no other 
food than a stray thorn, or a ball of paste 

Erovided by his owner. Yonder lie the 
leached bones of a camel, and a little 
further removed is the carcass of another. 
The vultures of the desert are revellinff 
at the banquet. N^xt tliem is an Arab 
party resting with their camels, during 
the noontide heat. 

Post-house after post-house have we 
passed ; these are small buildings erected 
at intervals of eight or ten mileS; and 
here are relays of horses kept for the vans 
and omnibuses. We are now at the 
Central Station, where muttoo, roast fowl, 
pigeons, and pale ale are in great requisi- 
tion. Omnibuses, horses, donkeys, and 
camels are huddled together. An Arab 
sheikh has just arrived, a column of the 
pasha's cavalry is crossing the desert in 
the distance at fuU speed, and yonder 
stands the solitary acacia-tree, with no 
other vegetation around it, on which the 
Mecca pilgrims, on returning to Cairo, 
hang a fag torn from their own clothes. 
This is, indeed, the desert I England, 
how dear, how delightful are thy breezy 
hills, thy verdant valleys, and thy f^heh 
tered glades I 
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The Arab horBes are noble animals, 
and those in the stables of the pasha, of 
the Nedj breed, are what he wanted to 
match against the best horses that Eng- 
land could produce. The tent of the 
Bedouin Arab is rude and simple. It is 
formed of felt, and is open in front and 
at the sides, seldom having any divisions. 
An encampment by moonlight has a soli- 
tary but highly picturesque appearance. 
The Bedouins are dissolute and daring ; 
their hand is against every one; and 
though they practise the virtue of hos- 
pitality, fraud and violence and pillage 
are the common-place attendants of their 
daily career. Children of the desert, 
ignorance has blinded their eyes, and 
cruelty has hardened their hearts ; nor is 
it likely that their ferocity will be sub- 
dued till, constrained by the mighty 
power of God, they renounce their faitn 
m the false prophet, who propagated his 
impostures with fire and sword, and be- 
come followers of Jesus Christ. 

On we go, ploughing our way through 
the loose hot sand, and looking over the 
wide waste that overawes us with its 
loneliness. Post-houses are left behind, 
and now we are approaching Suez. Here 
is the well of Yusuf, or Joseph, though 
some call it the well of Moses. The 
well is the grand gossining-place of the 
women, and there are the water-bearers, 
with their brass, copper, or earthenware 
vessels, of precisely the same forms as 
those used in ancient Egypt. Arabs with 
their steeds, drivers with their camels, 
and stray travellers are approaching the 
place. How striking were the words of 
the Redeemer to the water-drawing 
woman of Samaria: '^Whosoever shall 
drink of this water shall thirst again : 
but whosoever drinketh of the water that 
I shall give him shall never thirst; but 
the water that I shall give him shall be in 
him a well of water springing up into 
everlasting life," John iv. 13, 14. 

We have left the well of Yusuf, and 
the guard-house, and we have entered 
Suez. This seaport is eighty-four miles 
from Cairo, and we have come from 
thence in fourteen hours. We have given 
a glance at the place, and at the heavy- 
looking house with the large verandah, 
once the residence of Napoleon Bona- 
parte ; we have embarked in boats, and 
are now on board a steamer. But are we 
really navigating the Red Sea? That 
sea near which the children of Israel en- 
camped ? " Before Pi-hahiroth, between 
Migdol and the sea over against Baal- 



zephon?" Yes I this is that very sea 
that, obedient to its almighty Maker, 
drew back to make way for the people of 
the Lord : 

On either side the waves in order stood, 
And Israel pass'd in safety through the flood. 

And yonder it was, on the further shore, 
that Moses and the. children of Israel 
sang, "The Lord is a man of war: the 
Lord is his name. Pharaoh's chariots 
and his host hath he cast into the sea : 
his chosen captains also are drowned in 
the Red Sea. The depths have covered 
them : they sank into the bottom as a 
stone. Thy right hand, O Lord, is be- 
come glorious in power : thy right hand, 
O Lord, hath dashed in pieces the 
enemv,"*Exod. xv. 3 — 6. 

Jeddah, on the eastern coast of the 
Red Sea, is the port at which thousands 
of pilgrims land to visit Mecca, the birth- 
place, and Medina, the burial-place of 
Mohammed, the founder of the Mussul- 
man faith. The vessels which carry the 
pilgrims are dirty and crowded ; but the 
owners think only of the profit they 
obtain, and the fervour of the devotees 
disposes them to suffer without complaint. 
We have left Jeddah behind us, we have 
passed Mocha, famed for its coffee, and. 
having taken a meal of fried fish at 
Backbay, at a little distance from Aden, 
we are on our way for Ceylon. 

Highly favoured have we been witb 
fine weather, and the glowing glorious 
sunsets have given us great delight. We 
have landed at Point de Galle, Ceylon, 
and while the steamer has been replen- 
ishing its exhausted fuel, we have taken 
a short ride amidst the picturesque and 
beautiful scenery of the place. How 
deliciously fragrant is the perfumed air ! 
how varied is the fruit-tree foliage ! and 
how rich the green hue of the gigantic 
plants! Here coffee and cinnamon are 
grown ; here the cocoa-nut and the 
bread-fruit trees flourish. Truly this is a 
grove of vegetable beauty,— a garden of 
firagrant spices. 

Once more we are on board the 
steamer, and our paddle-wheels are tear- 
ing away through the heaving waters. 
Rapidly have we sped from Ceylon, for 
already we see the flag flying at Fort St. 
George, and the Madras surf beating on 
the coast. Some are preparing to go on 
shore in the Mussoolah boats, attended 
with catamarans, or rafts, on each of 
which rides a skilful boatman with a 
paddle. The Mussoolah sailors take the 
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advantage of a coming wave, and shoot 
forward to the shore, when they leap out 
of the boat, and seize hold of the prow to 
drag it out of the reach of the foaming 
billows. The catamaran men are ready, 
in case of accident, to rescue passengers 
frpm the raging flood. Again our steam 
is up, we are moving onward : 

Bold are the billows tbat arouDd U8 rise, 

And bright the glowing sua and kindling skies. 

We have navigated the Bay of Bengal, 
pushed up the river Hooghley, and 
rounded a reach in the noble stream. 
Here we are at last at Calcutta, which 
truly appears like a city of palaces. The 
green shady banks and beautiful houses, 
somewhat removed from the place ; the 
public buildings of goodly architecture, 
the naftives in their varieu oriental cos- 
tumes, the palankeens and carriages of 
the Europeans, the body-guard of the 
governor, with the different boats and 
pinnaces which pjy upon the Hooghley, 
all demand our attention. The whole 
scene before us is novel, striking, and 
impressive. 

Since leaving Southampton and the 
Isle of Wight, we have breasted the 
waves of the Bay of Biscay ; we have 
seen Cintra and the Tagus, Cape Tra- 
falgar, Tarifa, Gibraltar, Algiers, Malta, 
and Alexandria; we have traversed the 
Mahmoudie Canal, visited Boulac and 
Cairo, crossed the desert to Suez, and 
passed by Jeddah, Mocha, Aden, Ceylon, 
and Madras, arriving at Calcutta in 
safety. Truly our hearts should be filled 
with thankfulness, and our mouths with 
praise. This rapid mode of transit, this 
short cut from England to her eastern 
possessions, by a holy influence, may 
greatly extend the good of mankind, and 
greatly increase the glory of the Re- 
deemer. 

Such, reader, is the real overland route 
to India, which in our imagination we 
have pursued. We may never in reality 
cross the desert of Suez; but we are, 
even now, traversing the desert of life, 
and iourneying together to an eternal 
world. Are we aa much in earnest, then, 
to realize our heavenly prospects, as we 
are to obtain earthly possessions? If we, 
are forward to cross sea and land for 
perishable riches, we should not be back- 
ward to strive after eternal treasures. It 
behoves us to put this question to our 
hearts, not. Are we pursuing pleasure, 
wealth, or reputation ? but, Are we seekers 
after eternat life, followers of God, and 



humble and hearty disciples of Jesus 
Christ ? Let us not deceive ourselves by 
pursuing glittering bubbles, and wasting 
our precious time, for we have too much 
at stake to hesitate, and our lives are too 
short to delay. With godly sincerity let 
us turn our faces Zionward : 

With girded loins set out for heaven, 
Ere earth's enjoyments wither; 

And give not slumber to our eyes 
Till we are Journeying thither. 

H. O. 



NEVER STOP FOR STORMS. 

A TouNG American clergyman once 
made an appointment to give an address 
at a distance. Accompanied by a vene- 
rable friend, he had accomplished half 
the distance to the place of meeting, 
when a severe thunder-storm arose, and 
obliged t^em to take shelter in a barn by 
the roadside. After the rain had abated, 
the young minister said to his aged com- 
panion, ''Come, the storm is over, and 
we had better go on." 

His companion's reply was, ** I think 
not. The storm will prevent attendance, 
and you will find the school-house nearly 
or quite empty." 

" But an appointment was made, and 
must be kept. 

" I think it will be useless." 

" Well, my friend, you will do as you 
think best; I must fulfil the engage- 
ment" 

His companion returned home. The 
preacher proceeded on his way, and found 
a full assembly met to hear him. Seeing 
so many gathered around him, and feel- 
ing that he might have lost an oppor- 
tunity of benefiting some soul that was 
groping in darkness had he yielded to 
the plausible conclusion of his friend, the 
young man then formed the resolution 
never, under any circumstances, to be 
deterred by a storm from performing his 
duty. 

Another test of principle yet awaited 
the same minister. An appointment had 
been made on a week-day evening, six 
miles distant from his place of residence. 
The day came, but snow fell in clouds 
until late in the afternoon. Walking 
was, in consequence, very difficult, and 
he had no means for riding. Still, his 
purpose failed not, " I must go," he 
said. Two hours' severe toil brought 
him to the place of meeting. Only five 
or six individuals had assembled. But 
they were immortal beings, each having 
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a loul worth a mjniad of wotldf . " Re- 

Eetity for the kingdom of heaveii is at 
and," fbrmed the ituhject of discourse. 
Wearied, and almost regretting that he 
came, he left the house, and returned to 
his home. 

Several months after this, a person came 
to him to converse on the things of the 
souL pn inquiring when she had heen 
first awakened to a setise of her lost con- 
dition, she replied, " OA that stormy 

night, when you, sir, preached at , 

from the text, < Repent, for the kingdom 
of heaven is at hand.' " 

"Lord, forgive my uAhelief!'* ejacu- 
lated the preacher ; and again the resolu- 
tion filled his mind, *' I will never stop 
for a storm." , 

Let Christians and Christian ministers 
never he frightened from duty by storms. 
God, by these apparent obstacles, often 
tries oUr faith and our devotion* Re- 
member, too, that the Amount of good 
done is not measured by the number that 
may be present at relmous appointments. 
"Blessed are they that sow beside all 
waters." 



HOW MINES HAVE BEEN DISCOVERED. 

The particular sites of metallic and 
other forms of mineral Wealth have been 
discovered under varied circumstances, 
frequently in a very accidental manner. 
A chapter of romantic interest might be 
written up6n this subject. A young 
florist, in the course of a ramble in South 
Australia, had his attention arrested by 
a peculiar appearance on the ground, 
which might have been mistaken for a 
plant, from its brownish green hue ; but 
on further examination, it proved to be an 
outcrop of copper, and brought to light 
the immense stores of the metal which 
ate now worked in that region. California 
had been visited by travellers, botanical 
rangers, and an experienced mineralogist 
from the United States, without anythmg 
being known of its gold, concealed in 
most places by a layer of vegetable soil, 
till a settler laid open some glittering 
grains of the treasure in cutting a trench 
for a mill-race. 

History relates, that io the early part 
of ihe sixteenth century, an Indian shep- 
herd tended his flocks on a small pampa, 
near the lake of Llauricocha, in Peru, one 
of the sources of the mighty Amazon 
river. Having one day wandered further 
from his hut than usual, and being 



fatigued, he made a declivity of the Cerro 
de Santiestevan his resting-place for the 
night, kindled a fire to protect himself 
from the cold, and lay down to sleep. 
On awaking in the morning, he was asto- 
nished to find the stone beneath the ashes 
of his fire melted and turned to silver. 
The shepherd communicated this intelli- 
gence to his master, a Spaniard, who im- 
mediately Repaired to the spot, found 
indications of a rich vein of silver ore, 
and m&de preparations for working it. 
New veihs were discovered by fresh 
adventurers on the spot, whose setuementa 
and explorings originated the city and 
mines of Pasco. Ine original mine, still 
yielding silver, bears the name of La 
Descubridora, " the discoverer." 

In a similar incidental way, the know- 
ledge transpired of the great quicksilver 
mine at Idria, in the Austrian empire. It 
was not known till the year 1497, when- a 
lew coopers inhabited that part of Carni- 
ola for the convenience of being near 
the woods. One of them, having finished 
a new tub, placed it where some water 
dripping from the rock might fall into it, 
in order to prove its soundness. But he 
was surprised to find it a matter of diffi- 
culty to remove the vessel from its site. 
This was owing "to metallic globules, 
shiniVig, but very heavy, at the bottom of 
the water. The fact becoming public^ 
surveys took place, which led to the open- 
ing of the mines in 1525. 

In one of Boru's letters to professor 
Ferber, published in the last century, he 
sivek an account of the discov\ery of the 
Nagyag gold mine, in the mountains of 
Transylvania, near one of the branches 
of the Theiss. " A Wallachian, whose 
name was Armenian John, came to my 
father, then possessed of a rich silver 
mine at Csertes, telling him, that as he 
constantly observed a flame issuing from 
and playmg upon a fissure in the Nagyag 
forest, he was of opinion that rich ores 
must be hid underground. My fatheir 
was fortunately adventurous enough to 
listen to the poor man's tale, and accord- 
ingly he drove a gallery in the ground 
which the Wallachian pointed out The 
work went on some years without any 
success, and was upon the point of being 
given up. However, he made a last drift 
towards the fissure, and there hit the rich 
black and lamellated gold ores, which 
were first looked upon as iron glimmei^ 
but appeared what really they are as soon 
as assayed by the fire." The opini<m 
which led to this favourable resull is 
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entirely fallacious, for spontaneously 
ignited inflammable gases occur quite 
independently of metallic ores. But it is 
a persuasion of old standing in mining 
districts, that flames of light have been 
seen playmg upon the surface, till they 
have perched upon a vein, resting there 
for a time, and disappearing — a circum- 
stance not improbably connected with 
electricity} and referable to the good con- 
ducting power of the ore. The Nagyag 
mine is of interest, as by analysis of its 
gold ores, the rare metal, tellurium, was 
first obtained by Klaprotfa, in 1782. 

Formerly, in Cornwall and other places, 
faith was universal in the divining rod, as 
a means of detecting mineral veins. This ', 
was usually a forked twig of hazel, or 
other fruit-bearing tree, cut in winter, 
and kept dry, which, being firmly 
grasped at one end, and carried along, 
was believed to indicate the site and 
direction of a vein by the other end , 
being drawn to it. Price was a firm ' 
believer in its efficacy ; many surprising 
discoveries have been quoted in confirma- 
tion of it ; and it certainly would be ex- 
traordinary, if, in a district so loaded 
with metallic products, and intersected 
with veins, some accidental instances 
favourable to it could not be cited. The 
reputation of the magical wand continued 
unblemished down to the close of the 
last century, all failures in practice being 
placed to the account of the rod being 
improperly made or held. But extended 
intelligence has now nearly exploded the 
superstition, though as late as the year 
1830, a professional performer of repute 
resided in Redruth. In a similar manner, 
the sites of subterraneous springs have 
been sought, a willow branch being com- 
monly employed. Some suppose that 
the Phcenicians left the practice in Corn- 
wall, and, however this may be, it is un- 
doubtedly of very ancient date. 

In various operations, such as draining 
land, making roads, and cutting ditches, 
positive indications of a vein have fre- 
quently been met with, though this can 
only happen where it lie^ near the sur- 
face. Sometimes the tainted and dis- 
coloured condition of adjacent springs 
has led to the discovery, or the sterility 
of patches of land impregnated with the 
contaminated waters. At Dolgelly, in 
Wales, the peat betrayed the existence of 
copper, not only by its hue, but on being 
burned it was found so impregnated with 
sulphate of copper, difiosed through it 
from ^rings, that the metal was left in 



its ashes. The existence of veins, and 
their actual position, have often been 
determined from fragments or pebbles of 
ore in the beds of rivulets, or in the 
alluvial soil of exhausted water-courses, 
traced to their origin. This method, of 
great antiquity in Cornwall, is there 
called shading, the particles which guide 
the explorer being termed shades. If, 
howevef, the question is confined to the 
existence of metalliferous veins in a dis- 
trict, the solution of it presents little 
difiiculty to the experienced miner ; but 
it involves the pa.tient consideration of 
very varied details, the soundest judg- 
ment, aud the highest skill, to decide the 
point, whether the produce is likely to 
repay the cost of bringing it to the 
surface. 

As property in land almost invariably 
includes everything beneath the surface, 
the land' owner is lord of the subterranean 
treasures explored in his fields, except 
gold and silver, which in this, and most 
other countries, belong by prerogative 
to the crown. But their actual produc- 
tion is usually conducted by a company 
of adventurers (though this applies more 
to the metalliferous than the coal dis- 
tricts), who agree with the owner of the 
mine for a certain number of years, pay- 
ing either a fixed per centage or a certain 
proportion of the ores raised. The 
bounds or limits of the mine are com- 
monly marked at the surface, either by 
stones at intervals, or other indications, 
within which the ground may be exca- 
vated beneath, and the surface used, as 
far as may be necessary for the effectual 
carrying on of the works. Perpendicular 
sheets for cutting the vein, raising the 
ore, or for ventilation, carried to an 
indefinite depth ; levels or galleries, 
driven horizontally on either hand from, 
the principal shaft, and in a descending 
series along its course, with proper inter- 
vals between them, for the further ex- 
ploration of the mine ; and a horizontal 
excavation, called the adit level, by which 
the drainage is conveyed away to the 
surface — are the great operations neces- 
sary to the working of mines. They 
involve an immense outlay of capital, 
present difficulties of construction which 
require the highest mechanical genius to 
overcome, and are often executed upon 
a most gigantic scale. 

The expense of sinking a shaft is of 
course a varying sum, and one that 
admits of no precise calculation before- 
hand, as the depth to which it may be 
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necessary to go, the texture of the masses 
to be penetrated, and the obstacles which 
may arise to tax the skill of the engineer, 
are uncertain elements. It frequently 
happens that springs are tapped, and a 
fearful influx of water ensues, which 
roust be reduced, and the works secured 
from further invasion, before they can be 
resumed. One of the greatest enterprises 
of this kind on record was commenced at 
Wearmouth colliery, near Sunderland, in 
1826. At the depth of three hundred 
feet a spring was reached, which poured 
water into the shaft at the rate of three 
thousand gallons per niinute. Having 
conquered this difiSculty, and sunk to the 
depth of one thousand feet, another spring 
was encountered ; but the obstacle being 
overcome, the sinking was continued 
several hundred feet lower, when valu- 
able seams of coal were reached, to 
reward the perseverance of the propri- 
etors. Ten years passed away, and not 
less than 100,000/. were expended before 
they had any returns. 

The consolidated copper mines in 
Cornwall may be taken as an example 
of extensive workings. They are situ- 
ated in the parish of Gwennap, about 
three miles east of Redruth, along the 
brow of a range of steep hills, and occupy 
an area of about eight hundred acres. 
The total amount of sinking is stated to 
be more than twelve miles in perpen- 
dicular depth, and, including the hori- 
zontal galleries, the extent of subterra- 
neous excavation is upwards of sixty 
miles. Eight very large steam- engines, 
and about thirty smaller, are employed 
for drainage and other purposes, which 
nearly equal the work of four thousand 
horses, and would be almost equal to that 
of double the number, if exerted to the 
, full extent. The " great adit," which 
receives the waters of these mines, and of 
many others in Gwennap and near Red- 
ruth, measures nearly thirty miles in 
length, including all the ramifications, 
one branch of ft alone extending upwards 
of five miles, and penetrating ground four 
hundred feet beneath the surface. The 
final discharge is through a valley into 
the sea near Falmouth^ 

Works of this description evidence the 
earnestness and indomitable energy of 
man in the pursuit of wealth. The 
reflection forces itself upon the mind, 
that if these qualities are elicited by the 
riches, which, however they may promote 
convenience and command luxury, never 
can confer permanent happiness, and in 



a few short years ''take to themselves 
wings and flee away," how ought they to 
be excited by those treasures of revealed 
truth, the due apprehension of which is 
connected with spiritual, heavenly, en- 
during, and eternal blessedness! It is 
the evidence of a sound mind to judge of 
things as they are, to estimate them 
according to their true character — neither 
overlooking substantial excellences where 
they are possessed, nor elevating real in- 
significance into importance by fictitious 
advantages — always regarding objects in 
their relation to the future as well as the 
present. The line of conduct suggested 
by this rule is, to labour for the bread 
that perisheth with honest activity ; but 
at the same time to view the maxims of 
Divine wisdom as ''more to be desired 
than gold, yea, than much fine gold," 
seeking to be governed by them with an 
earnestness which may be illustrated, but 
not surpassed, by that of those who " dig 
for hidden treasures." A superfluity of 
worldly means may enable their possessor 
with facility to supply his temporal wants, 
and ofiiciate in the service of the desti- 
tute ; but his higher nature finds no con- 
tentment in them, while they often prove 
a snare, are held at an uncertain tenure, 
and fail for ever in life's last hour. How 
difierent, if taught of God, and realizing 
the promised help of the Holy Spirit, the 
"unsearchable riches of Christ" are 
apprehended by a true faith in him ! 
Then, indeed, is good secured ; the soul 
finds a resting-place, a source and a 
centre of delight ; the great question of 
its eternal destiny is decided ; and the 
allotment of poverty and sorrow in this 
life is cheerfully embraced in the prospect 
of a blessed immortality. — *' Mines and 
Mining,'' Monthly Volume , published by 
the Religious Tract Society, 

LOUIS AND ANNA DEY8TER. 

Among the works of art exhibited in 
the Church of St. Jacques, at Bruges, are 
two pictures, which the beadle, who acts 
as cicerone, generally reserves as his last 
claim on the admiration of the visitor. 
The curtain of green silk, through which 
only the gilt frames can be seen, is sud- 
denly drawn aside, and a picture is dis- 
played representing " Christ on the 
cross." At the feet of the Saviour stand 
the three Marys in the attitude of grief. 
Few have ever beheld that picture, and 
not felt themselves moved by the expres- 
sion of deep anguish and utter desolation 
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in the faces of the virgin Mary and the 
Magdalen. 

But while the delighted visitor is still 
standing before this beautiful picture, the 
beadle is slowly drawing aside the veil 
that conceals another, hanging close be- 
side it ; and the eye is soon riveted upon 
a painting whicb, in brilliancy of colour- 
ing, in depth, harmony, and force, is 
scarcely inferior to any of the ancient 
masters. It represents Christ in the 
moment when he arises the mighty con- 
queror over death and the grave. In the 
nobleness of its poetic conception, the 
flowing, yet bold and sustained style, it 
might almost rival the creations of Ra- 
phael's pencil. 

For a few moments the beadle appears 
to enjoy the surprise and admiration of 
the visitor, and then, in that strange, 
peculiar accent of Bruges, something 
between the French and the Flemish, he 
pronounces the names *^ Louis and Anna 
Deyster." Further inquiry is useless; 
he tells no more, for he knows no more, 
of the artists to whom the Flemish school 
owes two of its masterpieces. And yet 
bow would it deepen the admiration and 
interest of the beholder to know the tale 
connected with the two words so care- 
lessly uttered by the beadle — " Louis and 
Anna Deyster." 

I. 

Left an orphan at seventeen by the 
sudden death of his father, a rich citizen 
of Bruges, Louis Deyster inherited at an 
early age, if not a large fortune, a com- 
petence sufficient for one who, naturally 
of 9 timid and pensive character, was 
likely to be moderate in his desires and 
expectations. His principal recreation 
was. painting, to which he devoted his 
leisure hours, though so little value did 
be set upon the productions of his pencil, 
that no sooner were they finished than 
he^effaced them to begin a new work on 
the same canvass. 

But even this desultory pursuit of the 
fine arts was relinquished for the duties 
and joys of domestic life, when, at the 
age of twenty, he married his young 
cousin. The birth of a daughter, to 
whom was given the name of Anna, 
crowned the wedded happiness of Deys- 
ter. 

After five years passed in the calm 
pleasures of his home, Louis lost his wife, 
who died in giving birth to a second 
daughter. Heartstruck by this bereave- 
ment, Deyster resolved to leave the city 
of Bruges, and to retire into the country, 



there to give himself up* wholly to the 
sorrow which every day seemed to render 
more poignant. He sold his paternal 
mansion, and made arrangements for the 
removal of his furniture. As the last 
wagon containing it was passing through 
the gates of Bruges, one of the pictures, 
that had been the work of his almost 
boyish days, dropped from it The driver 
perceived the accident, and would have 
stopped, but was prevented by Deyster, 
who told him that he was glad to be rid 
of such lumber, and the pictiure remained 
lying in the gutter until two little chil- 
dren caught a glimpse of it. The next 
moment they had eagerly seized it, had 
wiped off the mud, and had began to 
dispute its possession. The quarrel hap- 
pened to attract the attention of the bur- 
gomaster, Roclof, who was passing by at 
the time. He saw the picture, and could 
not repress the expression of his admira- 
tion, to which the answers of the children 
to his inquiry as to how it came into 
their possession, soon added surprise. 
They told him that it had dropped from 
a wagon laden with furniture, and that 
they were sure they might keep it, for 
they heard the gentleman say it was not 
worth picking up ; and the burgomaster 
could not understand such contempt for 
a sketch so beautiful, and evincing talent 
of so high an order, that at the moment 
he attributed it to Van £yck. He soon, 
however, perceived that it was the work 
of a more recent hand, but he did not 
find it quite so easy to assign it to the 
right artist ; for though the possessor of 
a rich gallery of pictures, and in commu- 
nication with all the painters of the day, 
he could not discover the stamp of any 
of them in the picture that now interested 
him so much. A few silver pieces to the 
boys made them glad to make over their 
prize to him, and he bore it home in 
triumph. 

In no country in the world is the taste 
for painting so universal as in the Ne- 
therlands — nowhere are so many found 
either cultivating the art or devoting 
themselves to forming collections of pic- 
tures. A citizen, with an income of five 
or six thousand livres, will have a picture- 
gallery worth more than a million ; and 
no gratification of personal luxury, or 
even comfort, could induce him to turn 
the capital thus laid up into cash. No : 
he has received the collection from his an- 
cestors, and he must hand it down to his 
son. It is his boast and his delight — the 
only letters patent of nobility upon which 
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he sets any value. The burgomaater 
Roclof VfM one of those devoted ama- 
teurs, and therefore the discovery of the 
unknown artist Was to him a matter of 
deep interest. It was not long before 
the inquiry he now set on foot procured 
for him all the information he needed. 
No sooner did he discover that the person 
who had removed his furniture from 
Bruges on the day the picture was found 
now resided in a country-house at some 
little distance, than he hastened thither, 
and was shown into the apartment of 
Louis Deyster at the very time he was 
engaged in burning some of Mb old pieces 
as lumber for which he had now no room. 
** What are you about? Stop, sir — oh 
pray stop! " exclaimed the visitor; and 
then, in excuse for the abruptness which 
had made Louis Deyster turn round in 
.astonishment, he related the finding of 
the picture, and the enthusiastic admira- 
tion it had excited throughout the whole 
city. ** You must abandon the solitary 
life to which you would condemn your- 
self," he urged ; — " return to your fellow- 
citizens. Fame and fortune will be 
yours. You are a father; for the sake 
of this J)retty child sporting at your feet, 
and in the name of your tender infant, I 
implore you, do not refuse to open to 
them the brilliant prospects that will be 
theirs in being yours; and most surely 
do they await you." 

Long did Louis Deyster resist all soli- 
citation again to return into society, from 
which recent sorrow, added to his natural 
extreme timidity of disposition, made 
him shrink. But B^oclofs persuasions at 
length prevailed, and he brought back 
the artist with him to Bruges. " For the 
present, my house must be your home," 
said he ; ** you will complete a picture 
for me on a large scale from the sketch 
that chance threw into my possession. I 
shall deem it a cheap purchase at ten 
thousand florins." 

Before Deyster had succeeded in con- 
vincing himself that he was not the sport 
of an idle dream, the burgomaster had 
installed him in a delightful pavilion in 
his domain, where was a spacious studio, 
erected by Rubens when painting for 
the city of Bruges the mart^'rdom of St. 
Symphonian. Here, for a whole year, 
Louis Deyster, declining all visits save 
those of his friend and patron, and living 
only with his children and for his art, 
worked at his picture of his three Marys 
at the foot of the cross. This solitary life 
was quite accordant with his taste, and 



not even once did it occur to him to go 
beyond the grounds round the pavilion 
in which he thus made himself a vc^un- 
tary prisoner. The year closed, and on 
its last day the burgomaster invited the 
principal citizens to a banquet, and when 
they were all assembled in the picture- 
gallery, he led them in front of a picture 
covered with a silk curtain. It was sud- 
denly drawn aside, and gave to view the 
three Marys. A cry of admiration burst 
forth on all sides. 

'' You have now seen the work, gen- 
tlemen," said the burgomaster, when the 
general excitement had a little subsided ; 
"allow me to make known to you the 
artist;" and he led forward Louis Deys- 
ter, who was standing, timidly shrinking 
from notice, at the lower end of the gal- 
lery. 

II. 

Fifteen years from that day, a cavalier, 
mounted on a magnificent horse, and 
surrounded by eight or ten youi^ men, 
on horseback also, was galloping through 
the streets of Bruges. Nothing could 
exceed the splendour of his attire nor the 
beauty of his steed. Suddenly the cava- 
lier dismounted, and respectfully saluted 
an old man who was coming towards 
him. It was the burgomaster Roclof, 
and he cast a look of painful regret at 
the mad luxury of the spendthnft and 
his retinue. 

''Come, come," you must not scold 
me, as you are wont of late," said Louis 
Deyster (for the reader, as well as the 
burgomaster, must resign himself to see- 
ing, in the gay and dashing cavalier, the 
once pensive and modest artist). ** Thanks 
to you, fortune has smiled upon me, and 
her smiles have made a man of me. The 
stagnant waters of my soul have been 
stirred ; — I have at last awoke to life and 
its joys. It was you who put into *nay 
hand the magic wand that supplies my 
every wish. Can you blame me for using 
it?" 

" 1 blame you for squandering, in mad 
folly and luxury, your patrimony and 
that of your children ; and the produce 
of your art suffices not for your prodi- 
gality. What is to become of your chil- 
dren?" 

'^ Time enough to think of the future 
when I have had two or three years more 
of my merry life. A hundred thousand 
florins will be dowry enough for each of 
my two daughters; eight pictures will 
bring in this sum, and for eight ;»ctures 
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two years will more thfin suffice. Anna 
is but eighteen, and Theta fifteen. No 
need for haste. The future is all my 
own." 

The burgomaster gently shbok his 
head. ^' The future belongs to God," he 
said, then sadly added, " God grant that 
your youth may not be cause for mourn- 
ing and woe in your old age." 

" Hush, hush, my good old friend ! 
You, who made an artist of me, must not 
be croaking like a bird of ill omen be- 
cause, like a true artist, I live for paint- 
ing, and throw care and the future to the 
winds. It will yet be, found, after all, 
that I am the wiser of the two." 

While uttering these words, he pressed 
the hand of his friend, and sprang upon 
his horse. Before his foot was yet nrm 
in the stirrup, the fiery animal, startled 
by the noise of a carriage passing at the 
moment, bounded forward, and the artist 
was flung with great violence to the 
ground. He had fallen upon his head, 
and was taken up senseless, carried home, 
and committed to the care of the most 
skilful surgeon in the city» who, after a 
careful examination of the injury received, 
declared that he could not answer for his 
life. The sad annoimcement was gently 
conveyed by , Roclof to his weeping 
daughters, as they hung over the pillow 
of the father, who, unconscious of their 
presence, was uttering their names in 
wild delirium, and calling down re- 
proaches upon the head of him whose 
reckless extravagance had entailed desti- 
tution and ruin iipon them. Rejection 
had come too late. 

For a whole hionth they had no hope 
that his life would be s|)ared, but by de- 
grees the dangerous symptoms lessened ; 
he became convalescent, and recovery 
was at length declared. But what a 
recovery I Louis Deyster was never 
again to know the biessing of sight ; he 
was blind. Long did his daughter Anna 
conceal from him the fatal trum, by keep- 
ing the bandage still over his eyes ; and 
when he asked for its removal, reminded 
him of the physician's first order. This 
ingenious device could not, however, avail 
for ever; and it was at last necessary to 
reveal the truth to the unhappy man. It 
was done kindly and cautiously, but yet 
never was de^air like his. Blindness 
was to him not only the loss of his art, 
but poverty, destitution, utter ruin. Oh ! 
how did he now mourn his mad extra- 
vagance — his senseless prodigality ! 

The misfortunes of the artist soon 



spread throuch the city; it was soon 
known that he must quit his splendid 
hotel, and retire once more into the 
country; but, this time, not merely to 
solitude, but to poverty and wretchedness. 
The report met with the reception that 
such news always and everywhere meets; 
and, amid a few empty words of com- 
passion for his blindness, and many and 
loud reproaches, mingled with self-gra- 
tulation on the penetration that had long 
predicted his inevitable ruin, Louis Deys- 
ter prepared to quit, Bruges. 

He was engaged in calculating how 
long he could contrive to subsist, with 
his two daughters, on the small sum raised 
by the sale of his furniture and a few 
remaining pictures, when the aged Roclof, 
who had been for weeks confined by ill- 
ness, entered his apartment. 

" You must have thought I was dead, 
dear friend, else you never could have 
formed your plans without any reference 
to me. Can you, indeed, doubt my 
friendship to such a degree as to seek an 
asylum anywhere but with me? My 
house must be your home, and the pavi- 
lion of Rubens is still your own. Would 
that I could do more for you, dear friend, 
but you know the claims of my large 
family." 

Deyster was once again installed in 
the burgomaster*s house. That house 
which he had entered fifteen years be- 
fore, flushed with hope of fame and for- 
tune, he now entered a dependent upon 
its.master's bounty. 

For four or five years Deyster inha- 
bited the pavilion of the burgomaster 
Roclof, and no one in Bruges troubled 
himself about the once popular and ad- 
mired artist. When met by accident, 
leaning on his daughter, who acted as 
the blind man's guide through the streets, 
he was greeted by the most compassionate 
with a few commonplace expressions of 
pity, while too often the only notice taken 
of him was the deserved, but not less 
bitter reproach — " After all, it is his own 
fault. He has brought this ruin upon 
his own head." 

One day the burgomaster Roclof an- 
nounced to the amateurs of the city that 
he had just obtained possession of a very 
valuable picture, and invited them to 
come and see it. The citizens, amongst 
whom were some distinguished connois- 
seurs, assembled at the appointed hour 
in the gallery, where, as on the former 
occasion, the veil was i-emoved from a 
painting, which was no sooner beheld 
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than a murmur of admiration ran through 
the circle of spectators. The picture was 
*'The Resurrection of the Saviour/' 

" Louis Deyster has recovered his 
sight," exclaimed one of the greatest 
connoisseurs present; " the picture has all 
his peculiar characteristics. The style 
of design, so exquisitely accordant with 
the forms ; the striking character of every 
head; the hright, warm colouring, and 
that knowledge of the chiar* oscuro which 
no artist has ever possessed in a higher 
degree ; — this picture, I do not hesitate 
to say, can be from no hand but that of 
Louis Deyster." 

The burgomaster, laying his finger on 
a fold in tne drapery, to show that the 
colouring was yet quite fresh, merely 
said— "The picture was finished only 
last night." 

"Then he must have recovered his 
sight," repMited the amateur, " for none 
but himself could have produced it. And 
never before did he produce anything 
approaching to it — never before did he 
attain such power of execution — such 
elevation of conception." 

" Then, gentlemen, you would not 
think ten thousand florins too high a 
price to name." 

" I accept the terms," said one of the 
parties present. 

Roclof opened a door leading from 
the gallery, and introduced the blind 
Louis Deyster and his daughter Anna. 
" It has not been the will of our heavenly 
Father to restore sight to our friend 
Deyster," said the burgomaster, " but he 
has graciously given him abundant con- 
solation in a daughter, as noble in mind 
as she is fair to look upon. She it is who 
has painted the picture you so much 
admire. This young maiden, with her 
downcast eyes and blushing cheek, shrink- 
ing from your applause, has not only with 
noble fortitude endured the privation of 
all the luxury in the lap of which she has 
been brought up, but with still nobler 
energy exerted herself to avert from her 
suffering parent the evils of poverty. 
Continually with him — for never could 
she be tempted from his side — she en- 
treated him to teach her the secrets of 
his art. The blind man once more saw 
with the eyes of his child — the artist once 
more used his pencil with her fingers. 
For her father and for her sister she has 
been labouring, and to-day she obtains 
the reward of her perseverance and filial 
devotedness. Love has inspired her 
labours, and love will find their best] 



recompense in bestowing their fruits 
upon its cherished object. Who is there 
amongst us that can refuse the tribute of 
his respectful admiration to this noble 
young creature?" 

And, as he spoke, he bowed bis head 
in respectful homage, and with one im- 
pulse the assembled citizens bent before 
Anna, down whose blushing cheeks now 
flowed fast the tears of happy emotion. 
Suddenly the blind father stretched out 
his arms, and drew her to his bosom, then 
held her at a little distance as if in vain 
effort to trace once again her features, 
and again clasped her to his bosom, cry- 
ing—** Deign, O my God, deign to bless 
her, and return into her bosom all that 
she has been of blessing and happiness 
to mo, unworthy as I am." 

And the father's prayer was heard. 
Anna Deyster soon acquired celebrity as 
an artist and a substantial fortune. The 
heads of many noble families solicited 
for their sons the hand of one who was 
justly regarded as not alone the most 
celebrated of Flemish maidens, but the 
" wisest, most virtuous, discreetest, best." 

" I must live for my father," was 
her invariable reply; and that father, 
who lived but in her presence, sat ever 
by her side, "listening to her painting," 
as he said ; for the delight of seeing her 

E reductions was never to be his. It is, 
owever, stated that, from that delicacy 
of touch which the blind so often acquire, 
he had the power of judging of his 
daughter's pictures in lightly passing his 
fingers over the canvass when the colours 
were dry ; and to the suggestions he was 
thus enabled to give, Anna Deyster owed 
much of her perfection in the art. 

L. 



REVIVAL AT THE KIRK OP SHOTTS. 

The impulse given by this revival con- 
tinued from 1625 to 1630, when it was 
followed by a similar effusion of the in- 
fluences of the Spirit in another part of 
the country. This took place at the Kirk 
of Sliotts. And here also it is observable 
that the honour of originating the revival 
was reserved not to the minister of the 
parish, though a good man, but to one of 
those faithful servants who suffered for 
their nonconformity to the innovations of 
the time ; the Lord thus signally accom- 
plishing his word, ''Them that honour 
me, I will honour." The circumstances 
which led to this revival were the fol- 
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lowing : — Some ladies of rank who had 
occasion to travel that way, had received 
civilities at different times from Mr. 
Hance, the minister of Shotts; and on 
one occasion, when their carriage broke 
down near the manse, he kindly invited 
them to alight, and remain till it was 
repaired. During their stay they noticed 
that the house was much dilapidated, and 
in return for his attentions, they got a 
new manse erected for him in a better 
situation. Mr. Hance, on receiving so 
substantial a favour, waited on the ladies 
to thank them, and wished to know if 
there was anything he could do to testify 
his gratitude. It is pleasing to know that 
at this time, as well as afterwards, the 
noblest of the daughters of Scotland dis- 
tinguished themselves by their zeal in 
the cause of religion. These ladies loved 
the gospel, and the persecuted ministers 
who were contending for its purity. They, 
therefore, gladly seized the opportunity 
of asking Mr. Hance to invite such of 
them as they named to assist at the 
sacrament, that they might enjoy the 
benefit of their ministrations, and afford 
to others an opportunity of partaking in 
a privilege at this time rarely enjoyed. 
The minister gladly consented ; and in- 
formation of it spreading abroad, an im- 
mense concourse of people gathered from 
all parts to attend the dispensation of the 
ordinance, which was fixed for sabbath 
the 20th of June, 1630. 

Among the ministers invited on this 
occasion, at the request of these ladies, 
were the noble and venerable champion, 
Robert Bruce, of Kinnaird, who was still 
able to preach with his wonted majesty 
and authority, and John Livingstone, 
chaplain to the countess of Wigton, who 
was afterwards settled some time in Ire- 
land, but who at present was only a 
preacher, and about twenty-seven years 
of age. Much of the spirit of light and 
love was imparted during the services of 
the communion sabbath ; and so filled 
were the communicants with the joy and 
peace which they had experienced, that, 
instead of retiring to rest, they joined to- 
gether in small companies, and spent the 
whole night in devotional exercises. 

It had not been usual before this time 
to have service on the Monday after the 
dispensation of the Lord's supper; but 
God had vouchsafed so much of his gra- 
cious presence on the preceding days of 
this solemnity, that they knew not how 
to part on this Monday without thanks- 
giving and praise. John Livingstone 



was with difficulty prevailed on to preach 
the sermon. In the memoirs of his life, 
written by himself, he gives the following 
memorandum in reference to this dis- 
course : " The one day in " all my life 
wherein I found most of the presence of 
God in preaching was on a Monday after 
the communion, preaching in the church- 
yard of Shotts, June 21, 1630. The 
night before, I had been with some Chris- 
tians, who spent the night in prayer and 
conference. When I was alone in the 
fields, about eight or nine of the clock in 
the morning, before we were to go to 
sermon, there came such a misgiving of 
spirit upon me, considering my unworthi- 
ness and weakness, and the multitude 
and expectation of the people, that I was 
consulting with myself to have stolen 
away somewhere and declined that day's 
preaching, but that I thought I durst not 
so far distrust God, and so went to ser- 
mon, and got good assistance about an 
hour and a half upon the points which I 
had meditated on : < Then will I sprinkle 
clean water upon you, and ye shall be 
clean : from all your filthiness, and from 
all your idols, will I cleanse you. A new 
heart also will I give you, and a new 
spirit will I put within you : and I will 
take away the stony heart out of your 
flesh, and I will give you an heart of 
flesh,' Ezek. xxxvi. 25, 26. And in the 
end, offering to close with some words 
of exhortation, I was led on about an 
hour's time, in a strain of exhortation 
and warning, with such liberty and melt- 
ing of heart, as I never had the like in 
public all my lifetime."* 

To this sermon, under the blessing of 
God, no less than five hundred people 
ascribed their conversion ; and in grati- 
tude for such a remarkable token of the 
Divine countenance on this day, the church 
of Scotland has ever since devoted a part 
of the Monday after a communion sabbath 
to the duty of public thanksgiving. 

Some remarkable incidents occurred 
on that Monday ; one of which, as illus- 
trating the striking effect produced by 
Mr. Livingstone's discourse, may be now 
related : "Three young gentlemen belong- 
ing to Glasgow had made an appointment 
to go to Edinburgh to attend some public 
amusements. Having alighted at Shotts 
to take breakfast, one of their number 
proposed to go and hear a sermon — ^pro- 
bably more from curiosity than any other 
motive ; and for greater expedition, they 
arranged to come away at the end of the 
« ** Life of Mr. John Livingstone," p. 14. 
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Bwmvn, hefort tbe last prayer* But the 
power of God aoeompanying the lermon 
wfw eo Itlt hy them, that they could not 
go away till all wag over. When they 
returned to take their horses, they called 
for tome relreshment before they mounted ; 
but when it was set upon the table, they 
all looked to one another, none of them 
daring ta touch it till a hlessing was 
asked) and as they were not accustomed 
formerly ta attend to such things, one of 
tham at last said, ' I think we should ask 
a blessing to our drink.' The others 
assented at once to this proposal, and 
put ^t on ont of their number to do it, to 
which ha readily consented; and when 
they had done, they could not rise till 
another bad returned thanks. They went 
on their way more sedately than they 
used to do, nut none of them mentioned 
their inward epncem to the others, only 
now and then one would say, * Was it 
not a great sermon we heard ? * another 
would answer, * I never heard the like of 
it.' They went to Edinburgh, but instead 
of waiting on diversions or company, they 
kept their rnoms the greater part of the 
tima they were there, which was only 
about two days, when they were all quite 
weary of Edinburgh, and proposed to 
return home. Upon the way home they 
did not discover the state of their minds 
to one another; and after arriving in 
Glnsgow they kept themselves very much 
retired, coming seldom out. At last, one 
of them made a visit to his friend, and 
declared to him what God had done for 
htm at the Kirk of Shotts. The other 
frankly owned the concern that he had 
been brought under at the same time ; 
and both of them proceeding to the third, 
and finding him in the same state of 
mind, they all three agreed to have a 
fellowship- meeting. They continued to 
maintain a practice suitable to their pro- 
fession for the remainder of their lives, 
and became eminently useful in their 
day and generation."* 

From this, and other well-attested in- 
stances, it appears that the revival on 
this occasion was not characterized by 
those excesses which have brought dis- 
credit on similar scenes in our own country 
and elsewhere. The word of God sank 
deep into the hearts of the hearers, forcing 
them to retire, like the stricken deer, 
into solitude, there to weep and mourn 
till the dart was extracted bv the hand 
that had launched it, and the balm of 

* Gillie's " HiBt. Collections," vol. !., pp. 808— 
811. ■ 



consolation was poured into the bkodhig 
wound. It waa some Hme hefora ike 
modesty of the converta would permit 
them to pwn the change wsousht upon 
them, til), like the spring of (iving water, 
which cannot be controlled or conoealed, 
the grace of God evinced ife powei by 
burenng from the once '< stony heart,** 
and pouring itself forth in the bum, 
peaceful, and fruitfol stream of a^holy 
conversation. — From M^CrU^s SSiSieteM 
of ScoUiih Church SUtori^^ ^ 



CnaisT's knowledge of his people 
implies the closest ana most tender #^- 
pathy, '' The Lord Is good ; a stveng- 
hold in the day of trouble ;' and ie 
knoweth them that trust in htm.*' He 
can truly ** have compassion ;V he pan oo« 
suffer with them, individually and per- 
sonally, because he was a mop, and *has 
our human nature still, glorified indeed, 
but yet really human. He knows what 
is in man, not merely from his qmnisoient 
facultv, but from the results of actual 
experience. Great is the coiiii>rt,' be- 
loved brethren in the Lord, ^om this 
sympathy of our risen and ascended 
Head. He feels for the afflicted mem- 
bers of his mystical body ; he knows their 
every burden ; he hears their sighs ; he 
sees their tears ; he counts their sorrows | 
he is present with each. Are ihey 
tempted? — so was He. Are they afflicted 
in body ? — so was He. Are they subject to 
the contradiction of sinners ? — ^so was He. 
'< In all things he was made like unto his 
brethren (sin only excepted), that he 
might be a merciful and faithful High 
Priest in things pertaining to God." Be- 
lieve this, and take comfort ; believe 
this, and he strong ; yea, be strong. You 
may conceive, brethren, in a moment of 
desolation, or upbelief, or temptation, 
that you stand alone, an isolated wanderer 
in the journey of life; that you fight 
single-handed the fight of faith; that 
your case is peculiar, beyond the reach 
of the compassion and aid of man. Or 
again, it may be your trying dispensation 
to meet with the suspicions of your best 
friends, to have your motives misunder- 
stood, and your behaviour attnbuted to 
unworthy designs. But yet the good 
Shepherd knows his sheep. Their wit- 
ness is in heaven; their record is on 
high : he putteth tneir tears into his bottle. 
The very nairs of their head are all num- 
bered; their names are written in the 
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book of life. H« markt his own ; and 
though many a seeming let and hindrance 
may hefall them in their passage through 
the wilderness^; though often what we 
might call an untoward and most un- 
fortunate circumstance may arise ; though 
the lion may roar, and the wolf seek to 
scatter the nook ; sUlI^ while they walk 
in his ways, they are safe in the Shep- 
herd's keeping; for he has given his 
faithful word of promise, ** My sheep 
hear my voice, and I know them, and 
they follow me : and I give unto them 
eternal life ; and they shall never perish, 
neither shall any man pluck them out of 
my hand." Oh, dear brethren ! is it 
nothing to have such an almighty Friend, 
always sincere, always compassionate, 
always the same ? And havmg such a 
refuge and strength, such a very present 
help in trouble, why are we so prone to 
run to human sources of consolation, 
those ''broken cisterns which can hold 
no water?" Are we indeed undone, 
when we have none but our God to look 
to? Is our case absolutely desperate, 
because we are reduced to the simple 
necessity of entire reliance on the sym- 
pathy of Jesus ? Can the believer con- 
sider himself destitute and friendless, who 
leans on the single arm of the world's 
Creator, and has nothing to confide in 
but God's heart of love? <'He hath 
said, I will never leave thee, nor for- 
sake thee;" and he is ** Jesus Christ the 
same yesterday, and to-day, and for ever :" 
** so that we may boldly say, The Lord 
if my helper, and I will not fear what 
man shall do unto me." — John Hamilton 
Fonyih. 

METALS OF 8CRIPTUBE. 

LEAD, 

** Oh tbat my words were now written ! Oh that 

they were printed in a book! That they were 

graven with an iron pen and lead in the rock for 

ever ! *'— Job xix. 2d| 24. 

This well-known metal is designated 
in the Hebrew language ouphreth, or 
opAretk; and in the Septuagint, molibdoa. 
It appears to have been known and in 
use at a very early period. Though 
traces of lead have not hitherto ** been 
found within the limits of the land of 
Palestine," yet " ancient lead-mines, in 
which the ore has been exhausted by 
working, have been discovered by Mr. 
Burton In the mountains between the 
Red Sea and the Nile ; and lead is also 
said to exist at a small place called ShefT, 
near Mount Sinai."* Hence it may easily 
* Dr. Kitto'i ** BibUcal Cyclopaedia." 



be conceived as probable that Mo^ was 
acquainted with the latter, or }\ki wit- 
nessed the working of the mmes in Bgypt. 
This may have led to the introduction of 
a metaphor, derived from the weighty 
character cl that metal, to denote the 
utter de)itruotioQ of Pharoah and his 
host in the Eed Sea* " They sank a$ 
had in the mighty waters," £xod* xv. 10. 
The weights of the Hebrews were ealled 
"stones," and were probably usually 
such. There is, l^owev^r, in Amos vii 
7, 8, an allusion to a plumhline (in the 
Arabic, anach, lead), and also in Acts 
xxvii. ^8. 

Xead is more abundant than any other 
metal excepting iron; and is found in 
the ova state mixed with other mine- 
rals* It is soft, and easily reduced to 
powder or a liquid state. The Hebrew 
denomination, ophreth, is deriYed from 
a word signifying to reduce to dust or 
powder^ <*A quantity of lead set over 
the fire in an iron ladle, no sooner begins 
to run, than its surface appears exceed- 
ingly bright, and shines like mercury; 
but its face soon alters, and you discover 
a cloud thereon, which gradually in- 
creases till the whole surface appears 
darkened with a dusty scoria (or scum)." 
If this be blown away, another cloud 
covers the surface, as before, and so on 
till the lead is entirely calcined. A 
hotter fire will convert this dust into 
glass, and it will vitrify other metals, 
excepting true gold and silver. It is 
used in the manufacture of flint glass, 
and is also employed for testing, gold 
and silver. " It vitrifies," says Boer- 
haave, ** with the baser metals, and 
carries them along with it from the cavity 
of the test, thus leaving only gold and 
silver separate from the rest." Before 
the discovery of quicksilver, it was used 
for the purpose above referred to. Aga- 
tharctdes alludes to this subject very 
forcibly : — " With the gold particles they 
mix lead in a certain proportion, lumps 
of salt, a little tin and barley-bran, and 
putting a cover on: the jar that fits tight, 
and smearing it all over, they burn it in 
a furnace five days and nights. On the 
sixth, they cool the vessel, and take out 
the gold, which they find somewhat dimi- 
nished in quantity (the alloys being dis- 
sipated) : ail the other substances entirely 
disappear." How beautifully does this 
language illustrate the word of the Lord 
by the prophet Jeremiah : 

" The lead is consumed of the fire; 
The founder meiteth in vain : 
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For the wicked are not plucked away. 
Reprobate (or refase) silver shall men call them, 
Because the Lord hath rejected them." — 

JxB. vi. 29t SO. 

In 2 Kings ix. 30, and Jer. iv. 30, a 
powder called pouk is referred to, which 
is made of lead ore, or the plumbago of 
thick lead. Keren-happuch, the name 
which Job gave to his youngest daughter, 
which signifies the horn of pouk, or lead 
ore, seems to relate to the practice 
which obtained among females of paint- 
ing the eyelids. Dr. Shaw says, << it 
is a rich lead ore pounded into an 
impalpable powder, that imparted a 
jetty blackness to the eyelid, and set 
off the whiteness of the eye to great ad- 
vantage. This singular and hazardous 
operation is performed by dipping first 
into the powder a small wooden bodkin 
of the thickness of a quill, and then 
drawing it afterwards through the eyelids 
over the ball of the eye." From this 
statement we may form some conception 
of what the prophets intended by ** rent- 
ing the eyes " (not as we render it, with 
painting^ but) with lead ore. ** The sooty 
colour which is thus communicated to 
the eyes, is thought to add a wonderful 
gracefulness to persons of all complexions. 
The Egyptians practised this tinging the 
eyelids." Dr. Shaw saw, "among other 
curiosities taken out of the catacombs 
relating to the Egyptian women, a joint 
of the common reed, or donax, which 
contained one of these bodkins, and an 
ounce or more of this powder, agreeably 
to the fashion and practice of modern 
times. The Greeks and Persians also 
adopted this custom." 

The frequent allusions in the book of 
Job to the metals indicate an acquaint- 
ance with their particular uses. The 
passage quoted at the commencement of 
this article has given rise to much discus- 
sion, and various interpretations have 
been given. Some consider that it should 
be read " with an iron pen and with the 
stone of ophreih in the rock." Others 
suppose that if lead be intended, its use 
might have been for a mallet to drive the 
iron chisel, so as to make an inscription 
on the rock. Roberts is of opinion that 
the fact of lead being used may allude to 
the fixing of the stone by means of that 
metal. '' In all parts of the east are to 
he found records thus written, many of 
which cannot now be deciphered, being 
in languages not now understood. It is 
proverbial to say, *The words of the 
wise are written on stone.' 'Learning 
for the young is like writing on stone.'" 



Rosenmiiller <' supposes that the molten 
lead was to be poured into letters sculp- 
tured on stone with an iron chisel, in 
order to raise the inscription." This 
seems to be the idea entertained by our 
translators. Barnes renders the passage 
— •* Oh that my words were now written ! 
Oh that they were engraved on a tablet I 
That, with an iron graver, and with lead, 
they were' engraven on a rock for ever." 
" The translator of Rosenmiiller (in Bib. 
Cab. xxvii. 64) considers that the poetical 
force of the passage has been overlooked 
by interpreter^." Job seems not to have 
drawn his image from anything he had 
actually seen executed : he only wishes 
to express in the strongest possible lan- 
guage the durability due to his words ; 
and accordingly he says — '' May the pen 
be iron, and the ink be lead, with which 
they are written on an everlasting rock ;" 
that is, ** Let them not be written with 
ordinary perishable materials." The point 
of interest in the passage appears to be 
the advanced stage of I dumssan civiliza- 
tion — the art of engraving on the rock, 
and writing on lead with an iron stile. The 
allusion of Job is rendered significant by 
the fact that rock inscriptions still exist in 
the region which is supposed to have been 
the scene of this poem. The language of 
Job — " Oh that they were printed or writ- 
ten in a book I " seems to intimate it as pro- 
bable that the Idumsean records were en- 
graved on leaden tablets. Pliny affirms 
that the practice of writing on lead was 
of high antiquity, and was used in record- 
ing public transactions. Montfaucon, a 
celebrated French author, states that, in 
1669, he bought at Rome a book entirely 
of lead, about four inches long and three 
inches wide; the cover, the leaves, the 
stick inserted into the rings which held 
the leaves together, the hinges, and the 
nails, were all of lead.* It is not impro- 
bable, therefore, considering the civilized 
conditions of the Idumaeans at the period 
of Job's history, as gathered from the 
various allusions to the existing know- 
ledge of writing, engraving, commerce, 
astronomy, etc., that books or tablets of 
lead were then in use, besides the en- 
gravings on rocks. Well might Job wish 
the language which he uttered in the 
succeeding verses were written in impe- 
rishable materials : — " I know that my 
Redeemer liveth." Oh that such an 
assurance were graven on the tablets of 
our hearts — not with iron, not in lead, 
but by the Spirit of God ! H. H. 

* " Antiq. Expllq.," torn, ii 
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We extract the following 
from a volume of deep intereet, recently 
published, and entilled " Narrative of 
Sliipwrecks in the Royal Navy ;" 

The " Drake,"under the command of 
captain Charles Daker, had been de- 
spatched by the commander-in-chief on 
the Newfoundlaud Blation upon special 
duty to Halifax. 

Haviog accompliGhed the object of her 
mlsaioii there, she set sail again to return 
to St. John's on the morning of Tlmis- 
day, the 20lh of June, 1822. The wea- 
ther was unusually fine, the wind favour- 
able, and everything promised a short 
and prosperous voyage. 

Nothing occurred to retard the pro- 
gresi of the veBsel until Sunday morning, 
when the increasing thickness of the 
atmosphere betokened the approach of 
one of those heavy fogs which so fre- 
quently hover over the coast of New- 
foundland. 



But to return to our sad tale. Tuwardi 
noon, the weather cleared up fur about a 
quarter of an hour, allowing just suifi- 
cicnt time to get a good observation of 
the latitude, which, according to captain 
Baker's reckoning, made their position 
to he about ninety-one miles from Cape 
Race, and fifty -one from Cape St. 

Tbey continued to steer east till about 
six o'clock in the evening, when the 
breeze rather freshened, and the ship 
having Tun sixty miles since noon, she 
was hauled off to the south-east. 

The toe was then so dense that the 
men could not see more than twenty 
yards beyond the ship, but as captain 
Baker's orders were to use the utmost 
despatch, he determined to make the best 
of Ilia way. Every precaution was taken 
by using the lead, and by keeping a vigi- 
lant look out from every part of the ship. 
In this manner they proceeded, carefully 
feeling the way, until about half-past 
seven o'clock, when the look-out man 
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shouted " Breakers a>liead ! Hard a-8tar- 
board !" The ship was instantly hauled 
to the wind, but not being able to clear 
the danger on that tack, every effort was 
made to stay the vessel, but from the 
heavy sea, and whilst in stays, her itern 
took the breakers, and she immediately 
fell broadside on, the sea breaking eom- 
pletely over her. 

At the moment the ship itnick, every 
man was on deck, and there was luch an 
universal feeling of confidence in the 
commander, that, notwithstanding their 
extreme peril, not the slightest confusion 
ensued. Captain Baker s first order was 
to cut away the masts, so as to lighten 
the vessel, and perhaps afford means of 
saving some of tne crew. The order was 
promptly executed, but, unhapnilvt with- 
out producing the desired result, for in a 
few moments the ship bilged, and the 
destruction of the whole crew seemed to 
be inevitable. 

Captain Baker then ordered the cutter 
to be launched ; but they had scarcely got 
over the gang-way before she sank. It 
was a time of terrible anxiety for both 
officers and men ; fur, from the dense- 
ness of the fog, they could not form a 
conjecture as to their actual position, 
whilst the crashing of the masts, the 
strain of the vessel upon the rocks, and 
the roar of the waters as they swept over 
the decks, added to the horrors of the 
scene. 

Captain Baker was as calm and self- 
possessed as if nothing unusual had 
occurred, whilst the eyes of the men 
were fixed upon him, and they were ready 
to obey every command with the same 
promptitude as when performing the 
usual routine of ship's duty. 

Fortunately a small rock was dis- 
covered through the mist, and as it 
seemed to be at no great distance, it pre- 
sented a means of escape from the most 
pressing danger. Without a moment's 
hesitation, a man of the name of Leo- 
nard sprang forward, and seizing a lead- 
line, jumped into the sea ; but the cur- 
rent setting directly against him to the 
northward, his efforts were unavailing, 
and with difficulty he was dragged on 
board again. 

It might be supposed that Leo- 
nard's failure would have damped the 
spirits of the men, and deterred them 
from a second attempt. But it seems 
to have had a contrary effect, and to 
have stirred them up to renewed exer- 
tion. A consultation was held as to the 



next steps to be taken. The only hope 
that remained was in the gig (the jolly- 
boat having been wa^ied away), when 
Turner, the boatswain, as brave a fel- 
low as ever breathed, volunteered to 
make the attempt. He secured a rope 
round his body, and was then lower^ed 
intd the boat. The tackling was let go, 
the men gave a cheer, and the boat, 
with its occupant, was borne away by 
the current. 

W)th intense anxiety the men on the 
wreck watched Turner, who had been 
carried in the boat to within a few feet of 
the rock: the boatswain, however, re- 
tained his presence of mind; he kept 
hold of the rope when dashed out of the 
boat, and succeeded in scrambling up the 
eiiff*. 

In the mean time^ the waves were 
making heavy breaches over the ship ; 
the prew clung by the ropes on the fore- 
castle ; each succeeding wave threatened 
them all with destruction, when a tremen- 
dous sea lilted her quarter over the rock on 
which she had at first struck, and carried 
her close to that on which the boatswain 
stood. The fore- castle, which up to this 
time had been the only sheltered part of 
the ship, was now abandoned for the 
poop ; and as captain Baker saw no 
chance of saving the vessel, he deter- 
mined to remove the people from her if 
possible. 

Calling his officers and men around 
him, he communicated to them his inten- 
tions, and pointed out the best means of 
securing their safety. lie then ordered 
every man to make the best of hi3 way 
from the wreck to the rock. Now, for 
the first time, his orders were not 
promptly obeyed ; all the crew, to a man, 
refused to leave the wreck unless captain 
Baker would precede them. There was 
a simultaneous burst of feeling that did 
honour alike to the commander and the 
men. To the former, in that he had so 
gained the affection and respect of his 
people ; and to the latter, inasmuch as 
they knew bow to appreciate such an 
officer. 

Never was good discipline displayed in 
a more conspicuous manner. No argu- 
ment or entreaty could prevail on captain 
Baker to change his resolution. He 
again directed the men to quit the vessel, 
calmly observing that his life was the 
least and last consideration. The men, 
upon hearing this reiterated command, 
stepped severally from the poop to the 
rock with as much order as if they had 
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been leaving a eliip under ordinary cir- 
cumstances. 

Unhappily, a few of them perisbed in 
the attempt; amongst these was lieu- 
tenant Stanley, who, being benumbed 
with cold, was unable to set a firm foot- 
ing, and was swept away by the current, 
his companions, with every inclination, 
had not the power to save him ; he strug- 
gled for a few moments, was dashed with 
irresistible force against the rocks, and 
the receding wave divulged its victim. 

When he had seen every man clear of 
the wreck, and not till then, did captain 
Baker join his crew. 

As soon as they had time to look about 
them, the ship's compaliy perceived that 
they were on an isolated rock, separated 
from the mainland by a few fathoms. 
The rock rose some feet above the sea, 
but to their horror they perceived that 
it would be covered at high-water. It 
seemed as if they were rescued from one 
fearful catastrophe, only to perish by a 
more cruel and protracted fate. They* 
watched the waters rise inch by inch 
around them, appalled by the feeling 
that those waters must sooner or later 
close over them for ever, and that nothing 
could save them except the outstretched 
arm of Him who could bid the waves be 
stayed, and say to the stormy winds, 
" Be still!** Every man is more or less 
courageous under circumstances of dan- 
ger when it is attended by excitement — 
such as that of the battle-field. There 
is a courage which springs from com- 
panionship in danger, and a courage 
derived from the fear of shame; but the 
' test of true valour is a scene like that 
"we have described. There was no room 
for a display of the adventitious bravery 
which often becomes in reality the thing 
it strives to appear. No man there could 
reproach his neighbour if his cheek 
should blanch and his lip quiver; all 
are alike appalled, but the well-regulated 
mind rises superior to the rest. Such was 
the case with captahi Baker. Although 
he could not conceal from himself that 
their condition was almost hopeless, he 
continued by his voice to encourage the 
timid, and by his arm to support the 
weak. 

By degrees, the fog had partially dis- 
persed, and as the dawn began to break, 
a dreary prospect was displayed. The 
haggard countenances and lacerated 
limbs of the men, told the sufferings they 
had endured, whilst the breakers, which 
they had only heard before, became dis- 



tinctly visible. Still the devoted crew, 
following the example of their com- 
mander, uttered no complaint. They 
were ready to meet death, yet they felt 
it hard to die without a struggle. The 
tide was rising rapidly, and if anything 
was to be done, it must be done instantl}'. 
The boatswain, who had never lost hold 
of the rope, determined at all hazards to 
make another efiTort to save his comrades, 
or to perish in the attempt. 

Having caused one end of the rope to 
be made fast roimd his body, and com- 
mitting himself to the protection of the 
Almighty, he plunged into the sea, and 
struck out in the direction of the opposite 
shore. 

It .was an awful moment to those who 
were left behind ; and in breathless sus- 
pense they waited the result of the dar- 
ing attempt. All depended upon the 
strength of his arm. At one moment, he 
was seen rising on the crest of the 
wave^ at the next, he disappeared in the 
trough of the sea; but in spite of the 
raging surf, and of every other ob- 
stacle, he reached the shore, and an 
inspiring cheer announced his safety to 
his contrades. 

As soon as he had recovered his breath 
and strength, he went to the nearest point 
opposite the rock, and, watching his 
opportunity, he cast one end of the line 
across to his companions. Fortunately 
it reached the rock, and was gladly 
seized, btit it proved to be only long 
enough to allow of one man holding it 
on the shore, and another on the rock at 
arms' length. It may be imagined with 
what joy this slender means of deliver- 
ance was welcomed by all. The tide 
had made rapid advances ; the waves, 
as if impatient for their prey, threw the 
white surf aloft, and dashed over the 
rock. 

Would that we could do justice to the 
noble courage and conduct displayed by 
the crew of the "Drake." Instead of rush- 
ing to the rope, as many would have done 
under similar circumstances, not a man 
moved until he was commanded to do so 
by captain Baker. Had the slightest 
hesitation appeared on the part of the 
commander, or any want of presence of 
mind in the men, a tumultuous rush 
would have ensued, the rope, held as it 
was with difficulty by the outstretched 
hand, would inevitably have been lost in 
the struggle, — and then all would have 
perished. 

But good order, good discipline, an4 
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good feeling triumphed over every selfish 
fear and natural instinct of self-preserva- 
tion ; and to the honour of British sailors 
be it recorded, that each individual 
man of the crew, before he availed him- 
self of the means of rescue, urged his 
captain to provide for his own safety first, 
by leading the way. But captain Baker 
turned a deaf ear to every persuasion, 
and gave but one answer to all, '< I will 
never leave the rock until every soul is 
safe." 

In vain the men redoubled their en- 
treaties that he would go ; they were of 
no avail; the intrepid officer was sted- 
fast in his purpose. There was no time 
for further discussion or delay. One by 
one the men slipped from the rock upon 
the rope, and by this assistance forty-four 
out of fifty succeeded in gaining the 
opposite shore. Unfortunately, amongst 
the six who remained, one was a woman. 
This poor creature, completely prostrate 
from the suiFerings she had endured, lay 
stretched upon the cold rock, almost life- 
less. To desert her was impossible; to 
convey her to the shore seemed equally 
impossible. £ach moment of delay was 
fraught with destruction. A brave fellow, 
in the generosity of despair, when his 
turn came to quit the rock, took the 
woman in his arms, grasped the rope, and 
began the perilous transit. Alas! he 
was not permitted to gain the desired 
shore. When he had made about half 
the distance, the rope parted ; not being 
strong enough to sustain the additional 
weight and strain — it broke; the seaman 
and his burden were seen but for an 
instant, and then swallowed up in the 
foaming eddies. With them perished the 
last means of preservation that remained 
for captain Baker, and those who were 
with him on the rock. Their communi- 
cation with the mainland was cut off; 
the water rose, and the surf increased 
every moment ; all hope was gone ; — and 
for them a few minutes more must end 
" life's long voyage." 

The men on shore tried every means 
in their power to save them. They tied 
every handkerchief, and available mate- 
rial together to replace the lost rope ; but 
their efforts were fruitless, and they could 
not get length enough to reach the rock. 
A party was despatched in search of 
help. They found a farm-house; and 
while they were in search of a rope, 
those who stayed to watch the fate of 
their loved and respected commander and 
his three companions, saw wave after 



wave rise higher and higher. At one 
moment, the sufferers disappeared in the 
foam and spray ; the bravest shuddered 
and closed his eyes on the scene. Again, 
as spell-bound, he looked ; the wave had 
receded — ^they still lived, and rose above 
the waters. Again and again it was 
thus ; but hope grew fainter and fainter. 
We can scarcely bring our narrative to 
an end; tears moisten our page; but the 
painful sequel must be told. The fatal 
billow came at last which bore them from 
time into eternity — all was over ! When 
the party returned from their inland 
search, not a vestige of the rock, or of 
those departed men, was to be seen. 



THE STEWARDSHIP OFt WEALTH. 
NO. 1. THOMAS WILSON, OF HIGHBURY. 

It is a common remark, that " Reli- 

fion is life" — a hidden life, it is true, 
ut a life made manifest by works. 
Until the Spirit of God breathes upon 
the soul of man, and awakens it, he is 
graphically described in Scripture as 
dead. He is ''dead in trespasses and 
sins." His works are ''dead wotks." 
But when he receives into his heart, by a 
true and living faith, the "one blessed 
truth for salvation," that "the kingdom 
of heaven is open to all believers;" that 
" Christ is the end of the law for right- 
eousness to every one that believeth;" 
that the blood of Jesus Christ, and that 
"blood alone, cleanseth from all sin;" 
that the invitation is free to all, " whoso- 
ever will let him take of the water of life 
freely :" when, in short, he lays his sins, 
his works, himself, on Jesus — when he 
receives in return (wonderful exchange) 
that resurrection life which makes him a 
new creature : " Old things are passed 
away, behold, all things are become 
new." 

He is now on the first round of that 
ladder which leads from the desolate wil- 
derness to the regions of light and glory. 
But, is this all? Far from it. He is 
saved ; but the pathway to heaven is only 
discovered, and the career begun. He 
is reconciled ; but with the freest access 
to God, he must not pause until he re- 
ceives the triple crown of righteousness, 
life, and glory. He is sanctified, — the 
seal of God is upon him, — the new name 
is written upon his forehead ; but he must 
seek the unction of the Holy One ; — ^not 
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only "covet earnestly the best gifts,** but 
strive diligently to cultivate and use 
them. 

All the natural endowments of his mind 
— all the gifts of Providence, of nature, 
and of grace, must be called into exercise 
to extend the glory of his name who hath 
bought him with so costly a price. 

** As ye have received the gift, so use 
the same as good stewards of the mani- 
fold grace of God.'* 

These gifts are as manifold as the 
members of the body on which they are 
bestowed. Each has his talent according 
to the sovereign wisdom of the great 
Giver : •* To one is given by the Spirit 
the word of wisdom, to another the word 
of knowledge, to another faith (not only 
the faith which saves, but the faith which 
sustains, strengthens, animates), to an- 
other prophecy, to another discerning of 
spirits, to another divers kinds of tongues, 
to another the interpretation of tongues.** 
" Having then gifts differing according 
to the grace that is given to us ; whether 
prophecy, let us prophesy according to 
the proportion of faith ; or ministry, let 
us wait on our ministering ; or he that 
teacheth on teaching ; he that exhorteth 
on exhortation ; he that giveth let him do 
it with simplicity (liberally) ; he that ruleth 
with diligence; he that showeth mercy 
with cheerfulness.** 

^ See how varied are these talents. On 
one has been bestowed the comprehensive 
intellect which is able to grasp the 
powers of the human mind, and concen- 
trate them on great and noble objects. 
On another, the patient research, which, 
leading the mind to the pursuit of truth 
and knowledge, enables it to gather up 
the wisdom of ages and the accumulated 
learning of centuries. Another is gifted 
with a serene judgment, which becomes 
like a clue to lead the church through 
the intricate mazes of difficulty and trial 
in which it may have become entangled 
by the devices of Satan or the delusions 
of the world. Here, we see the discern- 
ing mind, which, penetrating the dark 
sophistries of a false philosophy, disen- 
tangles the ingenious web, and directs 
the soul to repose on the simple state- 
ments of the word of Jehovah. There, 
we behold another, tracing the disco- 
veries of past ages, and bringing the 
treasures of science and art as trophies to 
the foot of the cross. From one we hear 
the commanding oratory which rivets the 
attention, makes the scoffer serious, the 
trifler earnest, and drives the thoughtless 



into reflection. In another, we listen to 
the persuasive eloquence which melts the 
soul into tenderness, and, by the secret 
power of the Spirit, prepares the soil 
for the seed of life. On one is be- 
stowed the philanthropic spirit which 
traverses the world to ameliorate the 
condition of the outcast and the vicious, 
and stands firm, with undaunted front, 
before an educated, polished, and pow- 
erful senate, animated by motives of in- 
terest or policy, until the chains of the 
slave fall off, and the inalienable birth- 
right of man is at last assented to 
by the whole civilized world. Another, 
gifted with a refined imagination, 
gathers his illustrations of truth (often 
more forcible than the most powerful 
argument) from every work of art and 
every object in nature, or wreathes the 
flowers of poetry into a graceful garland. 
Other gift^, merging into the adorning 
graces of the gospel, are not less valu- 
able, — the fortitude which nothing can 
shake or surprise, the loving spirit, the 
patient forbearance, the untiring zeal, 
the persevering energy. 

There is one gift, however, external 
to and independent of all these, the right 
use of which is rarely studied or dis- 
played. We mean money. How sel- 
dom do Christians reckon this as a 
part of their stewardship, of which 
they will be required to render to their 
Lord a faithful account. And yet it 
is a talent, the importance of which can 
only truly be seen in the light of eter- 
nity. No gift of a Father's bounty tests 
the spiritual condition of a professed dis- 
ciple of Immanuel more than this. Its 
right use may incalculably extend the 
glory and kingdom of Christ, cause the 
widow*s heart to leap for joy, dry the 
orphan's tear, minister to the necessity 
of the saints, and, in a thousand name- 
less ways, turn sorrowinto joy, and assuage 
many of the innumerable ills to which 
mortality is heir. Nay, we are told that 
he who has built his hopes on the Rock of 
ages, and rests on the finished work of the 
atonement, may make such a use of the 
Mammon of unrighteousness -as that he 
may thus lay up treasure in heaven, and 
be the instrument of providing many to 
herald him in the pathway to glory, and 
joyfully greet his arrival into everlasting 
habitations. 

As example is more powerful than any 
other mode of appeal, we propose to lay 
before our readers sketches of individuals 
who, in commercial circles;^ were emi- 
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nendy distingubhed in modern times for 
Christian liberality : 

THOMAS WILSON, OF HIGHBURY. 

The annals of commercial liberality 
contain few brighter examples than that 
of Thomas Wilson. The son of parents 
who first listened to the gospel from the 
lips of Whitefield, and who lived to adorn 
its doctrines, he was early trained to 
moral virtue and Christian piety. He 
was born in the year 1764, and closed a 
long life of usefulness in the year 1842. 

Prom a child he was taught the Holy 
Scriptures, and brought up in the fear 
and admonition of the Lord. Educated 
in the most useful branches of a commer- 
cial education, at the age of fourteen he 
was apprenticed to his father, who was 
then at the head of a flourishing business 
in the ribbon trade, in the very centre 
of the city. After spending a few years 
in strict attention to business, he was 
admitted to partnership with his father 
and cousin, in the year 1785. 

While *< diligent in business," he was 
also " fervent in spirit, serving the Lord." 
Instead of devoting the whole of his time 
to secular pursuits, he reserved a portion 
of it for God and his cause. Having 
learned the lesson that " a man's life con- 
sisteth not in the abundance of the things 
which he possesseth,'' he did not make it 
the one great end, the sole object in life, 
** to buy, and sell, and get gain." He 
remembered the Giver, and ** consecrated 
his gain unto the Lord." 

That he early became conscientiously 
watchful against the eager, grasping spi- 
rit of trade, and habitually mindful of 
the uncertainty of riches, will appear 
from the following sentences written by 
him at the commencement of a private 
account-book begun in the year 1790 : — 

Prov. xxviii. 20, 22.— " He that maketh 
haste to be rich shall not be innocent." 
" He that hasteth to be rich hath an evil 
eye." 

Deut. viii. 18.— «'But thou shalt re- 
member the Lord thy God : for it is he 
that giveth thee power to get wealth." 

" If rich, be not too joyful in having, 
too solicitous in keeping, too anxious in 
increasing, nor too sorrowful in losing." 

** No man hath worldly things without 
their wings." 

" The first concern is to lay up trea- 
sure in heaven." 

The same sentences were frequently 
copied by him into subsequent account- 
books. 



Before I pass on to notice some in- 
stances of the way in which he bestowed 
his wealth, let me here remark that on 
all occasions he endeavoured to act upon 
the precept, and to realize the promise — 
*' In all thy ways acknowledge him, and 
He shall direct thy paths." In selecting 
a companion in marriage, he sought one 
who feared God, of whose real piety he 
could have no doubt, and who would be 
a true helpmate for him, not only in 
things temporal, but in things spiritual ; 
and who, to use his own words, ** had no 
taste for the company, fashions, or amuse- 
ments of this world." 

This important step taken, he began 
weU as a housekeeper, fitting up his house 
in a plain manner, not with costly furni- 
ture, or by adopting a superfluous style 
of ornament, but with simplicity, sparing 
nothing that would promote real' comfort 
or domestic happiness. 

He had too much independence of 
mind to become a servile follower of the 
world. He at once renounced customs 
and practices which did not commend 
themselves to his judgment or meet the 
approbation of his conscience. 

Many years of peace and usefulness 
succeeded his marriage. It was a period 
of much excitement. The earthquake 
which overturned the throne of France 
was felt in the most distant kingdoms of 
Europe. 

But it is a principle in the Divine 
government, that the inroads of evil and 
error shall ever be met by antagonistic 
truth : " Where sin abounded grace 
doth much more abound." And so it 
was here. The overflowings of ungod- 
liness were opposed by the revival of 
religion and the commencement of a 
new era in the church of Christ. Tbe 
Apocalyptic vision began to be fulfllied, 
the angel with the everlasting gospel 
flying in the midst of heaven to preach 
to the inhabitants of the world. All sec- 
tions of the church were roused to a sense 
of their responsibility to proclaim glad- 
tidings through a crucified Redeemer. 
The Baptist brethren led the way. That 
eminent evangelist, Andrew Fuller, made 
repeated visits to town to stir up the 
Christian world, and to collect funds for 
this great object. Thomas Wilson was 
among his most frequent auditors. On 
one of these occasions, Mr. Fuller 
preached from the text, " Cast thy 
bread upon the waters, and thou shalt 
find it after many days." The preacher 
pursued his theme with eloquence and 
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power, though somewhat quaintly. " What 
you give you should give liberally. It 
must be thy bread, that ^hich you 
yourself have occasion for, — other- 
wise it is only what the rich men cast 
to the dogs. We should act accord- 
ing to present ability. Those only who 
make it a business of doing good will 
ever accomplish it. There is a close con- 
nection between our present and future 
state : ' Thou shalt find it after many 
days.' There is no such safe place for 
hoarding as the relief of the necessi- 
tous : * Those who sow sparingly shall 
reap sparingly. Those who sow plenti- 
fully shall reap plentifully.* Take a knife 
and give a large slice out of the loaf! " 
The sermon made . a deep impression on 
the subject of this memoir. He had 
begun well, but this decided him. 

He went home resolved, in humble 
dependence on the Divine aid, to conse- 
crate himself, his time, his talents, his 
property to the Lord's service. He felt 
that what he had hitherto done had not 
amounted to that self-denial enjoined by 
God, and that it was his privilege, his 
interest, as well as his duty, to rise to a 
higher standard of liberality — to deny 
himself not only the luxuries, but what 
might be deemed by some the necessaries 
of life. This principle, conscientiously 
adopted, was honestly carried out. See 
the results. He became one of the foun- 
ders of that noble institution, the London 
Missionary Society, and liberally contri- 
huted to its funds. He was soon after 
elected treasurer of the evangelical Aca- 
demy at Hoxton, and aided greatly its 
enlargement. Under his management, 
the students increased from three to 
thirty, and its funds from 400/. to up- 
wards of 1,100/. in a few years. 

These were but the beginnings of effort. 
He now retired from business, and spent 
his whole time in praying, giving, labour- 
ing. He assisted in establishing schools 
for the poor. He was chairman of the 
preliminary meeting which resulted in 
the formation of the Religious Tract So- 
ciety, and assisted also in the formation 
of the Bible Society. He became a great 
builder and restorer of chapels. Reigate, 
Peterborough, Epsom, Hastings, Man- 
chester, Leeds, Bristol, Cheltenham, and 
many other places early received his aid 
— chapels being restored or erected 
chieBy through his assistance. 

These efforts engaged his attention 
throughout the remainder of his life. 
Tonbridge Chapel, in the New -road, 



Kentish Town, Paddington, Claremcnt, 
Craven, and Westminster chapels were 
built in the metropolis chiefly through 
his munificent liberality. In less than 
ten years, he had expended upwards of 
2,500/. in this cause in London alone. 

He confined not his efforts, however, 
to building houses for the assemblies of 
the saints ; the leading evangelical socie- 
ties engaged his sympathies and received 
his cordial support. 

But his great work was the superin- 
tendence of Highbury College, of which 
he may be said to have been the founder. 
To this useful institution he devoted the 
chief portion of his time. In a variety 
of ways, his purse was open to extend 
its influence and promote the useful- 
ness of those trained within its walls. 
Pious, talented, and earnest young men 
were sought for, placed by him with 
ministers in the country for preliminary 
study, and afterwards admitted into the 
college for ministerial training. It was 
Mr. Wilson's delight to watch their 
course, encourage them by his counsels, 
and then to assist in appointing them to 
situations of usefulness and honour in 
their Master's service. 

Nor were these efforts unsupported or 
unrequited. The gifted Thomas Spencer 
was amongt the earliest inmates of High- 
bury. This eminently talented and de- 
voted youth was introduced to the notice 
of Mr. Wilson in the year 1805. Struck 
with his interesting appearance and en- 
gaging manners, he placed him, at his 
own expense, under the care of the Rev. 
W. Hordle, of Harwich, who prepared 
him for the course of study pursued at 
Highbury. His subsequent history is 
known to all. After giving the most 
striking proofs of genius, he was engaged 
to preside over a congregational church 
at Liverpool. His ministry proved in 
the highest degree attractive; ministers 
as well as members of all sections of 
the church assembling to hear him. 
In a few months, his life and labours 
suddenly ceased. Brief as was his 
course, he had run well and received 
the prize. Many seals to his ministry 
lived to testify that Christ spoke in him 
indeed. To have been instrumental in 
helping such a labourer into the vine- 
yard might well be accounted the privi- 
lege of a life. 

In bringing this brief notice to a close, 
let me say, that although far from per- 
fect, his character combined meekness 
*with activity — gentleness with eeal. lie 
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was not only a liberal, but a prompt and 
cheerful giver. What he gave was given 
at oncei and in such a manner as to ope- 
rate as an example to others. 

Though benevolent to all, he preferred 
the souls of men to their bodies — home 
efforts to foreign. If he gave hundreds 
to foreign missions, he gave thousands at 
home. 

He acted fully out the principle of 
consecrating all his talents to the 
Saviour's cause. At one period of his 
life, he seems to have given away a third 
of his income — at a latter period, one- 
half. 

And what was the effect upon his own 
soul ? Eminentljr happy. He found that 
** the work of righteousness was peace, 
and the effect thereof was quietness and 
assurance for ever.*' " His peace flowed 
like a river, and his righteousness as the 
waves of the sea." His sun went down 
in the calmness of eventide, and all 
around was peace. "He went to his 
grave like as a shock of corn cometh in 
hs season." B. 



THE TEMPEST PROGNOSTICATOR. 

Amongst the many new and strange 
things shown at the Exhibition is the 
storm-foreteller. 

To a country with so vast a fleet, carry- 
ing at all times so many lives and so 
much property, and with such rock- 
bound coasts and dangerous channels, it 
is of infinite importance to be forewarned 
of storms. 

Let mariners have but warning when 
the wind is on its way, and the great 
deep becomes shorn of its terrors.* 

However clear the sky, and waveless 
the sea, no sailor will heave anchor when 
the storm-bell rings ; and if at sea, when 
notice is given of a gale, its circuit will 
be calculated and avoided, or, at all 
events, the ship be made ready to brave 
it out to the best advantage. But it is 
along the coast that dangers are most 
rife, and with timely notice of a storm 
the life-boats could be put out, steam- 
tugs got in readiness, and signals of 
coming danger hoisted. 

The barometer is but an uncertain in- 
dicator; its information comes too late 
in most cases to be acted upon. Dr. 
Merryweather, of Whitby, Yorkshire, 
has therefore contrived a new storm- 
foreteller, and both its utility of object 



and ingenuity have obtained him 
space for its exhibition in the Palace of 
Indiistry. 

Whoever has been at the pains to 
observe leeches must have been struck 
by their extraordinary perturbation at 
times. They will be either coiled up 
at the bottom of the vessel, or clinging to 
its sides low down ; when suddenly, with- 
out any apparent cause, all wake up, let 
go their hold, and commence swimming 
in all directions, rising one after another 
to the top of the water, and climbing up 
the sides of the vessels. Such move- 
ments have long been known to foretell a 
change of weather. 

The doctor quotes, in his essay expla- 
natory of his invention, a letter of the 
poet Cowper to his cousin. Lady Hesketh, 
Nov. lOtb, 1787, in which he says : 

" Yesterday it thundered, last night it 
lightened, and at three this morning I 
saw the sky red as a city in flames could 
have made it. I have a leech in a bottle 
that foretells all these prodigies and 
convulsions of nature. Not as you will 
naturally conjecture, by articulate utter- 
ance of oracular notices ; but by a variety 
of gesticulations, which here I have not 
room to give an account of. Sufiice it to 
say, that no change of weather surprises 
him, and that in point of the earliest and 
most accurate intellig^ce he is worth all 
the barometers in the world. None of 
them all, indeed, can make the least pre- 
tence to foretell thunder, a species of 
capacity of which he has given the most 
unequivocal evidence. 1 gave but 6d. 
for him, which is a sroat more than the 
market price, though he is, in fact, or 
rather would be, if leeches were not found 
in every ditch, an invaluable acquisi- 
tion." 

This weather sensitiveness of leeches 
the doctor has found means to turn to 
practical account. Every bottle on the 
stand has its leech, and a metallic tube, 
of a particular form, shellac-varnished 
inside, so that no metal can touch the 
leech. 

" Having thus far (says the inventor) 
advanced to my satisfaction, I found I 
had a difiiculty to contend with, and that 
was to know if the leeches entered the 
tubes during my absence, or in the 
nighttime ; for it is obvious such might 
occur without my knowledge, and render 
my experiments nugatory. I thought if 
I could get a leech to ring a bell, it 
would be curious enough ; but if I could 
manage to register such an operation, it 
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-would be most satisfactory. Both these 
objects I soon accomplished. As it would 
have been preposterous to have a bell for 
each leech, I placed a bell upon a pedestal 
erected on the centre of a circular plat- 
form; which bell was surrounded by 
twelve hammers. From each of these 
hammers was suspended a gilt chain, each 
of which played upon a pulley, which 
was placed in a disc, that was a little 
elevated above the circle of bottles. By 
this method, every leech could have com- 
munication with the bell. One half of 
the metallic tubes was left open, so that 
the interior was exposed ; across the 
entrance of each was placed a small piece 
of whalebone, which was held up by a 
piece of wire attached to its centre ; these 
wires were passed through the aperture 
at the top of each tube, and then hooked 
on to each chain. After having arranged 
this mouse-trap contrivance, into each 
bottle was poured rain-water, to the 
height of an inch and a half; and a leech 
placed in every bottle, which was to be 
its future residence ; and when influ- 
enced by the electro-magnetic state of 
the atmosphere, a number of the leeches 
ascended into the tubes, in doing which 
they dislodged the whalebone, and caused 
the bell to ring. 

" The apparatus being now ready for 
action, I beheld an atmospheric electro- 
magnetic telegraph, which would com- 
municate to me, at all times, processes 
that were taking place in the higher 
regions of the atmosphere, and for hun- 
dreds of miles in extent, and would 
enable me to foretell, with unerring cer- 
tainty, any storm that was preparing to 
take place. The leeches appear to be 
invited to mount into their respective 
helfries, to participate in that discharge 
or descent of free caloric, termed electro- 
magnetism, which had previously been 
carried up into the atmosphere by eva- 
poration and radiation." 

For the future, therefore, we are to 
look upon leeches as life-savers, not by 
the old and all-but-exploded practice of 
sucking away from those who used their 
utmost strength to battle with injury or 
disease the vital blood, but by warning 
and by saving our sailors and fishermen 
from wreck by sudden storms. 

Dr. Merry weather seems to have tested 
his invention fairly. During an entire 
year, 1850, he regularly, or with but rare 
and unavoidable exceptions, wrote to Mr. 
Belcher, president of the Philosophical 
Society of Whitby, notes of every storm 



indication registered by the leeche?. For 
the results we must refer our readers to 
the explanatory essay, of which a second 
edition, with plates of the prognosticator, 
has just been published in London by 
John Churchill, of Princes-street, Soho. 
The sum of the observations, however, is 
that no storm, even though far off, 
escaped the leeches. As the wind spread 
its wings, they rang the warning bell. 

Pilots and fishermen and ship captains 
can all have their storm prognosticators, 
and when the leech's mark is found 
traced on the index, no cautious captain 
would put to sea^ any more than when he 
had seen a burr far off the moon, or '* the 
new moon with the auld moon in its 
arm." The leechmark is the writing of 
Nature herself; the very causes of the 
storm noting down their own gathering 
for the gale. 

We subjoin an account of leech-catch- 
ing, for which we are indebted to the last 
edition of M*Culloch*s " Commercial 
Dictionary," in which our readers will 
find that approaching thunder-storms are 
the best friends of the fisher : 

" The leech is to be found in the lakes 
and pools throughout Europe, America, 
and India ; but the greater part of the 
supply for the London market comes from 
Norfolk. Large quantities are also im- 
ported from Bordeaux and Lisbon. The 
fishers, as they wade into the wdter, beat 
its surface with poles, which brings the 
leeches up, and they are then taken by 
the head and put into bags. As they 
come to the surface before a thunder- 
storm, this is considered a good time for 
catching them. The following interest- 
ing account of the leech- fishery at La 
Breune is taken from the Gazette des 
Hopitaux : — " The country about La 
Breune is perhaps the most uninteresting 
in France. The people are miserable- 
looking, the cattle wretched, the fish just 
as bad; but the leeches are admirable. 
If ever you pass through La Breune, you 
will see a man pale and straight-haired, 
with a woollen cap on his head, and his 
legs and arms naked : he walks along 
the borders of a marsh, surveying the 
spots left dry by the surrounding waters, 
but particularly where the vegetation 
seems to preserve the subjacent soil un- 
disturbed. This man is a leech-fisher. 
To see him from a distance, his woe- 
begone aspect, his hollow eyes, his livid 
lips, his singular gestures, you would 
take him for a patient who had left his 
sick-bed in a fit of delirium. If you 
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observe him every now and then raising 
his legs, and examining them one after 
the other, you might suppose him a fool ; 
but he is an intelligent leech-fisher. The 
leeches attach themselves to his legs and 
feet as he moves among their haunts, he 
feels their presence from their bite, and 
gathers them as they cluster about the 
roots oi the bulrushes and seaweeds, or 
beneath the stones covered with green 
and gluey moss. Some repose on the 
mud, while others swim about; but so 
slowly that they are easily gathered with 
the hand. In a favourable season it is 
possible, in the course of three or four 
hours, to show ten or twelve dozen of 
them in the little bag which the gatherer 
carries on his shoulder. Sometimes you 
will see the leech-fisher armed with a 
kind of spear or harpoon ; with this he 
deposits pieces of decayed animal matter 
in places frequented by the leeches. 
They soon gather round the prey, and 
are presently themselves gathered into a 
little vessel half full of water. Such is 
the leech-fishery in spring. In summer 
the leech retires into deep water, and the 
fishers have then to strip themselves 
naked and walk immersed up to the 
chin. Some of them have little rafts to 
go upon. These rafts are made of twigs 
and rushes, and it is no easy matter to 
propel them among the weeds and 
aquatic plants. At this season, too, the 
supply in the pools is scanty ; the fisher 
can catch only the few that swim within 
his reach, or that get entangled in the 
structure of his raft. It is a horrid trade, 
in whatever way it is carried on. The 
leech-gatherer is constantly more or less 
in the water, breathing fog and mist and 
foetid odours from the marsh : he is often 
attacked with ague, catarrhs, and rheu- 
matism. Some indulge in strong liquors 
to keep ofi* the noxious influence ; but 
they pay for it in the end by disorders of 
other kinds. But, with all its forbidding 
peculiarities, the leech-fishery gives em- 
ployment to many hands. If it be per- 
nicious, it is also lucrative. Besides 
supplying tlie neighbouring pharmaciens, 
great quantities are exported, and there 
are regular traders engaged for the pur- 
pose. Henri Chartier is one of those 
persons, and an important personage he 
is when he comes to Meoberg or its 
vicinity. His arrival makes a i^te; all 
are eager to greet him. Among the in- 
teresting particulars which I gathered in 
La Breune relative to the leech trade, I 
may mention the following : — One of the 



traders, what with his own fishing and 
that of his children, and what with his 
acquisitions from the carriers, who sell 
quantities second-hand, was enabled to 
hoard up 17,500 leeches in the course of 
a few months. He kept them deposited 
in a place where, in one night, they all 
became frozen efi masse. But the frost 
does not immediately kill them ; they 
may generally be thawed into life again. 
They easily, indeed, bear very hard 
usage. I am told by one of the carriers, 
that he can pack them as closely as he 
pleases in the moist sack which he ties 
behind his saddle, and sometimes he 
stows his cloak and boots on tlie top of 
the sack. The trader buys his leeches 
pile mele, big and little, green and black, 
all the same; but he afterwards sorts 
them for the market. Those are gene- 
rally accounted the best which are of a 
green ground, with yellow stripes along 
the body.' " — From the Expositor, 



STUDIES IN ENGLISH POETRY. 
THOMSON AND HIS " SEASONS.'* 

^ James Thomson, the son of a Scottish 
clergyman, was born at Ednam, in Rox- 
burghshire, in the year 1700. He received 
his early education in the grammar- 
school of Jedburgh ; it was completed 
in the University of Edinburgh. His 
original destination was the ministry, 
but a single circumstance changed his 
course. The professor of divinity, whilst 
praising the ability of one of his poeti- 
cal college exercises, advised him to 
allow less plumage to his imagination if 
he desired to be successful in his pastoral 
course; and Thomson, conscious, per- 
haps, that he lacked due spiritual furni- 
ture for hia sacred calling, abandoned his 
intended profession, and came to London 
to try his fortune as a poet. His earliest 
knowledge of the metropolis was gained 
by having his pocket picked of his letters 
of introduction ; the loss of which was 
of serious consequence to the young 
stranger. His poem '* Winter," was writ- 
ten whilst unfriended and alone, and sold 
for a sum scarcely exceeding the value of 
a pair of shoes. It was little noticed on 
its first appearance, till it happened to 
catch the eye of Spence and others, whose 
praise brought it into popularity. Thom- 
son was now introduced to the great, and 
was ultimately engaged by lord chancel- 
lor Talbot as travelling companion to his 
eldest son. Before he left England he 
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had completed " The Seasons," and had 

?roduced his " Ode to the Memory of Sir 
. Newton;" as also *< Britannia," a 
poem with a strong political bearing. 
He afterwards added to these many other 
poetical works ; among which ** Liberty," 
the most laboured of all his productions, 
may be distinguished. The chancellor 
gave him a sinecure ; the possession of 
which, however, did not survive the death 
of that statesman, and Thomson was 
again reduced to want. The crisis roused 
his energies, and it was at this time that 
"The Castle of Indolence " first saw the 
light. Soon after its appearance he died, 
at the age . of forty-eigbt, of a neglected 
cold, and was buried in Richmond 
churchyard. 

The fame of the poet will rest mainly 
on " The Seasons," " The Castle of Indo- 
lence," and the poem commemorative of 
Newton.. His other works present beau- 
tiful and gorgeous passages, but have 
never taken a strong hold on the public 
mind. 

Thomson is not one who can, unques- 
tioned, claim the highest honours of 
British genius. There are no blazings of 
electric light at unexpected points — there 
is no torrent of vehemence which bears 
the soul away — there is no fury and tem- 
pest of passionate description. He can 
scarcely be said to approach the sublime, 
but he is ever at home in the natural and 
the beautiful. The pictures gratify, but 
they do not impel. No fiery archangel 
stands over the reader in mocking scorn ; 
no dead men, rising at the touch of the 
poet's ideality, walk the earth again ; no 
grotesque forms fiit before the eye, en- 
dowed with a superhuman life. He does 
not travel out of the circle of human 
sympathies. His eifects are such as he 
could command with ease, and there is 
not with him as with Gray, the careful 
chiselling, point by point, of some deli- 
cate feature, till the whole has attained 
the perfection of a classical statue. Like 
the last poet he is redundant; but his 
adjectives, though often happy, are not 
infullibly so. " The vapoury turbulence," 
**the tearing wind," " the whirling tem- 
pest," ** the whitening shower," *' the 
iirorld-reviving sun,". " the lavish mois- 
ture," are the staple of his poetry, yet 
though they give richness to his versifica- 
tion, we feel that we could sometimes 
spare the adjunct for a more expressive 
substantive. But the incidental meta- 
phors are often peculiarly happy; as 
when winter, at the approach of spring. 



<' calls off its ruffian blasts ;" or when 
the birds in their love-songs " pour forth 
their little souls ;" or when the animate 
world is described as " the mighty chain 
of being lessened down from infinite per- 
fection to the brink of dreary nothing;" 
or when night is described as ** one uni- 
versal blot ;" or when the parent is painted 
as held in ** the little strong embrace of 
prattling children, twined around his 
neck." But instances of ease and care- 
lessness are everywhere apparent, euch 
as would naturally accompany ^' a bard 
more fat than bard beseems " (to quote 
the description of himself in *' The 
Castle of Indolence,") whose "ditty 
sweet, he loathed much to write, nor 
cared to repeat." 

Whatever might be Thomson's faults, 
however, and he had the great one of 
not using his own powers to their full 
advantage, his pictures of nature are ex- 
quisite. We cannot better illustrate them 
than by an epitome of those which occur 
in " Summer " — one of his happiest pro- 
ductions. The reader may mark how 
admirably he has caught the very spirit 
of the season ; so that, sitting ns we are 
before a winter fire, we lose all conscious- 
ness of the rough blast which rears 
around. 

The poem commences with the imper- 
fectly breaking dawn of a summer's day, 
introduced by the ** faint gleaming " of 
the "morn "in the " " dappled east," at- 
tended by the breaking up of the clouds 
before the approaching sun — the currents 
of " smoking " " blue "from the chimney 
tops—** the woodland hymns" of the early 
birds — the game seen in the fields: — "the 
soon-clad shepherd " driving his flock 
from the fold — all which accompaniments 
belong to the luxury of early morning 
exercise, which, whether he practised it 
or not, Thomson applauds with effect. 
The sun rises : 

" But yonder comes the powerful kinn of day, 
ReJoicin.G^ inlhe «a8t. The lessening cloud, 
The kindling azure, and tlie mouutaiu'tj brow 
Illumed with fluid {^old, his near approich 
Betoken glad. Lo 1 now, apparent all, 
Aslant the dew— bright earth, and colour'd air- 
He looks in boundloos majesty abroad, 
And sheds the shining day, that hurnislt'd plays 
On rocks, and hills, and towers, and waiuleriUo' 

streams, 
High gleaming from afar." 

The poet then praises light, and by a 
natural transition worships II im who is 
Light. The day advances — the clouds are 
dissolved — the sun begins to dart down 
his burning influence. The peasant 
returns to his meal, giving occasion to a 
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natural and picturesque description of a 
cottage on a hot forenoon — *Mhe full 
udder'd mother " lowing for her food — 
the daw, the rook, the magpie, winding 
their *Mazy flight" — the "household 
fowls " gathered in a cluster, and faint 
with heat, and the sleepy house-dog 
stretched in a shady corner. Day ad- 
vances, myriads of insects are on the 
wing in every direction, and the brief 
course which they run is employed as the 
emblem of man himself, who, after " a 
season's glitter," is " blown away by 
death." Delicious pictures succeed of 
the hayfield and cattle in various posi- 
tions, seeking relief from their insect- 
tormentors ; and the poem wanders from 
the summer of the north to that of the 
tropics, and to the " suffocating wind " of 
the desert. A summer-evening's view 
from Richmond-hill, admirably painted, 
suggests considerations of the pre-emi- 
nence of Britain. The night gradually 
deepens, and the stars shining out prompt 
a concluding address to the philosophy 
which explains their movements. Such 
are the materials of a singly poem. In all 
this there is nothing forced, and extremely 
little artifice ; all is natural and appro- 
priate, whilst the grouping is c'harming. 

" Winter," among other touches, pre- 
sents the incident of a labourer perishing 
in a snow-storm. The lines which fol- 
low exhibit Thomson's power of pathos : 

"In vain for him the officious wife prepares 
The fire fair blazing, and the vestment warm ; 
In vain his little children, peeping out 
Into the mingling storm, demand their sire 
With tears of artless innocence. Alas I 
Nor wire, nor children more shall he behold, 
Nor friends, nor sacred home." 

It has been the praise of Thomson 
that he left " no line which, dying, he 
could wish to blot." We are not quite 
sure that this judgment is in every respect 
a sound one. But it is the poet's peculiar 
delight to remember the God of nature 
in the midst of his works : 

** Should fate command me to the farthest verge 
Of the green earth, to distant barbarous climes, 
Rivers unknown to song j where first the sun 
Gilds Indian mountains, or his setting beam 
Flames on the Atlantic isles; 't is nought to me 
Since God is ever present, ever felt 
In the void waste as in the city full ; 
And where He vital breathes there must be joy. 
When even at last the solemn hour shall come. 
And wing my mystic flight to unknown worlds, 
I cheerful will obey ; there, with new powers, 
Will rising wonders sing: I cannot go 
Where Universal Love not smiles around, 
Sustaining all yon orbs, and all their suns, 
From seeming evil still educing good, 
And better thence again, and better still, 
In infinite progression." 



Thomson's *' Castle of Indolence " is, 
in many respects, the most poetical of 
'his productions. This, and' the Ode to 
Newton, which seems born to illustrate 
the noble statue to the memory of that 
philosopher in Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, would require for their illustra- 
tion a separate paper. Reluctantly, we 
must pass on. J. G. M. 



A PICTURE OP OUR WORKING CLASSES. 

Discrimination is very necessary in 
forming an estimate of the character and 
habits of the working man. Unqualified 
statements of any kind would be erro- 
neous. The most favourable and un- 
favourable assertions might equally chal- 
lenge support from facts. Lord Broughaixi 
was unquestionably right in saying, thaC 
" among our journeymen mechanics are 
to be found the most respectable, the 
most ingenious, the most skilful, and the 
most valuable members of the com- 
munity." As was recently asserted 
before a committee on public libraries of 
the House of Commons, it would be easy 
to select men from the forge or the loom 
who are fully equal in point of intelli- 
gence to the best read among the middle 
classes. But it is equally true that the 
number of those to whom such statements 
can apply is very small. They are im- 
measurably the exception. " Not one in 
twenty of the men at work yonder," said 
an intelligent mechanic the other day, 
pointing from his shop to a mill where 
five hundred operatives are employed, 
** could converse sensibly on any topic at 
the slightest remove from their daily 
avocations." For every operative whose 
shelf contains the productions of our 
classic authors, at least twenty could be 
adduced who never heard their names. 
It is our happiness to be acquainted with 
working men who could discuss intelli- 
gently the doctrines of Locke, and who 
spend their evenings in reading at their 
own fireside some of the chief writers of 
the day, and with others who spend their 
leisure time in perfecting, on their own 
piano, the performance of " Judas Mac- 
cabseus." These ar« really working men, 
not earning more than 1 8*. or 20*. a week ; 
but then, they are emphatically lights in 
a dark place, the hill-tops which are 
tipped with the rising sun, while the 
valleys on all sides are covered with 
clouds. 

There are several simple tests by which 
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we can form a tolerably correct judgment 
respecting a man's .mental character. We 
look first at the general arrangements of 
his dwelling, certain that, apart altogether 
from its affluence or poverty, they will 
farnish us with obvious marks from which 
we may infer the presence or absence of a 
cultivated mind. We next ask whether 
he is able to rea^and if so, what kind of 
reading yields him most interest. But 
above all, we note the character of his 
amusements, assured that the occupa- 
tions which employ the mind in its lighter 
moments, afford the clearest insight into 
its condition. Let us apply these tests to 
the case before us. 

With respect to the domestic arrange- 
ments of the working classes, while in 
many instances the amount of comfort 
they enjoy fully equals, if it does not 
exceed, what we might expect from their 
pecuniary resources, it must be confessed 
that in the majority it falls far below that 
standard. Many a man, in the regular re- 
ceipt of good wages, has a home into which 
decency can scarcely venture. Neither 
taste, order, nor even cleanliness, has a 
place in it. The light can hardly force 
its way through its dirty windows; it 
would be impossible to guess the original 
colour of its walls and furniture, so 
covered are they with a common dingi- 
iiess ; while chairs and tables are always 
crowded with confused heaps of articles 
which completely usurp their proper uses. 

We may be guided in estimating the 
degree of intelligenc0 they possess by the 
state of their dwellings. A tendency to 
indulge in pictorial representations is 
widely spread among them. This, indeed, 
is one of the forms in which the primitive 
taste of the human mind exhibits itself. 
It is found among the most savage tribes, 
always growing in accuracy with the 
growth of knowledge. What then is the 
state of the artistic faculty among the 
working classes? In general it is very 
rude, unable to distinguish a daub from a 
painting ; scarcely deserving a higher 
place than that observed among the abo- 
riginal tribes at the sources of the Missis- 
sippi. Quaintly emblematical representar 
tions of the seasons, a page from some 
antiquated fashion-book, or perhaps the 
queen and her royal consort, emblazoned 
with all the glory which red and yellow 
can bestow, are among the ordinary spe- 
cimens of their pictorial taste. Such 
things are- trivial in themselves, but they 
are unequivoc|il signs of a certain stage 
of mental development. 



In inquiring how far the working 
classes are able to read, we will not insult 
them by an appeal to criminal statistics, 
believing that those statistics cannot be 
taken as indicative of their general intel- 
lectual condition. Sufficiently approxi- 
mate data may be gleaned from the 
returns of the registrar-general. From 
these we gather that, of the operative 
population, about one-half of the men 
and two>thirds of the women are unable 
to write their names. This, it is true, 
relates to writing; but there are good 
reasons for believing that the ability to 
read is not much more extensive, at 
least, where the two are not associated : 
the latter is & merely mechanical ability 
to spell out a few words, and attach a 
dubious meaning to a few common sen- 
tences, instead ef 4:hat large and facile 
power which alone deserves the name. It 
is the misfortune of statistics that they 
fix the attention on quantity rather than 
quality. They tell that so many persons 
possess a certain accomplishment, but 
they fail to tell us to what extent they 
possess it. This must be kept in mind in 
every attempt to estimate the intellectual 
condition of the masses ; for large as is the 
proportion of those who cannot read, the 
proportion of those who would be unable 
to make out intelligently a single page of 
a classic aiithor is probably much larger. 
In an adult class, formed for the purpose 
of Biblical instruction, it is generally 
found that at least one-half are unable to 
read the inspired text with any approach 
to facility. Still, a considerable number 
of readers, in the better sense of the word, 
are found among the working classes. 

The next question therefore is, what 
kind of reading affords them the most 
interest? This question will be decided, 
if we can ascertain what kind of books 
they spend their money in purchasing. 
The information given on this point by 
the largest provincial bookseller in Eng- 
land, Mr. Abel Heywood, of Manchester, 
whose business lies chiefly among the 
working classes, is very important. The 
issue of trash from his establishment is 
thirty times greater than that of works of 
average excellence. The publications 
constituting the larger class are beneath 
criticism, while their morality is still 
worse. They are sold chiefly in the 
form of penny pamphlets ; usually the 
first page is half covered with a miserably 
executed wood -cut, representing some 
coarsely tragic scene. The character of 
those engravings deserves special notice, 
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giving, as it does, sucli a clue to the con- 
dition of tbose to whom they can minister 
gratification. They are disgustingly tra- 
gic, the tragedy lying not in sentiment, 
but in gross sensualism, — in the inflicting 
of so many wounds, and the loss of so 
much blood. Their contents are in per- 
fect keeping, just as the interior of a 
penny snow corresponds to the pictorial 
horrors depicted outside. The scaffolding 
of every tale is much the same. Without 
any attempt at caricature^ it might be 
said that in most cases it runs thus : — 
** Clifford loves Clara, so does Belmont : 
Belmont kills Clifibrd, and falls himself 
a victim to revenge, while Clara either 
retires to a convent, or poisons herself in 
despair." It is wonderful how the greatest 
variety of villany can succeed in impart- 
ing freshness to such a uniformity of plo,t, 
and still more so that human nature, in 
its most degraded state, should not refuse 
with loatliing euch tainted food. What 
must be the Intellectual and moral con- 
dition of those persons who can give their 
time and money to such productions ; 
and under such developing influences 
what must they ultimately become ? 

The amusements in which men choose 
to indulge are among the most significant 
signs of their personol condition. As an 
index to the mental character, whatever 
is spontaneous is best ; the mind is seen 
most accurately in a careless mood. The 
amusements of the working classes arc 
an order of phenomena which h^ve not 
received due attention. They are not 
capable of being illustrated by facts 
which are statistically ascertained ; we 
must appeal instead to such as are open 
to common observation. The lowest order 
of popular amusements are such as we 
find connected with village wakes. They 
are degrading to the last degree. We 
blush for humanity in referring to them. 
On such occasions, a spectator might see 
a pole erected, duly greased and sooted, 
with a hat or a joint of mutton at the top, 
the prize of the successful climber. Pre- 
sently a number of young females present 
themselves, indecently clothed, to run for 
a paltry gown-piece. A dozen men come 
next, tied to the neck in sacks, ** jump- 
ing fbr a goose," or else, with their hands 
tied behind them, trying which shall first 
catch it in his mouth. What sliall we 
fay of the boasted triumphs of civiliza- 
tion, when, midway in the nineteeenth 
century, such scenes can be suffered to 
take place in an English county town? 
How can the working man expect to be 



respected, if he does not raise his voice 
in their condemnation ? 

Another order of amusements consists 
of those sports which spring from train- 
ing and exercising the instincts of the 
lower animals. In past times, a love of 
field-sports was a conspicuous element in 
our national character. Our patrician 
forefathers delighted in hawking and the 
chase, and many of their descendants 
still find their element on the race- 
ground or the steeple- course. Parallel 
with these amusements among the work- 
ing classes were those of cock-fighting 
and bull-baiting. These have nearly 
died away; not so, however, the tastes 
which produced them. The sentiments 
of the more refined portion of the com- 
munity suppressed those sports ; but 
there are others equally degrading, in 
which the same feelings find expression. 
One of the most prominent of these is the 
practice of the dog-fancier. In manufac- 
turing towns, this is carried on to a re- 
markable extent. We have been told of 
instances in which men suffered their 
families to want bread, while their dogs 
were well clothed and regularly fed. The 
wagers sometimes ventured upon them in 
a trial of speed are comparatively enor- 
mous, rising to as much as 20/. or SO/.* 
We recently fell upon a group'of factory 
operatives, to the number of three or four 
hundred, who had been brought together 
simply for the purpose of witnessing a 
dog-race. It was truly painful to witness 
the earnestness they threw into the sport, 
as contrasted with its degrading little- 
ness. Three hundred imniortal souls 
sunk so low as to be capable of feasting 
themselves on such a petty exhibition of 
brute force ! Three golden hours a piece, 
or more than two months of precious 
working - time, wasted in grovelling 
amusement ! What might have* been 
done in that time ! How much know- 
ledge gained ! How large an addition 
made to all the elements of respectability 
previously existing among the working 
classes ! But what must have been the 
mental condition of the men ? — this is the 
saddest thought. 

The highest order of popular amuse- 
ments consists of those which derive 
their interest from musical or dramatic 
performances. These are more ex- 

* In reply to inquirieg made in several quarters, 
we are assured that the "stakes" ventured in a 
dog-race, made up, be it remembered, by the lowest 
grade of factory operatives, often amount to 50/., 
while a large field is regularly hired for the season, 
for the convenience of the "sport." 
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pensive; they appeal, at least profess- 
ediy, to seutiment, and require some 
degree of taste and information for their 
enjoyment. Their character and preten- 
sions are extremely various, extending 
from the' common saloon to the metro- 
politan theatres, with their vaunted array 
of histrionic talent. With respect to the 
theatre, its ancient pretensions are noto- 
riously exploded. The great lights of 
dramatic literature are extinguished. 
Shakspere is driven from the stage, and 
finds his warmest admirers among those 
who never venture into the theatre. Dri- 
velling sentimentalism and the coarsest 
bufibonery hold equal sway within those 
walls whither we were once directed to 
go in search of exalted taste, and for ini- 
tiation in every moral virtue. The pro- 
fessed play-goer is now, by general con- 
pent, « man for whose intelligence and 
taste we require the lowest fractional 
expression. 



From facts of which these are but a 
few specimens gleaned hy individual ex- 
perience, we have to infer the character 
and habits of the working man. That 
the inference to be drawn from them is 
far from universal, we gladly admit. As 
we stated at the beginning of these 
remarks, there are gradations among the 
working classes which it would be highly 
unjust to confound. If we might com- 
pare those gradations with others. which 
exist in society at large, we should dis- 
tinguish the working classes in an aristo- 
cratic, a middle, and a lowest class. To 
the first of these the observations we 
have made by no means apply. They 
are intelligent, industrious, refined, and 
religious ; their homes are the abodes of 
comfort ; they would feel as much out of 
their element in ^ the amusements just 
described as any set of men whatever. 
Our observations apply exclusively to the 
middle and lowest classes of our operative 
population — classes by far the most nu- 
merous, and on whose behalf our philan- 
thropy is chiefly roused. These we may 
designate, without injustice — not in 
anger, but in pitv — ignorant, sensual, 
unreflecting, wretched, destitute of fixed 
principles, knowing nothing of the past, 
unblessed with the faintest ray of science, 
proficient in nothing but the impure 
technicalities of the workshop and the 
ale-house, looking upon society as a chaos 
of chance or fraud, regarding death itself 
with no higher emotion than brutal fear. 



Such is the personal character of thou- 
sands who inhabit this civilized land! 
Such is the foundation on which the 
fabric of domestic virtue must be reared ! 
— From " The Glory and the Shame of 
Britain,'* Prize Essay on the Working 
Classes^ published by the Religious Tract 
Society, 



THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 

We remember, amidst the unprofitable 
studies of our boyhood, to have read in 
eastern fable of a youth, who though in 
an obscure position, aspired to the hand 
of a sultan's daughter ; and having con- 
vinced her father of his wealth by pre- 
sents of the costliest gems, succeeded in 
obtaining his consent to their union, to 
the chagrin and disappointment of his 
grand vizier. As it was necessary that 
he should have all things in readiness to 
receive his exalted bride, and as the time 
for the celebration of the nuptial cere- 
mony was remarkably short, he sum- 
moned to his aid — so runs the legend — a 
vassal genie, to whom he communicated 
his wishes. They were to this efTect : — 
that a palace should be erected in the 
most elaborate style, that the adornments 
should be exquisitely chaste, and that 
the furniture should comprise all that the 
most unbridled luxury could desire. The 
genie departed; it was night, and dark- 
ness reigned around ; but when the mor- 
row's sun arose, and shed his piercing 
beams upon the world, there stood the 
PALACE, a wonder and a marvel to the 
sultan, the courtiers, and the people. 
Truth, however, is stranger than notion ; 
and we have lived to behold, in Hyde- 

Sark, the dreams of Arabian fable, re- 
uced by Mr. Paxton to sober reality. 
The Crystal Palace, to which we have 
thus alluded, is one of those stupendous 
works of art which not only elevates the 
nation to whom it owes its birth, but has 
received the admiration of every civilized 
people, as a new and original conception. 
It is not speaking the language of ex- 
aggeration to say, that its opening was a 
mighty event in the world's history. 
Generations yet unborn will, in all pro- 
bability, refer to *^the great fact" as an 
occurrence which exerted the most en- 
during results on their social welfare. 

As we stand before the Crystal Palace, 
the mind is involuntarily led into a train 
of abstract musings. Behold the build- 
ing itself ! What a magnificent structure. 
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— what a grand conception! Once it 
existed in the mind of a single individual. 
It rose by degrees in that mind — portions 
were produced by concentrated thought. 
Thought still created new additions- 
new beauties — new combinations; until 
at last it stood before the eye of its archi- 
tect a lovely vision, to give him, when 
made visible to other eyes, a reputation 
wide as the civilized world. ' 

Think again on the erection of the 
structure. How surpassingly rapid ! 
None can gaze upon the Palace of Won- 
ders without being impressed with the 
idea of what combination can effect. In- 
dividuals the most discordant in their 
opinions on other points — the most un- 
liKely to unite with each other — of the 
most opposite abilities and powers — under 
the guidance of a few master minds, put 
aside all differences, and leaguing to- 
gether for one common purpose, suc- 
ceeded in rearing tliis vast monument of 
the ingenuity and perseverance of man. 
The bowels of the earth were employed 
in furnishing materials; quarries at the 
tops of mountains lent their assistance, 
and factories, swarming with living en- 
ergy, contributed their prepared and per- 
fected products. Then, again, there were 
stalwart men, who laboured heavily; 
others manipulated with gentle touches 
the finer and more delicate parts ; so that 
from a union of strength and skill, a grand 
and harmonious whole has been produced ; 
and there it stands, the very triumph of 
labour. 

Every age has its distinctive character, 
which develops the onward progress of 
the human mind. Intellect and effort 
have their history ; and nations owe more 
to mental struggles and physical triumphs 
than to conquests by the force of arms. 
Years ago, such an achievement as the 
Crystal Palace would have been incre- 
dible. Men were surrounded by diffi- 
culty, and knowledge was confined to the 
few. The arts and sciences were not 
cultivated, nor was their capability to 
increase comfort and convenience recog- 
nised or valued. Our forefathers trod in 
the footsteps of their fathers, and but 
small advance was made. They were 
struck with amazement at improvements 
propounded, and never adopted them 
without misgiving. Little impetus was 
given to the inventive faculties ; and had 
not some bold spirits thrust their mighty 
conceptions into action, the world might 
have literally stood still. One improve- 
ment, however, paved the way for an- 



other, until now we find it difficult to be 
surprised by any novelty. 

The Crystal Palace is a great exem- 
plification of this law of intellectual pro- 
gress, and at the same time an active 
agent in promoting intellectual develop- 
ment in others. The vast multitude who 
visit it, composed of every grade of in- 
tellect, every grade of social position, 
every grade of inclination and of oppor- 
tunity, will unconsciously drink in ideas 
by the silent operation of the eye — ideas 
clashing with previous speculations — 
opening up new sources of thought — 
tending either to entirely new inventions 
or important modifications of methods of 
art already existing. Genius 

" Sees a hand we cannot see, 
That beckons it away ; 
And hears a voice we cannot hear, 
That bids it not to stay "— 

that will not let it tread in beaten paths 
— that will not permit its constant re- 
sidence among things that are, but with 
an imperiousness brooking no refusal, 
creates aspirations for the future towards 
what is unrealized, but which by perse- 
verance shall be. 

We have mused long enough, how- 
ever, before the door of the Cr3^tal 
Palace ; let us now pass into the interior. 
Who can adequately describe the richness 
and variety of the scene before us? It 
is really difficult to press into words what 
presses upon the mind. The utter novelty 
of the appearance of the place — separated 
simply by a thin glass partition — from 
haunts familiar to us from childhood;^ 
strikes the mind with astonishment, antp 
the eye becomes confused at the vastness 
of the area, filled with the innumerable 
productions of many nations. When we 
begin, however, to examine matters more 
closely, we soon perceive that what the 
United Kingdom has furnished to aid in 
enhancing the glory of the spectacle, may 
fairly be brought into honourable com- 
petition with the productions of any 
clime, however advanced in the arts, and 
however renowned for its manufacturing 
ingenuity. The leading towns of Eng- 
land in which its chief manufactures are 
carried on, have all contributed ; and 
their contributions are characterized by 
that which invariably distinguishes Bri- 
tish effort, — perseverance, taste, and 
utility. Beauty also has not been for- 
gotten ; the graceful has been combined 
with the enduring. In the arrangement 
of the Exhibition itself there is no con- 
fusion. Every country has its allotted 
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space, and every article its class. Things 
the most simple and complex— light and 
ponderous — delicately fragile and abound- 
ing in strength, meet together. Designs 
the most beautiful and elaborate that ever 
issued from the busy brain of man : — 
architectural columns, house decorations, 
intellectual paper-hanging (this is their 
shop title) ; looking-glasses, with their 
magnificent framework ; altar-pieces, the 
resuscitation of the ideas of the mediaeval 
age; shawls from Cashmere and shawls 
from Paisley ; carpets from Brussels and 
Kidderminster ; swords of real Damascus 
steel, and ploughshares on the newest 
principles ; specimens of the fruits of the 
earth, and of the earth itself, with the 
various minerals and metals which lie hid 
in its bosom. Then there is the great 
hydraulic pump, capable of throwing 
thousands of gallons in a minute; and 
the patent filter, collecting water by the 
drop. A steam hammer, of many tons 
weight, and the hammer of the artificer, 
weighing the fraction of an ounce; — 
models for ventilating houses and drains, 
and one for pumping air to the diver at 
the bottom of the sea ; — models of car- 
riages for the invalid and the luxurious, 
and the humble velocipede and wheel- 
barrow ;— printing-machines in full ope- 
ration, striking off letter-press, to satisfy 
the appetite of the reading public, and a 
machine that cuts and folds thousands of 
envelopes in an hour; — cotton-spinning 
apparatus, .tended by little girls, and a 
machine to cut iron, as if it were a 
feather ; — stately locomotives, combining 
swiftness with economy, and the latest 
improvements in railway communication. 
Then, again, there are models of tracts of 
country, hills and mountains, showing 
the character of the soil beneath, and 
models of docks and churches ; — ^gorgeous 
candelabra, in gold and silver, spreading 
their branches far and wide, and lamps of 
the simplest and most unadorned con- 
struction; — ^great electric clocks, whose 
hands, like sceptres, seem swaying the 
destiny of minutes as they pass, and the 
little watch, that silently pursues its 
equally faithful course at the top of a 
pen-holder; — ^locks, complex and intri- 
cate, defying all attempts to pick them, 
and that most magic piece of mechanism, 
whereon the Koh-i-noor, worth 2,000,000/. 
sterling, if not more, reflects in all its 
brilliance the rays of the sun, but disap- 
pears immediately when no longer re- 
quired to gratify public curiosity. 
As the spectator enters from the east 



door, he catches, in all its richness, the 
effect produced on the eye by the length 
of the building. Above him the light 
roof seems to float, rather than to be sus- 
pended, so pleasing is the impression pro* 
duced by the glass shaded by white 
canvass. Then the wonderful grouping 
of objects in the nave forces admiration 
from the most indiflerent. We tear our- 
selves reluctantly from each object, con- 
strained by the superior beauty of its 
successor. Here is a statue like life— ^ 
beside it is a colossal block of ore. Here 
we have a gigantic figure on horseback- 
there a beautiful bronze lion, from Mu- 
nich. Arabian horses seem to spring into 
the air from their pedestals — a little 
further on a massive piece of beautifully 
wrought artillery peeps from the side, as 
if out of place in a temple of peace. Now 
we come upon a large organ, pealing out 
beautiful notes of music. Close beside it 
IS a chamber of painted glass. Further 
on are exquisite figures in bronze, and 
gigantic Spanish jars. Then we have 
the Koh-i-noor — the mountain of light — 
priceless, and yet appearing to the com- 
mon eye little more than a paltry piece 
of plain glass. There are paintings on 
porcelain of our beloved queen and 
prince, seeming to have the fidelity of 
life. Now we have reached the exquisite 
crystal fountain ; but we cannot pause to 
admire it. There is the gorgeous trophy 
of silk — next is the homely pile of Canada 
timber. Here are gigantic rocks of chrys- 
tallized alum ; there rise the marble sta- 
tues of the two Eldons — types of the 
freedom which Britain gives her meanest 
children, to reach the highest offices of 
state. Here is a stately mirror — there 
are lighthouse reflectors gleaming in the 
sun — next we have a vast fountain of 
stone — throwing out jets of water. Here 
is a model of a Russian bridge, that cost 
a sum — the model itself we mean — which 
would have built a bridge of stone or iron 
over many a river ; there is a gigantic 
telescope. Here we have the model of 
our Liverpool Docks — ^and at the close 
of all we are arrested in our enchanted 
progress by the largest plate of glass in 
the world, reflecting the whole Exhibition. 
Many other wonders does the nave con- 
tain ; and at each step of our march down 
it, some work of art, of exquisite struc- 
ture, constrains us to pause, and interrupts 
our regular examination. Wonder is 
accumulated on wonder, until the mind 
sinks down oppressed ; rising we hope, 
however, to admire Him of whose ex- 
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2o»ite 111111 and bounty these are but tbe 
immest and faintest reflections. 

To begin in order, howeyer, the United 
States of America are the first on the list 
of foreign countriesi and we propose 
briefly to examine some of the articles 
exhibited for inspection. The geological 
specimens are numerous and interest- 
ing, and develop the capabilities of the 
country for marole and various metals. 
There are also samples of fbod, and 
drags, and numerous scientific works, 
which prove the rapid strides they have 
made in the higher branches of scientific 
pursuit. But America must chiefly be 
regarded as an agricultural country; 
hence the number.of agricultural products 
and machinery. There are, howcTer, 
several articles which display great inge- 
nuity. The model of an ocean steamer 
promises good ground for competition 
with others of its dass, and House's 
printing telegraph is worthy of examina- 
tion. The dinner service mounted with 
pearl handles, and table»knives mounted 
with gold, are displays of finished work- 
manship. Severn carriages are skilfully 
constructed' from excellent designs, com- 
bining comfort with elegance. And the 
furs and stufied birds and animals are very 
variegated and pretty. The Daguerre- 
otypes must not be passed by, as they 
are, for the most part, fine examples of 
the art. The lover of the curious may, 
perhaps, be amused by a simple announce- 
ment of some of the articles with which 
the Americans have favoured us; namely, 
pilot bread, water and soda crackers; 
specimens of curry-combs and a whip; 
artificial teeth, artifieial human eyes, and 
a gossamer wig; a portable parlour 
greenhouse, very compact in its way; 
and an air-exhausted cofiSn, to preserve 
the dead from ptttrefaction,--^by no means 
destined for universal adoption. 

The Greek slave is an exquisite piece 
of sculpture, elaborately conceived and 
masterly executed. The chains which 
bind her fair hands, and the melting 
tenderness of her countenance, we ima- 
gine must exercise no little influence 
on the minds of those who are acquainted 
with the practical working of that inhu- 
man trafiic. 

The statue of the dying Indian is 
fraught with melancholy beauty. His 
attitude in plucking the arrow from bis 
bosom, and the subdued expression of his 
features, so peculiar to the Indian tribes, 
vividly recall the recollection of many 
stirring incidents connected with them. 



The design of the artist is to preserve a 
true representation of the native Indian, 
a race rapidly becoming extinct ; and we 
think he has accomplishetl his wishes 
most successfully. 

The contributions f^om America are 
comparativelv few, however; and the 
large space which the compartment occu- 
pies, contrasted with the scantiness of the 
articles dispersed over it, forms no un- 
meet type of the condition of America 
itself, as a large and thinly-peopled 
country. The American department (at 
present at least) is one of the least in- 
viting portions to the eye in the whole 
building ; and it has been happily called 
the prairie land of the Exhibition. Still, 
as we have said, it contains much to 
interest the thoughtful spectator. In 
our next we shall, perhaps, take another 
department. S. B. 



A LITTLE GOSSIP ABOUT A LAME FOOT, 
BY OLD HUMPHREY. 

He that has carried here and there 
with him a lame foot for twelve months, 
may well be indulged in a little gossip 
about it; for either he must be very 
backward in turning opportunities to 
profit, or he must have something to 
narrate not altogether deserving of atten- 
tion. A certain surgeon used to say that 
he knew comparatively but little about 
fractured limbs, till he broke his own leg ) 
and I promise my reader, that should he 
ever meet with an accident as severe as 
that of my sprained ankle, he will soon 
know many things much better than he 
knew them before. 

It is wonderful how an afiltction 
quickens our sensibilities in regard to 
visitations of the same kind. I am much 
more familiar than I was a year ago with 
the account of Jacob halting on his thigh ; 
the great supper to which the poor, and 
the maimed, and the halt, and the blind 
were invited, and that declaration of the 
Redeemer, <* It is better for thee to enter 
into life halt, or maimed, rather than 
having two hands or two feet to be east 
into everlasting fire." A man who can 
run like an antelope may find some 
interest in reading about Mephibosheth, 
the son of Saul, who was " lame of his 
feet ;" but let him meet with an accident 
that for a time makes a cripple of him, 
and he will read the same account with 
ten times more interest than before. He 
can hear, with pleasure, of Job being 
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a father to the poor;" hut it comes 
much more home to his heart when he 
reads that he yraa " eyes to the hlind, and 
feet to the lame." 

Again and again have I found myself 
turning over the leaves of my Bible, to 
that interesting chapter, the third of the 
Acts, in which Peter is described healing 
the lame man at the gate of the temple 
called Beautiful. ** He took him by the 
right hand, and lifted him up : and im- 
mediately his feet and ankle bones re- 
ceived strength." The amazement of 
the poor grateful cripple, when he found 
he could walk, must have been great, for 
he was not satisfied with walking, he 
must needs leap; nor was he content 
with leaping without giving thanks; so 
that in the wildness of his delight he 
'' entered with them into the temple, 
walking, and leaping, and praising 
God." This is a beautiful picture to 
any one ; hut to a lame man it is some* 
thing more. 

Nor is it in reading God's word alone 
that my mind is influenced by my body's 
infirmity. In taking op *' Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress," as I oftentimes do, I am sure, 
after reading of Christian, Christiana, 
Greatheart, Mr. Honest, or Mr. Feeble- 
mind, as the case may be, to steal a peep 
at the picture of Mr. Ready*to-halt, with 
his crutches, and to linger on the words 
of the good man when he comes to the 
hrink of the river, — " Now I shall have 
no more need of these crutches, since 
yonder are chariots and horses for me to 
ride on." 

Whether as regards the opening of our 
eyes to our own mercies, or the opening 
of our hearts to other's trials, it is a good 
thing to be acquainted with affliction.' - I 
may add also, a blessed knowledge it js 
to know, and a blessed conviction it is to 
feel, that " all things work together for 
good to them that love God, to them who 
are the called according to his purpose," 
Rom. viii. 28. 

Among my many mercies, I cannot be 
too thankful for a disposition that can be 
cheerful under affliction. Though very 
susceptible, J am of the true camomile 
kind ; however much trodden down, I 
soon spring up again. 

It happened that when m^ accident 
took plaoe, I was engaged to dine the 
next day with a party of friends, and I 
felt determined in my mind to keep my 
appointment. Even in the midst of ray 
agony) I indulged in a momentary play- 
fidjieM and humour, repeating to myself 



the verse in the ballad of ''Chevy 
Chase:" 

" And Withriogton I needs must wall, 
As cne in doleftil dumps ; 
For when hia legi were smitten oS, 
He fouglit upon his stumps/' 

Inwardly resolving that if Old Hum- 
phrey could not join his friends on two 
legs, he would hobUe among them on 
one. "Oh I" said Mr. Proudheart, "I 
will pull my boot on yet." Pull my boot 
on indeed ; why, when the morrow morn- 
ing came, I might as well have tried to 
ptui my boot over my head as over my 
heel. Never have I drawn a boot on 
since, though I feel confident that I shall 
yet do so. Yes, lame as I am, I believe 
that I shall yet leap like a hart ! 

On crossing the street at the north-east 
comer of St. ftul's Churchyard, and where 
the black man who was picked up there 
by the Nepaul minister, used to sweep 
the crossing, I was in some jeopardy from 
an t)mnibus, which had well nigh reached 
me, when, in the moment of my peril, I 
felt a sustaining hand under my arm, so 
that I was as it were wfifted onward, and 
set, high and dry, on the opposite foot- 
path, while the lumbering omnibus rattled 
past me. This was a kind act ; but the 
young man who had rendered me this 
service did not so much as pause to 
receive my acknowledgments. 

Not many yards further had I pro- 
ceeded when, just as I was about to cross 
the end of Paternoster-row, a cabman, 
who was driving along at a rapid pace, 
reined up his horse, cryin? out, ** Take 
your time, sir ! take your time ! " This 
was very civi) of the cabman ; I nodded 
him my thanks, and passed on. 

In Warwick-lane, leading from Pater- 
noster-row to Newgate-street, the foot- 
path on one side is very narrow. This 
strait path, this Pass of Thermopolse, was 
not occupied by Leonidas, but by a bold 
butcher, who, with his back towards me, 
was talking with a fish-woman. In as 
gentle a manner as possible, I touched 
the elbow of the butcher, as much as to 
say, " Friend, have the goodness to make 
way for a lame man ;" but the man in 
the blue linsey, without so much as 
moving an inch, turned his face to me 
with so fierce an expression, that I was 
somewhat apprehensive of his using his 
clenched fist. Observing, however, no- 
thing very warlike in my appearance, he 
favoured me with a glance from top to 
toe, when no sooner did he see my lame 
ankle, than he skipped out of the path 
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with all the agility of a harlequin. This 
was humane in the hutcher, and I failed 
not to let him know my opinion. You 
see, then, the strength of weakness; or, 
in other words, the power of a sprained 
ankle ; for it had, in my case, called 
forih kindness from the passing stranger, 
extracted civility from a cahman, and 
humanized the heart of a hutcher. 

The other day, after having spent a few 
agreeable hours with a JMff ty of Christian 
firiends, on descending the flight of steps 
from the large room in which we had 
been assembled, I was assisted by one 
well nigh as lame as myself. " Why," 
said I, *' if we are noticed, we shall have 
our pictures taken ! " I am not aware, 
after all, that a man, whether lame, or 
blessed with the free use of his legs, could 
have his likeness taken in a better atti- 
tude than that of assisting an afflicted 
brother. 

As I was riding along Cornhill, in an 
omnibus, a gentleman, with much de- 
cision in his countenance, who was a 
cripple, became a passenger. I took 
hold of his crutches, that he might enter 
the vehicle more easily, and gave up to 
him my seat by the door. In personal 
kindness, as well as in alms, " it is more 
blessed to give than to receive." 

** I hope, sir," said I, by way of be- 
ginning a conversation, ''tnat your in- 
firmity, like my own, will probably be 
only temporary. My lameness is nine or 
ten months old ; but yours may be of a 
longer standing." 

** Mine, sir, ' said he, " is more than 
as many years ; but I am still hopeful. 
My lameness proceeds from a decayed 
part of a bone in my thigh, and I am 
now on my way to consult a friend on 
the propriety of having an operation per- 
formed." 

"I trust, sir," replied I, "by your 
demeanour, that you are looking forward 
with steadiness and courage to whatever 
may be required of you." 

"Oh yes," said he, "I am not at all 
afraid. The operation will be attended 
with little or no pain ; and if my surgeon 
recommends me to lose the limb, it shall 
come oiF at once. If he says I ought to 
take chloroform, I will take it ; if he says 
I ought not, I will not. The fine wea- 
ther is coming on now, and as I shall 
have, I suppose, to lie in bed some time, 
the sooner it is done the better." 

"Will you allow me, sir," isaid I, "as 
a lover of truth, and an observer of man- 
kind, to speak freely with you ? I never 



see a quality that I estimate highly, with- 
out beine anxious to discover the germ 
from which it springs. You appear to 
be possessed of great resolution ; may I 
ask you whence it proceeds ? Some time 
ago I was in company with a Christian 
who was about to lose his foot. 



man 



Though apparently a retired and timid 
character, he was as calm, as collected, 
and seemingly as free from fear as you 
are. As a pious man, he looked con- 
fidingly to his heavenly Father for sup- 
port in his hour of trial, and found it, so 
much so that his surgeons were asto- 
nished at his steadiness and composure. 
Tell me, then, sir, does your courage and 
steadiness proceed from confidence in 
your heavenly Father, or from the natural 
stamina of your constitution, and the 
force and decision of your character ? " 

" I know what you meap, sir," said he, 
rather quickly ; " I believe in God ; but 
my resolution springs from my own 
heart. I have hitherto always been 
equal to every exigency, and doubt not 
that it will always be the same." 

I ventured mildly to suggest that he 
was indebted to his heavenly Father for 
the natural courage of his heart, as much 
as he of whom I had spoken had been 
for strength in the hour of trial, and 
expressed my ardent hope that, should 
he be called on to sufier, the same mer- 
ciful and almighty support would be 
extended to him. Should these remarks, 
by any accidental circumstance, ever 
meet his eye, though they will remind 
him of his conversation with a stranger, 
they cannot make known to him half 
the afiectionate sympathy his affliction 
awakened in my mind. 

I might go on thus for an hour, relating 
occurrences connected closely or remotely 
with my sprained ankle ; but enough has 
been said to furnish you with another 
illustration of this tripartite truth, — that 
affliction is oftentimes a blessing to our- 
selves, that it greatly excites our sym- 
pathy towards our fellow-sufierers, and 
that it may be borne not only with 
patience, but also with thankfulness and 
praise. 



THE NATURALIST AT MARGATE. 

A CHAPTER FOR SEA-SIDE READERS. 

{Concluded from our last Number.) 

Continuing our operations in the gul- 
levs previously noticed, other fishes were 
taken, and among them a small species 
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of some interest ; namely, the spotted 
gunnel or butter- fish (Murceno'ides gut- 
tata, Lacep. ; Guhelltts vulgaris, Fleming.) 

In the sliminess of its skin, in its 
general aspect^ and in the rapid tortuosity 
of its movements, this fish reminds us, at 
first sight, of a very young conger. It is, 
however, in no respects related to that 
group of fishes; but is allied to the 
blennies {Acanthopt, ; gobioida), and is 
9 the Blennws gunellus of Linn. 

In this fish the body is elongated and 
compressed, — the head is small, the eye 
minute. The dorsal fin is low, and runs 
the whole length of the back ; it is sup- 
ported by spines, the sharp points of 
which are raised a little above the mem- 
brane, producing a fine saw-like edge; 
pectoral fins small ; ventral fins reduced 
to two little horny tubercles ; posterior 
fin about half the length of the body, 
exclusive of the head; the caudal fin 
small. 

The general colour of this specimen 
was dusky silver along the sides, passing 
into yellow on the throat, abdomen, and 
under fins; along the dorsal fin, at re- 
gular distances, were placed nine dark 
purple eyes ; the first two the most dis- 
tinct, and encircled by a narrow ring of 
white ; the remainder were more obscure, 
and did not exhibit any appearance of a 
white margin ; a dusky mark below the 
eye extending to the angle of the mouth ; 
length, four inches and three-quarters. 

When dislodged from its retreat, this 
little fish darted about with great velocity, 
its motions being undulatory and eel-like. 
Its tenacity of life appeared to be very 
great ; but its restlessness, combined with 
its slippery skin, having once or twice 
enabled it nearly to efiect its escape, I 
put it into a bottle of diluted spirits of 
vf'me, which instantly caused its death ; 
hence 1 did not ascertain the length of 
time during which it would have lived 
out of the water. 

Mr. Yarrell observes that the anal fin 
of this species is united to the caudal, 
and this was the case in the specimen in 
question, which I carefully examined; 
but there is an indentation at the junc- 
tion which at first makes it appear as if 
the tail were distinct ; nor was I fully 
assured of the union until I used a 
glass. 

The food of this fish is said to consist, 
in part, of the spawn and minute fry of 
other fishes. 

Another fish captured in the same 
locality was the nve-bearded rockling 



(Motel/a quinquecirrata, Cuv. ; M, mus- 
tela, Jenyns ; Gadus mustela, Linn.) 

The rocklings belong to the cod family 
{Gadid(B : sub-hrachial malacopterygii), 
and two species are known as natives 
of our coasts; namely, the three and the 
five-bearded. The specimen in question 
was disturbed while reposing under a 
canopy of sea- weed; at first it darted 
about with great animation, but soon 
became more tranquil,* and retreated 
quietly to a convenient covert ; from this 
it was soon dislodged, and easily captured 
by means of the little hand-net. It died 
almost instantaneously on being taken 
out of the water, after a feeble struggle. 
The colour of this specimen was very 
beautiful: above it was bronzy brown, 
passing along the sides into glossy golden 
bronze, and this again fading into white 
on the abdomen ; pectoral, dorsal, and 
caudal fins were bronze, washed with 
dusky brown ; ventral fins long, slender, 
with a tip yellowish white ; posterior fin 
pale bronzy yellow, with dusky prickles ; 
no white dots, as is usually the case, 
indicated the course of the lateral line ; 
the golden tinge was, however, predomi- 
nant there. 

The first dorsal fin, if it deserve that 
name, consisted of a few fine filaments 
not perceptible, unless purposely looked 
for ; four little barbs on the snout, one 
on the lower jaw ; length, five and a half 
inches. 

Of course our specimen gave us no 
opportunity of investigating through its 
means the habits of the species ; we learn, 
however, that it spawns in the winter, 
and feeds on minute Crustacea and the 
fry of fishes. 

From the days of Pliny to the present 
era, the rocklings or sea-loches have been 
termed mitstela, or weasel, mustele, French, 
(not helette, the French for weasel,) 
irrespective of species. Why this term 
should have been applied, we do not 
know. It may allude to colour, or per- 
haps to form. In all languages, popular 
names to various animals are frequently 

fiven, either capriciously or by some 
ind of chance, and become generally 
adopted, although they have a double 
signification. In our language, the term 
martin is an example; it is applied to 
a species of weasel and a bird. The 
French call the beautiful fishes of the 
^genus labrus (wrasse, in English), les 
vieilles, as la vieille tachelie, la vieille 
rayie, — the word vieUle meaning, we 
need not say, a woman more than past 
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the prime of life. Some of these fishes 
are also called la girelle, which has 
several meauings, — as the capstan of a 
ship, a potter's wheel, etc. ; hut what 
simiiarity there may be, so as to lead 
to the popular usage of this term for a 
fish, we cannot tell. 

I may here observe, that in the fish- 
market I saw, besides the sapphirine 
gurnard {Triffla hirundo), both the red 
or cuckoo gurnard {Trigla cucului), and 
the grey gurnard {Trigla gurnardtu). I 
observed that this latter fish was trimmed 
for slightly salting, and then drying in the 
air, as a relish for oreakfast, as is done with 
flounders, and other common flat-fish. 

To the smaller fishes which inhabit the 
pools and gulleys described, innumerable 
minute Crustacea, as Melita mceray etc. 
(Amphipoda), afford an abundant supply 
of food ; to which may be added young 
shrimps {Crangon vulgaris)^ and shoals 
of small fry. 

Specimens of Carcinut mcenoMf or com- 
mon shore crab, were abundant; the 
males all greatly exceeded the females 
in size, and were hard-shelled, while the 
females were still soft-shelled, at least as 
far as I could make out. This softness 
of shell probably continues, under pecu- 
liar circumstances, for some time, until 
the development of the ova internally 
arrives at a certain degree of perfection. 

I shall not here enumerate many other 
specimens which I met; indeed, this 
paper would never have been written, 
nad I not, in walking up a street in the 
town, overheard a young gentleman ex- 
claim to a companion, in a voice of 
derision, " What a place this for the 
visit of a naturalist ; I am sick of it." 
If the gentleman, whoever he might be, 
wished for an extensive museum, as the 
British, with everything, specimens and 
books at command, I agree with him 
that Margate could not but be very dis- 
tasteful; but if, irrespective of some 
trifling personal discomforts, he would 
look out for himself, work for himself, 
wade in the gulleys, climb up the rocks, 
regardless of appearing like a miller; 
when he descended make friends with 
the fishermen, and entrust himself for 
a night on one of their fishing excursions 
to the rocking waves, in their rough boat, 
he might perchance have discovered one 
great fact ; namely, that the • power of 
God is everywhere around him, — around 
him as a naturalist curious in research, 
eager for information, impatient of dull 
delay, and a love for the frivolities of a 



watering-place,-^around him as a Chris- 
tian who sees God in all his works, — in 
the animalcule, the zoophyte, the mol- 
lusk, the fish, and the higher tribes of 
our globe; and who owns him in that 
revelation of power, justice, and mercy, 
which dimly shadowed forth in the polity 
of nature, and far more brightly revealed 
in the long past ages of antiquity, when 
prophets spoke in deep tones of mystery, 
at length burst forth into light,—- when 
the magi were led by a star to an infant's 
resting-place, and darkness overshadowed 
the land, at the sacrificial deed of Cal- 
vary ! M. 

HOLY RUTHERFORD. 

In the sequestered parish of An worth, 
in Scotland, there was standing not many 
years since— and perhaps still stands to 
this hour — a quaint old rustic church. 
The swallows, during many a summer, 
built their nests in the crannies of 4ts 
rude roof. The weather-beaten walls were 
gamitured with moss, and festooned with 
creeping vines. The rusty key of that 
kirk- door still hangs as a precious relic 
in the New College of Edinburgh. The 
old oaken pulpit is still preserved ; and 
well it' may be, for in that pulpit once 
stood a man, of whom it used to be said^ 
that he is '* always praying, always 
preaching, always visiting the, sick, 
always catechising, and always writing 
and studying." He it was who uttered 
that memorable saying to his beloved 
people, " My witness is above, that your 
heaven would be two heavens to me, and 
the salvation of you aU as two salvations 
to roe." That was the pulpit of Samuel 
Rutherford. 

The savoury discourses once preached 
in that hallowed place to weeping and 
melted auditors have, for the most part, 
perished long ago. But still that paat«: 
is remembered, and will be while there 
are loving Christian hearts on earth. His 
world-known " Letters" will be Ruther- 
ford's enduring memorial. They were 
written more than two centuries ago, and 
yet the smell of the myrrh and the cassia 
has never departed. They have but little 
historical interest; they are not argu^ 
mentative ; they are not descriptive ; 
they are pure devotion — the very pith and 
essence of a soul that was all alive with 
love to Christ— the outflow of a sweet 
fountain that knew no intermission. 
Those who have read the biography of 
the sainted M*Cbeyne, will remember 
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that Rutherford's ''Letters" wers the 
constant companion of his private hours ; 
and it must nave been a rare book that 
M'Cheyne would allow to accompany hb 
Bible into his closet,* Cecil used to style 
Rutherford ''one of his classics." Richard 
Baxter said, " Hold off the Bible, and 
such a book the world never saw 1 " This 
sounds extravagant to those who have 
never gone themselves into this orchard, 
and plucked the luscious fruit) and never 
sat down themselves at the banquet, 
where the 

" Ripe apples drop about oar headi, 
And the purple clusters of the vine, 
Upon our mouths do crush their "wine." 

In opening the goodiv volume before 
us, we find a mark beside this passage : 
— "Welcome, welcome Jesus, in what 
way soever thou comest, if we can but 
get a sight of thee. And sure I am that 
it is better to be sick, providing that 
Christ come to the bedside, and draw 
aside the curtains, and say, ' Courage ! I 
am thy salvation I ' than to enjoy lusty 
health, and never to be visited of God." 
In the same strain he writes afterwards : 
— " His most loved ones are most tried. 
The lintel-stones and pillars of his New 
Jerusalem suffer more knocks of God's 
hammer than the common side-wall 
stones." Sometimes his rapt soul seems 
in a sort of delirium of heavenly love, as 
when in writing to lady Kenmure, he 
says, " Honourable lady, keep your first 
love. I would not exchange one smile 
of Jesus' lovely face for kingdoms, Let 
others take their silly feckless heaven in 
this life. Put up your heart I shout for 
joy 1 Your Kins is comins to fetch you 
to his Father's house ! " In writing of 
the indestructibility of the church, he 
says, " The bush has been burning these 
five thousand years, but no man yet saw 
the ashes of that fire." 

For that church he underwent sore 
and harassing persecutions. He was con- 
fined for two years at Aberdeen, but 
" found Jesus sweet to him in that place." 
At St. Andsew's he spent some years, 
both as professor and as preacher. From 
his ^ollegiate chair he was deposed by 
the Government, and his works were 
burned in Edinburgh, by the hands of the 
common hangman. He was summoned 
before Parliament on a false charge of 
treason ; but the summons came too late, 
he was on his dying-bed, and calmly 
remarked that he had got another sum- 

r * An edition of Rutherford's "Letters" is pub- 
lished by the Religious Trset Society. 



mens before a superior Judge, and sent 
this message . — " I behove to answer my 
first summons ; and ere your day arrives 
I will be where few kings and great folks 
ever come." 

On the 30th of March, 1661, Ruther* 
ford laid aside his earthly vestments, to 
put on the wedding-garment in the 
Saviour's pretence. His last words were, 
"Glory, fflory dwelleth in Immanuel's 
land ! " He seemed to be already stand- 
ing in the pearly gateway. The Parlia* 
ment, on hearing that he was dying, 
voted that he should not die in the col- 
lege as a professor. Lord Burleigh arose, 
and said, *'You cannot vote him out of 
heaven ! " — Presbyterian, 



HEROES. 

There is something very imposing in 
those men, whose hands mould a whole 
nation. Here comes a man who has 
been one of the mightiest powers in mo- 
dern history. A strange, wild man- 
one who does remarkably exhibit Mr. 
Carlyle's favourite characteristic of a 
hero—" a great wild soul." If ever man 
had within a huge body "a great wild 
soul," it was Peter of Russia. He finds 
a people wholly barbarous, and gives 
them the first impulse of civilisation. He 
finds a nation altogether inland— < he 
stretches it till it touches two seas. To 
give it a navy, you may see him there at 
Deptford, living in John Evelyn's house, 
and working hard as a common ship- 
carpenter. Then you see him building 
ships with his own hand, and steering 
them on seas of his own conquering, into 
ports of his own constructing. Then you 
see him chasing the most terrible hero of 
the day, the Swedish Charles xii. Then 
you see him building, in one year, a city 
of thirty thousand houses. Thirty thou- 
sand houses in one year! and that, too, 
on a frightful morass, destitute of stones, 
or timber, or other conceivable facility 
for building, and cursed with one of the 
most harassing climates that daring could 
encounter. What a marvel this man is ! 
You stare at him, and keep saying, " A 
nation awoke from barbarism ; a frontier 
extended to the Baltic and the Black 
Sea; a navy created; Charles xii. van- 
quished ; and thirty thousand houses 
built in one year!" Yes; but to build 
them there were a hundred thousand 
men sacrificed in that one year ! Thirty 
thousand houses and a hundred thousand 
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corpses! Mark that — three dead men 
for every standing house ! I stand before 
that man, and stare at him: he is a 
wonder ; his soul is a very spring of 
powers, boiling as the geyser, copious as 
the Nile : his acts are like enchantment ; 
his sphere in history is vast ; is he not 
one of the firstborn of heroes? Ah! I 
cannot get rid of those hundred thousand 
corpses. I cannot help seeing him, for 
state policy, pursuing to the death his 
own son. He is a most illustrious pro- 
digy; but is he your type of a hero? 

From that gigantic czar, I turn to a 
poor man, whose name I do not know, 
and wliose name very few know outside 
a few parishes in the county of Cornwall. 
I hardly know whether or not he has yet 
gone to his rest.* The fact I am about 
to relate I know well. This man, a poor 
miner, was down with his brother miner, 
sinking a shaft. In pursuit of that 
obscure labour they were blasting the 
solid rock. They had placed in the rock 
a large charge of powder, and fixed their 
fuse so that it could not be extricated. 
Their proper course was to cut the fuse 
with a knife ; then one should ascend in 
their bucket, the other wait till the bucket 
came down again ; then get into it, 
ignite the fuse, give the signal, and so be 
at the top of the shaft before the explo- 
sion. In the present case, however, they 
negligently cut the fuse with a stone and 
a blunt iron instrument. Fire was struck ; 
the fuse was hissing ; they both dashed 
to the bucket, and gave the signal. The 
man above attempted in vain to move 
the windlass. One could escape; both 
could not ; and delay was death to both. 
Our miner looked for a moment at his 
comrade, and, slipping from the bucket, 
said, *' Escape ! I shall be in heaven in a 
minute ! " The bucket sped up the shaft. 
The man was safe; eager to watch the 
fate of his deliverer, he bent to hear. 
Just then the explosion rumbled below ; 
a splinter came up the shaft, and struck 
him on the brow, leaving a mark he will 
bear all his days, to remind him of his 
rescue. They soon began to burrow 
among the fallen rock to extricate the 
corpse. At last they heard a voice. 
Their friend was yet alive. They reached 
him : the pieces of rock had roofed him 
over — ^he was without injury or scratch. 
All he could tell was, that the moment 

* Since delivering the above, I have met with a 
friend who knows the man well ; he is still living. 
From Ills relation— had repeatedly at first hand— I 
h9ve corrected some particulars of the statement. 



his friend was gone, he sat down, lifted a 
piece of rock, and held it before his eyes. 
When asked what induced him to let the 
other escape, he replied, *• I knew my soul 
was safe ; 1 was not so sure about his.'* 
Now, I look at this great czar, who, to 
build a city, called by his own name, 
sacrificed a hundred thousand men ; and 
at this poor miner, who, to save the soul 
of his comrade, sat down there to be 
blasted to pieces ; and I ask you which 
of the two is the hero ? — I^om " A 
Lecture to Young Men" hy the Rev, 
William Arthur, 



HOLLAND CONQUERED BY A SPIDER. 

Spiders crawling more abundantly and 
conspicuously than usual upon the in- 
door walls of our houses, foretell the 
near approach of rain ; but the following 
anecdote intimates that some of their 
habits are equally the certain indications 
of frost being at hand. Quatremer 
Disjonval, seeking to beguile the tedium 
of his prison hours at Utrecht, had 
studied attentively the' habits of the 
spider ; and eight years of imprisonment 
had given him leisure to be well versed 
with its ways. In the December of 
1794, the French army, on whose suc- 
cess his restoration to liberty depended, 
was in Holland, and victory seemed cer- 
tain, if the frost, then of unprecedented 
severity, continued. The Dutch envoys 
had failed to negotiate a peace, and Hol- 
land was despairing, when the frost sud- 
denly broke up. The Dutch were now 
exulting, and the French generals pre- 
pared to retreat; but the spider fore- 
warned Disjonval that the thaw would be 
of short duration, and he knew that the 
weather monitor never deceived. He 
contrived to communicate with the army 
of his countrymen ; and its generals, who 
duly estimated its character, relied upon 
his assurance, that within a few days the 
waters would be again passable by troops. 
They delayed their retreat ; within twelve 
days the frost had returned— the French 
army triumphed. Disjonval was libe- 
rated, and a spider had brought down 
ruin on the Dutch nation. 



TO-DAY IF YOU WILL HEAR HIS VOICE. 

Men may turn a deaf ear to the entreaties 
of Christ in the day of grace, but they 
cannot turn a deaf ear to the sentence of 
Christ in the day of judgment. — Flavel, 
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THIHOS BY THE SEASIDE. 
Look at thoie ramblers on the sandi, 

aivong the rockB left bj the retiring tidel 
So not hatlily conclude that they are 
idling their time. The ocean, with all 
its grandeur and varied Bceneryiis before 
them ; marine planla of a bright hue 
«dom the beach ; while numberi of crea- 
tures, differing in form and character, 
babiti and design, court their attention. 
Bf the aea'Side tbey may have lelaxa- 
tioD ; but aiauredly, with so many objects 
beside them, capable of fumiihing in- 
■truction and entertainment, it will be 
tiiejr own fault if the; are idle. As at 
this aeaion of the year many of our read- 
era will pay their annual visit to a 
watering-place on the coast, a few hints 
as to the " familiar things" which they 
will meet with there, may not be unac- 
cepUbie. We shall follow, as our guide, 
the leaching of a popular little volume, 
entitled, " Chapters on the Common 
Things of the Sea-side." 

We have reached, then, the margin of 
AuonsT, 1851. 



the mighty deep; and after the fatigues, 
the worry, and anxiety incident to a life 
in town, the spirits feel refreshed by the 
breeies which sweep along its surface. 
The day is bright and clear, and wo bave 
donned for the occasion a cool summer 
X younhers rear their 
sand, let us seat our^ 
this rock, and gather 
ir author's " pleasant 



dress. While 

selves down 
wisdom from 
pages." 

The sea-aid( 



learn, has ita etge- 



walk beneath the towering cliffs, 
discover, decking their white sunar.e, a 
number of Isafy plants, with dense clus- 
ters of greenish- white flowers. These 
are specimens of the samphire tribe — a 
plant which is used u a pickle, or mixed 
as an ingredient in salads, while some of 
the poorer inhabitants of the sea-coast 
boil and eat it. The trade of those who 
gather it is very perilous. " A few years 
since, a man, resident in Dover, and who 
had for many years collected the plant 
for sale in the neighbourhood, was sus- 
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pended, as usual, by a rope attached to a ' 
pole at the summit. The rope, on this 
occasion, suddenly gave way, and the 
unfortunate man was precipitated to the 
base of the cliff, and expired immedi- 
ately." 

The yellow-horned poppy, whose deep 
firold-coloured leaves wave to every wind, 
IB likewise very common on the shingly 
beach. The eringo, or sea-holly, abounds 
on the eastern coast, and may be recog- 
nised by its prickly leaves and blu« 
flowers. Its roots were formerly candied, 
and sold by confectioners, as bavin|^ a 
tonic property. Then there is a sea-side, 
or cliff-cabbage, not unlike the garden 
one, and easily distinguished by its pale 
yellow flowers. We have also sea- side 
barley, sea wheat-grass, and sea cat's-tai|, 
beside the reed and rush and sedge 
tribes, which are not without their uses, 
as serving to bind down the sand^, and 
prevent them from being driven inland* 

The sea-side has likewise its flower* 
and shrubs, to delight the botanist. Dif- 
ferent species of thrift display their blaSr 
soms on the cliff, the sandy ground, or 
muddy shore, in August. There are the 
pink flowers of the sea gilly-flower, the 
lavender-coloured blossoms of the spread- 
ing spike-thrift, and the purplish blue of 
the matted-thrift. The great sea-stock on 
the sandy shores of Cornwall, when even- 
ing comes, diffuses a sweet odour ; and the 
burnet-rose, the origin of our Scotch 
garden-rose, '< though it has not the deli- 
cate blush of the wild brier, is extremely 
pretty, with its small sweet-scented 
flowers, sometimes tinged with cream 
colour, sometimes lightly tinged with a 
dash or two of pink hue^ but more often 
of pure- white." The star-wort adorns 
the salt marshes; and among the short 
grasses which cover the summit of the 
cliffs are to be found many lovely produc- 
tions for the naturalists' flora. One of 
the most beautiful sea- side shrubs, our 
guide inforn^s us, is the tree-mallow. It 
adorns some of the rocks on the south 
and south-west shores of England, and 
chooses to perch itself on the insulated 
rocks all alon^ this coast, in which 
situation it sends up its rigid, erect stem 
in defiance of wind and storm. It varies 
in height from two feet or more; and 
is very ornamental to spots where it 
abounds, for it has large, purplish, rose- 
coloured, darkly -veined flowers, with 
leaves soft as velvet : ropes and cordage 
are made of its fibres. The sallow 
thorn, this month, also displays its bright 



orange-coloured berries, ftmidst its pretty 
silvery foliftge, on the sandhills and clil^ 
of the east and south-eastern coasts. 
* On the sands, and among the rocks, 
when the tide retires, there are many 
attractions : 
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Bich mosses, tree-like lea-weeds, sparkling peb- 
bles, 
Enchant the eye, sad tempt the eager hand." 

"Some of the delicate silk-like or 
velvety tufts of the alg« of the seas," we 
fff^ told by our author, ** when examined, 
seem like strings of beads; some like 
tubes of glass fllled with bright colouring 
inatter; others con^posed of networks, 
flner than the flnest cobwebs ; some like 
hunches of slender hairs ; others branched 
like minute trees of ennerald green or 
sparkling brown, or rivalling the rose and 
violet in richest hues." The most com- 
mOP of sea-weeds is the bladder fiicus, 
<< wh(HI# dark sprays lie on every line of 
sand or sbinglp, or gather in clumps on 
rock Qf mer. When fresh from the 
waters, if \§ of a dark olive tint ; but as 
it hafde^is in the sfin, it becomes black 
as ink." (M leafy branches have on 
them ^'a Dumber of oval bladders or 
pods. These are the air-bladders which 
enable the fucus to float on the waters, 
and they occasion the crackling noise, 
when, as walking on the shore, we crush 
the half-dried sea-weed by our footstep." 
Dulse, with its tuft of purplish-red leaves, 
is another well-known weed. Few, how- 
ever, who pick it up on our shores, know 
its value. Sir William Hooker states that 
on the Scotch coast, it is eaten raw 
by the natives, and in the county of 
Caithness in particular; and that he haa 
seen a number of women and children 
gathering it from the rocks, and devour- 
ing it with great avidity. In many 
other places, this weed is used as a vege- 
table, as a medicine, or as food for 
cattle. 

*' Sometimes," observes our intelligent 
guide, *' when wandering along the 
shore, or stooping among the rocka to 
pick up the treasures which the naturalist 
flnds hidden there, we alight upon some 
stray piece of drift wood. It may be but 
a part of a tree, borne down long ago by 
a river to the spot, or it may be a piece of 
wood stranded from some wreek, awaken- 
ing thoughts of pity as we look upon it, 
reminding us of— 

' Shipwrecks and their spoils ; 
The wealth of merchants, the artillery 
Of war, the chains of captiTes, and the gems 
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Thai glow'd «poa the brow of beauty ; crowna 
Of monarchs, gwords of heroes, aneliois lost 
That never had let go their hold in storms ; 
Helms Bttok in ports, that stetx'd adveutarons 

barks 
Bound the wide world." 

" But our piece of driftwood acquires 
another sourqe of Interest, if it be covered 
(as it sometimes is) with the stalked or 
duck barnacle (Pentelasmia anatifera). 
Sometimes thousands of these creatures 
are crowded on a piece of wood but a few 
feet long^ all twisting about, and present- 
ing a moving mass of life, almost disgust- 
ing to any but the accustomed eye of the 
naturalist, who knows that among this 
mass he may find curious shells, coral- 
lines, and other objects, which are not 
scattered on the shore. The growth of 
these animals must he very rapid, as the 
keel of a ship which has made but a 
short voyage will be sometimes entirely 
covered with them ; and, in some cases, 
they are so numerous as even to impede 
the course of a vessel. When ships thus 
covered arrive in our ports, the barnacles 
are easily scraped oft by men who take 
them for sale as marine curiosities, or 
who make their delicate white porcelain- 
like shells into some kinds of fancy shell- 
work. The barnacles themselves are 
eaten on some of the coasts of Africa, 
where they are very abundant. The 
shell of this animal is at the end of a 
fleshy stalk, generally of a purplish red, 
sometimes of a bright orange colour, and 
ia of the £6rm called multivalve, being 
composed of five pieces or valves, two of 
them on each side of the animal, and a 
narrow piece down the back. It is a 
pretty shell, clear and brittle, of a white 
colour, tinged with pale blue. The food 
of the barnacle consists of small crusta- 
eeoQS or molluscous animals ; and at 
times, when it is actively engaged at 
catching its prey, we may see protruding 
from its shell its six pairs of arms, many- 
jointed, and delicately fringed. They 
are most vigorous animals, and of so sen- 
sitive a touch tbat they can lay hold of 
the minutest object, and, entangling it in 
their feather-like arms, they can draw it 
to the month, seize, and devour it." 

The most common shell which the 
tide strews on the shore is that of the 
oyster. It has no locomotive powers; 
but remains cemented to the rocks "by 
a calcareous exudation on the outer sur- 
face of the shell. There it grows and 
lives the allotted term of its existence. 
On gently opening the shell of an oyster, 
we find within, a membrane, in some 



species having a delicate fringe of little 
threads. This membrane is the mantle 
from which the animal secretes the outer 
layers of its shell, in such manner as to 
admit of its being made larger as the 
shell-fish grows. Between the leaves of 
of this mantle lie four delicate mem- 
branous leaves, composed of slender 
fibres. These are the branchise, or gills, 
— the aerating organs, and the mouth is 
placed between the innermost of these 
leaves : these are the organs by which 
the mollusk procures its food. The 
filaments of these* gills are thickly co- 
vered with minute cilia, or fringe-like 
hairs. The incessant action of these 
cilia causes successive currents of water 
around them, and thus the animalcules, 
with which the water is full, are brought 
to the lips of the animal, which are so 
sensitive that they admit or reject what 
would nourish or what would be useless." 
Another object of interest to the sea^ 
side visitor, and the last which we shall 
notice in the present paper, is the limpet, 
clinging with tenacity to the rocks, while 
the empty shells lie strewed about the 
beach lixe so many cups : 

" At distance vlew'd, it seems to lie 
On its rough bed so carelessly, 
That *t would an infant's hand obey, 
Stretch'd forth to seize it in its play ; 
But let that infant's hand draw near, 
It shrinks with quick instinctive fear, 
And clings as close as though the stone 
It rests upon, and it, were one : 
And should the strongest arm endeavour 
The limpet from the rock to sever, 
'Tis seen its loved support to clasp, 
"With such tenacity of grasp^ 
We wonder that such strength should dwell 
In such a small and simple sl^el). 
And is not this a lesson worth 
The study of the sons of earth 7 
Who need a Eock so much as we? 
Ah ! who to such a Kock can flee t 
A Rock to strengthen, comfort, aid, 
To guard, to shelter, and to shade ; 
A Rock, whence fruits celestial grow. 
And whence refreshing waters flow : 
No Rock is like this Rock of ours." 

A beautiful anecdote, illustrative of 
the truth contained in these lines, will be 
familiar to some of our readers. A dying 
girl, being asked whether she rested on 
Jesus, replied, '^ Oh ! my soul cleaves to 
Him like a limpet to the rock !*' 

Reader I remembering how great ia 
your need, and how frail your strength, 
and that your best resolves are prone to 
fail when temptation assails you, 

« Let wakeful memory recur 
To this your simple monitor, 
And wisely shun the trial's shock, 
By clinging closely to the Rock." 

Christ JesUSf the only Mediator be- 
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tween God and men, is the Rock and 
strength of your salvation ; cleaving to 
him vflth full purpose of heart, you have 
a sure Refuge from the assaults of the 
great adversary, and are safe for time 
and eternity. H. H« 



ANECDOTE OP HENRY MARTYN. 

As Henry Martyn was on his way to 
India, he was watchful, day and night, 
for opportunities of doing eood to those 
on hoard the ship in which ne sailed. He 
was especially attentive to the sick. One 
day, when the hatches were shut down 
in consequence of a gale, he went below 
to visit a sick sailor. As there was per- 
fect darkness below, he was obliged to 
fe^l his- way. He found the man swing- 
ing in his hammock in darkness, and 
heat, and damp, without a creature to 
speak to him, and in a burning fever. 
**l gave him," savs Martyn, ^'a few 
grapes, which had been given to me, to 
allay his thirst. How great the pleasure 
of doing good even to the bodies of 
men ! '* 

Martyn had large experience of the 
pleasure of doing good. His efforts to 
do good were unceasing, and they were 
made at the expense of self-sacrifice. 
Thev were thus of a kind to yield him 
the largest amount of pleasure. 

Reader, have you had experience of 
the pleasure of doing good? especially 
of doing good to the souls of men? 
There is no pleasure tike it. He who 
labours in simplicity and in godly sin- 
cerity to do good, has his reward in a 
calm and enduring pleasure which no 
earthly prosperity, no wealth nor honours 
can bestow. 

How many seek for happiness from 
afar, when it can be had in its purest 
form by doing good to their neighbours ! 
''To do good and communicate forget 
not," if you would be happy, if you would 
enjoy the Saviour's smile. 

The manner in which Mr. Martyn 
became possessed of the grapes which he 
gave to the sick man is interesting and 
instructive. 

The ship, after touching at the Cape of 
Good Hope, sailed thence on the sab- 
bath. On that day, a boat came along- 
side with fruit; " but,'*. says Martyn, " I 
did not think it right to buy any, though 
I longed to have some to carry to sea." 
On the day on which he visited the sick 
man, a passenger who came on board at 



the Cape, and to whom he had scarcely 
ever spoken, sent him a plate of fruit, by 
which he was greatly refreshed, and 
enabled to relieve the sick man. 

It is somewhat remarkable, that this 
seasonable present came on the yery day 
on which Martyn entered in his common- 
place book the following sentiment, taken 
from an author he was reading : — " If 
from regard to God's sabbath I deny 
myself, he will more than make it up to 
me." In keeping God's statutes there is 
great reward. 



PRAYER THAT IS PRAYER. 

There are some stirring expressions in 
the sixty-second Psalm, which indicate 
the true attitude of the soul in '* fervent, 
effectual prayer." '* Trust in him at all 
times, ye people ; pour out your hearts 
before him; God is a refuge for us. 
Selah." The soul must be staid on God 
that would pray acceptably. It must 
believe that he is, and trust in him at all 
times, as a refuge, a present help, ready 
and waiting to be gracious, with infinite 
power, and more than a father's heart of 
tenderness and love to all that call upon 
him in sincerity and in truth. And then, 
he that prays must "pour out his heart" 
before him. His prayer must be personal, 
earnest, heartfelt, believing. What is here 
enjoined is not simply to use the proper 
words of prayer, but the pouring out of 
the heart. It is like the emptying of a 
vessel of all its contents, so that nothing 
shall remain in it. What a pleasing, 
sublime, awful, and important thing it is 
for a sinful, dependent creature thus to 
pray, and keep nothing back! What- 
ever is in his heart he pours out before 
the God in whom he trusts at all times — 
his guilt and fears, sins and sorrows, cares, 
crosses, wants, dangers, weaknesses, temp- 
tations, darkness, ignorance, and all his 
doubts and anxieties, respecting both body 
and soul, himself and others, friends and 
enemies, the church and the world. Every 
thought that is in his heart, relating to 
the past, the present, or the future, he 
has leave to empty himself of, and lo 
pour out his desires, till not one burden 
shall remain, not one care, that is not 
cast upon him who careth for him. 

Such is prayer that is prayer. A heart, 
thus emptied before God, is ready to be 
filled, and God is ready to filHt with the 
consolations of his Spirit, which are nei- 
ther few nor small. One who thus prays 
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renews his strength by waiting on the 
Lord. It arms him witli courage to en- 
gage in duty. 



TOE STORY OP LORD BACON'S 
DISGRACE. 

Lord chief justice Campbell so elo* 
quently introduces this mournful topic, 
that we must quote the passage, though 
it be somewhat long : 

" Now was his worldly prosperity at 
its^ height, and he seemed in the full 
enjoyment of almost everything that man 
can desire. The multitude, dazzled by 
the splendour of his reputation as a 
statesman, an orator, a judge, a fine 
writer, a philosopher, for a time were 
blind to the faults in his character, and 
overlooked the evil arts by which he had 
risen. The murmurs of those whom he 
had wronged were drowned by the 
plaudits of his admirers. He was courted 
and flattered by all classes of the com- 
munity. He was still able to keep down 
the arrears of judicial business in his 
court ; and bystanders, who were not in- 
terested in the cases before him (a large 
class compared to the suffering suitors), 
were struck with the eloquence and 
apparent equity of his decisions. He 
was on the best terms with the king and 
the favourite,* and it was generally ex- 
pected that, like his father, he would 
keep his office while he lived. Foreigners 
visiting this country were more eager to 
see him as the author of the ' Novum 
Organum,' than as lord high chancellor. 

'* We have a specimen of the magnifi- 
cent mode in which he lived, from the 
description of the grand banquet he gave 
at York House, on entering his sixtieth 
year. Ben Jonson,. who was present, 
celebrates ' the fare, the wine, the men,' 
and breaks out in enthusiastic praise of 
the illustrious host : 



' England's high chancellor, the destin'd heir, 
In his soft cradle, to his father's chair, 
'Whose even thread the fotes spin ronnd and full 
Out of their choicest and their whitest wool.' 

" He had a villa at Kew, to which he 
could retire for a day in seasons of busi- 
ness; and his vacations he spent at 
Gorhambury, 'in studies, arts, and 
sciences, to which in his own nature he 
was most inclined;' and in gardening, 
' the purest of human pleasures.' Here, 
at a cost of 10,000/., he erected a private 
retreat, furnished with every intellectual 
luxury, to which he repaired when lie 



wished to avoid all visitors, except a few 
choice spirits, whom he occasionally 
selected as the companions of bis retire- 
ment and lucubrations. 

'*From thence, in January, 1621, he 
was drawn, not unwillingly, to the king's 
court at Theobald's; for there he was 
raised to the peerage by the title of 
viscount St. Albans, his patent being 
expressed in the most flattering language, 
particularly celebrating his integrity in 
the administration of justice; and he 
was, with great ceremony, according to 
the custom of the times, invested by the 
king with his new dignity, Buckingham 
supporting his robe of state, while his 
coronet was borne by the lord Wentworth. 
In answer to a complimentary address 
from the king, he delivered a studied 
oration, enumerating the successive fa- 
vours he had received from thd crown, 
and shadowing forth the fresh services he 
was to render, in his future career, as 
evidence of his gratitude. 

" In little more than three months 
from this day he was a prisoner in the 
Tower, stripped of his ofiice for confessed 
corruption, and condemned to spend the 
remainder of his days in disgrace and 
penury." • 

The ancient moralists have frequently 
adduced the downfall of the Lydian 
Croesus as an instance of the inconstancy 
of human aflairs ; but, striking as it is, it 
wants many of those affecting features 
which distinguish the case before us. 
The fall of Croesus was only one of the 
many sudden results of war. It was 
simply the rapid prostration of a monarch 
from the eminence of mere power and 
pomp and wealth. Whereas, the accli- 
vity from which lord Bacon was precipi- 
tated in a moment, was high enough, and 
gorgeous enough, to make his fall visibly 
appalling ; but, far more, it was so sur- 
mounted with all the elements of genius 
and philosophy, and was so ennobled by 
the homage of the whole intellectual 
world, that the contrast of the abyss of 
shame and feebleness into which he was 
plunged is, perhaps, unparalleled. And 
so secured was he upon his throne, by his 
unrivalled talents, tnat no detractions of 
mere envy could have displaced him. He 
was guarded by every sentinel but those 
of virtue and God's favour, and he was, 
therefore, assailable. His enemies were 
vigilant, and soon made the ruinous dis- 
covery. 

* Camiibell, ii. pp. *b.). U. 
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A committee of tlio Commons VfM 
appointed to inquire into " the abuses of 
courts of justice."* Its object, under 
the same indefatigable avenger (sir £. 
Coke), was to arraign lord Bacon for 
bribery and corruption. And now came 
the moment when the proposed victim 
could have said with cardinal Wolsey : 

" Had I but served my God with half the zeal 
I served my king, he would not In mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies." 

King James might have saved his ser- 
vant by a summary dissolution of the 
parliament. He was under nc personal 
necessity for continuing its sittings, for 
his subsidies had been fdready and muni- 
ficently voted. And no one will pretend 
that any deference to constitutional prin- 
ciples prevented him. But it has been 
surmised, and we fear too justly, that he 
found himself under the alternative of 
sacrificing to public resentment either his 
guilty chancellor, or his still more guilty 
minion. With the extortionate malprac- 
tices of the latter he had been personally 
acquainted ; perhaps he had been a part- 
ner in them. And he was shrewd enough 
to know that the only chance of escape 
for his favourite from ruin, and for him- 
self from unkingly mortification, was to 
make a scape-goat, the nature of whose 
throes might absorb the attention of 
spectators. He allowed the inquiries to 
proceed, and the committee resolved on 
impeaching the lord chancellor, chiefly 
for the following : 

** The one concerning Christopher 
Awbrey, and the other concerning Ed- 
ward Egerton. In the cause depending 
in the chancery between this Awbrey 
and sir William Bronker, Awbrey feeling 
some hard measure, was advised to give 
the lord chancellor 100/., the which he 
delivered to his counsel, sir George 
Hastings, and he to the lord chancellor. 
This business proceeding slowly notwith- 
standing, Awbrev did write divers letters, 
and delivered tnem to the lord chan- 
cellor, but could never have any answer 
from his lordship ; but at last delivering 
another letter, his lordship answered, S 
he importuned him, he would lay him by 
the heels." 

We need not recount the evidence on 
which this accusation was verified, as 
lord Bacon subsequently confessed it. 

" The case of Mr. Edward Egerton is 
this : there being divers suits between 
Edward Egerton and sir Rowland Eger- 

* March 12th, 1621. 



ton in the chancery, Edward Egerton 
presented his lordship, a little after he 
was lord keeper, with a bason and ewer 
of 601. and above, and afterwards he 
delivered unto sir George Hastings and 
sir Richard Young 400/. in gold, to be 
presented unto -his lordship. Sir Richard 
Young presented it, his lordship took it, 
and poised it, and said it was too much ; 
and returned answer, that Mr. Egerton 
had not only enriched him, but had laid 
a tye upon his lordship to do him favour 
in all his just causes." * 

Of this, as well as of twenty-six other 
charges of having received monies from 
litigants whose suits were still pending, 
he made full confession. It must not be 
overlooked, however, that, especially in 
the two cases which were most promi- 
nently specified, he did not suffer himself 
to be biassed in the favour of those from 
whom he received these presAits ; for he 
gave ''killing decrees against them. 
We confess that we should be disposed 
to accept this in his favour, togeUier 
with the fact, that the receipt of presents 
by the judges was in those days frequent, 
were it not that he had so often, and 
under such a variety of circumstances, 
uttered his high judicial condemnation of 
the practice. The guilt was enormous. 
He afterwards perceived and bewailed it 
Bat we are not prepared to brand his 
oiame with all that contumely which 
would justly attach to that of one who, 
to-day, in a similar position, acted simi- 
larly. Far be it from us to strive to 
lessen the turpitude of sins of any order 
into which human beings may be be- 
guiled, as that their recommittal should 
become the easier for the tempted ; but 
the above facts must not be ignored. 

• • • • • 

Lord Bacon, in his self-despair, be- 
sought the sovereign, whom he had too 
truly served, instantly to dissolve parlia- 
ment. The king, as urgently, recom- 
mended him to submit to the judgment 
of the peers, and promised him, whatever 
might be the verdict, reinstatement in his 
dignities. Bacon exclaimed, " I see ifiy 
approaching ruin; there is no hope of 
mercy in a multitude. When my ene- 
mies are to give fire, am I to make no 
resistance, and is there to be none to 
shield me? Those who strike at your 
chancellor will' strike at your crown. I 
am the first, I wish I may be the last 
sacrifice." Bacon was a prophet. Per- 

* Works, iv, p. 527. 
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tiaps some who think more bitterly about 
him, might be disposed to select some 
recreant one from sacred history as his 
parallel. But, be that as it may, ther^ 
came before the eye of this seer, Whose 
vision as to future science and future 
philosophical civilization Vas so true, a 
prospect of misery to the monarchy of 
Great Britain, one of the incipient causes 
of which was, a king's collusion with the 
guilt of a chancellor, whom he deserted 
when he was found out; and the other 
was, his slow murder of his relative, 
Arabella Stuart, who never pretended or 
wished for a throne ; which, but for con- 
siderate loyalty to him as the true suc- 
cessor, she might have endangered. 

Let us reverently — for its occupier is 
one of the greatest of men ; let us with 
sorrowful but charitable awe — for its 
occupier is a fallen great man; draw 
aside one fold of the curtains of lord 
Bacon's bed, on which he flung himself 
in self-consuming remorse and despair, 
after this last fruitless interview with the 
king. " During several days he re- 
mained in his bed, refusing to see any 
human being. He passionately told his 
attendants to leave him, to forget him, 
never again to name his name, never to 
remember that there had been such a 
man in the world." * "And is this," he 
must often, and in heart-breaking bitter- 
ness, have said to himself, " is this to be 
the result of my sixty years of slavery of 
the brain ? Are the blessed benisons of 
my mother, whose heart would burst 
could she now see me convulsed with 
dishonour; are my grave father's pro- 
phecies, who if he now saw the column 
of his house thus torn of its architrave 
and severed in its shaft, would wish to 
lie beneath it as his tomb ; are the gay 
and open-hearted cheers of my ancient 
friends at Gray's Inn ; are the hopes of 
my noble-hearted competitors at the bar ; 
are the shouts of applause of the House 
of Commons, that dear spot of my true 
renown; are the confidences in me of 
men of science; the words of 'God 
speed ' with which my mother university 
sent me, a second time, from her bosom ; 
are my friends ; is the God whose statutes 
I have, against light and knowledge, so 
basely deserted ; are these, all these, now 
watching to upbraid me on this my living 
bier? " Shade of lord Bacon ! we would 
commit no act, take no step of lightness 
towards thy couch. But thy first great 
essay was on "Truth;" for it, melan- 
* Montague's "Life of Bacon," cccxxviii. 



choly though were thy wanderings, thou 
didst press otiward with more avidity, atid 
didst gain a higher summit thati any 
other than inspired meii: tell us, were 
not these thy moral throes, th^ struggles 
of a conscience which utras in thy bosom, 
although thou hadst imprisoned her? 
And are not the words which thy lips 
utter the reassertions of honour and of 
truth, which once thou didst love so 
well? 

During this frightful moral paroxysm, 
he wrote that full confession to the House 
of Lords^ from which we have already 
quoted. It Was dexterous in some of its 
allusions; but it would be the grossest 
uncharitableness to charge them with 
false self-pailiating design. When it was 
read, it was resolved " that certain lords 
do go unto the lord chancellor, and show 
him the said confession, and tell him that 
the lords do conceive it to be an inge- 
nuous and full confession, and demand 
whether it be his own hand that is sub- 
scribed to the same ?" In his interview 
with those lords, twelve in number, who 
in consequence of this resolution waited 
on him, he answered their questionings 
with the words, " My lords, it is my act, 
my hand, my heart. I beseech your 
lordships to be merciful to a broken 
reed."*^ 

He retired anew to his bed, full of com- 
punction and overwhelmed with shame. 
The great seal was necessarily demanded 
of him, and, hiding his face with one 
hand, he delivered it back with the other 
to the commissioners who had been ap- 
pointed to receive it. — From " The Life 
of Lord Bacon.'* By the Rev. /. Sortain, 
Published by the Religious Tract Society, 



A PEEP AT MANCHESTER AND ITS 
MANUFACTURES. 

Perhaps no part of England awakens 
more thrilling interest in the mind of a 
stranger than the manufacturing district 
of Lancashire. The feelings thus ex- 
cited may be accounted for, in some 
measure, by the effect of natural scenery, 
which in many places is exceedingly 
picturesque, and by the stupendous cre- 
ation of human skill which everywhere 
arrest the eye ; but they must be ascribed 
much more to the vast masses of popu- 
lation which force themselves upon the 
contemplation of the beholder. Where- 

« Works, iy. p. 547. 
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ever we so, our ears are dinned with the 
hum of numan heings. The highways 
are fringed for miles with human habita- 
tions. The suburbs of one town merge 
in those of another. Perched on the 
hill-side, dotting the broad bosom of the 
valley, or half buried in sequestered 
doughs, towns, villages, and haml#B 
present themselves in endless panorama. 
At every turn, tall chimneys and the 
rattle of machinery " prate the where- 
abouts " of thousands. 

The district within which this im- 
mense population is gathered is ex- 
tremely well defined. It commences at 
the foot of the hiUs which skirt the bor- 
ders of Lancashire and Yorkshire, a few 
miles behind Manchester, being bounded 
on the right by the high ground which 
terminates in the mountains of West- 
moreland ; on the left by the hills of 
Derbyshire, Cheshire, and Wales; and 
stretching in front in one continuous 
level to the Irish Sea. This tract of 
land seems as if it were originally in- 
tended to become the cradle of manufac- 
tures. The hills supply abundance of 
coal, stone, slate, and other minerals; 
while numerous streams, flowing down 
the sides of the natural amphitheatre we 
have described, and collected in ex- 
tensive " lodges," or artificial lakes, fur- 
nish a constant supply of the purest 
water. The principal of these streams 
are the Mersey, the Ribble, and Calder, 
which unite just beneath the eminence 
which is crowned with the Jesuit Col- 
lege of Stony hurst; the Roach, and the 
Irwell. This last, though little better 
than a black ditch, when compared with 
the Thames, is one of the most useful 
rivers in the world, doing for its size 
l^erhaps twice as much work as any 
other. 

If we were to set out with the inten • 
tion of seeking the positively romantic, 
we might think it useless to enter the 
district of which we have been speaking. 
We should turn our backs, probably, on 
the mine-shed and the tall chimney, and 
enter those rural caves, skirted by violet- 
banks and hedge-rows, which, we fer- 
vently trust, will never cease to lend 
their wonted charm to old England. But 
stilly it would inflict a grievous wrong to 
imagine that the spirit of poetry has no 
dwelling within the sound of the loom 
and the glow of the furnace-fire. No ! 
the goodness of our Creator has ordered 
otherwise. Every department of labour 
has its attractions. The seeds of beauty 



have been scattered everywhere, and 
wherever man directs his footsteps can 
he behold their growth and blossoming. 
Is there no poetry in the mechanism 
which performs, without fatigue, the 
work of a thousand men? in the mine 
where the ancient treasures of the earth 
are unhoarded ? in the glitter of count- 
less factories in the gloom of evening ? in 
the flight of the "resonant steam-eagles," 
which seem, as' they wing their way 
through solitudes hitherto scarcely trod- 
den, to scream with delight at beholding 
the subserviency of nature to the want of 
man? Factory life is not without its 
rural charms. When we think of manu- 
factures, we are reminded at once of filth 
and squalor, of narrow streets, and ill- 
ventilated houses. But the connexion is 
by no means necessary. Thousands of 
our factory operatives labour among the 
loveliest scenes. A few minutes, and 
they can be away among fields, hrooks, 
and coppices, where the most enthusi- 
astic lover of natural objects might grow 
inspired. In these sequestered spots we 
often meet with a simplicity of manners 
which is truly charming; a rough ex- 
terior, and a dialect hardly intelligible, 
concealing, but not destroying, a spirit 
of genuine kindness and hospitality. 

But it is of Manchester that we wish 
more particularly to speak. This large 
and populous city, together with the 
adjoining town of Salford, is the centre 
of the district we have described. What 
London is to the provinces, Manchester 
is to Lancashire. It is the great heart 
from which the life-blood of trade and 
industry circulates. All the large manu- 
facturing establishments throughout the 
country have a place of deposit here. 
Before the construction of railroads, the 
various highways, for thirty miles round, 
were thronged with midnight traffic, 
occasioned by the constant transit of 
goods to the market. Not the least in- 
teresting portion of Manchester is that 
which is occupied with warehouses. 
These buildings are not what a stranger 
might imagine from the pame — rough, 
unsightly structures, made merely for 
convenience; but stately piles, erected 
with scrupulous attention to regularity 
and display, forming, in addition to a 
labyrinth in the back-ground, several 
large and handsome streets. Hither cus- 
tomers resort from every land ; here 
may be met Germans, Greeks, French- 
men, Spaniards, Americans, Turks, Egyp- 
tians — literally the representatives of 
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every nation under heaven. Here you 
encounter groups of intelligent, eameet 
men, running up and down with an 
agility not very decorous, or plodding 
along with a measured step and myste- 
rious face, which tell that they are re- 
volving deep-laid schemes of profit. Who 
shall win tne most custom? who shall 
stand first in the market? — these are the 
questions, in the solution of which they 
consent, good-humouredly, to jostle one 
another. It is pleasing to reflect, that 
many a thousand pounds acquired here 
in the pursuit of commerce, is transferred 
almost immediately to the treasury of 
our Bible, missionary, or other public 
societies, and thus assists in spreading the 
gospel through the world. In passing 
tbrough the principal streets, any person 
acquainted with the annals of Christian 
enterprise in Britain, might recognise 
many a name which is fragrant with 
benevolence, and which will live in the 
archives of heaven when those of Alex- 
ander and Napoleon are forgotten. 

Though its world-wide celebrity is only 
of recent date, yet Manchester can boast 
of considerable antiquity. Some archae- 
ologists tell us that it was founded five 
hundred years before the Christian era ; 
being intended, by the wandering tribes 
who then occupied that part of Britain, 
for a place of refuge in war, and that its 
name was Mancunion, or *' the place of 
tents." The first fact in its history which 
can be ascertained beyond doubt is its 
occupation by the Romans. These enter- 
prising conquerors formed a permanent 
encampment in a place which is still 
called Castle-field, and where many in- 
teresting relics have been dug up. From 
this central station military posts were 
extended throughout Lancashire, under, 
whose protection Warrington, Colne, 
Ribchester, and other towns soon sprung 
up. Ribchester is situated on the banks 
of the Ribble, near its junction with the 
Calder, and was the Liverpool of those 
times, being connected with Manchester 
by a military road. It is now a mere 
name. After the Norman conquest, 
Manchester was constituted a borough by 
its owner, Thomas de Grelley. The most 
interesting feature in its modern history 
is the share its inhabitants took in the 
invasion of the pretender, a hundred 
years ago. On his march to Derby, that 
ill-fated prince took up his abode in Man- 
chester, in a locality which still preserves 
the name of Palace-yard. ** The cheva- 
lier arrived about two in the aAernooni 



with a body-guard of Highlanders* He 
wore a light plaid, blue sash, a blue 
bonnet adorned with a white rose, and a 
gray wig. In his rear were sixteen 
pieces of ordnance, many wagons, and 
loaded horses." He was at once pro- 
claimed king by the title* of James iii., 
And a public illumination testified the joy 
of his followers. But, alas! war, like 
Janus of old, has two faces ; one may be 
lighted up with hope and triumph, but 
the other is maddened with fury, or 
dismal with despair. Soon after the 
pretender left Manchester, his cause was 
utterly ruined, his followers were led to 
the scafTold, and the heads of some of the 
most distinguished of the Manchester re- 
bels — among whom was Thomas Deacon, 
eldest son of Dr. Deacon, of the now 
Cathedral Church, and brother of Charles 
Deacon, who is mentioned in " The 
Visitor " for March — were spiked at the 
top of the Exchange. 

The rapid progress which Manchester 
has made, from comparative insi&;nifi- 
cance to a position in point of social im- 
portance second only to the metropolis 
itself, is one of the marvels of the present 
age. During the sixty or seventy years 
preceding the census of 1841, its popula- 
tion increased eight-fold. Persons still 
living can remember where extensive 
districts, now covered with miles of 
streets, were open fields, and places 
which have long been completely incor- 
porated with the town, were rural villages. 
It is but comparatively a few years since 
the first factory was built, and people 
flocked in crowds to see the tail chimney 
belonging to it ; now the demands of the 
cotton-trade have led to the erection of a 
magnificent structure, which encloses 
the largest space devoted to exchange 
purposes in Europe. This increase W 
trade has been accompanied with a cor- 
responding increase of wealth. Man- 
chester probably contains a greater num- 
ber of individuals who have realized large 
fortunes by trading transactions than any 
other provincial town in the United 
Kingdom. It would be interesting to 
contemplate the character of those men 
who have been most successful. We 
should find, in doing so, an instructive 
comment on the declaration of Holy 
Scripture, that ** the hand of the diligent 
maketh rich." Not a few of those who 
have risen to the greatest eminence in 
wealth and civic honours, received their 
earliest instruction in the sabbath-school ; 
and, what is more, take pleasure in con- 
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fessing the obligation. They have found 
that religion, in the cheer^uess which it 
inspires, in the principlea of integrity 
which it inculcates, and with habits of 
prudence and industry which it is fitted 
to produce, is verily ** profitable unto all 
things, having promise of the life theJ|. 
now is, and of that which is to come." ^ 

Manchester may not be inappropriately 
termed the world's factory. It seems as 
if its vocation were to clothe mankind. 
A stranger would find considerable 
amusement even in perusing signboards, 
which half cover the buildings in the 
warehouse district of the city. Almost 
every article out of which it is possible to 
fashion a human dress figures there. Its 
staple article of manufacture is cotton ; 
this is supplied in vast quantities, chiefly 
from the United States. The condition 
of the cotton-crop is a most important 
element in the prospects of trade. If 
any serious deficiency occurs, thousands 
of families are thrown out of employ- 
ment. It is interesting to observe how 
here, as elsewhere, the most important 
consequences depend upon trivial causes. 
There is a small insect whose depreda- 
tions on the eotton-plant are exceedingly 
mischievous, sometimes so much so as to 
threaten the entire failure of the crop. 
Such an event, were it to occur, would 
spread starvation through the land, and 
deal an almost irreparable bloimto our 
commercial prosperity. How narrow are 
the foundations of human greatness! How 
dependent are we, even when we seem 
least so, upon the hand of God I How 
foolish is it to indulge in feelings of 
pride and vain glory, wnen, if Providence 
only gave permission, the very worms of 
the earth would be more than a match 
fm us ! 

But the raw produce which is brought 
here from distant climes does not all 
remain with us; for the most part, its 
sojourn in Britain is only temporary. 
After a few months' acquaintance with 
our ingenious artisans, we find it trans- 
muted into beautiful fabrios, and on its. 
way to stock the markets of the world* 
A little longer, and the productions of 
British industry are clothing the inhabit- 
ants of Constantinople and Canton, the 
hunters of the Brazilian wilds, and the 
dwellers by the Indus and the Ganges* 
Some idea may be formed of the superi- 
ority of our manufacturing facilities, from 
the fact that we can afford to fetch our 
cotton from the United States, manufac- 
ture it, transport it back again, and, in 



spite of an adverse tariiF, outsell the 
American manufacturer in his own 
market. This fact is doubtless gratify- 
ing; but it should be regarded as the 
result of a Providential arrangement 
rather than of our greater skill, and it is 
one in which our transatlantic friends 
may rejoice along with us. It is surely 
no disadvantage to other nations, nor 
any disparagement to their talents, that 
they find the production of the raw mate- 
rial more profitable than manufactures. 
Providence here recognises, on a large 
scale, the principle of the division of 
labour, and designs, by rendering one 
people dependent upon another, to en- 
force duty by considerations of interest, 
and thus perhaps to hasten the time 
when nations shall learn war no more ; 
but, forgetting their old animosities, shall 
cultivate the arts of peace. 

Trusting that our readers will feel 
interested in the subject of this article, we 
shall, at an early opportunity, request 
them to accompany us on a visit to a 
Manchester 'botton-mill, where the pro- 
cesses of manufacture, and the condition 
of the artisans, cannot fail to furnish us 
with ample materials of instruction and 
entertainment. D. 



THE STRANGERS OF THE VILLAGE: 
A TALE. 

CHAPTER t. 

The little village of S is situate in 

a lovely valley, not far distant from the 
sea, in one of the western counties ; and 
it combines all those varieties of scenery 
which make a finished landscape. At 
the time our narrative commences it con- 
sisted of cottages of the humbler class, 
one dwelling and the rectory alone ex- 
cepted. This house was rented by a 
foreigner and his family, whose appear- 
ance, manners, and singular habits were 
a constant theme for wonder and subject 
for speculation to the simple villager^. 
Many vague reports were circulatecl 
regarding them, but no certain intelli* 
geuce could be gathered respecting their 
history. 

The appearance of Mr, De Vere was 
so decidedly that of a man who had 
moved in the upper ranks of society, that 
on his first arrival the customary civili- 
ties paid in country places to new-comers 
were tendered him, as a thing of course ; 
but they met with sucu an ungracious re- 
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ception, that no one, excepting the rector 
and his lady J seemed disposed to further 
the intercourse ; and even they. were only 
induced to do so with the hope of doing 
them good. 

In the hrief conversation which the 
Rev. Mr. Dorricourt held with his neigh- 
bour on his iirst visit, he discovered that 
he had been educated in the Romish 
creed. Not so Mrs. De Vere, who was 
evidently an Englishwoman ; still the 
remarks she made on the subject of reli- 
gion showed her to be in lamentable 
ignorance of the nature of gospel truth. 
These conclusions were confirmed when 
on the Sunday no member of the family 
appeared at public worship. The ill 
state of health from which Mrs. De Vere 
appeared to be a constant sufferer, gave 
Mrs. Dorricourt a ready plea for calling 
on her the Very next morning, with all 
the kind inquiries and offers which a 
sincere desire to serve her could prompt. 
When she ventured to say that she was 
afraid she was very ill, as none of the 
family were out on the preceding day, 
that lady coldly remarked»that she seldom 
went beyond the walls of her garden any 
day, and never on Sundays. 

" But your daughters, my dear ma- 
dam," interposed Mrs. Dorricourt. She 
stopped for a moment to consider what 
would be the most judicious manner of 
expressing her hope that they were not 
shut out from the means of grace ; but 
Mrs. De Vere prevented the conclusion 
of the remark by saying, " Mr. De Vere 
never suffers them to attend a Protestant 
place of worship." " Poor children I " 
sighed the rector, when his lady commu- 
nicated to him what had passed. " But 
we must not give them up," he quickly 
added; ^' ws will w^it God's time; we 
must try to do them good." 

The daughters spoken of were three 
interesting girls, apparently about ten, 
twelve, and fifteen years of age ; and 
they, with an elderly woman, who seemed 
to be a confidential domestic, completed 
this singular family. These young ladies 
were sometimes, though not often, seen 
abroad, under the charge of this ser- 
vant; but either from natural reserve and 
timidit}', or because they had been in- 
structed not to enter into conversation 
with the neighbours, they studiously 
shunned coming in contact with any one ; 
and more especially did they seem to 
avoid Mr. and Mrs. Dorricourt. With- 
out positive intrusion, therefore, it was 
almost impossible to accost them. There 



was nothing repulsive in their demeanour. 
The eldest, more especially, had a coun- 
tenance expressive of superior intelli- 
gence, combined with great gentleness. 
Not so, however, their conductress ; her 
features were an union of rigid severity 

»d settled gloom. The Upper windows 
the rectory overlooked the back-garden 
of the cottage, and also a little rustic 
summer-house which had been built by 
the last tenant. Mrs. Dorricourt, by this 
means, frequently caught sight of the 
mother and daughters. No idle curiosity 
induced her to make observations on their 
movements, but a feeling of deep interest. 
It was evident, from the faltering step 
and wasting form of Mrs. De Vere, that 
she was gradually declining. At first 
she moved about the garden, leaning for 
support on the arm of her eldest daugh- 
ter ; but after a while she only walked as 
far as the summer-house, and when there 
reclined on a cushion, whilst the dhildren 
amused themselves with the cultivation 
of the flowers, or in trailing the tendrils 
of the creeping plants around the lattice- 
work, seemingly with the view of render- 
ing her retreat more shady and cool. It 
was beautiful to observe the tenderness 
which tliese poor girls evinced towards 
their suffering parent. £ach and all 
were on the alert, even to anticipate her 
wishes, and they never seemed really 
happy jp their engagements unless she 
took an interest in them also. Mrs. 
Dorricourt often watched them till her 
eyes were overflowing with tears, and she 
felt an increased desire to renew the 
intercourse. By degrees Mrs. De Vere's 
visits to the summei>house grew less 
frequent, and at length they ceased alto- 
gether. It was but too obvious that the 
poor invalid had either taken to her bed, 
or' was unable to be removed from the 
house. Mrs. Dorricourt now resolved to 
make another effort to see her. ** If 
some one of our humble neighbours were 
in dying circumstances," she said to her 
husband, ''and were, to the best of our 
belief, in ignorance of the trutbs of the 
gospel, we should hasten to impart the 
knowledge of salvation ; and because this 
sick woman belongs to a higher rank, 
shall we leave her to perish, rather than 
break through some of the established 
rules of etiquette ? '* 

" You are quite right, my love," was 
his reply ; ''go, and may the blessing of 
God attend you." In this instance, he 
thought his wife's visit more likely to be 
received than one from himself, — ^for 
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service to your mother, and to you too, 
my sweet child, and your dear sisters." 



woman knows best how to reach the 
heart of woman. 

The domestic we have mentioned be- 
fore, in a very discourteous manner, gave 
the visitor a general reply, that her mis- 
tress was too ill to be seen by anybody. 
Nothing daunted, however, Mrs. DonjgL 
court, after expressing her deep conceifl^ 
begged that she might see Miss De Ver^ 
for a few minutes. "The young ladies 
are all with their mamma, and they never 
leave her," was the abrupt reply. 

" Surely one of them will leave her for 
a few moments, to see a neighbour who 
is greatly interested in them ful? I fear," 
she added, ** from what you tell me, and 
what I have myself seen of Mrs. DeVere's 
state of health, those dear girls will soon 
be motherless. Go and deliver my mes- 
sage, my good friend ; I cannot, indeed, 
take a denial." 

Thus urged, the woman sullenly invited 
Mrs. Dorricourt into the parlour, and 
carried up her message. 

After the lapse of a few minutes, during 
which period Mrs. Dorricourt sat in a 
state of intense anxiety, the door re- 
opened, and Louise De Vere entered. 
On meeting the kind and even affection- 
ate smile of her guest, she, by a natural 
impulse, extended her hand ; but, as if 
recollecting herself, she withdrew it as 
quickly, and substituted a polite but dis- 
tant bow. 

« Don't treat me as a stranger, I pray, 
my sweet young lady," cried Mrs. Dorri- 
court, drawing her gently to a seat by her 
side. "Don't treat me as a stranger," 
she repeated, " I desire to be a friend. 
Come, tell me all about your dear mam- 
ma. Is she so very ill?" 

Louise could not speak, but burst into 
tears. " She is very ill, I fear ; but per- 
haps not quite so bad as you imagine." 

"Do you think she would see me? I 
might, perhaps, be of some service to 
her. I am used to attend the sick." 

"You are very kind, madam," the 
poor girl now sobbed forth j " very, very 
kind, and I thank you ; but — " 

" But what, my dear young friend?" 

Louise looked towards the door, and 
then towards the open window, with a 
half-terrified glance ; then dropping her 
eyes again, she murmured, " Papa will 
not allow mamma to see any one. 

" Indeed ! Oh ! perhaps he would 
make me an exception, if you were to 
ask him. I do so desire to be of some 



"You are very, very good," she re- 
turned ; " but I dare not ask him." 

" Well, I will not press it now," Mrs. 
Dorricourt said; "but perhaps he will 
let you see me for a few minutes about 
this time to-morrow. You will, I hope, 
be more composed then, and better able 
to tell me some particulars about your 
dear mamma's complaint; meanwhile, 
just put this little nook into her hand, 
and tell her I send it as a small expres- 
sion of my friendship and sympathy." 

As Mrs. Dorricourt spoke, she drew 
from her reticule a rich! v- bound pocket 
Bible, and placed it in the hand of her 
young companion. "May God bless 
you, my child," she earnestly added, 
and affectionately kissing her wet cheek, 
she rose to depart. The attention of 
Louise was for a few moments engrossed 
by the beautiful exterior of the volume ; 
but the words " Holy Bible," in gilt 
letters, next attracting her attention, she 
hurriedly thrust it back into Mrs. Dorri- 
court's hand. " Ob, is it A Bible ! " she 
exclaimed ; " then I dare not give it 
her. Papa will not allow a Bible in the 
house." 

" I suppose your papa is a Romanist ? " 
Mrs. Dorricourt now ventured to say. 

" Yes." 

" But your mamma is not of that 
religion?" 

"No — yes; that is, she was not 
brought up to it And — ^and — she does 
not exactly wish to see us following it." 

" You mean yourself and your sis- 
ters?" 

"Yes, madam; but perhaps I ought 
not to have told you thb. She does not 
say so to papa ; it would make him very 



angry. 
"Y 



ou need not be afraid to place per- 
fect confidence in me, my love, ' said her 
visitor. " Will you answer me one ques- 
tion ? I will ask no more at present. It 
is this. Is your mamma happy in the 
prospect of the solemn change which 
you seem to apprehend ?" 

" No, no I madam, she is not ; she is 
very unhappy." 

"Then take her this book, without 
hesitation. It is the only thing that can 
make her happy in the prospect of death, 
and it is also the only thing that can 
make you happy, my dear child, for life." 

Louise, without speaking again, took 
the volume ; and her visitor now hastened 
away. 

Mrs. Dorricourt was true to her ap- 
pointment the next day ; but, to her great 
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grief, she was refused admittance alto- 
gether. The churlish domestic, who 
seemed to have drunk of her master's 
spirit, rudely told her that she had Mr. 
Ue Vere's strict commands not to suffer 
any one to see either his lady or his 
daughters. 

Though thus shut out from any further 
intercourse with the family, the rector 
and his wife did not give up all hope of 
doing them good. There is one mode of 
benefitting those we desire to serve, of 
which they cannot deprive us, however 
unwilling they may he to profit by it, and 
that is offering prayer on their behalf. 
This they did ; and strong ^ faith led 
them to anticipate an answer, notwith- 
standing the present discouraging aspect 
of affairs. 

Mrs./ Dorricourt continued to make 
daily inquiries after the invalid;, and 
churlish as the woman was, she could not 
refuse a reply. Sometimes she heard 
that Mrs. De Vere had revived a little ; 
then again she was told that her end was 
hourly expected. The autumn and win* 
ter, however passed away, and she still 
lived on. The spring came — that season 
so often fatal to the consumptive— and 
whilst it produced animation and vigour 
in the material world, it called many frail 
mortals to their last resting-place; and 
amongst them, in the meridian of her 
days, the declining invalid for whom so 
much interest had been excited. 

On hearing of the mournful event, 
Mrs. Dorricourt immediately made a fresh 
tender of her services, thinking they 
could scarcely be repulsed at a time when 
the poor motherless girls stood so much 
in need of a friends But she was mis* 
taken. Mr. De Vere sent a message in 
reply, which admitted of no evasion. It 
was too obvious that he was determined 
upon shutting his children out from all 
sympathy, lest they should become in- 
fected with what he deemed the detest^ 
able heresy of Protestantism. 

The remains of Mrs. De Vere were 
carried to a town some miles distant, 
where there was a small Romish chapel 
and burying-ground. Mr. De Vere took 
his daughters with him, not only that 
they might witness the ceremony, but 
that they might be provided with mourn- 
ing. It was the nrst time for several 
months that they had been beyond the 
precincts of their melancholy home ; and 
when they returned, clad in their sable 
garments, it was but to be shut up in the 
same seclusion. There were times when 



their father left them; for during the 
shooting-season he went out every day 
with his dog and gun. At other times 
he wandered in solitude in some of the 
adjacent woods,-— for he always avoided 
^e village, or those parts of the country 
JBhere the mansions of the gentry were 
VRuated ; but he never failed to leave the 
young recluses under the vigilant eye of 
his servant, who was evidently a believer 
in the creed of her master. 

At these periods Mrs. Dorricourt re- 
marked, from her post of observation, that 
the three girls almost invariably assembled 
in the summer-house. She at first thought 
that it might be to weep freely together, 
and talk of their departed parent, with 
whom the spot was necessarily associated ; 
but further notice of their movements led. 
her to come to a different conclusion. 
There was an air of mystery in their ges- 
tures as they entered the retreat ; and 
whilst they remained there a constant 
look-out was obviously kept, for ever and 
anon the face of one of the younger ones 
was seen to peer between the clustering 
clematis and jessamine. On one occasion 
Mrs. Dorricourt caught sight of a book, 
the gilt edges of which, unknown to the 
bearer, appeared from beneath a shawl 
she had thrown over her shoulders. 

''Surely," she exclaimed, ''these dear 
children are secretly reading the Bible I 
gave to Louise ! " 

The encouraging thought that God was 
silently effecting the very end they were 
so desirous of accomplishing, and thus 
answering their prayers, made both Mr. 
and Mrs. Dorricourt willing to await a 
further opening in Providence for benefit- 
ing this mteresting trio ; nay, their sym- 
pathies extended to all,— for the father and 
the servant had souls as precious as were 
those of the comparatively innocent chil- 
dren ; and the Spirit of God can soften 
and subdue the nerce and savage lion as 
easily as the gentle lamb. An opening 
was shortly made in an altogether unex- 
pected manner ; but this we must reserve 
ror a future number. S. 



LAST MOMENTS OF LOUIS PHILLIPP£. 

About noon, on the 25th of August, 
1550, his physician found that a sharp 
fever had supervened, and with great tact 
discovered at once that the fatal hour 
was at hand. After a short deliberation 
he resolved to communicate the intelli- 
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gence to bit patient, wbicb be did in 
presence of tne queen. The king re- 
eeiired tbe announcement witb, for a 
moment, something of increduloui sur* 

grise tnd regret, hut quickly recovered 
is sang-froid, and accepted nia deitinv 
with the calmness and resolution whidBL 
had characterised his whole life. ^Vi 
remained alone with the queen for some 
time ; no one can tell what passed be- 
tween that royal couple, than which, 
perhaps, there never existed one in any 
rank of life so long, so uninterruptedly, 
and so entirely happy in each other-^ 
bound together by so many domestic ties 
— by the participation of such exalted 
fortunes, and by the dearer trials of such 
reverses and vicissitudes. When, at last, 
.one of the king's confidential attendants 
was permitted to enter the room, he saw 
the aged couple— the king sitting in his 
usual chair, and the queen standing oppo- 
site to him— motionless and tearless, with 
eyes fixed on each other, like statues. 
Not a word was spoken till the king, 
with a firm yet interrupted voice, said 
to him, f'You have heard, I suppose, 
my friend, what has taken place. 1 have 
received my dismissal. I must depart. 
— We must separate. God, it appears, 
has called me to himself." This he 
repeated with an increasing tenderness 
of voice two or three times. He then 
recollected that about four months before 
he had written some notes relative (we 
believe) to his return to France in 1814, 
and he said that he had stopped in 
the middle of an anecdote which he 
wished to have finished. He asked for 
the bunch of keys he always wore, and 
told general Dumas, who was now at 
his bedside, to go to such a cabinet where 
he should find the paper. The general 
seemed not to know which key to use, 
upon which the king said with a smile, 
** I could never teach you to distinguish 
my keys ;" and taking the bunch with a 
trembling hand that did not answer to 
the energy of the mind, he took off the 
key, and gave the general exact direc- 
tions as to the shape and place of the 
paper. When the paper was brought, 
the king said, " My hand is already too 
cold to write, but I will dictate to you." 
The general sat down at the bedside and 
began to write; and then followed two 
small incidents which showed the per- 
fect, the minute possession of his facul- 
ties, even in this supreme moment. 
Without looking at the paper, or asking 
what waa the last word he had written. 



now four months since, he went on with 
his narrative with the very next word 
that the sense required; and when he 
saw the general writing, as he thought, on 
his own original paper, he said, ** You 
are not writing on my manuscript, I 
hope V* but the general showed him that 
it was a loose sheet which he had only 
placed on the manuscript to enable him 
to hold it more steadily. We have 
gathered that the anecdote itself was of 
no great importance, and was one which 
he had often told ; but in the manuscript 
it had broken off in the middle of a sen- 
tence, and as it completed a chapter of 
his memoirs, he did not choose to leave 
it imperfect. When this afiair, which 
occupied but a short time, was over, he 
dictated to the queen a kind of codicil 
to his will, to leave testimony of his 
affectionate remembrance of the services 
of some of the oldest and most faithful 
of his friends, followers, and servants. 
He then announced his desire to receive 
the sacraments of the church, caused 
his chaplain, the abb6 Guelle, io be sum- 
moned, and desired that all his children 
and grandchildren, then at Claremont, 
with his and their attendants, and, in 
short, the whole household, should be 
assembled to witness these last acts; 
and in their presence " he discharged," 
says the official announcement of the 
event, '*all the duties of religion with the 
most perfect Christian resignation, a 
stoical firmness, and a simplicity which is 
the real evidence of human greatness." 
The queen and all their children re- 
mained for a long time kneeling, weep- 
ing, and praying around the bed, the 
king appearing perfectly sensible and 
tranquil, and recognising with a look of 
afiection every eye that occasionally was 
raised to him. The fever increased in 
the night, but did not in the slightest 
degree affect his mental composure ; nay, 
he seemed at one moment to feel so much 
better as to give a gleam of hope, which 
he accepted with alacrity. About four 
o'clock in the morning of the 26th, he 
called his physician, and said, '^ I think, 
doctor, I am really getting well; you 
must have been mistaken. I am not 
going to die just yet." The doctor's 
answer was only to feel his pulse, and to 
shake his head ; but the king replied with 
some vivacity, " Ah, my dear doctor, 
that is not a fair trial; I have been 
coughing, and that excites the pulse ;" so 
clear was his mind, and so tenacious of 
hope. These were nearly the last winrda 
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hesDoke; but even after lie ceased to 
speaK, his eye distinguished benignautly 
the persons around. At length he closed 
his eyes, and after half an hour of sighs, 
but vith no apparent pain, he expired, 
at eight a.m., still surrounded by his 
family and friends.*— Quar^^rZ^ Review, 



THE DREAMER. 

Richard Hazeman was a surgeon's 
assistant in a considerable commercial 
English town, and might have sustained 
a reputable position in society, had he 
been of settled and sober habits. But 
he had contracted early in life a fatal 
habit of expense beyond his ordinary 
iqeans, and he indulged a still more 
hopeless folly of relying upon dreams, 
which always assured him of prodigious 
riches, to be somehow enjoyed by him at 
one time or other of his life. But, be- 
sides his dreams concerning money, he 
was in the constant practice of relating 
his nighty visions of all sorts to his com- 
panions and friends, so much so that he 
became known amongst them as '^ Dick 
the Dreamer," and afforded them no 
slight amusement by the extravagant 
vagaries of his sleeping fancy. 

One morning, however, Hazeman dis- 
appeared from his residence, leaving a 
wife and child behind him, and without 
affording the slightest clue whereby he 
might be traced. For some time it was 
supposed that fear of arrest for debt 
might have caused his flight, and that 
after a short period he would either 
return or secretly send for his wife to 
follow him. But weeks, and months, 
and years passed away, and no tidings 
were received of Richard Hazeman. His 
last-related dream had been of vast 
riches to be amassed by him in some 
foreign clime, and the only probable 
supposition that could be formed con- 
cerning his movements was, that he had 
actually gone abroad somewhere in obe* 
dience to the delusive vision. This was, 
indeed, the fact ; but only a comi>ari8on 
of dates, and character, and circum> 
stances, disclosed many years afterwards 
his identity with a remarkable dreamer 
in the New World, who, under a bor- 
rowed name, was no other than the 
fugitive Richard Hazeman. 

It was at that period when the Spanish 
power in the South American continent 
began to. be broken up, and various 
ipfant republics were starting into exist- 



ence, that an armed vessel, with English 
volunteers on board, in aid of some of 
the adventurous chieftains who were then 
taking a lead in South America, was 
overtaken by a Spanish man-of-war of 
superior force. On board this vessel, 
^nongst several English and Irish ad- 
Venturers, was an assistant-surgeon, call- 
ing himself Richard Hamilton, but 
known amongst his companions as ''the 
Dreamer," from his inveterate pro- 
pensity. On that very morning, before 
the Spanish man-of-war hove in sight, 
he had related a dream that they were 
overtaken by an armed vessel of superior 
force, and that all the crew were de- 
stroyed except himself, while he alone 
escaped. His comrades, who placed no 
great faith in the dreams, with which 
they amused themselves at his expense, 
began, however, to be somewhat shaken 
when they really perceived the approach- 
ing danger. To make any fight, with 
their inferior forces, was out of the ques- 
tion ; and the Spanish man-of-war soon 
showed herself to be a superior sailer, so 
that there was nothing left them but to 
betake themselves to their boats and 
make for the nearest land. This they 
accordingly did, and it was with some 
surprise to many, and with dismay and 
fear to a few, that, after having escaped 
from their vessel, which they abandoned 
to its fate, and from out of the reach of 
the enemy, they found that one of the 
company was missing, and that one '^ the 
Dreamer I " In circumstances like theirs, 
however, there was no time to reflect 
much, even upon such a striking occur- 
rence. After a short time, they fell in 
with an armed vessel of their own side, 
of superior force to the Spaniards who 
had compelled them to ^ fly from their 
ship. 

The commander of it, in hopes of 
recapturing their own ship at all events, 
and possibly making a prize of the 
enemy, gave chase to their antagonist. 
.The result was a reversal of their former 
fortune. The Spaniards, on perceiving 
the strength of their new opponent, aban- 
doned their prize ; and, making away 
with all sail they could carry, were soon 
out of reach. Restored thus unexpect- 
edly and speedily to their good ship, the 
case of their dreaming comrade quickly 
recurred to their minds ; but not seeing 
him, they concluded that he had been 
carried away a prisoner-of-war by the 
Spaniards, and as his person (he being an 
Englishman) would be safe, they amused 
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themselves by laughing at this odd 
reversal of his dream. But their mirth 
was speedily turned into awe-stricken 
amazement and horror, when, on rum- 
maging in the hold, they found under a 
tallow-cask, pierced through with a 
dozen spears, the dead body of the ui|» 
fortunate dreamer, who had been taknT 
in his own snare. As no light was ever 
shed upon this terrible catastrophe, it 
could onlv be imagined that, beguiled by 
his delusive dream, he had remained on 
board, expecting his comrades to perish, 
and had hidden himself under the tallow- 
cask. There probably being discovered 
by the enemy, who feared some intended 
treachery, they had at once despatched 
him. 

If this misguided man had lived ac« 
cording to the rule of reason in things 
natural, and if he had learned by faith in 
God's word, he might have escaped this 
lamentable and horrible end to which he 
was conducted by a vain confidence in 
lying vanities. He was a fool even for 
time. Reader, are you wise for eternity ? 
Many a deluded soul goes on dreaming 
of heavenly riches on no better grounds 
than this unhappy visionary dreamed of 
possessing the gold of Mexico and Peru. 
Many a deluded soul goes on dreaming 
of safety when the gates of hell are open- 
ing to receive their prey. How then is 
it with you ? Are you trusting in some 
deceitful hope which has no countenance 
from the Scriptures of truth, or are you 
living and walking by faith in the Son of 
God? 



METALS OF SCRIPTURE. 
TIN. 

" Tarshish was thy merchant ; with silver, 

iron, tin, and lead, they traded in thy fair8."~ 
EzEK. xxvii. 12. 

Tin (Hebrew, hedil) is one of the six 
metals earliest known. Moses relates it 
among the spoils taken from the Midian- 
ites, Numb. xxxi. 22. The merchants of 
Tyre received it from Tarshish, which 
some suppose may be Tartessus in Spain, 
where the Phenicians traded. It is gene- 
rally considered that the Phenicians ob- 
tained tin from Britain ; and it is known 
that they had it from Cornwall more than 
two thousand years ago, "The metal 
obtained from Malacca, especially from 
the small island of Banca, is superior in 
purity to English tin. Tin is aUo found 
at other places in the east, ^a well as in 
America, Spain, France, Saxony, etc. 



** Its ores generally occur in rocks of 
granite, etc., in veins or fissures, called 
lodes, in Cornwall ; or in horizontal beds, 
called floors; or else scattered loosely 
among gravel and sand, which has been 
washed down from the hills by mountain 
streams, as gold is found in tropical cli- 
mates."* Tin ore is sometimes found in 
the form of stones. The ore is first bro- 
ken with a hammer, then pounded in a 
mill ; washed, then melted and run into 
moulds ready for sale. 

The colour of tin resembles silver, but 
is not so white, and has a greyish tinge* 
It is more weighty and harder, and has 
a brighter surface than lead. It easily 
bends, and in so doing makes a crackling 
noise. It may be beaten into leaves the 
thousandth part of an inch thick, which 
is called tinfoil. 

Tin is used for various purposes. Sheets 
of iron, dipped in melted tin, become 
coated with it, and are thus preserved 
from rusting. This is generally called 
sheet tin, or sheet-iron tin, and is used in 
making many common vessels. With 
mercury it forms a composition which is 
put on the backs of looking-glasses, and 
on which their reflection depends ; with 
lead, it makes common solder. It is also 
one of the ingredients of bell- metal, pew- 
ter, bronze, etc., and has many other 
uses.f The dishes of the Arab chiefs are 
frequently of copper neatly tinned. Mr. 
Harmer supposes that the lordly dish in 
which Jael, thewife of Heber, presented 
the buttermilk to Sisera, was of this sort. 

" Silver, of all the metals, suffers most 
from an admixture of tin ; a very small 
quantity serving to make that metal as 
brittle as glass, and, what is worse, being 
with difficulty separated from it again. 
The very vapour of tin has the same 
eifect as the metal itself on silver, gold, 
and copper, rendering them brittle."! 
The ingots of silver are laid on the fur- 
nace and heated ; when well heated, the 
workman takes his chisel, and with sledge 
hammer strikes it in two : if there be tin 
with it, it flies into shivers. Thes.e are 
collected, and put into the refining pot ; 
and, with difficulty and great heat, the 
tin is separated from the silver. To Uiia 
process there is an allusion in the promise 
and threatening of Jehovah towards his 
rebellious people, Isa. i. 25 — "I will 
turn my hand upon thee, and purge away 
thy dross, and remove all thy tin." 

H. H. 

» " Minerals and Metals." 
t " Bible Nat. Hist." J « Dictionary of Arts." 
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THE mVEHTIOJI OF THB TELESCOPE. 

It is difiicult to determine to whom we 
ue indebted foi the telescope, and what 
is the precise date of its invention. No 
diBcoveries have heen lianded dawn to ' 
UB, which would lead to the conclusion . 
that it was known to the encienta. Before 
the end of the thiiteeath century, glass 
lenses were used to assist the eye in ob- 
taining distinctncBB of vision. There 
can be no doubt, also, that the celebrated 
Roger Bacon, who died in 1292, was 
aware that leases might be so arranged, 
oa to msgnif; the appearance of objects 
ieen through them ; but there are good 
reasons for beheving, that his know- 
ledge was derived onif from reflection, 
and that he never carried his theory into 
practice. Whatever were the ideas, or 
the experiments of the learned, the tele- 
■co^ was not much known before the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. 
If, as some have supposed, its esistence 
may be traced back to a much earlier 
period, its importance was not discovered 
until an accidental circumstance brought 
ila wonderful power into public notice. 
The children of a spectacle - maker, 
letiding at Middleburgb, in Holland, 



were playing in their father's workshop, 
and observed, that when they held be- 
tween their fingers two spectacle glasses, 
at some distance one before another, and 
looked through them at the weathercock 
of the church, it seemed inverted, but 
very near to tbem, and greatly increased 
in size. Having called the attention of 
tbeir father to this strange sight, he 
adjusted two glasses on a board, support- 
ing them on two brass circles, the distance 
of which from each other might be in< 
creased or diminished at pleasure. Man^ 
persons visited bis workshop to see hu 
experiments, which afforded amusement 
and awakened curiosity. To this inci- 
dent we may probably attribute the ex- 
pwssion of Huygens, an astronomer of 
the seventeenth century, who described 
the telescope as a " casual invention." 

For some time the contrivance of tha 
Middleburgh optician remwned unim- 
proved, and was applied to no valuable 
purpose. At lengtl^ about the year 1609, 
two workmen of the same city, by giv- 
ing to his discovery a new form, made 
^the honour of it their own. These 
men, whose names were Zachariah Jans, 
or Jansen, and Ilans Lapprey, or Lipper- 
sheim, are said'to have been spectacle- 
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makers. One of them placed tbe glasses 
in a tube, the inside of which he black- 
ened, to prevent the glare, which would 
be occasioned by the reflection of light 
from a bright surface} and which would 
produce indistinctness of vision. The 
other placed the glasses in tubes, sliding 
one within another, to make the instru- 
ment portable by diminishing its lengto* 
Wben Jansen had completed his tele- 
scope, he presented it to prince Maurice 
of Nassau. The United rrovinces were 
then at war with France, and the prineei 
perceiving the advantage which he migrnt 
obtain in the field over the enemy by 
means of this gift, desired that its inven- 
tion should be kept a profound secret. 
But the time had now arrived when the 
telescope was to be employed for nobler 
purposes than those of war, and, as (tie 
medium of most astonishing diacoveHes; 
to justify what soon afterwards wal said 
of it, that the wit and industry df man 
had produced nothing so worthjr of his 
faculties.* 

Before the time of tialileo^ who was 
born at Pisa in 1564, the observations 
which had been made in the heavens 
were few and imperfect. He has been 
frequently supposed to be the invetltot of 
the telescope, because he was the first 
who successfully applied it to astronomy. 
In the following passage, translated from 
a small wqj'k, written in Latin, which he 
published in 1610, under the title of 
" Sidereus Nuncitts,** he conf\ites this 
notion, and shows what prompted his 
lirst efforts to make siich an instrument. 
•* Nearly ten months ago, it was reported 
that a certain Dutchman had made a per- 
spective, through Which many distant 
objects appeared as distinct as if they 
t^ere near. Several experiments were 
reported of this wonderful effect ifrhich 
some believed, and others denied ; but, 
having had it confitmed tome a few days 
after, by a letter ttom Pfiris, I applied 
myself to consider the reasoii of it, ahd by 
wnat meatiii I might contrive a like in- 
strument, which I attained to boon after 
hy the doctrine of refractions. And, first, 
I prepared a leaden tube, in t^hose extre- 
mities I fitted two spectacle gksses, both 
of them plain on one side, and on the 
tithet side, one of them spherically con- 
vex, and the other concave. Theiif 
applying my eye to the concave, I saw 
bbjeets appear pretty large, and pretty 
tiear me ; they appeared three times 
nearer, and nine times larger in surface, 

* Huygens. 



than to the naked eye. And soon after 
I made another, which represented ob- 
jects above sixty times larger; and at 
last, having spared neither labour nor 
expense, I made an instrument so excel- 
lent as to show things almost a thousand 
times larger, and about thirty times 
hearer, than to the naked eye." 

Intelligence of the discoveries of Gali- 
leo rapidly Spread throughout Italy and 
other European countries. His book, 
already metitioned, entitled ** Sidereut 
Nuncim,** produced an extraordinary sen- 
sation among the letflled. His state- 
ments Were opposed to the philosophy of 
Aristotle, and tnat was a sufficient reason 
with many for their rejection. Some 
endeavoured to reason against his facts, 
but others satisfied themselves with 
asserting that such things were not, and 
oould not possibly be. The principal 
professor of philosophy at Padua, lest he 
should be convinced of their reality, 
refused to look through the glass of 
Galileo. Martin Horkey, another of bis 
opponents, is reported to have said to 
Kepler,* " I will never concede his four 
new planets to that Italian from Padua, 
though I should die for it;'* and in a 
book which he published he solemnly 
declared, that he did not more surely 
know that he had a soul in his body, than 
that reflected taji were the ehtite eause 
of Galileo's errors. Sizzi, a Florentine 
astronomer, reasoned in tbis way : — 
" There are seven windows given to ani- 
mals in the domicile of the head, through 
which the air is admitted to the rest of the 
tabernacle of the body, to enlighten, warm, 
and nourish it ; two nostrils, two eyes, two 
ears, and a mouth ; so In the heavens, or 
the great world, there are two favourable 
stars, two unpropitious, t\^o lumlliarles. 
and Mercury alone und6dided and indii^ 
ferent. From which, and many other 
similar phenomena in nature, such as 
the seven metals, we gather that the 
humber of the planets is necessarily 
seven. Moreover, the satellites are invi- 
sible td the naked eye, and therefore can 
exert no influence over the earth, and 
therefore Would he uiseless, and therefora 
do not exist,** An agreeable cotitrast to 
this senselesti higotty is pteseilted iti the 
conduct of the senators of Vefaice, who 
were eminent tot their learning and 
patriotism. They invited Galileo to their 

* An abl^ mathematician and jpistronomer. ttb 
was born at Weil, in the duchy of Wirtemberg, in 
1571, and died in 1630. Between him and GalUeo 
the warmest friendship snbsistedt 
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eity, to make a trial of his flew ihstnt- 
ment in their presence. Having com-> 
plied with their inTitation^ one fine njght, 
neither cold tlor cloudy, he erected his 
telescope on the top of the tower of St. 
Mark. Jupiter was shining brightly on 
the meridiani the moon was displaying 
its silver horns towards the west in the 
form of a creicent, and Venus was in fUU 
splendour in thd same direction. Thb 
senators gathered round the astronomer. 
Jupiter, with its three satellites, the 
fourth being eclipsed by the body of the 

Slanet; Venus, at its furthest distance 
'ohi the sun, not a completely illumined 
sphere, but one half obscured ; and the 
crescent of the moon, with its internal 
moiintainbUB - looking border, passed in 
succession Under their review. The lena^ 
ton acknowledged the truth of Galileo's 
discoveries, and alternately poured upon 
bim their compliments, and pressed him 
with their inquiries. When he had an* 
sWered aU their questions^ he delivered a 
kmg lecture to his distinguished auditors 
<ni the true system of the universe. 
He showed that the ancient system of 
Ptolemy could not be reconciled with the 
motions of the heavenlv bodies, and that 
the changes of day and night, the revo- 
lutions of the seasons, the precessioti of 
the equinoxes, and other phenomena, 
eould only be explttined ott the theory 
of Copernicus. That night was fatal to 
the systeih of the ancient schools. The 
admirable discourse of Galileo carried 
conviction to every mind. Tlie Venetian 
nobles acknowledged the j^erfeCt agree* 
ment of all they had seen with the Coper- 
nican system.* From this time it began 
to obtilin credit throughout Europe, and 
the improvement of the telescope became 
important to all ^ho appreciated these 
early fruits of its invention.— •" The Tile- 
scope and Microscope ^^^ hy Df, Ditk, 
Pvblithed hf Me BMhyioue Drad Society. 



TH2 STBWABDSHIP OF WEALTH. 
KO. II.--*70nV TUORNtOK. 

The close of the last and the com- 
mencement of the present century be- 
held a long list of illustrious men, who 
reached the highest eminence in every 

* Copernicus was born towards the close of the 
firteenth century, at Thorn, in Ptussla. In his 
■ystem he made the aun the centre, about which 
tne planets revoWe at different distances, and with 
diflbrent degrees of velocity. Above the planets he 
placed the storry heaveof , which are boundless and 
unmeasurable. 



path of distinction. Among them Wits 
John Thornton, of Clapham, a merchant 
who Was distinguished by a munificence 
more than princely, and with whom, wo- 
are told, <* the desire to relieve distress 
assumed the form of a master passion.*' 
Early converted to God, And led to take 
a deep view of his own uuworthiness, he 
passed through a lon|f course of splendid 
usefulness, consecrating the profits of a 
successful business to the service of 
Christ. He was a member of the esta- 
blished church of England, but his love 
to Christ and His cause was far greater 
than his partiality for any particular sec- 
tion of the Christian community. So 
that the glory of the Saviour could be 
promoted, he never asked the question 
whether it was to be done by churchman 
or dissenter; his heart, his purse, his 
influence were open to all. His only 
question seemed to be-~" Can the mise- 
ries of man be in any way mitigated?" 
His manner of relieving distress was 

Erincely. So munificent, indeed, was 
is bounty, that many who received it 
felt it their duty to inquire whether the 
sum sent to them was by iutention or 
mistake. To this it may be added, that 
his manner of conveying his ^ifls was as 
delicate aii the measure of thetn irM large. 
But th% noblest exertions of his bene- 
ficence were those which were designed 
to bear upon the spiritual necessities of 
man. With this object in view, he cast 
his eyes upon the condition of the church 
with which he was in cotnmuhion, and 
rightly judged that, to aid in introducing 
enlightened, earnest, and faithful men 
into its ministry, was one of the most 
effective means of extending the cause of 
truth throughout the land. He there- 
fbre greatly assisted young men of piety 
and talents through the courie of acade- 
mical and ministerial training, and then 
purchased advowsons and presentations 
to livings, to place such men in situations 
of usefulness. Among the men thus 
assisted by him was John Newton, first 
curate of Olney, and afterwards rector 
of St. Mary Woolnoth, opposite the 
Mansion-house of London. Soon after 
Mr. Newton's conversion, he published 
a narrative of that remarkable instance 
of " Almighty Grace." A copy of it was 
sent to John Thornton, who replied by 
forwarding him a 50/. note. Some months 
after, he embraced the opportunity of 
visiting Olney. A lengthened interview 
served to strengthen the bond of union 
between these two singularly excellent 

2 A 2 
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men. When tbey parted, Mr. Thornton 
gaid — "Be hospitable, and keep an;open 
house for such as are worthy of enter- 
tainment; — help the poor and needy. I 
will statedly allow vou 200/. a year, and 
readily send you whatever you have oc- 
casion to draw for more." During his 
residence at Olney Mr. Newton received 
upwards of 3,000/. in this way from the 
resources of his generous benefactor. 

We have said that so long as Christ could 
be glorified, he was indifferent to which 
section of the church his aid was ex- 
tended. In illustration of this we may 
mention that he was chiefly instrumental 
in establishing, and for a long time almost 
wholly supported, the dissenting academy 
at Newport Pagnel, which was placed 
by him under the care of the Rev. T. Bull. 
Ijie enlargement also, and building of 
churches in the establishment, and of 
chapels amone the dissenters, where the 
gospel was simply and faithfully pro- 
claimed, engaeea his support and drew 
largely from nis funds. The Rev. J. 
Newton above mentioned, and the Rev. 
J. Clayton, the then occupant of the 
pidpit of the Weigh-house Chapel, were 
his most frequent agents and almoners in 
these labours of self-denying love. He 
was never, in short, known to turn a deaf 
ear to the cry of distress or the claims of 
spiritual misery and destitution. His 
snips, freighted with merchandize to 
every port of the world, were stored also 
with Bibles, prayer-books, and tracts for 
free distribution. Large editions of use- 
ful works were printed by him at bis sole 
expense for this purpose. Often, while 
engaged with the captains of his vessels, 
in commending to their care the precious 
cargo, or receiving from them an account 
of a successful voyage, the applicants for 
his bounty would be waiting his leisure 
to solicit his assistance. These were not 
less welcome to take away his wealth 
than the others to increase it. On one 
occasion a clergyman, to whom Mr. 
Thornton had promised some assistance 
to a cause in which he was deeply in- 
terested, called at his counting-house to 
receive the promised contribution. He 
sent in his name. While waiting, how- 
ever, in the outer room, he was informed 
that Mr. Thornton had that morning 
received intimation of a serious failure, 
involving the loss of no less a sum than 
20,000/. The clergyman regretted what 
he could not but believe was an ill-timed 
visit. In due time he was introduced. 
He informed Mr. Thornton of his busi- 



ness, but apologized by saying that, had 
he known of the loss he had sustained, he 
would not have called. Mr. Thornton 
took him by the hand: — ** My dear sir, 
the wealth I have is not mine, but the 
Lord's. It may be that He is going to 
take it out of my hands, and give it to 
another. It is a reason why I should 
make a good use of what is left." He 
then doubled the subscription he had pro- 
mised, and sent his applicant away won- 
dering at such a marvellous instance of 
Divine grace. 

There was scarcely a public or private 
charity of his day to which he was not a 
contributor. " The Lord gave him large- 
ness of heart even as the sand of the sea- 
shore." He differed as much from men 
of ordinary liberality as they do from the 
parsimonious and mean. His generosity, 
indeed, frequently met with hindrances 
from imposture and ingratitude, which 
made him watchful and discriminating- 
hut it flowed on notwithstanding. Like 
the deep waters, it was smooth, but over- 
whelming—carrying with it a blessing to 
thousand. 

Temperate in all things, though mean 
in nothing, he spent little upon himself 
that he might give the more to others. 

He inscribed upon his merchandize— 
" Holiness unto the Lord ; " and God 
eminently blessed and prospered his busi- 
ness. Although occasional losses dimi- 
nished his store, these were but the tempo- 
rary obstructions which made the stream 
flow faster. Everything that he did pros- 
pered. Nor did his zeal languish. In 
daily communion with his God, and ac- 
counting himself but the steward and 
almoner of him who had first made him 
his own and then bestowed the gift, his 
peace was abundant. His cheerfbl mind 
viewed all things in the aspect of a Sa- 
viour's love. 

He was, indeed, familiar with the joy 
of the widow, the fatherless, and those 
who were ready to perish. Many of his 
works went before him, and many follow 
after him. Not the least is his example, 
which speaks so powerfully to the be- 
liever, whatever may be his share of this 
world's wealth — Follow me even as I also 
followed Christ. B. 



ENTERTAINING FACTS ABOUT THE 
TOAD AND THE SPIDER. 

The fate of animals often resembles 
that of men : some enjoy an undeservedly 
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high reputation, while others are depre- 
ciated far below their real value. 

Amongst the most common victims of 
popular prejudice, may be mentioned the 
toad. The very name of the creature 
conjures up images of deformity and 
venom, which are unjustly ascribed to it. 
It would be useless to deny that the poor 
animal is ugly ; but then we cannot admit 
that mere ugliness necessarily precludes 
either man or beast from possessing a 
host of virtues. Indeed, many striking 
examples of the contrary mignt be ad- 
duced ; and in the instance before us, the 
toad can boast a number of domestic qua- 
lities which ought to place him in public 
estimation very far above the dove, who, 
we may remark in passing, usually spends 
a considerable portion of her time in 
fighting with her husband. 

When the toad has chosen his mate, 
he not only attaches himself to her with 
exemplary fidelity, but he protects her 
from every danger, sometimes at the cost 
of his own life. When the female is 
attacked, the male meets the aggressor, 
dares him to the combat, inflatesrhis body 
in token of defiance, and tries to irritate 
him, in order to leave his spouse time to 
escape. He brings her food, and allows 
her to eat the largest and most dainty 
portion, watching her with the utmost 
tenderness. 

This " model husband " shows an equal 
degree of solicitude for the welfare of his 
children : he takes the eggs between his 
fore feet, and arranges them along the 
female's upper hind legs, where they 
remain attached until the period of hatch- 
ing. At this time the mother seeks some 
pool or stream, and deposits her young 
ones there, where they undergo the suc- 
cessive transformations peculiar to the 
Batrachians, Then the double mission 
of the father and mother is fulfilled. 

The toad is a very sociable animal, and 
readily becomes the friend and compa- 
nion of man : it sometimes takes up its 
abode in our dwelling-houses. Pennant 
tells of one which installed itself under a 
staircase, and which, every evening, as 
soon as the candles were lighted, entered 
the sitting-room. He allowed himself to 
be taken up and placed on the table, 
where his hosts gave him worms, fiies, 
and wood-lice. He used to take these 
insects, delicately inflating himself to tes- 
tify his satisfaction, and knew very well 
how to signify his desire of being put on 
the table whenever his friends pretended 
not to notice him. This toad lived thirty- 



six years, and then died from the effects 
of an accident. 

Another of God's creatures, smaller 
than the toad, and not less despised, is 
the spider; and yet she was not unno- 
ticed by " the wisdom of Solomon." He 
classes the spider which "taketh hold 
with her hands, and is in king's palaces," 
amongst the <' four things which are little 
upon earth, but they are exceeding wise." 
In our day, the study of this insect's 
habits offers one of the most curious and 
interesting branches of natural history. 

One day, a spider fell by accident into 
a large glass vase, which had lain for a 
long time forgotten in a library. It was 
a large domestic spider, with a large oval 
abdomen, and its blackish back was 
marked with two longitudinal lines of 
yellow spots. The animal, caught in the 
transparent snare, began to run round 
the bottom of its prison with all the rapi- 
dity of its eight feet. When it ascer- 
tained that no mode of egress was to be 
thus found, it tried to climb the clear, 
slippery walls of its cage ; but its sharp, 
crooked claws, greatly resembling those 
of lions and tigers, slided on the smooth 
crystal ; and, after spending a quarter of 
an hour in a useless struggle, the spider 
fell back, fatigued and discouraged, into 
the middle of the vase. The owner of 
the library, feeling curious to ascertain 
how the matter would end, removed the 
vase and its tenant to a shady comer, 
where he could watch the latter without 
disturbing; her. She remained immov- 
able, coiled up, and to all appearance 
dead until nightfall. Then the observer, 
who was reclining in his arm-chair, heard 
a gentle rustling noise proceeding from 
the vase. He approached it with a light, 
and instantly the spider resumed the 
appearance of death. He therefore de- 
ferred watching his prisoner until the 
following morning. When he visited her 
then, he found the bottom of the vase and 
the sides all around to the height of an 
inch, variegated with myriads of small, 
rough, white spots, placed at almost geo- 
metrical distances. The spider was re- 
posing in the centre. On the following 
day silver threads were drawn from the 
white points, and formed the warp of the 
web : on the third morning the woof 
was interlaced, and the delicate fabric, 
strengthened at regular spaces by addi- 
tional threads, covered the whole bottom 
of the vase. 

After all her toil, the poor spider her- 
self was still without a lodging. She had 
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a carpet on which she cwld walk in com- 
fort, and a hunting-net spread out, hut 
she still wanted an apartment for retire- 
ment and a bed for repose. With great 
difficulty and patience, she succeeded in 
affixing to four or five threads placed 
above ner web about thirty of the little 
white spots which I have already men- 
tioned. These formed the ridge of a roof 
sloping towards the web, and which was 
Interlaced with such a multitude of fine 
•ilky threads, that it at length became a 
retreat impervious to the eye, and even 
to moisture. Some drops of water thrown 
on it rolled harmlessly off, and fell like 
wandering pearls on the horizontal web, 
whence they gradually evaporated. The 
spider had drawn threads to the length, 
according to calculation, of two thousand 
feet, from six little orifices in fue abdo- 
men, which secreted a greyish liquid, 
transformed instantaneously bv oontact 
with the air into silken threads, piiani, 
and of marvellous solidity, especially 
when we consider their extreme tenuity. 
A spider's line, if not broken by a jerk, 
will suf tain a weight of one-tweiflh of an 
ounce I 

As soon |ui her establishment was 
finished, our friend spent her days and 
nights near the mouth of her den, watch- 
ing with unexampled patience for the 
arrival of some chance prey. All in vain I 
Flies were still scarce, and, besides, there 
was nothing within the vase to attract 
them. Two months passed thus, and the 
noor prisoner grew extremely thin. At 
length one day, touched with compassion, 
the observer caught a fly, and threw it 
on the web, where it struggled violently. 
Then the famished spider hastened to- 
wards it, seized it adroitly with her eight 
paws, chpked it between her powerful 
crooked jaws, and retired with it into her 
den. An hour afterwards she came out, 
carrying the relics of the fiy, which she 
threw i|ito the remotest corner of her 
web, and covered them over with a tissue 
veil, so as to conceal this miniature char- 
nel-house from sight. 

Every day, at Uie same hour, the mas- 
ter of the library threw a fly into the vase, 
and the spider repeated her former ma- 
nceuvres, with this difference, that she 
soon ceased to show any symptom of 
alarm when the hand of her feeder ap- 
proached her. 

After some time, instead of waiting 
until he had withdrawn, she used to dart 
instantly on her prey, and eat it on the 
qiot, without canng to retreat into her 



den. Curious to ascertain how far this 
familiarity would extend, he held a fly 
by the wing, and eflered it to the spider. 
On the first occasion, she retreated ter- 
rified, and hid herself in her nest ; but 
the next day, being pressed by hunger, 
she seised the fly from betwixt her pur- 
veyor's fingers, and carried it off. After 
ten similar experiments, she became so 
tame that she fearlessly sucked the fly 
while still held by its oaptor. 

At length, when her master offered his 
finger, she used to creep on it, and thus 
leave the vase. She would run up his 
arm and across his breast, and take a fly 
from his other hand, which he used to 
extend as far off as possible. 

The naturalist became very fond of his 
guest, and in order to try further experi- 
ments, he one day caught a fine male 
spider, and placed him carefully on the 
edge of the web. Presently the lady of 
the land came out of her mansion, and 
advanced towards him : he also came 
forward, when suddenly he paused with 
manifest tokens of fear. The cruel dame 
pushed on him like a lioness on her prey, 
caught him, strangled him, and finished 
by devouring him ! 

Her master, curious to ascertain whe- 
ther this piece of barbarity was the result 
of particular aversion to this ill-fated 
male, threw a second into the vase. Alas ! 
he shared the fate of his predecessor ; and 
during a month this feminine cannibal 
lived on the bodies of her destined mates. 
At the end of that time, she grew tired of 
eating spiders, but not of killing them, 
and returned to her natural fly diet with 
evident pleasure. 

No feeling of remorse seemed to trou- 
ble the enjoyment of this ruthless mur- 
deress; but the hour of retribution ar- 
rived. 

One fine summer morning, the library 
window being left open, a swallow flew 
into the room, hovered over the vase, saw 
the spider, and, with one vigorous dart of 
his beak, left the naturalist to. lament 
the loss of his interesting pet and com- 
panion. Justice compels us to add, how- 
ever, that his experiments savoured too 
much of cruelty. H. 



MR. BICKERSTETH IN HIS FAMIXiY; OR, 
THE CHRISTIAN AT HOME. 

Rblioion was never exhibited to them 
as a system of arbitrary restraint, or as 
contracting for them a wider circle of 
pleasures, in which the children of worldly 
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parents would be pennttted to engage, 
rhey were taught to regard it as a sys- 
tem of privilege, a constant fountain of 
domestic joy, and mutual love. Their 
father carefully excluded them, it is true, 
from worldly society. Novels were prac- 
tically prohibited; and vain and idle 
words in songs, even when they might 
happen to intrude in music lessons, 
met his instant and decided disapproba- 
tion. He objected to dancing, and the 
ball-room was, of course, entirely prohi- 
bited. But the home circle was so happy 
•—lift was so rich with varied interest — 
that his children were little tempted to 
desire amusements, of which they felt 
no need, and which were habitually asso- 
ciated in their minds with the ideas of 
unhealthy dissipation, waste of time, 
and extreme spiritual danger. When 
they heard other Christian parents speak 
of the difficulty they found m restraining 
their children from worldly pleasures, 
they learned how great was their debt to 
the wise and tender love of their own 
father, which had left them no excuse 
for craving those dangerous amusements 
by providing them with a rich variety of 
home enjoyments. He spared no ex- 
pense in their education, provided them 
lessons in music and drawing from the 
best masters, supplied them liberally with 
books, and encouraged them in their own 
voluntary studies. He allowed his chil- 
dren, as, indeed, he pursued himself, a 
wide range of reading. His large library 
was well stored, not only with a very 
great number of theological writings, in 
which it was rivalled by few private col- 
lections, but with works of history, 
science, and general literature. He eared 
little for works of imagination; but when- 
ever there was nothing plainly objection- 
able in their tendency, he rejoiced to 
procure them for his children. There 
was a free liberality in all his gifts, which 
made them doubly welcome. 

Filial piety had eminently marked his 
early days; and God gave him, as in re- 
compense, a large share of parental wis- 
dom, and an unusual measure of domes- 
tic happiness. His authority, it is true, 
was so gentle, that the father seemed 
almost merged in the companion, but his 
will was ever felt to be a spontaneous law 
to the whole household. When bis chil- 
dren, by the blessing of God, had learned 
tp priae the truth, which was so power- 
fully commended to them by his daily 
instructions and example, this discipline 
of love produced its natural effects on 



their minds. It became their highest 
pleasure to help on his work •— ** tho 
Master's work, as he loved to call it. 
This was his own great object, which 
carried him cheerfiiUy through every 
little sacrifice ! <' I don't much like leav« 
ing home," he would often say before a 
journey, " but it is for the Master.^' 
** You are overworking yourself," was 
the not unusual remonstrance of Mrs, 
Bickersteth, or of his children. '*It is 
all the Master's work, my love," would be 
his reply. In this blessed work he de- 
lighted to have his children for helpers 
and companions. They were early accus- 
tomed to take part in the Sunday-school, 
and to visit the cottages of the poor. 
When they grew older, he delighted to 
employ them in the village, and used 
playfully to call them his curates. ** I 
am going Into the village, can I do any- 
thing for you, papa?" was a frequent 
inquiry. " Yes, my love, all the good 
thou canst," would be his answer when- 
ever there was no special commission. 
If any good was done, they were cheered 
by his full and ready sympathy ; if any 
perplexities arose in their part of the 
parish work, his wise counsel was always 
at hand. At home he found them fre- 
quent employment in copying important 
letters, translating passages for quota- 
tion, preparing indexes, and other tasks 
of a similar kind. Much of the work 
thus provided for them was very interest- 
ing in itself; and the rest, which might 
have been rather irksome in its own 
nature, was so gratefully acknowledged 
that the little self-denial was found in the 
result to yield them one of the purest 
and deepest pleasures. At such times it 
was their privilege to sit with him in his 
quiet study — to watch his busy progress 
— to hear the ejaculation often gently 
breathed for Divine help, as matters of 
weighty importance came before him; and 
to feel that, by taking some of the more 
mechanical part of his work, they were 
helping to redeem his precious time for 
more abundant labours in the cause of 
Christ He contrived to find some use 
for almost everything they might have 
learned in the school-room in connexion 
with his own work, so that, although he 
took very little part in the direct superin- 
tendence of their studies, all was instinc- 
tively connected wilh him in their 
thoughts, and seemed to draw them closer 
and closer to him. 

For many years of his life, Mr. Bicker* 
steth was a very early riser, and two of 
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three of his most popular works were 
composed in these morning hours, before 
the Dusiness of a laborious day began. 
At WattoD, latterly, he rose between six 
and seven, and then took a cold bath, 
which he found very beneficial to his 
health; and in winter he would often 
break the ice with his own hands in 
severe weather rather than omit the 
practice. 

After a short time spent in private in 
his study, he retired to a quiet walk in a 
field above the rectory, where he used 
to continue his morning devotions. Not 
far from one end of his private walk 
there were two or three cottages, and 
unknown to himself, his voice was some- 
times overheard by the simple cottagers 
as he poured out his earnest supplica- 
tions before God. He was accustomed 
for years to meet his children a quarter 
of an hour before breakfast, ana hear 
them repeat a few verses of Scripture. 
When they grew older, he encouraged 
them to learn larger portions of it, and to 
repeat them to him. The book of Reve- 
lation, and several of the epistles, were 
thus committed to memory. He had a 
preat desire to read the Old Testament 
m Hebrew, and made several attempts 
before bresdiLfast with his eldest daughter; 
but his occupations never allowed him 
to give a reasonable time to such a pur- 
suit, especially as he had no special 
readiness for the acquisition of a lan- 
guage ; but all the time spent with him 
in private by his children was so delight- 
fiil, that these Hebrew lessons are still 
looked back upon with peculiar pleasure. 
He always laid great stress on punctu- 
ality. At eight o'clock, the bell rang 
for breakfast, which was ever at Watton 
rectory a time of social enjoyment. 
£ven when his children were very 
young, he never consented to the rule 
that they should be forbidden to speak at 
table; it was his chief opportunity of 
intercourse with them. l4ius the habit 
was early formed of regarding meal- 
times chiefly as happy seasons for the 
interchange of thought, and the cultiva- 
tion of domestic sympathy. 

At half-past eight, the bell rang again 
for prayers, and he was very careful that 
every member of the household should 
be present, or, at least, that no light 
cause should he held to justify their 
absence. A hymn was sung, accom* 
panied with the harp or piano, or occa- 
sionally with both instruments. Though 
gifted himself neither with a good voice 



nor a very correct ear, he took peculiar 
delight in this part of worship, which 
was so congenial to his thankful spirit ; 
and though his own share in it might 
have little attraction to a mere lover 
of musical harmony, he might be said 
with truth to " make melody in his heart 
to the Lord." His expositions were 
simple, earnest, homely, full of life and 
power. Most of them, latterly, were 
taken down each day by one or other of 
his children ; and those on St. John's 
and St. Jude's epistles, after being re- 
vised by himself, have been published 
with the title of " Family Expositions." 
In his prayers it was his custom to intro- 
duce the mention of each passing cir* 
cumstance of domestic interest.. No 
servant left or joined the family — no one 
set out on a journey, or returned from it 
— was laid aside with sickness, or re- 
covered, without a separate petition or 
thanksgiving in these morning devotions 
of the household. 

After prayers, he returned to his study, 
and three or four hours was busily em* 
ployed, first of all, in looking over and 
answering the day's letters, or the arrears 
of correspondence during his journeys; 
and then, if time allowed, in carrying on 
whatever work he might be preparing 
for publication. About an hour before 
dinner, he summoned his family for a 
walls. He found this regular exercise 
necessary for his health, and insisted on 
its importance with his children and 
others as a real economy of time, and 
that it should not be a continuation of 
study in the open air, but a thorough 
relaxation. At one time, he rode fire- 
quently on horseback before breakfast with 
one or other of his children ; and in this 
case he expected a hymn to be repeated 
to him in tne course of their ride. Such 
times of solitary intercourse were pre- 
cious seasons for gaining spiritual coun- 
sel. He would listen tenderly to every 
doubt and anxiety, and could enter 
thoroughly into every statement of spiri- 
tual conflict. *^ I have just the same," 
he would aflectionately answer, " I, too, 
have known the summer and winter of 
the soul I" 

After dinner, a few minutes was given 
to free and hearty conversation by the 
fire- side, and then a little time in his 
study to lighter reading, or letters of less 
importance. He then went down, usually 
about four o'clock, to the schools, or the 
sick poor in the village, or took the after- • 
noon cottage lectures when he had no 
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curate. An early tea, about six or seven, 
was followed on Wednesday by a lecture 
in tbe scbool-room, on Saturday by a 
weekly grayer-meeting, and on tbe otber 
evenings by study or composition. A 
strip of paper was fastened on bis desk, 
witb notes of tbe work be bad to do ; and 
tbus, amidst tbe great diversity of bis 
engagements, it was very rarely tbat any- 
thing was forgotten. He read witb great 
rapidity. In general, be bad some spe- 
cial object in view in tbe books be took 
up ; and be would run bis eye rapidlv 
tbroueb many volumes, passing over all 
tbat did not interest bim, and fixing bis 
attention on all tbose parts wbicb gave 
bim tbe information of wbicb be was in 
quest. It was probably tbis babit of 
rapid selection wbicb made bim dislike 
being read to by otbers; and even in 
times of illness, be always preferred to 
bave a book in bis own bands. A quiet 
study was found by bim essential to bis 
progress in bis work, and access to it in 
working bours was a privilege very care- 
fully limited. In tbis be owed very mucb, 
as be used often to say, to bis beloved 
wife, wbo took bis sbare as well as ber 
own of little bousebold interruptions, 
tbat be migbt be left entirely free for bis 
more important employments. Tbe day 
closed witb family prayer and a few 
minutes of pleasant social conversation. 
He was an advocate for early bours of 
retirement At ten o'clock, the little 
party, bowever fascinating tbe subject of 
conversation, was invariably broken up, 
and any recusants bad a ligbted candle 
put into tbeir bands. — Birks* Life of 
Mr. Bickersteth, 



PHILOSOPHY OF COMMON THINGS. 
THE LAW OF STORMS. 

The atmospbere is as truly a fluid . as 
water, but more tban eight hundred 
times lighter, and subject to different 
laws. It is exceedingly elastic, or very 
expansible, and presses in all directions, 
—upwards and sideways as readily as 
downward. Its weight on every square 
incb of land and sea is not far from 
fifteen pounds, and over all the world 
amounts to more tban five thousand bil- 
lions of tons, — equal to a solid globe of 
lead sixty miles in diameter ; and fully 
balf of tbis weight oocurs within the 
region of the clouds, and is liable to be 
tossed into violent commotion, and hur- 
tled over bill and dale, in the tempests 



which sweep tl;^e earth. Yet it possesses 
forces wbicn keep it prevalently calm and 
permanently steady, and obeys laws 
wbicb render its very disturbances uni- 
form,— and ever maintains, in perfect 
harmony witb its elasticity and weight, 
thousands of most wondrous properties in 
relation to light, electricity, sound, tbe 
transmutations of minerals, tbe life and 
growth of plants and animals, and tbe 
innumerable mutual adaptations of all 
earthly things. How sublimely do these 
facts indicate the power and glory of 
tbe all-benevolent Creator ! 

Winds are simply currents in tbe air, 
and arise from tbe action of beat on its 
elasticity. Wherever beat is so deve- 
loped from lightning, from cloudless sun- 
shine, from a strongly reflecting piece of 
ground, or from any otber source, as to 
raise the temperature of any portion of 
the air above the surrounding average, it 
expands that portion, drives it upward 
or outward, and occasions an influx of 
denser and cooler air to restore tbe equi- 
librium. When tbe beating is constant 
along one region it produces tbe regular 
currents called trade-winds. When it 
continues anywhere during one period of 
the year, and is absent there during an- 
other, it produces the seasonal or peri- 
odical current called monsoons. When 
it occurs at one time of the day along 
one of two contiguous tracts, and at an- 
other time along tbe other, it produces 
the alternating currents called land and 
sea-breezes. When it occurs fitfully as 
to both time and place, it produces all 
tbe varieties of currents called irregular 
winds. And when it occurs under cer- 
tain conditions of temporariness, sudden- 
ness, whirling, and violence, it produces 
all the kinds of currents and commotions 
called storms. 

All storms are whirls moving in an 
axis, — rapid eddies careering along a 
curved line. A miniature of them is 
seen in every little whirl which frisks 
across a road, on a moderately breezy 
day, witb its circling cone of dust and 
bits of straw, only a few inches or a foot 
or two high. This indeed arises, like an 
eddy in a stream, from a conflict of cur- 
rents, and not from a sudden local ex- 
pansion of air by h^t ; yet in its mode 
of movement, especially if it go pretty 
straight on, and keep up a regular vor- 
tex, it exactly represents a storm. Not 
a bad representation, too, is obtained by 
causing water to revolve rapidly in a 
basin ; for, though tbis shows none whaU 
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evfir of tbe onward aetiou, it shows eom- 
pletely and beautifully the action within, 
-»the calmness in the centre, the motion 
a little beyond, and the furious velocity 
and tumbling violence toward tbe civ- 
cumference. An illustration is got, also, 
by observing the ring of smoke which is 
formed by the discharge of an unshotted 
gun. This revolves like a whirling 
wheel, moves forward through consider* 
able space, enlarges constantly in dia- 
meter as it proceeds, and finally breaks 
and dissipates at the loss of its double 
motion. 

Whirlwinds are things of medium cha- 
racter, between mimic air-whirls and 
ordinary storms. They commence with 
an impetuous spiral rush, and whirl 
violently on till their force is spent. But 
they never sweep a broad tract, and 
rarely travel any considerable distance. 
The worst ones precede volcanic erup- 
tions, or accompany severe thunder* 
bursts, and have power to overthrow 
buildings, to uproot strong trees, to over- 
whelm pieces of forest, and to suck up 
heavy objects from fields and yards and 
streets, and strew them over neighbour- 
ing grounds. All seem to originate in 
sudden, violent, fitful pulses of heat ; and 
many which occur on lakes or seas draw 
vast volumes of vapour or spray up their 
vortex, and carry them far aloft in a 
whirling column, and discharge them 
there in a splash of waters ; thus pro- 
ducing the blaek 'vapoury air- whirl 
popularly called a water-spout. 

Storms are little else than vast whirl- 
winds ; yet they exhibit much diversity, 
and are properly classified as tempest, 
tvphoon, tornado, and hurricane ; and at 
tne same time, all are free from fitful* 
ness, and rise and move under the general 
forces of the globe. Those of the northern 
hemisphere revolve from the east, round 
by the north, the west, and the south, 
and proceed in a general way toward the 
north pole; and those of the southern 
hemisphere revolve from the west, round 
by the south, the east, and tbe north, and 
proceed in a general way toward the 
south pole. All commence in a mere 
whirling column, and fiing themselves 
round in expanding circles, and make 
regular progressive increase of their 
sweep and diameter. Their precise cen- 
tre is calm ; their circles or spaces nearest 
it likewise soon become calm ; and their 
further circles, further and further on to 
the outermost, absorb their forces, and 
appropriate all their violence. Their 



exterior velocity is sometimei so great aa 
an hundred miles an hour; yet their 
onward progress, measured by their 
centre, may, all the while, be not more 
than seven or eight miles an hour. And 
the path of their progress, though aggre- 
gately from the hotter regions of the 
world toward the cooler ones, is not in a 
straight line, but along a curve or part of 
a curve, commonly of a form approaob- 
in^ the parabolic. They thus move on 
principles so plain and regular that a 
ship at sea, if its master have a proper 
knowledge of their nature, may almost 
as readily escape them as a man nay 
escape a runaway horse. How be- 
nignant in the Creator to subject such 
terrible powers to such uniform laws ! It 
may be said, indeed, " Why permit \he 
powers at all ? " But they are necessary 
to cleanse sea and land, and to ventilate 
the world, «— to keep the atmosphere 
pure, and all living things healthy. And 
how beauteous is it that they work with 
so mighty a stroke, in so exact a way,** 
with such sublime efiect, in such sub- 
limity of action I 

AU persons in a storm feel it to be 
blowing steadily from one point; and 
many, therefore, may have oifiiculty in 
believing that it really blows in a circle. 
But let them remember that tbe circle is 
probably hundreds of miles wide, and 
their difficulty will vanish. 

Suppose a person to have four corre- 
spondents,-— one an hundred miles east 
of him, one an hundred miles north, one 
an hundred miles west, and one an hun- 
dred miles south,— and suppose him to 
learn from them that, respectively two, 
four, and six hours after a hurricane 
passed northward over the first, one 
passed westward over the second, south- 
ward over the third, and eastward over 
the fourth, he could not but infer that 
the hurricane in all the cases was the 
samoj and that it moved 4n a circle of two 
hundred miles in diameter, at the rate of 
about seventy-nine miles an hour. This 
supposititious case may illustrate tbe me- 
thod of many observations by which the 
law of storms has been ascertained. 

Fleets at sea, under the command of 
officers unacquainted with the law of 
storms, or at periods befbre the law was 
discovered, have occasionally had a 
variety of experience which helps well 
to explain it. For example t in 1809, a 
fleet left the Cape of Good Hope to sail 
to the Mauritius, and while still in pretty 
close company encountered a humoaoe* 
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Some lay to, and got almost immediately 
out of it ; some cruised within the hend 
of its curve, aod saw it raging for days 
all round them, yet never got into it; 
some heeame entangled in its skirt, and 
scudded long before it, without once be- 
coming endangered; some passed right 
into its current, and were hurled to the 
bottom ; and some went through its 
outer circles, and across its calm interior, 
and through the outer circles on the 
other side, and afterwards spoke of them- 
selves as having encountered two hurri- 
canes blowing in opposite directions. 
The magnet, then, is not more surely a 
gift of Divine beneficence to mariners 
for enfibliog them to steer across the 
ocean, than is the law of storms for 
enabling them to steer clear of hurri- 
canes. << By watching the mode of veer- 
ing of the wind, the portion of a storm 
Into which a ship is falling may be 
ascertained ; and if she then be so ma- 
noeuvred as that the wind shall veer aft 
instead of ahead, and she made to come 
up, instead of being allowed to break off, 
she will run out of the storm altogether ; 
but if the contrary course be taken, 
either through chance or ignorance, she 
goes right into the whir), and runs a 
great risk of being suddenly taken aback, 
but most assuredly will meet the opposi- 
tion wind in passing out through the 
whirl." 

In high latitudes, a prolonged high 
squall, or a strong local gale, or the 
expiring puff of a hurricane, or the inter- 
twined skirt of two tempests running into 
each other in their advance from the 
south, may be sometimes mistaken for a 
storm, and will not, qf course, be found 
to move in circles. In low latitudes, 
also, the commencement of a true storm, 
the first narrow whirling leap of a new- 
born tempest, may suddenly churn up 
the ocean, and darken the light of heaven 
iir the near neighbourhood of a ship; 
but it will be readily known by its whirl- 
wind appearance, or by the seeming 
changefulness of its currents. And these 
very exceptions illustrate by contrast the 
steady uniform action of the regular 
fuliy-formed storms. The typhoon is an 
enlargement of the whirlwind, blowing 
in the Chinese Seas, with a diameter of 
from one hundred to two hundred miles ; 
tbe tornado is a land-storm of intertro- 
pical Africa, and sometimes of other 
parts of the torrid zone, narrower in 
breadth, but wilder in fury, and both 
accompanied and followed by most sub- 



lime thunderbursts | and the hurricane is 
an enlargement of either the typhoon or 
the tornado, varying in diameter from a 
score or two of miles to upwards of a 
thousand, scouring all regions, but most 
ft-equently the hot ones, and occasionally 
circling in a roar of wrath over one-fourtn 
of the globe. And all these, as well as 
intermediate varieties of the true storm, 
from the moment of their formation till 
the final exhaustion of their power, move 
round and onward like eddies in water, 
as vortices in the air. 

Bryant, in his august description of a 
hurricane, alludes so distinctly to its 
circling current, that he must be sup- 
posed to have seen one bursting out and 
away from the very whirl-column of its 
origin. The following lines are parti- 
cularly graphic : 

" He is come I he is come ! do ye not behold 
His ample robes on th^ wind unroU'd ? 
Giant of air ! yre bid thee hail ! 
HoYf his gray skirts toss in the whurling gale i 
How his huge and writhing arms are bent, 
'to clasp the zone of the firmament, 
And fold, at length, in their dark embrace, 
From mountain to mountain the visible space. 
Darker-:- still darker ! the whirlwinds bear 
The dust of the plains to the middle air ; 
And hark to the crashing, long and loud, 
Of the chariot of God in the thunder-cloud ! 
You may trace its path by the flashes that start 
From the rapid wheels where'er they dart, 
As the firebolts leap to the world below. 
And flood the sky with a livid glow." 

Cowper, too, had as much philosophy 
as poetry in him, though he was all un- 
conscious of it, when he said respecting 
the Divine Being, 

** He rides on the whirlwind and directs the 
storm." 

Two words occur in the original Scrip- 
tures of the Old Testament to designate 
violent commotions of the air, and both 
are rendered in the English version, in- 
differently, "whirlwind, storm, and tem- 
pest." Possibly the one denotes a smaller 
commotion and the other a larger; or 
more probably, the one denotes a commo- 
tion of the air alone, and the other a 
commotion accompanied by thunder and 
lightning; but at all events, they seem 
to admit no distinction, in nature or 
action, between the whirlwind and the 
storm. How sublime, then, is the ima- 
gery of the Bible when it speaks of tem* 
pests, — either as the chariots of God, or 
the messengers of his power— virtually 
whirlwind, thunderburst, tornado, and 
hurricane all in one ! Yet this, in even 
its mightiest muster, is the emblem not 
more surely of transient anger than of 
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everlasting love,— of retribution in pro- 
vidence than of salvation in the gospel ; 
for however terrible is the tempest in its 
circling sweep, and however oestructive 
to things which run into it or stand in its 
way, it passes swiftly on, and is all calm- 
ness within while passing, and hurts not 
anv one on the waters who takes know- 
ledge of its laws, and gives glorious 
demonstration that the million beneficent 
properties and adaptations of the atmo- 
spheric heavens are constitutional and 
permanent. Every thoughtful Christian, 
with the li^ang word in his mind to 
guide his meditations, may hear, and 
ought to hear, out of the midst of every 
storm the same voice of infinite love and 
saving instruction which spake out of the 
whirlwind to the patriarch Job. W. 



THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 

Proceeding westward, nearly adjoin- 
ing the United States, are the various 
states of the ZoUverein, each abound- 
ing with native industrial products 
and specimens of raw material, which 
well deserve a close and rigid scrutiny. 
It has hitherto been our practice to ac- 
quire a knowledge of foreign art chiefly 
through the medium of books; but no 
course of reading, however extensive, can 
convey an adequate idea of the elaborate 
conception, beauty of design, and delicacy 
of execution in the numerous fabrics and 
substances which are here displayed. We 
cannot uplift the veil which hides the 
artist of these works from the gaze of the 
world, but we can readily picture to our- 
selves how they must have toiled and 
struggled before such results could have 
been attained. Men must have set them- 
selves down, with the express purpose of 
producing things never known before,— 
things in the strangest combinations, — 
and things apparently never previously 
aimed at in the highest flight of genius. 
The.loom of the manufacturer — the work- 
shops of the potter and glass-maker — as 
well as the studio of the artist, have 
here their physical representatives ; and 
although voiceless, are eloquent in si- 
lence—telling of the triumphs of mind 
over the material world. The ground 
before us, however, is too extensive to 
permit us to indulge in abstract reflec- 
tions. Necessity, indeed, compels us to 
spring rapidly from object to object, and 
rather to give a running catalogue than a 
detailed description. 



In the articles furnished by the ZoUve- 
rein, we were much struck with the very 
large assortment of new and elegant de- 
signs for ladies' shawls and dresses ; but 
which, however fascinating, we confess 
our inability to describe. Many-coloured 
cloths and satins, fleeces and wools, linen 
and silks, present themselves for inspec- 
tion ; some peculiar to the State in which 
they were manufactured. There are 
ladies' boots of white satin, silk, and 
Indian-rubber; and boots for deformed 
feet. Samples of silk-like vegetable 
fibre are exhibited, to show that plants 
may be employed in the manufacture of 
articles where silk is now used. Here, 
for instance, are satin d'Amerique, manu- 
factured out of the fibre of the American 
aloe ; and Jacquard diaper, composed of 
Chinese grass, silk, and linen. In ext is a 
carpet made of cow-hair. Who could 
imagine, from the proverbial unimpor- 
tance attached to a button, that it could 
employ industry in so many forms. Here 
we have it made from substances the 
most opposite and heterogeneous. But- 
tons of silk and wool — buttons of mother- 
of-pearl — gimped buttons, and buttons of 
cocoa-nut shell. Buttons of gambroon 
and amber — ^metallic buttons, and buttons 
of horn. Buttons plated with gold and 
silver, and buttons of the hoofs of oxen. 
Our foreign friends, indeed, seem to have 
been determined to send us something of 
every kind, however miscellaneous. Here 
are books in various bindings — ^bags for 
travellers — patterns of paper for various 
uses — bituminous paper coal — ^very novel 
pocket-books and portfolios, made of 
leather and straw. Then we stumble 
upon vegetables preserved in butter, 
buckwheat groats. Bavarian fodder, and 
potato flour ; chicory and chocolate, grape 
sugar, white treacle, and scum of sugar 
for manure. Here we have twine and 
cord for packing, and a halter of red 
woollen thread — ropes of New Zealand 
hemp— ropes of silk, silver and gold, and 
ropes of iron wire. Then again come 
walking-sticks of many shapes and fan- 
cies — topaz cane-heads and whalebone 
swordsticks — porcelain coflee-machines 
and tea-pots, with a coffee-pot to hold 
two hundred cups. 

In another part, we find various manu- 
factures in iron. Here is a merchant's 
safe, the locks of which are so constructed 
that they cannot be opened without the 
maker's instructions — a pair of cast steel 
stays — saws made of old watch-springs — 
rifles with seven barrels, which can be 
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loaded and fired at once— the deadly 
"needle-gun" — a six-pounder, in Bteei, 
beautifully wrought — a knight in full 
armour — a cuirass bullet proof, and stir- 
rups of an elastic nature, to allow greater 
ease to horsemen. Passing from the iron 
work, we come upon works of art of an- 
other order. Vases of alabaster — ^baskets 
composed of tin, lead, or glass — statues 
of Bavarian princes, in white biscuit por- 
celain, and ornaments manufactured out 
of "highway dust!" Then there are 
figures of animals carved from bone- 
rough pebbles from the bottom of the 
Rhine cut as diamonds, which caused 
the exhibitor a twelvemonths' labour — 
models in moss and paper, and in a com- 
position of sulphur. 

The bronzes are of a high order, and 
are of ail dimensions, from the tiny cast- 
ing of a spider's web to the colossal 
Amazon ana tiger of Von Kiss— the gem 
of the Exhibition in point of statuary. 
The gigantic lion of Muller, from Bava- 
ria, with its massive proportions and 
velvet-like softness of tread, would also 
demand a notice were not other objects 
beckoning us on. 

Turning from large to small things, 
we notice a balance weighing minute 
parts of a grain — a watch made of ivory, 
working on ten rubies, weighing only 
half-an-ounce, glass and case includea. 
Near it, again, is a pendulum clock, 
showing the variations of time in twenty 
different places, and clocks that will go 
for a twelvemonth without stopping. 
Berlin wool, Berlin china, specimens of 
amber, laughable figures of stuffed ani- 
mals, a chess-board worth 1,200/., the 
fountain of veritable eau de cologne, and 
many other curiosities, can only be 
named without being described. 

It is curious to observe the progress of 
improvement both in the aesign and 
structure of houses, in the application of 
materials recently discovered, or long 
known, to purposes to which they were 
never before applied. In 1246, an order 
was made that the owners of houses in 
the best streets in London should cover 
them with tiles and slates, and not with 
straw. Scarcely a century back, the im- 
mediate outskirts of London, with a 
population as rural as though the^ had 
dwelt many miles distant, had their cot- 
tages covered with common thatch. 
Thatch gave way to tiles, in the shape of 
a segment of a circle. These, again, 
were altered to tiles perfectly flat. Mo- 
dern slate then supplanted the use of 



both, and most houses in the present day 
are thus roofed. But zinc is now stated 
to be preferable, both on account of its 
durability and imperviousness. Cer- 
tainly, a large model here exhibited has 
a very pleasing effect, and apparently 
establishes the claims of zinc to a trial 
instead of slate. 

If we wish a contrast to the exhibition 
of the Zollverein States, let us step a 
little further down the nave, and enter 
the Spanish department. We seem to 
have left the regions of utilitarianism, 
and to have entered the land of guitars 
and music, mantillas, bull-fights, proud 
historical associations, and Roman Ca*^ 
tholic ascendency. In the nave itself, 
opposite the entrance, stands a huge 
earthen jar. A gleam of romance flashes 
across il^ when we learn that it comes 
from the village of Toboso, in the district 
of La Mancha, names inseparably con- 
nected with Cervantes and Spanish lite- 
rature. Spain has suffered as much as 
most coimtries from civil feuds. Fire- 
arms form, therefore, a striking feature 
in her articles here. We have one or 
two large field-pieces, exquisitely- 
carved pistolli,— the property of general 
Narvez, himself a remarkable man,— > 
and one or two blades so elastic as to 
admit of being rolled up in the form of a 
serpent The last are from Toledo, 
whose steel rapiers had a Europe- wide 
celebrity before Birmingham was a town. 

The wines of Spain form its leading 
commodities. It would have been agree- 
able, doubtless, to many visitors of the 
Crystal Palace, had there been specimens 
of its sunny vintages for the palate to 
adjudicate upon. This, it appears, was 
at one time actually intended. An en- 
terprising British firm had ordered to be 
prepared two ei^antic casks, which at- 
tracted, from theur magnitude, so much 
notice in Spain, as to receive, by express 
order, the royal arms upon them. The 
casks in question were filled with the 
choicest Spanish wine ; so huge was their 
fragrant bulk, that special precautions for 
their safe landing had to be taken at the 
London Docks. It was the intention of 
the importers to have retailed their con- 
tents in the interior of the Great Exhibi- 
tion. Fatally, however, for their enter- 
prise, an order prohibiting the sale of 
wines and spirits within the building had 
been passed by the committee, and the 
labour was therefore thrown away. 

Prominently in view of the spectator 
is a magnificent article^ strongly indi- 
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ofitive of tb# WMlth of the Roman 
Cfttholie church in Spftin. Thit it a pys» 
or Tesiel for containing the host, in- 
tended for lome cathedral. Iti talue is 
28)000/. I a enm which may well appear 
incredible to the reader at a distance) 
bat which those who have teen it will 
not consider improbable, when they gaae 
on the mass of gold, diamonds) and sculp- 
tured figures which compose it. The host. 
as we presume all know, is bread suoposed 
to be changed into the actual bony and 
blood of the Saviour by the priest. The 
superstitious rsTefenoe attached to tho 
idolatrous contents of this ornament 
is wdl represanted by the statues of 
chased sihrer earred outside. Angels aro 
seen kneding in awe, as if eonsdous of 
the presence of the Diflnitv. The object 
recalls a hundred recollections of the in' 
fluenee which Popery exerts on Spain. 
All who know anything of Spalh must 
hare heard of its gmitari connected as it 
is with Spanish minstrelsy. We look 
with interest then on a fine speoimen of 
this musieal instrument before us, fixed 
upon a frame. It has a finish of work* 
maaship about it very difibrent from the 
ilistnimedt of the same name met with 
in England. Visions float before us, ai 
we look at it, of haughty Spanish sefio- 
ras seated in lofty balconies of old 
romantic mansions, toudhing its strings, 
and wiling away the hours by chanting 
to its notes the aneit nt ballad^literaiure 
of the eouBtrv* 

Ladies will view with interest this 
specimen of the mantilla* of beautirul 
lace which hangs here. Not fbr from It 
are fans, and delicate cigarettes for 
Spanish ladies to smoke. A etep further, 
and we hate a painfully accurate model 
of a dreus wiih a bullfight. Great 
skill is shown in delineating the savage 
oombat, on which the female sex^ for* 
getting its appropriate gentleness, is 
tookins down with eagerness^ Unhappy 
Spain I small hope is there fmr thy rege* 
neratien while such cruel speetacies caA 
delight thy children I 

Weahh requires luxuries fot its grati- 
fication which poveity would never ^eam 
of. Here is a table of mosaic work lU 
siae hai nothing remarkable, yet it ton* 
tains no less than three million pieces of 
Wood 1 The arms of England alone, in a 
space of three inches by two, consist of 
mty-three thousand pieces. This is a near 
approach to the philosopher's problem of 
the infinite divisibility of matter. 

Some one has sent over a stone from 



the wall of the old palace of the Alham- 
bra. There it stands a memorial of 
Spanish greatness, carrying us back to 
times wheU the Moors had dominion in 
the country, and introduced their litera- 
ture, their arts, and architecture. It 
seems no unmeet representation of the 
physical decay which has so loog come 
over Spain as a country. The pride of 
Spanisn grandees has, right or wrong, 
passed into a proverb. We are reminded 
of it as We look on that elaborate case 
prepared for holding a Spanish noble^ 
man's title of honours. Thus many things 
in this compartment, independently of 
interest as objects of art, seem re- 
markable as being more or less the types 
of the country. The large earthen fai-» 
the cathedral pyx, the guitar, the tan, 
the mantilla, the bull-fight, and tho 
Alhambra, all tell their own tale of 
Spanish life and history to the intelligent 
spectator. 

There are in the Samples of the natural 
produce of Spain and its colonies many 
proofs that toe land is indeed a goodly 
one. Copper, lead, mercury^ tidi iron^ 
coal, and marble, speak of mining wealth, 
requiring only vigorous enterprise to give 
a large return. How pleasant, too, must 
be its clime that Jrields the fruits that are 
sent for us to ioek on here. The very 
catalogue makes the mouth water as we 
read of, " Giant walnuts, sweet-smeUin^ 
prunes^ Muscatel raisins, dried figs, and 
orange-flower hone^." Farewell Spain ! 
We would not criticise thee unkmdly 
when thou hast obliged us by sending eO 
many interesting articles to admire^ It 
will be well, however^ with thee, and 
dever till then, when the truths which 
the fsllowers of Luther inefiecturily 
sought to introduce — stopped by the 
Inquisition's fiery hand— -uiall nirculate 
through thy valleys ahd over thy loifby 
mountain tops. 8. K 
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NIGHXINQAt^. 

Pleasant it is, whatever may be the 
advantage! of the crowded city, now and 
then to pack up a few things in a port- 
manteau, to hastSn to a fftilroad Station, 
and to hurry along by the train to some 
rural retread where, in grate(\|] repose 
and quiet recreation, the mind cali oast 
ofi* for a while its customary cares, re* 
create in sylvan scenery, and recruit its 
enfeebled powers. Most of us can call 
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to miiid AiTOturite spots whieh hare 
yidded us pleasure ; most of us can 
say, 

I know a bank where the primrose groweth; 

A iflountaln rleh with the heather bell ; 
A peaceful Tale, where the brooklet floweth, 

And quiet thoughts and contentment dwell. 

For my own part, my memory is 
redundant in such Idealities, and I baye 
latterly added another to my list of plea-^ 
sant plaeeS) rendered memorable by kind 
hospitality, striking seehery^ and agrees 
able associations. My invitation to it 
was too kind, too pressing, and too af^ree- 
able to be disregarded) and then f was 
assured that the place Was a " nosegay of 
wild flowers," and a " bower of nightin- 
gales*" In giving a sketch of my little 
holiday, I will try to be neither tedious 
nor egotistical. Fain Would I impart 
the fragrance of the flowers I bare 
gathered, and render my reflecUons as 
suitable to my reader as to myself. 

A kind friend wbo met me at the Water- 
loo Station, as a guide And companion, 
entered with me a carriage in the train 
about to depart, and soon we were on our 
way. Surrey, bounded llotthward by the 
Thames, ana Iratered by the Mole, the 
Wey, and the Wahdle, has few arresting 
objects in its natural scenery ; but a ride 
by railroad is sul'e to present some attrac- 
tions to a heart at ease. The raoid mo- 
tion, the changing scene, and tne cha- 
racter of the company are enough of 
thetnselres to insure some degree of com- 
^laceiicy. My aceompanvine; friend on 
my left was scientific and tiuented ; the 
litraiiger on my right, lady-like, inteU 
lectual, and well-informed : with the 
latter I was sooU engaged in conrersa- 
tion. By turns we dwelt on scenery, 
Stience, the electric telegraph, disap- 
piointments, patience, geology, the Great 
Exhibition, Clatemont, and religious 
establishments ; and in two minutes mote 
iKre should hare b^en on the rery heights 
and Iti the rery depths of PUseylsm and 
Popery ; but thd stopping of the train 
fterered the thread of aft animatedi and, 
to hie, interesting discourse, and the car- 
riage that was in waiting conreyed me 
and my friend to our agreeable place of 
destination. 

After crossing the Vt6f, the winding 
canriage-drire from the road brought us 
to a Torely abodei on a rising mound, 
with oirciuar windows, rerandahs) and 
green-housoi surrounded with lawns, mi- 
niature lake, shrubberies, rosary, cedars, 
thorns, beeches, silrer-barked bir^heS) 



ttillp-trees, planes, rhododendrons, and a 
rich profusion of other kinds of trees. In 
a ring fence, so to speak, of some dozen 
or fifteen acres there were two houses of 
this description, and ft cottage^ simply 
dirided f^om each other by an iron rail- 
ings or inrisible fence, atid the Whole 
domain so rocal with singiilg-birds, and 
so abounding with floral oeauties, front 
the Water-lilies of the lake to the dusters 
of self* sown primroses, riolets, Snd daflb^ 
dils, that the plaeil fully bore out the 
description gireti me of its being a nose* 
gay of wild flowers and a £)wer of 
nightingales. 

In this sweetly-secluded retreat I 
roamed at will, now crossing the iried 
bridge, liow musing at the secltided end 
of the flower- fringed lake, and now 
rambling around the whole domain. We 
dined alternately at the two houses men- 
tioned ; it would be dlffieult to say which 
has the inost kiitd-'hearted hostess. The 
faithful and indefatigable young olergy- 
man residing in the cottage usually 
joined our asilembled party, with his 
mother. All day long the birds were 
singing, and when I awoke it midnight 
the rocal melody^ though with dimi- 
ftished power, was still continued; so 
that morning, nootij atld night Old Hum-> 
phrey was literally among the nightin-" 
gales. 

Eath coming day had its enjoyments ; 
-—the welcome breakfast. Where peace 
and plenty presided ; the interesting re^ 
miniseences of my attehtire hostess $ the 
portfolio of drawmgsj the excursire con- 
refse of sultry India) mountainous WaleSf 
and romantic Derbyshire and DiSVon-* 
shire ; the projected pio^nic ; the bright* 
ening sky ; the singing birds ; and the 
quiet rerelling of ft gtatef^il heart, re- 
riewin^ its manifold mercies* Say what 
you will) it was not in one, but in many 
sensM that Old Hamphr«jr was Aihong 
the nightingales. 

The pi4*nic to St. George's Hills is not 
a thlnff to be forgotten^ for pleasurable 
Were the elements of whioh it was oom^ 
posedt The earriage drire^ the risit to 
Spenee's Point, the undulating and ele-^ 
rated grounds, the deep passes and dells, 
tb# pine*trees of all Itinds, the ruddy 
brown of the faded last year's fern, the 
green fbliage of the trees, the yelldW 
fune, and the blue sky all contributed to 
our enjoyment. We roamed, dirided, 
and met again, as whim or inclination 
mored us, and fresh air and appetite gare 
an improred taste te the lamb, eel -pie, 
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and other dainties, that formed our wel- 
come repast It was a season of re- 
creation, of joyous revelry, and heartfelt 
delight. The hirds san^ around us ; hut 
had there not heen a hird within a mile 
of the spot, it miffht have been said in 
the very spirit, if not in the letter of 
truth, "Old Humphrey is among the 
nightingales." 

Many were the calm enjoyments of my 
Surrey visit ; nor was the season of do- 
mestic prayer and praise at morn and 
even the least grateml among them. It 
mav be a hard thing to drag a lethargic 
body and unwilling mind to a throne of 
grace ; but it is not so when the heart is 
truly grateful, for then the soul is ever 
ready to magnify the Lord, and the spirit 
to rejoice in God the Saviour. There is 
an uplifting, heart-sustaining influence in 
prayer that balms the wounded, binds 
the broken, and communicates an inward 
peace. I would not speak irreverently, 
but with regard to the pleasures enjoyed 
by me in the devotional exercises in 
which we engaged, it would hardly be an 
inappropriate figure of speech to say that 
I was, even then, among the nightin- 
gales. 

As the narrow fountain plays high, so 
the occasional is more intense than the 
continued gratification. Pleasure soon 
palls upon US. We cannot be long happy 
without something to endure and some- 
thing to achieve. Few know how much 
they are indebted to their duties, their 
occupation, and their cares. Could we 
go where we choose, have what we 
listed, and do what we pleased, it would 
be to us a bar rather than a blessing. 
Our heavenly Father is too merciful to 
leave us to ourselves, to allow us to do 
as we like, and to be our own masters. 
Pleasant as it is now and then to turn 
our backs upon the city, it would never 
do for us always to be among the night* 
ingales. 

In returning home, the railroad car- 
riage was almost full of barristers ;— no 
wonder that the conversation took a legal 
turn. I heard more about the customs 
of different courts of law, and lawyers, 
and judges, and masters of the rolls, and 
lord-chancellors, than I had heard before 
for many a day. <' Oh ! '/ said I to my- 
self, after listening for some time with 
great attention, and musing on the losses 
and the crosses, the headaches and the 
heartaches, brought about by law and 
chancery-suits, *' there may be great 
doubt about many things ; but there can 



be no doubt about this, that Old Huni- 
phrey is no longer among the nightin* 
gales." 

Not long had I entered the cab which 
conveyed me from the railroad station to 
noisy Cheapside, before a friend put a 

Erinted paper into my hand, saying, ''We 
ave difierent talents lent to us, and if I 
cannot write what may be useful, as some 
do, I can distribute. The word of God 
says, ' Blessed are ye that sow beside all 
waters.'" The latter part of the paper 
lan thus : 

" Friend, is the question on thy heart engraved, 
* What shall I do to he for ever saved? ' 
Believe in Jesus, is the sole reply ; 
Believe in Him, and thou shalt never die : 
His precious blood gives pardon, life, and peace; 
Freedom from guilt, and Joys that never cease." 

"Come," thought I, "this is as it 
should be ; Old Humphrey is so much in 
the habit of looking up others, that he 
requires a little, nay, a great deal of look- 
ing up himself." So I folded up the 
paper to be read with more attention an- 
other time, sayins to myself, " After all, 
though I am no longer among the trees 
and the brooks, the powers and the fiurze* 
bushes, yet am I, with a grateful heart, 
in the best sense of the word, still among 
the nightingales." 

Reader ! no doubt you have your trials ; 
but are you pondering God's word and 
doing God's will ? Are you trusting un- 
reservedlv in the Redeemer, and casting 
your burdens on Him who has promised 
to sustain them? Are you gratefully 
enjoying and patiently enduring? Are 
you looking onward hopefully and hea- 
venward confidingly ? Are you cheerfully 
making the best of your position, what- 
ever it may be, — ^living in peace with 
God, and in charity with all mankind ? If 
you are doing these things, or humbly 
and heartily desiring to do them, whether 
your cofier be full or your purse empty ; 
whether you live in country or in town ; 
in an airy hall or an unhealthy attic,-— 
you have cause to be cheerful as a sum- 
mer's day, and ought to rejoice as heartUy 
as Old Humphrey among the nightin- 
gales. 



A MABYELLOUS GOSPEL. 

What a marvellous gospel is that 
which opens a free portal to friendship 
with God for every sinner who will, and 
into which if any sinner enter, he will 
find purification as well as peace. — 
Chalmers, 
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JOSEPHINE AND NAPOLEON AT MILAN. 
(from AN AMERICAN JOURNAL.) 

During the whole month succeeding 
the coronation, Paris was surrendered to 
fetes, illuminations, and all manner of 
public rejoicing. One morning the em- 
press found in her apartment, as a pre- 
sent from the municipality of the capital, 
a toilet service, witn table, ewer, and 
basin of massive gold, wrought with most 
exquisite workmanship. An enormous 
balloon, in the form of the imperial crown, 
brilliantly illuminated, was launched from 
Paris on the evening of the coronation. 
The vast structure, weighing five hundred 
pounds, floated majestically over the city, 
for a time, the object of the gaze of a 
million of eyes, till, borne away by the 
wind toward the south, it disappeared. 
The next evening it fell near the city of 
Rome, nine hundred miles from Paris. 
" Sire,'' said a courtier, announcing the 
fact to Napoleon, "your imperial crown 
has appeared in the two great capitals of 
the world within the space of twenty- 
four hours." 

As soon as Napoleon was crowned 
emperor of France, the senators of the 
Italian republic, over which he had been 
elected president, sent an earnest petition 
that be would be crowned their king at 
Milan. Napoleon bad rescued them from 
the hated dominion of the Austrians, and 
they regarded him as their greatest bene- 
factor. The emperor was in the habit of 
setting out on bis various tours without 
any warning. One evening, when the 
festivities of the baptism of the second 
son of Hortense bad been kept up until 
midnight. Napoleon said quietly, upon 
retiring, ** Horses at six, for Italy ! " 
Josephine accompanied her husband 
upon this tour. The road bridging the 
Alps, which Napoleon subsequently con- 
structed, was then but contemplated. It 
was only by a rugged and dangerous foot- 
path that the ascent of these awful bar- 
riers of nature could be surmounted. 
Two beautiful sedans had been constructed 
in Turin for the emperor and empress. 
The one for Napoleon was lined with 
crimson silk, richly ornamented with 
gold. Josephine's was trimmed with blue 
satin, similarly ornamented with silver. 
The sedans were, however, but little 
used, except in places where walking 
was dangerous, as the empress very much 

Preferred leaning upon the arm of her 
usband, and in conversation with him, 
gazing upon the wild sublimities with 



which they were sui rounded. This muj^t 
have been to Josephine, independently of 
those inward anxieties which weighed so 
heavily upon her heart, as delightful a 
journey as mortal can enjoy. AH Europe 
was bowing in homage before her illus- 
trious husband. He was in the possession 
of power such as the proudest of the 
Csesars might have envied. Illumina- 
tions, and triumphal arches, and enthusi- 
astic acclamations met them every step 
of their way. Josephine was in possession 
of every possible acquisition earth could 
give to make her happy, save only one — 
her husband was not a father. But Jose- 
phine forgot her solicitudes in the exultant 
hours when her husband, from the pin- 
nacles of the Alps, pointed out to her the 
glories of sunny Italy — the scenes of past 
perils, and conflict, and renown — the fields 
in which he had led the armies of France 
to the most brilliant victories. 'Napoleon 
was in fine spirits, and in these gilded 
hours he looked lovingly upon her, and 
they both seemed truly happy. It is diffi- 
cult for the imagination to conceive any- 
thing more attractive for a warm-hearted 
and an enthusiastic woman, than to pass 
over these most sublime of the barriers of 
nature with Napoleon for a guide and a 
confiding friend. Pope Pius vii., who 
had formed a very strong friendship for 
Josephine, accompanied them as far as 
Turin. When parting, the empress made 
him a present of a beautiful vase of 
Sevres china, embellished with exquisite 
paintings of the coronation. 

From Turin Napoleon^ took Josephine 
to the field of Marengo. He had assembled 
upon that great battle plain, which his 
victory has immortalized, thirty thousand 
troops, that Josephine might behold, in 
the mimicry of war, the dreadful scenes 
which had deluged those fields in blood. 
It was the 5th of May, and a bright 
Italian sun shone down upon the mag- 
nificent pageant. A vast elevation was 
constructed in the middle of the plain', 
from which, seated upon a lofty throne, 
the emperor and empress overlooked the 
whole field. Napoleon decorated himself 
upon the occasion with the same war- 
worn garments — the battered hat, the 
tempest-torn cloak, the coat of faded 
blue, and the long cavalry sabre which 
he had worn amid the carnage and the 
terrors of that awful day. Many of the 
veterans who bad been engaged in the 
action were present. Napoleon and Jose- 
phine came upon the ground in a mag- 
nificent chariot, drawn by eight horses. 

2b 
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The moment he appeared upon the plain, 
one general shout of acclamation from 
thirty thousand adoring voices rent the 
sky. After the mimic battle was ended, 
the soldiers defiled before ihe emperor 
and empress, while he conferred upon 
those who had signalized themselves in 
the day of Marengo the decorations of 
the legion of honour. The gorgeous 
uniform of the men, the rich caparisons 
and proud bearing of the horses, the 
clangour of innumerable trumpets and 
martial bands, the glitter of gold^ and 
steel, the deafening thunders of artillery 
and musketry, filling the air with one 
incessant and terrific roar; the dense 
volumes of sulphurous smoke rolling 
heavily over the plain, shutting out the 
rays of an unclouded sun, all combined 
to produce an efifect upon the spectators 
never to be effaced. 

On the 8th of May, 1805, they made 
their triumphal entry into the city of 
Milan. While the whole city was ab- 
sorbed in those fdtes and rejoicings which 
preceded the^ coronation, the inexhaustible 
mind of Napoleon was occupied in plan- 
ning those splendid public buildings and 
those magnificent improvements which 
still commemorate the almost superhuman 
energy of his reign. The iron crown of 
Charlemagne, which for a thousand years 
had pressed no brow, was brought forth 
from its mausoleum to add the attraction 
of deep poetic sentiment to the coronation. 
The ceremony took place on the 26th of 
May, in the cathedral of Milan. The 
coronation was conducted with magnifi- 
cence not even surpassed by the ceremony 
in N6tre Dame. The empress first made 
her appearance, gorgeously dressed, and 
glittering with diamonds. She was per- 
sonally loved by the Milanese, and was 
greeted with the most enthusiastic ac- 
clamations. A moment after, the em- 
peror himself entered, by another door. 
He was arrayed in imperial robes of 
velvet, purple and gold, with the diadem 
upon his brow, and the iron crown and 
sceptre of Charlemagne in his hands. 
Napoleon, as in the coronation at Paris, 
refused to receive the crown from the 
hands of another, but placed it himself 
upon his head, repeating aloud the his- 
torical words, '* God has given it to me ; 
woe to him who touches it." Josephine 
then knelt upon an altar at his fee^ and 
was again crowned by her husband. 

Josephine remained with the emperor 
in Milan for nearly a month. He was 
busy night and day in commencing im- 



provements of the roost majestic character. 
ll!<e Italians still look back to the reign 
of Napoleon as the brightest period in 
their history. The gay Milanese sur- 
rendered themselves, during his stay, to 
one continued scene of festivity. 

One day, Josephine and Napoleon had 
broken away from courtiers and palaces, 
and all the pageantry of state, and had 
retreated for a few hours to the retirement 
and solitude of a beautiful little island in 
one of the lakes in that vicinity. They 
entered the cabin of a poor woman. She 
had no idea of the illustrious character of 
her guests, and, in answer to their kind 
inquiries, opened to them the story of her 
penury, her toils, and her anxiety to bring 
up her three children, as the father often 
could obtain no work. "Now, how much 
money, my good woman," inquired Napo- 
leon, " would you like to have, to make 
you perfectly happy V " Ah ! sir," she 
replied, " a great deal of money I should 
want." '' But, how much should you 
desire, if you could have your wish?" 
** Oh, sir, I should want as much as 
twenty louis ; but what prospect is there 
of our ever having twenty louis ? " The 
emperor poured into her lap a heap of 
glittering gold. For a few moments 
she was speechless in bewilderment ; at 
length, trembling with emotion, she 
said, *' Ah ! sir,— -ah ! madam, this is 
a great deal too much ; and yet you do 
not look as if you could sport with the 
feelings of a poor woman." No ! " Jose- 
phine replied, in the most gentle accents; 
** the money is all yours. With it you 
can now rent a piece of ground, and 
purchase a flock of goats, and I hope 
you will be able to bring up your children 
comfortably." 

From Milan the emperor and empress 
continued their tour to Genoa. The rest- 
less mind of Napoleon was weary even 
of the swiftest speed of the horses ; and 
though they drove from post to post with 
the utmost possible rapidity, so that it 
was necessary continually to throw water 
upon the glowing axle, he kept calling 
from his carriage, " On ! on I we do not 
go fas( enough. " Their reception at Genoa 
was unequalled by anything they had 
before witnessed. In the beautiful bay 
a floating-garden of orange-trees, and 
rare plants and shrubbery was constructed 
in honour of Josephine. In the principal 
church of " Genoa the Superb," the em- 
peror and empress received the allegiance 
of the most prominent inhabitants. The 
fites on this occasion almost surpassed 
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the creations of fancy. The senses were 
bewildered by the fairy illusions thrown 
around the gorgeous spectacle. The city, 
with all its picturesque beauty of em- 
battled forts and craggy shores — the 
serenity and brilliance of Italian skies 
in May — the blue expanse of the Medi- 
terranean — the marble palaces and glit- 
tering domes which enibellidhed the streets 
— the lovely bay, whitened with sails — 
all combined to invest the gorgeous spec- 
tacle with attractions such as are rarely 
witnessed. From Genoa they proceeded 
to Paris, ererywhere accompanied by the 
thunders of artillery and the blaze of 
illuminations. All this looked like hap- 
piness ; but the result showed that it was 
an empty dream. 

A WORLD SUBMITTING TO THE GOSPEL. 

There is no personal or social virtue 
that the New Testament does not incul- 
cate, or that the spirit of the gospel is not 
adapted to nourish and expand. If the 
nations of the world were each to possess 
a national religion in the sense of the 
whole nation being religions^ then, every 
individual would be chaste and tempe- 
rate, upright and truthful, fortified by the 
strength and softened and adorned by 
the beauties of holiness. Every family 
would be loving and harmonious ] parents 
wise and worthy of respect; children 
obedient ; brethren living " together in 
unity." All business would be conducted 
justly ; commercial transactions would be 
all clean, and capable of being touched 
with "clean hands;" trade and handi- 
crafts would be noble and dignified, by 
being pervaded by the great idea of 
"duty," and attended to on principles 
which would be the very same as those 
that control the doings of an angel, or 
direct and inspire a seraph in his songs ! 
Nowhere would be seen drunkenness, or 
seduction ;— robbery and murder would 
be things of the past. There would be 
no oppression on the part of the rich ; no 
pride or tyranny in the powerful; no 
injustice between class and class ; no 
envy in the less favoured of God's chil- 
dren, prompting them to harsh or petu- 
lant judgments of their more distin- 
guished or opulent brothers. There 
'never can be literal and absolute equa- 
lity of station or circumstance j there 
never can be a uniformity of rank or 
possessions. In the most perfect condi- 
tion of the world and man, there must 
still of necessity be master and servant, 



the employer and the employed ;^— the 
head of one, the hand of another, the 
capital of a third, the back for a burden, 
and the feet for toil ; all these will always 
be required, and must be furnished, and 
must act, in any improved state of society. 
But they may act harmoniously. There 
need be no fraud, oppression, or injustice. 
There may be everywhere given "the 
fair day's wages for the fair day's work;" 
— and there may be everywhere rendered 
** the fair day's work for the fair day's 
wages." Society, like the church, is a 
body with its members. It has its head 
and feet, its ear and eye, its mouth and 
hands; — the health of the body, or its 
physical perfection, does not consist in 
every member having the same office; 
but in all fulfilling their respective func- 
tions withQUt disturbance, — each being 
thus in unity with the rest. The perfect 
and healthful development of society con- 
sists in a condition analogous to this. 
Christian communism, and Christian so- 
cialism, if anything of the sort shall here- 
after be, will be found to consist, not in 
society's ceasing to be a body by becom- 
ing entirely but one member— a huge 
head, or a gigantic foot, or a great, swing- 
ing, muscular arm, — ^but in all the mem- 
bers acting healthily in their own place ; 
and, while doing so, each having the 
same care of the other. In this way, 
and in this way alone, can society be 
preserved from opposite dangers ; — from 
becoming a monster without parts, that 
must of necessity perish from the want' 
of organic or functional vitality — or being 
torn by intestine schisms and dissensions 
that must tear it to pieces or make it 
explode I 

it is not possible to enlarge on these 
and kindred matters, that might be intro- 
duced under the present illustration. 
Enough has been said to make manifest 
the general principle, that, on the suppo- 
sition of the difiusion in the world of an 
intelligent, vital, and uncorrupted Chris- 
tianity, there would result from it the 
fruits of a universal righteousness. Every 
family would be " a church in the house ;" 
children would be trained in the way they 
should go; and conversion from outward, 
practical wickedness, would be seldom 
needed in adult age. Education would 
be universal. Learning and knowledge 
would be "the stability of these times" — 
with the fear of God, and the hope of 
salvation. Science would be devout, and 
literature pure. The universe would be 
explored with reverence and humility j 
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discoveries announced without boasting ; 
and improvements and inventions re- 
ceived with gratitude. No books would 
be written to demoralize and corrupt, — 
nor the arts be allowed to minister to 
licentiousness. Industry would be cheer- 
ful, and labour honoured; the fruits 
of the earth would be taken, and 
used as a Divine gift ; and the produc- 
tions of skill would be connected with 
thoughts uf the Maker of the mind. In 
that day, there would be on every object 
"holiness to the Lord,"— for all men 
would act in consistency with the belief, 
that " the earth is His, and the fulness 

thereof." 

» » » « « 

Let nun j^et the idea that the eaith is 
God's, not iheirs — and that all the race 
are alike his, — ^his, at once, as created by 
his goodness and redeemed by his mercy ; 
^and especially let it be imagined, that 
all habitually mingled in his worship, and 
that all felt inspired by a desire to live in 
constant, practical harmony with his will; 
— why, there could be neither war, nor 
slavery, nor anarchy, nor despotisms ; — 
men could not be brought, on the suppo- 
sition suggested, to be trained and taught 
to slaughter one another ! — or to steal one 
another ! — or to buy, and sell, and fetter, 
and lash those who were the exclusive 
property of God, and who, whatever their 
colour, were each of them as much a man 
as themselves! No monarch could be 
seduced into the belief that a whole peo- 
ple was made for him; — or that power 
was not a trust; — or that it could be used 
for any purpose but the good of the na- 
tion, and according to the eternal princi- 
ples of right on which God himself 
governs his own. Nor would a people 
imagine that any new institutions would 
benefit them, or any change or revolution 
be an improvement, if they were not each 
of them a king over himself. We do not 
mean to say that one form of political 
government may not be intrinsically bet- 
ter than another; — but we do mean to 
say that the future of the world will no 
more be distinguished by the same form 
of political government being universal, 
than by the universal prevalence of one 
mode of ecclesiastical polity ; — and we 
further mean to say, that the diffusion of 
an intelligent and instructed Christianity 
would carry int& the bosoms. of all men 
the Scriptural' principles, that govern- 
ment is the institution of God;— that 
God, in this respect, is the God of order; 
— and that reverence for authority and 



submission to law are as much Christian 
duties as anything else. Authority may 
be abused, and law may be^ unjust; but 
he who acts in the fear of God will sufier 
much, and think more, before he will be 
persuaded that political rebellion and 
disobedience are virtues. We don't say 
that there are not occasions when the one 
may be patriotic and the other right; — 
but there is a time coming when none in 
the places of trust and poWer will so act 
as for this to be the case, — and when 
none in those' of submission and obe- 
dience will feel that a dignified and manly 
loyalty has become either an impossibi- 
lity or a burden. Governors, nowhere, 
will fear discussion ; or fetter the press ; 
or refuse reforms; or cripple independ- 
ence; — and people, nowhere, will abuse 
their rights; or desire, or demand, the 
unreasonable or unjust. The aggregate 
of families, which make up a nation, 
living in unity, like each of the families 
that constitute or compose it, the aggre- 
gate of nations will dwell together in the 
same spirit, and with the same results. 
Commerce will bring, more and more, 
the whole earth into friendly intercourse ; 
— the sea that would seem to divide the 
nations, shall be as a chain to bind people 
to people, and land to land. Instead of 
meeting for hostile purposes, there will 
be the interchange of visits to promote 
science, to perfect literature, to spread 
art, to cultivate religion — or to honour 
God. If, in all these ways to which we 
have adverted, the lessons of our Royal 
Exchange were to be learned, and we 
ourselves, and our visitors, to carry them 
out, in the full development of individual, 
social, and national life, — many of the 
pictures of the prophets would be realized, 
the kingdom of heaven would be estab- 
lished on the earth, and the tabernacle 
of God would be universally with man. 
Evils might remain, but everything would 
tend to mitigate or diminish them, The 
world would be a temple, — the nations 
a church; — all work would be a daily 
worship, — while daily worship, strictly 
so called, would hallow and sanctify all 
work. The day of rest would be wel- 
comed as it came, — but welcomed for its 
devotion, as well as its repose. From 
all hearts, from all hands, — from palace 
and cottage — from the mine and the 
market-place — from the field and the 
factory — the forge and the loom — the 
city and the sea, — from all nations and 
from all men, — there would be going up 
constantly to heaven, that which is re- 
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quired when Christians are exhorted in 
language like this — <* Dearly heloved, I 
beseech you, by the mercies of God, that 
ye present your bodies as living sacrifices, 
holy, and acceptable to God, which is 
your reasonable service.'' Were this 
ever to be universally realized, the final 
cause of the creation of the world might, 
without a figure, be said to be attained. 
God's great idea would be seen to be 
complete ; and He himself, if we might 
BO speak, after being grieved by the wick- 
edness of the race, would return again to 
the unruffled, deep, and ineffable satis- 
faction with which he was filled before 
the world was, when anticipating the 
results of his -creative energy, ** Be re- 
joiced in the habitable parts of the earthy 

AND HIS DELIGHTS WERE WITH THE SONS 

OF MEN." — From '* The Royal Exchange 
and the Palace of Industry j* published 
by the Religious Tract Society, 



ON THE DIFFERENT VARIETIES OF TOR- 
TOISE-SHELL FROM CELEBES. 

At the present juncture, when the 
attention of the public mind is so strongly 
directed to the consideration of the works 
of art and . industry, and to the natural 
productions of various countries, collected 
together, and arranged beneath one vast 
roof of glass, the following notice rela- 
tive to the tortoise-shell of Celebes will 
be rf ad with some degree of interest. 

Tortoise- shell is used principally in the 
ornamental arts, and the manufacture of 
articles combining elegance of appear- 
ance with utility ; and of these, numer- 
ous examples meet the eye of the visitor 
ill the Great Industrial Exhibition. Our 
present object is not to comment on these 
articles as ornaments, nor to explain the 
process of their manufacture, but to s$iy 
something relative to the raw material 
before it is consigned to the hands of 
" the cunning workman." Our paper is 
a translation from a foreign work little 
known in England (*' Verhandelingen 
van bet Bataveaash Genootschap van 
Kunsten en Wetenschappen," vol. xvii., 
p. 1), and appeared in the journal of the 
Indian Archipelago and Eastern Asia in 
1849. Amongst the more valuable of 
the commodities which the enterprising 
and industrious Bug^s (a peculiar tribe) 
annually bring to Singapore from Celebes, 
and other eastern islands, tortoise-shell 
holds one of the first places. The quan- 
tity imported into Singapore sometimes 



rises In weight above thirteen thousand, 
and sometimes sinks below seven thousand 
pounds; but the average, one year with 
another, is about ten thousand pounds. 
The following account of its collection 
by the Orang Bajo of the south-eastern 
peninsula of Celebes, is thus detailed by 
M. Vosmaer : 

*' The Orang Bajo distinguish four 
principal kinds of tortoise (marine), and 
name them respectively, kulitan, akung, 
boko, and ratu. The first-named is the 
kind which, on account of its costly shell, 
is the most prized. It is the so-named 
Karet tortoise. The back-plate or cara- 
pace of this creature is covered with thir- 
teen shields or blades, which lie regularly 
on each other in the manner of scales, 
five on the middle of the back and four 
on the sides ; these are the plates which 
furnish such costly tortoise-shell to art. 
The edge, or circumference of the cara- 
pace is further covered with twenty-five 
thin pieces joined to e^ch other, which in 
commerce are known under the appella- 
tion of * feet ' or ' noses ' of the tortoise. 
The value of the tortoise-shell depends 
on the weight and quantity of each 

* head,' under which expression is under- 
stood the collective tortoise-shell belong- 
ing to one and the same animal, which is 
the article of commerce so much in 
request both for the Chinese and Euro- 
pean markets. 

" Tortoise-shells which have white and 
black spots that touch each other, and are 
as much as possible similar on both sides 
of the blade, are in the eyes of the 
Chinese much finer, and are on that 
account more greedily monopolized by 
them than those which want this peculi- 
arity, and which are, on the contrary, 
reddish, more damasked than spotted, 

Eossess little white, or whose colours arc 
adly distributed. The caprice of the 
Chinese makes them sometimes value 
single ^ heads ' at unheard-of prices, espe- 
cially such as pass under the name of 

* white heads,' which they also distinguish 
by other names. It is almost Mnpos- 
sible to give an accurate idea of these 
kinds, and of their subdivisions, for they 
depend on many circumstances which 
remain unappreciable to our eyes. It is 
enough, therefore, for me to remark on 
this subject, that such heads as possess 
the above-named qualities are very white 
on the blades, and have the outer rim 
of each blade, to the breadth of two or 
three fingers, wholly white, — and who&e 
weight also amounts to two and a 
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half catties (we do not quite know to wbat 
the catty is equivalent) — qualities which 
are very seldom foiuid united — may 
be valued at one thousand guilders 
and upwards. The feet of the tortoise- 
shell are only destined for the Chinese 
market. Whenever the two hinder pieces 
are sound, and have the weight of half a 
catty or thereabouts, which is very seldom 
the case, they may reach the value of 
fifty guilders and more. The whole shell 
of a tortoise rarely weighs more than 
three catties; notwithstanding, it is 
asserted that there sometimes occur 
' heads ' of fbur and five catties. 
. ''Tortoise-shells are also sometimes 
found, of which the shell, instead of thir- 
teen blades, consists of a single undivided 
blade. The Orang Bajos call this kind^ 
which is very seldom met with, lojong. 

" Tiie akung also furnishes tortoise- 
shell (^areQ; but the shell being thin and 
of a poor quality much less. value is at- 
tached to it. 

** The boko is the same as that which is 
called panju by the Malays. It is the 
common sea tortoise or turtle, which is of 
no other use than to be eaten. 

" To these sorts the panjubui ought to 
be added, being th&common sea-tortoise, 
with a thick shell like that of the proper 
tortoise {kulitan)^ but of poor quality, 
and therefore of trifling value; so also 
the akung boko, which is distinguished 
from the common boko by its much 
larger head. 

''The ratu, lastly, furnishes a sort 
which is distinguished by its peculiarly 
great size, the Orang Bajos asserting that 
it is usually twice as big as^the largest 
tortoise- shell tortoise, and therefore five 
to six feet long, and even more. 

" The usual modes by which th& Orang 
Bajos catch the tortoise are principally 
by the hadung, the harpoon, and the 
net ; to these we may add the simplest of 
ail, namely, falling upon the females when 
they resort to the strand to lay their eggs. 
This is the most usual — I may say the 
only way by which the inhabitants of the 
coast catch this animal. They need no- 
thing more than, as soon as they have 
got the creature, to turn it on its back, 
when unable to turn itself again, it 
remains lying helpless in their power. 
It sometimes also falls into the hands of 
the dwellers on the coast, through means 
of their fishing stakes ; into which it 
enters like the fish, and from which it 
can find no outlet, but remains imprisoned 
in the innermost chamber. 



<' Whenever the Orang Bajos have 
caught a tortoise, they kill it immediately 
by bestowing some blows upon the head. 
They then take its upper plates, or the 
carapace itself quite off, being the only 
thing about the animal which is of value. 
The tortoise-shell adhering so fast to the 
bony carapace, that if they at once palled 
it off there would be danger of tearing^ 
the shells, they usually wait three days, 
during which time the soft parts become 
decomposed, and the shells are loosened 
with little trouble. When they wish to 
remove the shell immediately after the 
capture, they separate it by means of 
boiling water. They also often accom- 
plish this object by the heat of a fire,— - 
in the application of which, however, a 
danger is run of injuring the shell by 
burning it ; for which reason this mode 
is only adopted by those who do not 
know its value." 

From this brief sketch, the extent and 
importance of the export of tortoise-shell 
from Celebes may be readily appreciated. 
The produce of the "kulitan" (Caretta 
imbricafa, or Che Ionia imbricata — le caret 
of the French) is <^*undantly produced 
in other portions of the globe. The 
range of the species is very extensive. 
The hawksbill turtle, as it is commonly 
termed by English writers, is an inhabi- 
tant of the warmer seas of Asia generally ; 
especially of India and its islands, and 
also of those of the New World, and every- 
where it carries on its back the cause of 
its own destruction. In ancient times, 
tortoise-shell was sis highly, and perhaps 
more highly valued than at the present 
day ; but the abundance then supplied to 
the luxurious inhabitants of the great 
citieS of Europe, was obtained exclusively 
from the east ; India sent not only ivory 
and gold, but also tortoise-shell to Rome ; 
and the art of treating it and fashionhig 
it into ornaments, appears to hare been 
as well understood, as now it is in Europe 
or India, and doubtless by the same pro- 
cesses. ' 

Reverting from the east to the west, it 
may be observed that the coast of Darien, 
and of several adjacent islets, is cele- 
brated for the fishery of this tortoise. At 
San BlasS) a colony of Indians is estab- 
lished for the sole purpose of taking these 
animals; and fifteen thousand pounds' 
weight is collected on the average an- 
nually. 

There are a few instances on record of 
this species having been taken on the 
coasts of the British islands, most pro- 
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bably driven by itorms from more con- 
genial latitudep. 

For ages, then, has war been directed 
against this oceanic creature; not for the 
purpose of supplying the wants or neces- 
■aries of man, but for the purpose of 
ministering to his pride, ostentation, and 
taste for luxury. Yet although this 
system of extermination ha9 been car- 
ried on for ages, and still is carried on, 
the species has escaped annihilation — 
nay, it still abounds in its favourite lati- 
tudes ; and as in days gone by, its fishery 
is a source of commercial enterprise, of 
profit, and employment. It is provided 
by an All-wise Power, that the reproduc- 
tion of these animals (as in the case of 
fishes) should be such as to counter- 
balance the destruction occasioned by 
man, and also by natural enemies, to 
whom the eggs buried on the shore, and 
the young before they leave the shore, 
and even when they have gained the 
water, are a welcome and abundant prey. 

Thus, in an exhibition exemplifying 
the concord and amity existing among 
great nations, wherein emulation is dis- 
played in the arts of peace and not of war, 
trophies meet our gaze which proclaim 
the destructive agency of man through- 
out the lower osdera of creation; a de- 
struction which cannot but obtain accord- 
ing to the order and constitution of all 
things on the surface of our globe. It 
has been in operation since the fall, and 
must continue till the globe is remodelled 
by the hands of Him who made it We 
may just observe, that in the " Natural 
History of Reptiles," * p. 85, et seg.t will 
be found an account of the hawksbill 
turtle, and of the mode of treating its 
scales, which may be read with pleasure. 

M. 

SINGHALESE PROVERBS. 
(paoM tennent's " ceylon.") 

1. Prudent people do not grasp at a 
heap of oranges, but take one by one. 
(Grasp all, lose all.) 

2. Having drunk of the river, they 
pray for the long life of the sea. (Having 
received favours from one person, they 
speak the praises of another.) 

3. The hand that one cannot cut, he 
kisses. (The wicked, when thev cannot 
injure a roan by open means, nave re- 
course to flattery and fraud.) 

4. In the pond where there is no loota 
(a fiih), kanapaddi (a small fieh) is the 
pundit. 

* Published by the Religious Tract Booietj. 



5. Why do you' commit sin by killing 
ratsnakes ? (Spoken of persons wantonly 
injuring the poor and humble.) 

6. One can bear the bite of an alli- 
gator, but not the pricking of kolula* 
(thorns). (One can bear the harsh treat- 
ment which he may receive from a great 
man, but cannot bear with equanimity 
the haughty demeanour and petty insults 
of underlings and dependents.) 

7. You can see the white colour of the 
kanakokaf when he is flying only. (The 
latent talents of a clever man shine forth 
when he is acting in his proper sphere.) 

8. For a medicine which the doctor 
has no intention to give, he requires the 
fat of eye-flies, seven measures and a 
little more. (When a man has no in- 
tention to perform any work, he proposes 
terms which it is impossible to comply 
with.) 

9. Do not sharpen the thorns of a tree. 

10. The man whq received a beating 
from a firebrand, runs away at the sight 
of a firefly. 

11. When the blacksmith sees a soft 
iron, he jumps and beats with redoubled 
energy. (If you show a yielding disposi- 
tion, you will soon be overpowered.) 

12. When a man is disabled (by bodily 
infirmities), the distance to the fireplace 
is seven gows, 

13. When new, even ^mmy-bags are 
stiffened with starch. (Equivalent to the 
English proverb, " A new broom sweeps 
well.") 

14. Like the man who went to Roona 
to avoid eating kurdkhan (a kind of grain, 
nacherene. In Roona, kurakkan forms 
the chief article of food.) 

15. Even a Rodia will cast a stone at 
you, if you cast one at him. 

16. Before looking at the face, he look^ 
at the hand. (Referring to the prevalence 
of bribery — the reception which a man 
receives depends upon the presents he 
carries.) 

17. Are all the fingers of the hand of 
the same size ? (There must be various 
grades of rank in society.) 

18. When the boat was upset, the man 
said, '' This side is better than the other." 
(Though a man miscarries a favourite 
project by his folly, he pretends to be 
satisfied with the result.) 

] 9. A snipe to-day is better than an 



* A prickly plant that grotrs on the banks of the 
' rivers and marshy places. 

f A bird so called, which appears to be of a dark 
I colour, except when flying, when the inner feathersj 
i which are white, become vi9ible. 
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elepliant to-morrow. (A bird in the hand 
is worth two in the bush.) 

20. Why awake sleeping c7i?/a» ? (Let 
sleeping dogs lie.) 

21. Like. Ihe kokka (crane), who 
waited till the waters of the sea were 
dried up. 

22. Trade is trade ; friendship is 
friendship. 

23. A full pot of water does not shake. 
(A really learned man is not proud of his 
learning, nor a really great man of his 
power or wealth.) 

^4. 'i'hough a bad man puts a yellow 
robe on, where will his wickedness go ? 

25. Though a dancing-master falls, it 
is reckoned as a manoeuvre of his art. 

26. Can the alligator catch cold ? 

27. When water goes over the head, it 
does not signify whether it goes a span 
high or a cubit high. 

28. Even in Gilimala there are white- 
teethed persons. (Gilimala is the name 
of a' village where great quantities of 
betel are grown, chewing which turns the 
teeth red. Hence it means, that even 
among the best people there are some 
bad ones.) 

29. A foreigner to a village and a 
creeper to a tree are both alike. (A 
foreigner would prove as ruinous to a 
place as a creeper does to a tree.) 

80. The lakes will not become full 
with dew, but with rain. (Men become 
rich by fair dealing, and not by mean 
and deceitful tricks.) 



JEWISH PREJUDICE AGAINST THE 
NAME OF CHRIST. 

A missionary to the Jews thus writes : 
— Among those who visited me was a 

poor Jewess from M , who being 

anxious to obtain a Pentateuch for her 
son (ten years old), to be used by him in 
the Hebrew school, brought this boy — by 
the advice of their Jewish teacher — to be 
examined by me in the Pentateuch, to 
show me that he was a fit object to be 
presented with that book. I placed before 
the boy the forty-ninth chapter of Genesis, 
asking him to read and translate the tenth 
verse. To which the hoy remarked, that 
he had not yet gone further than the 
twenty- third chapter; but would be much 
more advanced if he were not kept back 
by not having a Pentateuch of his own. 
So I made him read and translate part of 
the twenty-second chapter, which he did 
pretty well ; and I took occasion to ex- 
plain to the mother and son the verses 



the latter had been reading. This being 
done, 1 opened the German New Testa- 
ment, and said, '*Now, my boy, let me 
hear vou read a little German ;" and 
placed before him the third chapter of St. 
John's Gospel. When he had read down 
to the thirteenth verse, I stopped bim 
(he having always omitted the name of 
Jesus), and asked him why he had not 
pronounced that name? 

Boy, My father has prohibited my 
doing it. 

/. Have you asked your father to be 
kind enough to explain to you the reason 
why you should not do so ? 

Boy, No. 

/. But I would advise you, my boy, to 
request your father to inform you why he 
does not wish you to pronounce just this 
name, while he does not object to your 
pronouncing any other. 
• Here bis mother observed, accompany- 
ing her words by a confident smile, *< You 
may offer him five Caroline (about 5/.)) he 
will not pronounce it." 

/. (To the hoy.) Does not thi» occur 
in the book you read in the Christian 
school ? 

Boy, Yes. 

/. And how do you manage there, if it 
occur in the part you are called upon to 
read? 

Boy. Ich iiberhupp es. (I skip it) 

I now gave a full explanation to them 
of who this Jesus is ; and when I spoke 
of the pains and sufferings this holy inno- 
cent being had endured for our sakes, 
both the mother and child wept. In con- 
clusion, I urged upon the boy to tell bis 
father on his return, what I had told him 
of this blessed Jesus. The boy eagerly 
and with sparkling eyes assured me, " I 
shall never forget what you have told 
me." May God grant it, and mercifully 
keep his soul alive. 

COMFORT FOR WEAK FAITH. 

Let this thought, that God cannot lie, 
keep in conscious safety the heart of every 
one who looketh to Jesus. They who look 
shall be saved. The sun in the firmament 
is often faintly seen through a cloud ; but 
the spectator may be no less looking at 
him than when he is seen in full and un- 
diminished effulgence. It is not to bim 
who sees Christ brightly that the promises 
are made, but to him who looks to Christ 
A bright view may minister comfort ; but 
it is the looking which ministers safety.-— 
Chalmers, 
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THE QAS3 ROCK. 

The louriit wbo traveU by sea Trom 
l^ndon to Leitli, may have noticed, as 
he BppToachei Ibe entrance of ibe Firth 
nf Forth, witbin a few boun' sail of 
Edinburgh, tbe majeatic natural object 
nliicb Fanns the subject of out encraving. 
Tlie Bagg Rock, or Island of the Ba«B 
(for it is entitled to both appellations) 
has at all times a picturesque appearance. 
If Ibe day be calm, its dizzy precipices 
stand out in dignified relief from the 
placid waters Which encompasa tbem; 
while on the other band, if the weather 
be stormy, the rock, as seen through tbe 
mists that partially enshroud it, and 
amidst the foaniing waves that dash 
against its base, liaa an aspect of ro- 
mautic grandeur, that strongly invites 
the artist's pencil. The Bass has other 
claims, however, on attention, beyond 
mere picturesque beauty. The geologist 
may,.fraDi its peculiar strata, derive iu- 
teresting contributions to his icience ; 

Seftembeb, 1851, 



the botanist, climbing up \U slopioe sur- 
face, can gather some pleasing additions 

to his herbarium ; and the zoologist may 
find an almost unrivalled opportunity of 
watching the habits of the watcr-fowl, 
which in dense flocks find their nesls in 
the clefts of the rock, A pleasure-party, 
too, if their nerves be good, may spread 
their table-cloth on its heights, and feast 
themselves at tbe same time with the 
magniUcent marine view which expands 
on every side of them. Higher grati- 
fications Iban these, however, may ba 
awakened in coniiexiou with the Basi 
Rock. The Christian may have bis faith 
quickened as be muses smong tbe ruins 
of the ancient castle whicb crown ita 
edge on the sufferings of the many emi- 
nent servants of Christ, who preferred its 
gloomy dungeons, its bleak winds, and 
ungenial winter atmosphere to losing tbe 
testunony of a good conscience. The 
Bats Rock has had its martyrs, and is • 
permanent memorial of the persecutions 
infiicted ou several faithful ministers of 
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Christ, by ths unfeeling government of 
Charlei ii. 

We cannot convey to our readers a 
clearer idea of the appearance of this 
rock than that which is given in the 
words of one who was himself long a 
sufferer within its dungeons. " The 
Bass," observes Mr. Fraser, of Brea, " is 
a very high rock in the sea, two miles 
distant from the nearest point of land; it 
is covered with srass on the uppermost 
parts. Landing nere is very difficult and 
dangerous; for if any storm blow, ye 
cannot enter because of the violence of 
the swelling waves, which beat with a 
wonderful noise on the fock, and some- 
times in such a violent fnanner that the 
broken waves, reverbersung on the rock 
with a mighty force, have come up to 
the walls of the earrison. With a full 
sea you must lana ; or if it be ebb, you 
must either be cranned (hoisted) up, 
or climb with hands and feet up |ome 
steps artificially made on tbe ?oe|Ef fUlfl 
must have help beside of those who are 
on the top of the rock, who pull you up 
by the hand. In the uppermost parts of 
the rock were sundry wslkl of some 
threescore foot length, and some of them 
very solitary, where we often entertaine4 
ourselves. A garrison of twenty or 
twenty-four soldiers, if courageous, is 
sufficient to defend it from millions of 
men, and is only ezpugnable by hunger." 

One of the earliest traditions of the 
Bass Rock connects it with the residence 
of St. Baldred, a hermit, who is stated to 
have selected it as his abode as early as 
the year 606. Superstitron has mingled 
up much that is fabulous with the history 
of this individual. He is conjectured to 
have been, — ^like Columba of lona, — a 
Culdee, or primitive Christian,who endea- 
voured to diffuse the light of the gospel 
through the surrounding districts. A cha- 
pel of great antiquity is still pointed out on 
the island, as having belonged to him. 

The fortress of the Bass is also an 
object of much antiquity. It dates back 
as far as the year 1405. It is now quite 
dismantled. In 1671, after having been 
for some time the property of a private 
family, it was purchased in the name of 
the government of the day, by the advice 
of the earl of Lauderdale, to whose 
memory so much infamy attaches, in 
connexion with the persecution of the 
Covenanters. Lauderdale obtained for 
himself the nominal governorship of the 
Bass, at a salary of 100/. per annum, 
Vnder the pretext of fines and confisca- 



tions for treason, he sat for years fatten- 
ing on the spoil and sucking the blood of 
a prostrate nation. It was under his 
administration that so many of those 
men, whose names are embalmed in the 
memorv of the people of Scotland as the 
champions of religious freedom, were 
sent to the Bast for refusing to eive up 
principles which they could not abandon 
without doing violence to conscience. 
Immured in cells of the most diminu- 
tive proportions, and often crowded to 
excess in living sepulchres, from which 
both light and air were systematically 
excluded, their lufferiogs were of a truly 

grievous eharacter. The castle of the 
ass, placed near the base of the over- 
hanging precipice, must have formed at 
all times a most uncomfortable dwelling-^ 
pl4Cf| exposed ||| it ws« to bleak gales, 
snd ooltleting at it did the rain that 
poured down from the sloping rock, 

$*EiUe 01) tl^e otb^r side it was washed by 
e (^ray of the sea. One of its dun- 
feons muf t have been especially dismal, 
t is thus described : — '' An arched stair- 
case leads down upder-ground from the 
ea0 snd of |)|# pMtle to what was for- ^, 
merly tne BaitioUi on arriving at which 
the vifiipf findl himself in a hideous 
cavern^ Sircbed overhead, dark, and 
dripning with an opening towards the 
sea. Yet even these dark and gloomy 
regions had their happy moments. The 
same gracious Saviour who manifested 
himself to his suffering disciple on 
Patmos, was present with the consola- 
tions of the Holy Spirit to the martyrs 
of the Bass. Lauderdale, on his silken 
couch, might have envied the pious pri- 
soner, whose only lullaby was the surge 
of the ocean and the scream of the wild 
sea- fowl. '* Since I was a prisoner here," 
says one, " I have dwelt at ease and 
lived securely. The upper springs flowed 
liberally and sweetly when the nether 
springs were embittered ; and I have had 
tne experience of that saying, ' Such is 
the sweetness of heaven's joys, that were 
the least drop of them to fall into hell, it 
would absorb all its bitterness." 

After the revolution of 1688, the Pres- 
byterian prisoners were released from 
their captivity here. Singularly enough, 
however, the Bass Rock, small as it was, 
was the last place in Scotland which sub- 
mitted to the new government established 
by William iii. " A few daring young of- 
ficers," says Mr. M'Crie, "who had been 
taken prisoners at Cromsdale, and sent to 
the Bass, formed a plan for surprising the 
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place, which succeeded. Being supplied 
with provieione by their frieuda on snore, 
and receiving reinforcements from abroad, 
they contrited, with a prowess and pei^ 
severance worthy of a better cause, to 
keep their ground for several years. 
They plundered varioiu merchant vessels, 
made all of them pay tribute that came 
within reach of their guns, and craning 
up their boats to the rock, bade defiance 
to all attempts to dislodge them. One 
Mr. Trotter naving been condemned to 
he hanged, for conveying to them sup- 
plies, they discharged a gunshot among 
the crowd met to witness his execution." 
The siege of the Bass cost Andrew 
Fletcher, of Saltoun, the new governor, 
a vast amount of trouble and expense. 
At length, irritated at the pertinacity of 
the rebels, William despatched two ships 
of war, which, aided by smaller vessels, 
cut off their supplies, aind reduced them 
to the necessity of capitulating. The 
governor, it is said, <*who had saved 
some bottles of the best French wine and 
brandy, and some fine biscuits, made the 
commissioners sent to treat with them 
drink plentifully, telling them that there 
was no scarcity of provisions, and unless 
he had his own terms, he would not sur- 
render; and after they were gone, he 
ordered all the coats and hats in the gar- 
rison to be put on the muzzles of mus- 
kets, to make them believe the place was 
full of men ; upon which their lordships 
returned to the council, and reported to 
them how they were treated, which in- 
duced them to comply with the go- 
vernor's articles." After the surrender, 
the fortress was dismantled, and the 
guns and ammunition ordered to be 
removed. The island has never since 
been inhabited, except by some occa- 
sional herdsman or fowler. 

The Bass forms, from its proximity to 
the main land and the metropolis of 
Scotland, in suitable weather, an agree- 
able place for a pleasure-party to visit. 
A few years ago, a happy idea suggested 
itself to some literary gentlemen. They 
resolved to take an excursion to it, and 
make it the subject of a volume, each 
individual selecting the department of 
inquiry with which he was, from his pre- 
vious pursuits, most conversant. The 
result was a very agreeably- written vo- 
lume, entitled, <' The Bass Rock ; its 
Civil and Ecclesiastical History, with its 
» (ieology, Martyrology, Zoology, and 
Jlt»tany." To this work, such of our 
re^der^ as desire to know more of the 



history of the Bass, and the many emi- 
nent Christians who there lingered in cap- 
tivity, may be profitably referred. '* The 
only feature of the undertaking," jocu- 
larly says one of the writers of the volume 
just alluded to, '* which seems to require 
explanation, is the limited dimensions of 
the ground selected for our operations. 
We must confess that it has been barely 
sufficient to afford room for ^ve of us, 
and that we have been in danger occa- 
sionally of jostling and tripping each 
other in the course of our proceedings. 
But it would ill have become us to 
quarrel with this, when we reflected how 
very different our confinement has been 
from that of the unhappy prisoners for- 
merly doomed to languish on this rock ; 
more especially when we were not only 
allowed what they were often denied, the 
liberty of the whole island, but invited to 
extend our researches as far back as the 
time when rocks and islands in general 
came into existence." 

A few sheep still tenant the Bass ; but 
these and the solan geese are its only in- 
habitants. The latter were once consi- 
dered a dainty, but are now thought to 
have too fishy a taste for modern palates. 

In closing our notice of this remark- 
able place, we do not know that we can 
do so more appropriately than by quoting 
the words of a writer who visited the spot 
some seventy years ago: — **The Bass," 
says he, '* is a large rock, rising out of 
the sea, to the dreadful height of 600 
feet (this measurement is not strictly 
correct — it is only 423 feet high), giving 
the spectator an awful idea of its almighty 
Founder, who 'weigheth the mountains 
in scales, and the hills in a balance;' 
who by one word raised into existence 
this vast universe, with all those un- 
wieldy rocks; and who will, when his 
almighty goodness shall think fit, with 
one word command them to their pri- 
mitive nothingness." W. 

SIR ISAAC NEWTON AND HIS 
FORERUNNERS. 

The interest which has belonged to 
the name of Newton throughout the 
civilized world for nearly two hundred 
years, is built on foundations so solid, 
that no person can be regarded as even 
tolerably well informed, who has not 
some acquaintance with the works of this 
most illustrious of natural philosopher?. 
An exact acquaintance with those work«) 
must ever be confined to the learned few ; 
by them they are esteemed in proportion 

2c2 
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to the extent and accuracy of their own 
acquirements in those departments of 
science to nrhich NewUm nas added so 
much lustre. 

Tt will be difficult to understand what 
Newton was, and what he did, without 
having before us a general idea of the 
state of science when he appeared, espe- 
cially the diiooveries which had been 
made in astronomy and in optics. It 
will materially aid us, also, to have some 
familiarity with the other philoeophers of 
the same age, with whom it is fair to 
compare Newton, and who were useful to 
htm, either in encouraging his early stu- 
dies, in bringing him out from the retire- 
ment to which his modesty would have 
confined him, or in calling the attention 
of the scientific world to his extraor- 
dinary inventions and productions. 

Roger Bacon, the light of England in 
the thirteenth century, had astonished 
his fellow-countrymen with suggestions 
in physical science, to be fully carried 
out in succeeding generations; and the 
labours of not a few continental scholars 
had extended a portion of their fame to 
the more cultivated minds in this nation. 

In the sixteenth century, Copernicus, 
bom at Thorn in Prussia, abandoned the 
pursuit of medicine, to study astronomy 
with Dominic Maria at Bologna, and 
afterwards to teach mathematics in 
Rome. Copernicus was nephew to the 
bishop of Ermeland, who made him a 
canon of the cathedral at Frauenberg. 
While carrying on his astrondmical ob- 
servations in a house well situated on the 
brow of a hill, he devoted a large portion 
of his time to the examination of ancient 
opinions on the system of the universe. 
After comparing the various schemes for 
thirty years, he reached the discovery 
that the sun is the centre of our system. 
This great truth, and others connected 
with it, he established in his '< Revolu- 
tions of the Heavenly Bodies." Slowly 
and cautiously he overturned the estab- 
lished opinions of mankind. Nine years 
after the writing of his book, he was 
prevailed on by George Rheticus, ma- 
thematical professor at Wirtemberg, to 
allow him to publish some account of his 
system, and his own work was printed 
at Nuremberg. A complete copy was 
handed to him in his last moments, and 
he saw and touched it a few hours before 
his death.* 

Three years after Copernicus died, 
Tycho Brahe, of a Swedish family, was 
* Brewster's " Life of Newton," p. 118. 



bom at Koudstorp, in Norway. At the 
age of fourteen, while a student at 
Copenhagen, an eclipse of the sun, which 
had been predicted, engaged his atten- 
tion, and he was filled with an insatiable 
thirst for so infallible a science. To 
escape the reproaches and even persecu- 
tions which his new studies brought upon 
htm, he left Denmark to travel in Ger- 
many. At Rostock he encountered a 
Danish nobleman, like himself a mathe- 
matician, but, like himself, also, of hasty 
temper, and they agreed to determine a 
dispute in geometry bv an appeal to the 
sword I Tycho lost the greater part of 
his nose in tlie duel. At Augsburg, Peter 
Hainzell, the hurgomehier of the city, 
built an observatory, where the Danish 
astronomer laid the foundations of his 
imperishable fame.- In a few years, he 
was received at court by the king of 
Denmark, honoured by all ranks, and 
encouraged to the utmost in the prosecu- 
tion of his studies; there he had the 
remarkable advantage of observing the 
new star in Cassiopeia, which was visible 
for many months, even in the daytime. 
From Denmark Tycho removed to Basle ; 
but his sovereign induced him, by extra* 
ordinary munificence, to return ; and for 
twenty years he continued to enlarge the 
boundaries of science at Uranibourg. 
The observatory in which he carried on 
bis observations cost the king about 
20,000/. In this royal retreat he was 
visited by James i. of England, who paid 
him the highest compliments in his 
power. Tycho was an observer, not a 
philosophical reasoner. He rejected the 
system of Copernicus. The death of his 
sovereign left Tycho at the mercy of his 
enemies at court, and he was driven with 
his wife and children into exile. At 
Prague, he enjoyed the protection and 
the bounty of the emperor Rodolph ii. 

The agonies of Tycno's dying bed were 
soothed by the conversation of his illus- 
trious disciple, John Kepler. Kepler 
was born at Wiel, in Wirtemberg, in 
1571. His earlier days were spent in 
the service of the church ; but ne was 
little more than twenty- three years old 
when he was called to the mathematical 
chair at Gratz, in Styria. In two years, 
he published a speculative work. It was 
condemned by Tycho Brahe, who advised 
him to begin his philosophy with observa- 
tion. He succeeded his master in the 
favour of the emperor, and continued to 
enjoy the imperial patronage of Rodolph *8 
successors, Matthias and Ferdinand. 
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Tyclio had discovered the variation of the 
moon's motion, her annual equation, and 
the inclinatiom of her orbit. Kepler 
came into the possession of Tycho's in- 
valuable observations ; and while tryingi 
by their means, the theory of the uniform 
circular motion of the planets, he arrived 
at the discovery, that ** Mars revolves 
round the sun, not in a circular, but in 
an elliptical orbit.'' He also made, by 
means of theilie observations, the equally 
important discovery in physical astro- 
nomy — ^that ** the radius vector describes 
equal areas in equal times." These dis- 
coveries were gradually established as 
including all the oliher planets in the 
solar system, and they were published in 
Kepler's ** Commentaries on the Motion 
of the Planet Mars, as deduced from the 
Observations of Tycho Brahe." After 
much fruitless speculation, and many 
anxious but erroneous calculations, he 
discovered the great law, *Hhat the 
squares of the periodic times of any two 
planets are to one another as the cubes of 
their distances from the sun." When 
he made this discovery, he says, he at 
first believed that he was dreaming, and 
'bad taken for granted the very truth of 
ivhich he was in search. The work in 
which he published it, " Harmony of the 
World," was dedicated to James vi. of 
Scotland. 

These are the celebrated " Three Laws 
of Kepler:"— (1.) "The motion of the 
planets in elliptical orbits ; (2.) the pro- 
portion of the areas described, with the 
time in which they are described ; (3.) 
the relations of the squares of the periodic 
times to the cubes of the distances." 

Kepler's active mind propounded many 
sagacious conjectures respecting the sun 
as the centre of gravitation, the reci- 
procal law of gravitation itself, and its 
effect on the tides and on the irregulari- 
ties of the moon's motions. 

Contemporary with Kepler, but in an- 
other country, was Galileo, a native of 
Pisa, and professor of mathematics at 
Padua. He bad attained his forty-fifth 
year before he distinguished himself as 
an astronomical discoverer. The year 
in which Kepler published his '< Com- 
mentary," Galileo was at Venice, -where 
he heard of a new instrument for celestial 
observations. Without seeing it, he dis- 
covered the principle on -which it was 
made. He then constructed one for him* 
self, which, by subsequent experiments, 
he gradually improved into a telescope of 
sufficient power to <* show things almost 



a thousand times larger, and above thirty 
times nearer to the naked eye." 

The discoveries which this magnif^ent 
invention opened to Galileo were most 
brilliant. The four satellites of Jupiter 
were observed. A new analogy to our 
own planet was established. The path 
of Venus round the sun was traced in its 
varying phases. The rotation of the sun 
was deduced from the spots seen upon 
his disc. Mountains were beheld in the 
moon, and her libration was ascertained. 
Portions of the ring of Saturn were ob- 
served. Stars in the Milky Way were 
proved to be at immeasurable distances, 
from their not being magnified by the 
telescope. The great system of Coper- 
nicus, according to which the planets 
move around a central sun, was esta- 
blished beyond controversy. 

In the plenitude of his success and of 
his reputation, Galileo naturally expected 
that the system which Copernicus had 
made public, with the highest sanctions 
of the church, would be universally em- 
braced by all lovers of truth, and espe- 
cially by Christians. But he was de- 
ceived. In that liberal age — when the 
light of science was banishing from the 
mind of Europe so many errors of past 
times; when the light of Divine truth 
was unveiled by the Reformers; when 
the doctrine of salvation by faith in Jesus 
Christ without the deeds of the law, was 
eagerly embraced by thousands in the 
northern nations — in that very age, the 
most enlightened Roman Catholic in the 
world was cited before " the Holy Inqui- 
sition," on a charge of heresy ! He was 
accused of "maintaining as true the 
false doctrine held by many, that the 
sun was immovable in the centre of the 
world, and that the earth revolved with 
a diurnal motion ; of having certain dis- 
ciples, to whom he taught the same 
doctrine; of keeping up a correspond- 
ence on the subject with several German 
mathematicians; of having published 
letters on the solar spots, in which he 
explained the same doctrine as true ; and 
of having glossed over, with a false in- 
terpretation, the passages of Scripture 
which were urged against it." These 
''false opinions" he was required to 
renounce altogether, or be cast into 
prison. In the presence of the great 
cardinal Bellarmine, Galileo promised 
obedience, and he was dismissed. But 
six years had not passed away before he 
published his ** Cosmical System ; or, 
Dialogues on the two great Systems of 
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the World, the Ptolemean and the Coper* ' curate, detecting errors in the hest astro- 
nican." The Inouisition saw that the nomical tables then existing. There was 

W. Gascoyne, a young country gentle- 
man, of Middleton, in Yorkslure (who 
was killed in the battle of Marston Moor), 
the inventor of the invaluable micrometer. 
There was Crabtree, at Broughton, near 
Manchester. There was Horrox, <* in the 
rural hamlet of Toxteth, Bear a small 
seaport town in Lancashire, called Liver- 
pool," struggling through poverty and 
neglect to £mmanuel Ccllege, Cam- 
bridge, and returning to his native 
county, to observe, /or the firtt time by 
man, the transit of V«nus over the sun's 
disc, while a hard-working curate, on a 
" poor pittance," at Hool, near Preston — 
a man of the highest order of genius. 
There was William Oughtred, fellow of 
King's College, and rector of Albiuy, 
" the mathematical oracle of his day." 

In those disturbed times, Wilkins, 
Boyle, Wallis, Seth Ward, and their 
scientific associates, formed a philoso- 
phiotl society, first in London, and then 
in Oxford. John Flamstead, a sickly lad 
at Derby, was employing his forced 
leisure in those unassisted studies of 
astronomy which have done so much to 
unveil the^ stars, and to make the ocean 
the high-road of nations. Bouillard, in 
France, wrote the precious sentence, that 
" if attraction existed, it would decreeue 
as the square of the distance.** At 
Naples, Borelli wrote a volume, to prove 
that the planets perform their motions 
/ound the sun according to a general law. 
Dr. Hooke instructed the Royal Society 
in the outline of the great comprehensive 
truth which it was the glory of Newton 
to simplify and to demonstrate, 

Isaac Newton was the only son of 
Isaac Newton and Harriet Ayscough. 
He was born on the 25th of DecemW, 
(o.s.), 1642, at the manor-house of 
Woolsthorpe, in the parish of Colster- 
worth, MX miles south of Grantham, in 
Lincolnshire. The New tons appear to 
have been anciently a Lancashire family, 
where the name of the place, either taken 
or given by them, still remains. The 
house at Woolsthorpe was repaired about 
fifty years ago by the proprietor, Mr. 
Turner, of Stoke Rocheford^ the author 
of *' Collections for the History of the 
Town and Stoke of Grantham ;" and in 
the chamber where Newton was bom he 
placed a white marble tablet, with this 
inscription : 

"Sir Isaac Newton, son of I^aac 
Newton, lord of the manor of Wools- 



The Inquisition saw that the 
obnoxious doctrines were gaining ground^ 
and they summoned the venerable philo- 
sopher, now bending beneath the weight 
of seventy years, to answer for his dis- 
obedience. They condemned him to the 
prison of the Inquisition, during 'pleasure^ 
and to the weekly recital of the seven 
penitential psalms for three years. The 
poor old man degraded himself, and dis- 
honoured the God of truth, by signing an 
abjuration, and on his knees,, with his 
right hand on the Gospels, he cursed the 
truths which God had honoured him to 
teach. If it be true, as we are told, that, 
on rising from his knees, he said, " It 
does move, though,**' our sonrow is only 
the deeper, that so great a teacher should 
have been so moved by fear, or by super- 
stition, to belie his conscience ; while we 
are forced to express, as calmly as we 
may, our detestation of the tyrannous 
hypocrisy of a church which would de- 
mand the sacrifice, or accept it. , 

The Inquisition, however, had not all 
its own way. The Copernican system 
was expounded and defended by a Car- 
melite monk, under the sanction of a 
pious nobleman of Naples. Galileo, 
indeed, lay, unpitied by ''the master 
spirits of the age," in the cell of the 
Inquisition. His imprisonment was re- 
lieved and shortened through the influ- 
ence of the grand duke of Tuscany, and 
other illustrious courtiers. Broken by 
disease and by domestic sorrow, the last 
use he made of his failing sight was to 
observe the interesting astronomical phe- 
nomenon of the moon's lihratiouj which 
he partially explained. His- last days 
were comforted by some relaxation in the 
rigour of his punishment. Nearly deag 
and totally blind, he was seized with pal- 
pitation and fever, while actively study- 
ing the forces of percussion. After a few 
weeks of illness, he died, at the age of 
seventy-eight, in the same year in which 
Newton was horn. 

Other names deserve to be recorded 
among the precursors of Newton in 
astronomical discovery. These were trou- 
blous times in England. <' Yet, under 
circumstances so unpropitious, it is in- 
structive to contemplate the picture pre- 
sented to us, of a small band of philoso- 
phers struggling against eveVy disadvan- 
t^e, pursuing their researches in seclu- 
sion, obscurity, and neglect" There 
was William Millbourne, in the village 
of Brancepeth, near Durham, a humlue 
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tborpe, was born in tbis room^ on tbc 
25th December, 1642. 

*' < Nature and Nature's laws lay hid in night ; 
God said. " Let Newton be," and all was 

light.*" 

The following lines have been written 
upon the house : 

** Here Newton dawn'd, here lofty wisdom woke, 
And to a wondering world divinely spoke. 
Jf Tully glow'd, when Phoedrus* steps he trod, 
Or Fancy form'd Philosophy a godr-< 
If sages still for Homer's birth contend, 
The sons of science at this dome must bend. 
AH hail the shrine! all hail the natal day I 
Cam boasts his noon— this cor his morning 



ray 
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This child was born after his father's 
death. As an infant, he was remarkable 
for his extreme smallness and delicacy. 
His mother cherished him with tender 
anxiety on the paternal estate, which, 
together with a property of her own, 
three miles distant, at Scwstern, in Lei- 
cestershire, was of the value of 80/. a 
year. When Isaac vf^aa three years old, 
Mrs. Newton was married to the rev. 
Barnabas Smith, rector of North Wit- 
ham, near Woolsthorpe. From that 
time, the child was committed to the 
charge of his maternal grandmother. 
After acquiring the rudiments of educa- 
tion at the day-schools of Skillington and 
of Stoke, he was placed, in his twelfth 
year, at the public school in Grantham, 
then taught by Mr. Stokes, and he lived 
in the house of Mr. Clarke, apothecary, 
of Grantham. His own confessions re- 
present him as somewhat idle, and far 
behind his compeers, until he received a 
severe kick from the bov immediately 
above him, when he resolved to rise to 
the head of the school, and attained the 
object of his ambition by the habit of 
close application to study which he never 
abandoned. His amusements were not 
Ihose of his companions. He procured a 
number of saws, hammers, hatchets, and 
such other mechanical tools as he could 
handle, and soon learned to use them 
with great skill. He made a carriage, to 
be moved by the person sitting in it. He 
contrived a clock, which marked the 
time exactly by the falling of water. A 
peculiar kind of windmill was built near 
the road from Grantham to Gunnerby; 
during its erection, Newton had watched 
the workmen so carefully, that he soon 
produced a model of it, which was seen 
«at work on the top of Mr. Clarke's house, 
and was greatly admired. The ingenious 
contriver shut up a mouse in his little 

* Sir DaTid Brewstec'a **Li£e of Newton," pp. 
343,344. 



mill, calling it his miller. This indus- 
trious miller moved the machine, and ate 
up the flour. To divert his school-mates, 
Newton manufactured paper kites on the 
best scientific principles. In the dark 
mornings of winter, he carried with him 
paper lanterns, and at night he alarmed 
the ignorant neighbours with the dread 
of comets, by tymg the lanterns to the 
tails of kites. He covered the walls of 
his apartment with mathematical figures, 
drawings from nature, or copies from 
designs* Some of these he had framed. 
Under a portrait of king Charles i. were 
some verses, believed to have been writ- 
ten by Newton himself: 

'^ A secret art my soul requires to try, 
If prayers can give me what the wars deny. 
Three crowns, distinguished here, in order do 
Present their objects to my knowing view. 
Earth's crown thus at my feet I can disdain, 
Which heavy is, and at the best but vain. 
But now a crown of thorns I gladly greet; 
Sharp is this crown, but not so sharp as sweet. 
The crown of glory that I yonder see. 
Is full of bliss and of eternity." 

It is not unlikely that the imperfec- 
tions which the young philosopher de- 
tected in his water- clock led him to pay 
more attention to the sun, whose apparent 
motions he marked out by pegs, which 
he placed at such distances as gave the 
hours and half-hours. It is related that, 
in the house where he lodged while at 
school, Newton was happy in the society 
of some young ladies, for whose con- 
venience and gratification it was a plea- 
sure to turn his mechanical ingenuity 
to account. With one of these ladies, his 
junior by two or three years, Miss Storey, 
who was afterwards twice married, he 
cultivated a lively friendship. This lady 
lived at Grantham, to the age of eighty- 
two, and, after the death of Newton, 
communicated many interesting parti- 
culars of his early life to Dr. StuKely. 
These were published by Turner, in his 
" Collections for the History of the Town 
and Stoke of Grantham." 

Newton's mother again became a 
widow, having had three daughters by 
the rector of North Witham; Leaving 
the rectory, she returned to the manor of 
Woolsthorpe, and recalled her son from 
Grantham to help her in the manage- 
ment of their little farm. He was now 
fifteen years old. He was regularly sent 
to the market at Grantham to dispose of 
their produce, and to make the purchases 
needed in the family. A trusty servant 
accompanied him on these occasions* 
^hen they had put up their horses at 
the Saracen'j) Head, Newton left iW 
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business to the servant, repaired to his 
old lodgings, and pursued his studies till 
the evening. Sometimes he did not go 
to Grantham at all, but occupied himself 
with his own thoughts in the shade of a 
hed|:e-row, until his faithful companion 
rejomed him on his return from market. 
"The more immediate a&irs of the farm 
were not more prosperous under his 
management than would have been his 
marketings at Grantham. The perusal 
of a book, the execution of a model, or 
the superintendence of a water-wheel of 
his own construction, whirling the glitter- 
ing spray from some neighbouring stream, 
aMorbed all his thoughts when the sheep 
were going astray, and the cattle were 
devouring or treading down the corn.'* 

Mrs. Smith now perceived that the 
capacities, attainmenta, and habits of her 
son were such as to encourage her to 
secure for him all the culture within his 
reach. She sent him back to Grantham 
school, where be spent several months in 
ardent study. His maternal uncle, the 
rector of a neighbouring parish, who had 
studied at Trinity CoUege, Cambridge, 
persuaded him to enter the same society, 
to which it was finally resolved that he 
should proceed at the following term. — 
From *^ Life of Sir Uaac Newton " pub- 
lished by the Religious Tract Society, 



A PEEP AT MANCHESTER AND ITS 
MANUFACTURES.— No. II. 

Agreeably to a promise we made the 
reader on a previous occasion, we will 
now bend our steps to one of those large 
cotton-mills which stud the capital of 
manufactures, and witness those singular 
processes by which the gossamer of a 
tiny plant is turned into garments for 
half mankind. 

How remarkable, by the way, is the 
important part which the simplest pro- 
ductions of nature are made to perform 
in the scheme of Divine Providence. An 



our eye rests with more delight upon the 
majestic oak, which seems to vaunt itself 
to the skies, as the royal representative 
of the vegetable world beneath ; but it is 
that fragile, unassuming plant upon which 
the Creator has made us dependent for 
bur daily bread. If, in an evening's 
ramble beneath the shadows of the Hi- 
malaya, our attention happened to be 
caught by the yellow flower of the hum- 
ble cotton shrub, how insignificant would* 
it appear amid the gorgeous vegetation 



which covers that portion of the globe. 
Yet in this lowly shrub we see one of the 
chief articles of commerce, and a means 
of afibrding employment and clothing to 
many millions of the human race. How 
strikingly do we everywhere find a ma- 
nifestation of the same principle in the 
works of God ! Do we not perceive in 
these obvious facts the hand of Him who 
''hath chosen the foolish things of the 
world to confound the wise, and the 
weak things of the world to confound 
the things which are mighty ? " 

The cotton-plant is a native of India. 
Herodotus-— the earliest traveller whose 
observations have descended to our times 
— noticed it as bearing "fleeces" sur- 
passing those of sheep in beauty and 
excellence. It was, no doubt, at that 
time in extensive use among the people 
of India, and was probably an article of 
export into neighbouring countries. It 
is recorded that Amasis, king of Egypt, 
sent as a present to Sparta a cuirass 
adorned with gold and cotton. There is 
only one instance of its use recorded in 
the Scriptures, and that occurs in the 
description of the magnificence of the 
Persian court, which is given in the first 
chapter of the book of Esther^the word 
which, in the sixth verse, is translated 
''green," no doubt meaning cotton. It 
would thus appear that cotton was an 
article of luxury fit for adorning the 
courts of princes, and enhancing, the 
value of their presents; yet such^i^^^^ 
eflect of commerce, that it now fornjb'^^ 
cheapest material of clothing in cou$[r« 
tries the most remote from its native soil: 
The cotton which is now used in Euro^ 
pean manufacture is grown principaily 
in the United States. It is prd[)ably not 
indigenous to America : the first settlers 
sowed seed which had been brought from 
Smyrna, and its cultivation being found 
profitablci was gradually extended until 
it became a chief article of exportation 
to foreign markets. There is one cir- 



ear of wheat is no very imposing object; cumatance connected with the growth of 



cotton in America which we must men- 
tion in order to deplore,—it is chiefly 
dependent upon slave labour. There is 
no reason why it should be so; a free 
man works better than one in chains, 
and labour is honourable in men of every 
colour. Happily, the feelings of the 
Americans themselves are becoming 
aroused on this topic, and we would fain 
hope that, ere long, they will follow the 
example-recently set by this country, by 
bidding the slave go free. 
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The growth of the cotton trade amongst 
us is a truly marvellous phenomenon. 
Eighty or a hundred yean ago, it could 
hardly be said to exist ; now it furnishes 
employment to a very large proportion 
of our home population, and contributes 
one of the largest items to our exports. 
One or two facts will place this in a con- 
vincing and interesting light. In 1701, 
the quantity of cotton brought into this 
country amounted to nearly two millions 
of pounds' weight. Fifty years later, or 
just a century ago, it had nearlv reached 
three millions. Fifty years later, the 
three millions had reached fifty* six ; and 
the year before last our imports in cotton 
were not less than seven hundred and 
fif^**nine millions. Seventy years aeo 
our manufacturers met to consider the 
depressed state of trade, arising from the 
large importation of manufactured cotton 
goods from India; now, we have not 
only cleared our own market of competi- 
tion, but our exports to India are not less 
in value than ten millions sterling an- 
nually. Such is the result of enterprise 
and perseverance crowned with the Di- 
vine blessing. Our manufacturers found 
no royal road to wealth. Fifty years 
ago, the means of increasing our trade 
seemed as much exhausted as they seem 
now. It is by dint of stubborn applica- 
tion and indefatigable exertion that we 
have reached our present position, ancl 
the same qualities, if continuously ex- 
erfedju^iU no doubt raise us higher. In 
the success with which He has crowned 
ot^t efforts, God presents us with a lumi- 
nous comment on the declaration of His 
inspired word— that *Uhe hand of the 
dibgent maketh rich." 

But the cotton-mill ? — Well, kind rea- 
der, we have not forgotten it ; please to 
check your impatience, and we will bend 
our steps thither. Survey it first from 
the outside : imagine a large rectangular 
pile, some 3.00 feet long, and perhaps 
] 50 feet broad, intersected from one end 
to the other with rows of windows, of 
which each face of the building contains 
more than a hundred. Everv factory is 
studded with windows ; and this circum- 
stance, in itself trivial, contributes a 
pleasing feature to Lancashire scenery. 
In the dusk of the evening, the traveller 
sees a twinkling radiance thrown across 
the country far and wide,' reminding him 
of a grand national event, in whose cele- 
bration every good citizen thrusts a can- 
dle into his window, oi of the old Persian 
fire-towers, where, alas ! the elements 



were worshipped instead of the Infinite 
Being who made them. But the mill in 
question reminds us of other things. We 
should judge that its owners are both 
loyal and philanthropic ; for sculptured 
above its roof, in characters so plain that 
a Londoner on entering Manchester must 
shut his eyes not to see them, appears its 
name*-" Hanover Mill ; " and its broad, 
blue gates yonder open into ** Buxton- 
court."- Our fellow- subjects in distant 
parts of the empire are prone to look 
upon Lancashire as a semi-barbarous 
country, always on the brink of rebellion. 
This, however, is an error. Northern 
kindness may be remiss in practising 
those polite arts which best express its 
spirit, but it is nevertheless genuine, 
warm, and full; and as for northern 
loyalty, it is not less sound, if somewhat 
less showy, than that which greets the 
entrance of sovereignty at the portals of 
Temple-bar. 

After a slight interrogation as to whe- 
ther we were *'in the trade," occasioned 
by the absence of the gentleman to whom 
we happened to be Known, we were at 
once permitted to inspect the mill. This 
questioning is suggestive. Our manu- 
facturers guard their arrangements with 
jealous care. Where one thousand hands 
are employed, every contrivance for les- 
sening labour is valuable property ; and 
it is not likely that they who have in- 
vented it would choose to see it pass at 
once into the possession of others. But 
how did we enter the mill ? By the door, 
of course. No, indeed, we did not ; they 
have here quicker ways of performing 
even such old-fashioned actions. The 
manufacturer remembers that <*time is 
money" — that he keeps in the engine- 
house a huge iron creature, capable of 
doing as much work as one hundred and 
twenty horses — and that if he can manage 
to tack himself to it, he will be a gainer 
in time, money, and strength. Accord- 
ingly a machine called the *<teagle" is 
in very common use. This is a large, 
square kind of box, open at the sides, 
and capable of holding four or five per- 
sons. It is suspended by a rope and 
pulley from the top of the building, and 
is raised and lowered by steam-power in 
an appropriate casing of brickwork. It 
may be compared to a perpendicular 
railway, of which the several stories con- 
stitute the stations. Ascending by this 
to storey No. 4, we found the manager, 
and at once proceeded to inspect the 
processes of manufacture. 
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We began ivith the room assigned for 
the reception of the raw ootlon. We 
foand there three difiSsrent sorts. The 
coarsest kind was Indian cotton from 
Snrat, the rest was from America. Of 
the two kinds of American cotton, one is 
of mnch better quality than the other. 
It is called <* island cotton," having been 
grown originally on the small islands 
which skirt the coast of Georgia ; that of 
inferior quality is denominated <' re- 
placed." The excellence of the quality 
depends upon the length and fineness of 
the fibre. The fluctuations in the price 
of cotton are very great, and call for the 
utmost skill and circumspection in the 
buyer. For instance, a fortnight ago— 
(we write in the month of June) — ^it was 
eightpence per pound ; it is now some- 
what less than fivepence : so that a quan- 
tity of cotton which, a few days since, 
was worth 10,000/., is not worth much 
more than one-half that sum now. The 
process of cleaning the cotton commences 
in the room where it is first received. It 
iM here separated by means of a machine 
from particles of coarse, chaff-like stuff 
which are mixed with it, and then con- 
veyed up inclined planes into the room 
above, where it undergoes a second puri- 
fication. This secodd process is effected 
by exposing it to the action of revolving 
blades, which strike it, though without 
injuring the fibre, at the rate of thirteen 
hundred times a mimite ! 

Upon leaving the cleaning machines, 
it is next prepared for carding and draw^ 
ing. For this purpose it is spread out 
in a layer of about an inch thick and a 
a yard wide, subjected to considerable 
pressure in order to make it hang toge- 
ther, and then received on wooden roUn-s. 
At this stage of the process, it has much 
the appearance of those large rolls of 
white wadding which may be seen at 
drapery establishments. From the rol- 
lers just mentioned it passes into the 
carding-machine. This macbine resem- 
bles a box of considerable dimensions; 
the space inside is occupied by ten or 
twelve cylinders, each covered with wire 
brushwork ; they are of different sizes, 
and so arranged that the layer of wo<^ is 
transferred from one to another, under- 
going some change at every transfer, till 
it is separated from the last cylinder at 
the side opposite to that at which it 
entered, and in a very refined state. It 
has now been well carded, that Is, combed. 
When drawn from the cylinder, it resem- 
bles a transparent web oSp gossamer about 



a yard wide — the width of the thick layer 
already described; but it is instantly 
gathered up, and passed through a tube 
of about half-an-inch in diameter, from 
which it issues in the shi^e of a rope of 
cotton wool, about the thickness of the 
finger^ and falls into deep tin canisters. 
A stranger would here have occasion to 
admire the ingenuity with which machi- 
nery is made to perform literally every- 
thiog—^ven the minutest details. This 
cotton rope, if we may so call it, being of 
a very light texture, would soon fill the 
canisters; accordingly, a boy used to 
be employed, whose sole business it was 
to press it down. Now, however, a weight 
of iron is suspended above the canister, 
which, by alternately rising and fallings 
accomplishes the same end. 

The reader will please bear in mind 
the progress which has been made thus 
far in turning the raw cotton into thread. 
From a rough nmss it has been changed 
into a long, loose rope, of about half-an- 
inch in thickness. It is not yet, however, 
ready for the spinner. Previous to this 
it has to pass through two machines 
somewhat similar to eaeh other, the effect 
of which is to stretch and twist it. Much 
ingenuity is here displayed, which it is 
difficult to portray in words. la the 
first place, twelve oif the cotton ropes just 
mentioned are combined in one, and at 
the same time are so stretched that this 
one is no thicker than either of the twelve 
which compose it. By the secand of the 
two machines, eight of the ropes thus 
made out of twelve others are again 
combined in one, and eight of these again 
into a third; so that if the reader will 
compute it, 12 x 8 x 8«768; 768 of the 
original ropes are combined in one, and 
this of no greater thickness than either of 
its components. By this process it is ren- 
dered finer and more even, and is finally 
transferred to bobbins for the spinner. 

We now come to the process of spin- 
ning, by which the cotton is changed 
from a loose rope or twist into a thread 
sufficiently fine to pass through a mode- 
rate-sized needle. Here the utmost in- 
genuity has been laviahed, and with so 
much success that one man can now do 
as much work as two hundred men could 
have done a century ago. The first im- 
provement in spinning is claimed by Mr. 
Guest, in his ** History of Cotton Manu- 
facture," fur a poor person named Thomas 
Highs, who resided at Leigh, halfway 
between Manchester and Livecpool. It 
ifi intexesting to trace the huiufale begin- 
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iiings of an invenUon vhieh hms been 
attended with such maryellcus results,-— 
demonstrating, as it does> the folly of 
despising '* the day of small things." 
Highs being one day in the house of a 
neighbour, whose son had come home 
•Iter a long and ineffectual search for 
weft, he was aroused by the ciitumstanee 
to consider whether a machine could not 
be constructed for producing a more 
plentiful supply. He accordingly engaged 
a person named Kay, a watchmaker, to 
make wheels and other apparatus; and 
they worked together in a garret. The 
door of the garret was kept locked, and 
they worked hard during over-hours for 
several months. At length, in a fit of 
despondency, they threw the half-made 
machine out of the garret window into 
the yard. During their labours they 
were often jeered by their neighbours 
with inquiries after weft ;• and, alter the 
catastrophe of the garret window, their 
derision broke through all restraint. 
Highs, however, resolved to ** try again ;" 
and taking up the broken wheels, be 
succeeded in producing the famous ma- 
chine which, after his danghter, he called 
the '* sphming-jenny." This machine < 
underwent several improvements io the 
hands of Margraves and Arkwright, but 
it was still desiraUe to obtain a greater 
degree of strength and fineness in the 
spun thread. This desideratum was fur- 
nished by another obscure individual, 
named Samuel Crompton. His father 
was a small farmer, residing near Bolton, 
who, according to the custom of the 
times, occupied the vacant hours of his 
family in carding and spinning. Samuel 
was dissatisfied with the quantity of work 
done by the method then in vogue, and 
earnestly applied himself to its improve- 
ment. This task occupied him five years, 
and at length resulted in the mule -jenny* 
His invention, however, was not at first 
in very good repute, and more than one 
incredulous punster whispered his fears 
that his '* mules" would turn out "asses." 
Such is the value ei the world's opinion. 
The invention of €rompton has proved 
to his country a richer treasure than the 
mines of California. 

The self-acting mule^jenny is a monu- 
ment of human ingenuity. ^hi\e ex- 
amining its movements, our guide ex- 
claimed with enthusiasm, ** There is as 
much contrivance displayed yonder as in 
a dozen watches." Each machine con- 
tains about one hundred spindles, each 
revolving and twisting the thread at the 



rate of six thoiuuind times per minute, — 
so fast, indeed, that they all seem mo- 
tionless. By running out three or four 
yards, the machine distends the fibre of 
the cotton, and twbts it most effectually. 
The whole can be superintended by a 
single individual, — indeed, superintend- 
ence is all that is required. It is asto- 
nishing how fine the thread can be spun 
by this process. A specimen can now 
be seen at the Great Exhibition so ex- 
ceedingly fine, that a pound of it would 
reach two thousand and twenty-six miles ; 
so that twelve pounds of cotton can be 
made to extend round the globe. 

Having described the various processes 
by which the raw cotton is made into 
thread, we must follow it for a moment 
into the hands of the weaver, by whom it 
is changed into cloth. If the reader will 
examine a roll of calico, or a piece of 
cotton print, he will find it to consist of 
a close texture of transverse threads, one 
set of which runs along the entire length, 
and the other across from side to side. 
The former of these is denominated the 
warp, the latter the weft or woof. These 
words will probably remind the reader 
of those lines of Gray : 

" Weave the warp and weave the woof, 
The winding-sheet of £d¥rard's race -," 

but just now a piece of nnUeached calico 
will do better for the imrpese of illustra- 
tion than this poetical fabric, which the 
genius of Cambria wove ^yb centuries 
ago on the dreary top of Snowdon. The 
warp is generally composed of stronger 
thread than the wef^. It is prepared in 
lengths according to the intended length 
of the piece of cloth when finished, and 
is stifiened with sise. All the longitudi- 
nal threads which are required in the 
manufacture of a single piece of cloth 
are wound together at a beam, — a kind 
of rope formed of several hundred distinct 
threads, — and are then spread out on the 
loom to the requisite width. When thus 
spread out, they sore formed into two 
layers, between which the shuttle flies 
with the weft. At every movement of 
the shuttle, these layers of thread change 
place^^the higher one taking the posi- 
tion of the lower, inclosittg the weft be- 
tween them ; and thus the doth is woven. 

But what is the character of the cloth 
when woven ? Just unbleached calico, — 
precisely similar to that which, under 
this designation, is sold at the drapers*. 

It must pass through the hands of the 
bleacher and printer before it can be used 
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extensively as an article of dress; and 
when the latter workman has impressed 
it with the light and tasteftil device of 
an ingenious designeri it would be diffi- 
cult to recognise, under its altered form, 
the homely offspring of the loom, and 
still more diiiicult to identify it with the 
woolly covering of the lowly shrub which 
was growing a few months since in the 
cotton grounds of Georgia. Here, how- 
ever, we enter another department of 
manufacture, possessing a distinct in- 
terest of its own ; and, with the reader's 
permission, we will reserve it for another 
paper. For the present, then, we will 
conclude by devoutly recognising in the 
ingenious processes which have passed 
beneath our notice the fruit, not of our 
own might and wisdom, but of that Dirine 
goodness which has endowed us with 
whatever measure of intelligence we pos- 
sess. In contemplating the wondrous 
achievements of human skill, we may 
adopt the exclamation which rises to our 
lips on beholdine the magnificent frame 
of nature — " This also cometh forth from 
the Lord of hosts, who is wonderful in 
counsel and excellent in working." 

^ D. 

STUPENDOUS RESULTS PROM SMALL 
BEGINNINGS. 

It cannot but interest the pious mind, 
and confirm the wavering, doubting soul, 
and quell the rising fears of unhelief, and 
give confidence in God's purposes and 
promises, and foster a delightful antici- 
pation of the certain triumph of Christ's 
kingdom on earth, to see how, out of 
small beginnings, God is wont often to 
bring the most stupendous results ; set- 
ting at naught the wisdom of man ; 
ordering strength out of weakness, and 
making the most wonderful effects follow 
the most unlikely and insienificant causes. 

Scripture history is f\iir of illustrations 
of this sort. It seemed a small matter 
that Abraham should emigrate from his 
country, an adventurer into some strange 
land, he knows not where. Thousands 
mi^ht have done the same ; and the fact 
of his departure seemed an affair likely 
to concern few beyond his own particular 
family. But what did God bring out of 
this small matter? Abraham, the chosen 
progenitor of a great nation, was to take 
possession of the promised land — to be 
the father of the faithful— his seed were to 
be the people with whom God should 
enter into covenant ; with whom he would 
deposit his revealed will; with whom were 



the promises, and through whom all na- 
tions should be blessed. That quiet, unpre- 
tending departure of the son of Terah 
from Chaldea, was the humble beginning 
of the most remarkable series of events 
which go to make up the history of our 
world. It was the preliminary step to 
the founding of the Jewish common- 
wealth ; a civil polity which has exerted 
a more controlling influence among the 
nations of the earth, than any empire 
that ever existed ; and the preliminary 
step, too, to the founding of the Jewish 
church, which was a remarkable advance 
on any prior dispensation of grace, as 
well as an efficient instrument in the 
progress of human redemption. As long 
as the world stands, the influence of that 
act shall be felt. As long as heaven en- 
dures, the spirit of just men made per- 
fect shall bless God for the call of Abra- 
ham, and angels shall join in the chorus 
of thanksgiving to the Lamb. 

It was a small matter that Joseph 
should dream a dream; or, that the 
daughter of Pharaoh should discover, 
while bathing in the Nile, an ark of 
rushes, floating on the river ; or, that the 
'same casualty should befall Daniel, 
which fell to the lot of many a noble 
vouth of that day, to be transported from 
his native hills of Palestine to an un- 
welcome captivity in Babylon. Each of 
these seemingly unimportant incidents 
was the first link in a chain of stupen- 
dous events. Great and noble purposes 
were answered by the captivity of Joseph 
in Egypt, and of Daniel in Babylon; 
and, perhaps, to no mere man that ever 
lived, has the church and the world been 
so much indebted as to Moses. He was 
a signal instrument in the hands of God 
for civil, social, and moral advancement. 
In that little rush bark lay the germ of 
the most extraordinary reform and ad- 
vancement in everything that pertains to 
the best interests of man, both in this 
world and the world to come. 

Or, we might speak of David — the 
trivial circumstance of his being sent, 
when a mere lad, with supplies for his 
brethren, who were serving in Saul's 
army, leads, very unexpectedly, to his 
successful encounter witn the giant; to 
his signalizing himself in the sight of all 
Israel, and to the illustrious course which 
he afterwards pursued as the head of the 
chosen nation, and the guide and teacher 
of the church. He was an illustrious 
type of Christ, and an extraordinary in- 
strument in forwarding the great work 
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of buman sidvation. No one can trace 
up> step by step, the history of the son 
of Jesse, from the time that, in obscurity 
and in his childish simplicity, he watched 
his father's flocks in Bethlehem, till, with 
a ''perfect heart," he sat on the throne 
of Israel, and wielded the destinies of the 
chosen tribes, and not admire the won- 
der-working hand of God, in so con- 
trolling human events as to bring the 
most extraordinary and far-reacbing re- 
sults out of the most simple, and appa- 
rently, insignificant causes. 

Or, we might, ere this, have spoken of 
Ruth. It was a little matter that Abime- 
lecfa, of Bethlehem- Judah, goes to sojourn 
iu the country of Moab, he and his wife 
and two sons, because of a famine. Many 
others do the same. Abimelecb dies ; 
the sons take wives of the daughters of 
Moab, and soon die. The widowed 
mother turns her eyes longingly towards 
her native land, and resolves to return. 
Her daughters-in-law propose to accom- 
pany her. One relents, and returns to 
her people and her Idols ; the other per- 
severes, and casts in her lot with Naomi 
and the people of God. By a felicitous 
trains of circumstances, all beautifully 
providential, Ruth becomes the wife of 
^az, who was the father of Obed, who 
was the father of Jesse, the father of 
David. We trace back to that little 
Moabitess girl the lineage of the most 
illustrious race of kings, of which was 
David, the sweet singer of Israel, and 
Solomon, the great and the wise, who 
raised Israel to the acme of national 

flory ; yea, the lineage of the King of 
ings, the Prince and Saviour of the 
world. A glorious issue from a most in- 
significant source ! 

Profane history furnishes illustrations 
scarcely less interesting, of the same 
overruling Hand, so controlling all the 
events of this lower world, as best to 
subserve the great scheme of redemption. 

A little mistake (probably a mishap 
of ignorance), is made by Ptolemy in 
drawing up a map of the world. He ex- 
tended the eastern parts of the continent 
of Asia so enormously as to bring it 
round almost in contact with the western 
parts of Europe and Africa, of course 
making the distance across the Atlantic 
ocean to Asia but trifling. Consulting 
this map, Columbus conceived the idea 
of eflecting a passage to India by a west- 
erly route. Hence the discovery of 
America. And though ne must flrst 
discover Ptolemy *& mistake, and en- 



counter difiiculties of which in the out- 
set he had no conception, yet his mind 
having become fired with ardour for dis- 
covery, his preparations being made, and 
his zeal not easily abated, he pressed 
forward, not over a sea of a few hundred 
miles, but of thousands, till the expected 
land appeai'ed. '' A little fire " was 
kindled in his ardent soul for discovery, 
the result was an immensely " great mat- 
ter," — the discovery of a new world, the 
magnitude of which we have yet scarcely 
more than begun to see, and which we 
can never estimate, till we shall see the 
end of the magnificent plans which God 
has to accomplish in connexion with the 
American continent. 

So it was a little matter that a Dutch- 
man should cut a few letters of the alpha- 
bet on the bark of a tree, and then, by 
means of ink, transfer an impression of 
them on paper. But here was the rude 
idea of printing. Nor did it sceni a 
much greater matter that he should (as 
the first improvement of the art), cut 
letters in blocks of wood, which he used 
for types, to print whole pages for the 
amusement of his children. This was 
the day of " small things." But if you 
have a mind far-reaching enough to 
measure the present power of the press ; 
its power to perpetuate the arts and 
sciences ; to control mind ; to spread the 
gospel, and, by a thousand ways, con- 
tribute to the advancement of our race, 
you can tell how *^ great a matter " this 
art of printing is. 

Again; a vessel of a hundred and 
eighty tons is a small aflair. Had you 
seen her afar off on the bosom of the 
broad Atlantic, a mere speck in the hori- 
zon, tossed like a feather on the huge 
waves, nearing the rock-bound coast of 
New England, you would not have sus- 
pected her laden with aught that should 
particularly affect the destinies of the 
American continent. The " Mayflower " 
was laden with about one hundred per- 
sons, men, women, and children, with 
their implements of husbandry and 
trade, witn their books and Bibles, their 
preachers and teachers. A somewhat 
singular freighting! yet even curiosity 
would have dismissed any raised hope of 
signal good to come from such an enter- 
prise when they were seen to land on 
Plymouth rock ; to cast their destinies, 
at the very commencement of a stern 
New England winter, on that wild, in- 
hospitable shore. To all human sagacity, 
they must perish amidst the frosts and 
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mows ; or, should tbe]f cseape tbo lere- 
rity of the climate, die with hunger, or 
fall bf savage faandi. Many did die; 
all suflered severely ; end many a hard 
year's toil, trial, and suffering, passed b) 
before the world could see that the 
arrival and settlement in this country of 
bur pilgrim fathers was more than a 
Quixotic expedition of a few refugees 
from Europe. 

But what has God broueht out of it ? 
There was hid in that little nutshell of 
a vessel, the germ of the free institutions 
of a great country. Wrapped up in the 
bosoms of the men that occupied the 
cabin of the "Mayflower," were the 
principles and ideas which, when deve- 
loped and clothed in real acts and insti- 
tutions, presented to the world a form of 
government, a pure, evangelical, free 
Christianity, a system of popular educa- 
tion and of morals, an industry and en- 
terprise, and an inventive genius, which, 
under God, have made America what 
she is. 

A few individual instances may be 
adduced to illustrate how great a matter 
has sprung from so email a beginning. 

A sturdy Puritan is serving in the 
parliamentary army under Gliver Crom- 
well. At the siege of Leicester, in 1645, 
he is drawn out to stand sentinel; a 
comrade, by his own consent, takes his 
place, and is shot through the head at 
his post. Thus was John Bunyan, whose 
life had already twice been saved from 
the most imminent danger of drowning, 
again spared an untimely death. Though 
long since dead, he yet speaketh to mil- 
lions in his own language, and to as 
many millions in other tongues ; one of 
the most signal instruments for good that 
ever lived. John Newton was another 
chosen vessel ; and how did God watch 
over him, when calamity, pestilence, or 
disease was neaf, and shield him from 
danger, while yet bis heart was enmity 
to God. We quote a single- instance : 
"Though remarkable for his punctuality, 
one day some business so detained him 
that he came to his boat much later than 
usual, much to the surprise of those who 
had observed his former punctuality. 
He went out in his boat, as heretofore, 
to inspect a ship, but the ship blew up 
just before he reached her." Had he 
arrived a few minutes sooner, he must 
have perished with those on board. 

Again ; an obscure Highland boy is 
taught the first principles of religion by 
his humble parents amidst the glens of 



Scotland. He early learns to revere the 
Bible, and to honour God and the reli- 
gion of his fathers. We next hear of 
him, in mature years, a nnurine on board 
a British man-of-war. A battle rages. 
The deck is swept by a tremendous 
broadside from Uie enemy. Captain 
Haldane orders another company to be 
'* piped up " from below to take the place 
of the dead. On coming up they are 
seized with a sudden and irreststible 
panic at the mangled remains of thar 
companions strewed on the deck. On 
seeing this, the captain swore a horrid 
oath, wishing them all in hell. A pious 
old marine (our Highland boy), stepped 
up to him, and very respectfully touchmg 
his hat, said, <* Captain, I believe God 
hears prayer, and if he had heard your 
prayer just now, what would have become 
of us ? Having spoke this, he made a 
respectful bow, and retired to his place. 
After the engagement, t^e captain calmly 
reflected on the words of the old marine, 
which so afiected him that he devoted 
his attention to the claims of religion, 
and became a pious man. 

Through his instrumentality, his bro- 
ther, Robert Haldane, though at first 
contemptuously rejecting his kind atten- 
tions, was brought to reflection, and 
became a decided Christian. 

James Haldane (the captain), became 
a preacher, and pastor of a church in 
Edinburgh. Robert subsequently settled 
in Geneva, and being much aflected by 
the low spiritual condition of the Protes- 
tant church there, and the neological 
views of the clergy, he sought an acquaint- 
ance with the students of the theological 
school, invited them to his house, gained 
their confidence, and finally became the 
means of the conversion of ten or twelve, 
among whom were Felix Neff, Henry 
Pyt, and J. H. Merle D'Aubign6. Few 
men have so honourably and successfully 
served their Divine Master as Nefif and 
Pyt; and few fill so large a sphere in 
the world of usefulness as the president 
of the theological school at Geneva, and 
the author of the immortal "History of 
the Reformation ;'* and few spots on earth 
are so precious to the truth, as the city 
of Geneva. It was a "little fire" that 
kindled these great lights, and made the 
ancient and honourable city of Calvin 
once more worthy of that great name ; it 
was a little spark, sttuck from the soul 
of a poor Highlander, and well lodged in 
the heart of his unpretending boy. 

After preaching successively and sue- 
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cessfully in Berlin, Hamburgh and 3ru8* 
sels, D'Aubigu6 wa3, providantially, 
brought back to Geneva, hia native city ; 
which event led to the establishment 
there of the present evangelical " School 
of tlie Prophets," with D*Aubign6 at its 
head. This seminary is the hope of piety 
in Germany ; the citadel of the doctrines 
of the ever blessed Reformation ; a foim- 
tain sending out the healing streams of 
salvation to all Europe, and to the waste 
places of the Gentiles. 

In the iatter years of Alexander, 
emperor of Russia, there existed in that 
vast and semi-barbarous country, a Rus- 
sian Bible Society, which distributed, 
under the favouring auspices of the em** 
peror, a vast many copies of the sacred 
Scriptures, and accomplished much good. 
In 1818, it had one hundred and twenty- 
eight branch societies, and had printed 
the Bible in twenty*eight languages. 
But where, among the mountains of that 
desert clime, shall we look for the little 
rill that gave rise to this fertilizing river? 
I see it in the far-off region of Moscovia; 
and its incipient streamlet sparkles in the 
light of the flames of that ancient capital. 
The rev. Mr. P. is passing through Mos- 
cow on his way to England ; is invited to 
the house of the Russian princess M., 
who had just returned from the exile 
into which she had been driven on the 
invasion of Napoleon, and finally becomes 
the teacher of her children. He employs 
the influence of his station for the spi- 
ritual interests of benighted Russia. And 
especially did he, through the influence 
of the princess, obtain a rescript for the 
formation of the first Russian Bible So- 
ciety. It arose amidst the ashes of the 
ancient capital ; another of those lights 
which gleamed up from the confused 
darkness and the fiery upheavings of the 
career of Napoleon Bonaparte. 

This brings to our recollection the case 
of a yet larger river which arose from a 
still smaller rill. A Welsh clergyman asks 
a little girl for the text of his last sermon. 
The child gave no answer — she only 
wept. He ascertained that she had no 
Bible in which to look for the text. And 
this led him to inquire whether her 
parents or neighbours had a Bible ; and 
this led to that meeting in London in 
1804,* of a few devoted Christians, to 
devise means to supply the poor in Wales 

* Foi an account of the circumstances wlilch led 
to the formation of the Bible Society, see " Jubilee 
Memorial" of the Religious Tract Society, chap. vi. 
p. 4a, 



with the Bible, the grand issue of which 
waa^ tbe formation of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society — a society which has 
already issued more than 24,000,000 
copies of the Bible, in whole or in part — 
its issues now reaching nearly 9 million 
and a half annually. An4 thiis, in turn, 
led to the formation of the American Bible 
Society, and to the whole beautiful cluster 
of sister institutions throughout the world, 
which are so many trees of life, bearing 
the golden fruits of immortality among all 
the nations of the earth. This mighty 
river, so deep, so broad, eo far-reaching in 
its many branches, we may trace back to 
the tears of that little girl. " Behold, how 
great a matter a little fire kindleth." 

The above spirited extract is from a 
volume recently published in America, 
entitled, " The Hand of God in History," 
by H. Read. Another illustration of the 
truth that stupendous results flow from 
small beginnings, will occur to many of 
our readers' minds, in the history of the 
Religious Tract Society. 

In 1781, the rev. George Burder pub- 
lished a tract, entitled, << The Good Old 
Way," in which the fall and recovery of 
man were fully and clearly stated and 

E roved. He sent copies of it, with a 
rief dedication to the mhabitants, to each 
house in Lancaster. Some returned the 
tract, with abusive expressions. This 
resistance, however, only induced Mr. 
Burder to engage with greater zeal in the 
work to which he had committed himself. 
He conferred with a friend, the rev. 
Samuel Greatheed, on the subject, who 
entered warmly into his views. In con- 
nexion with this revered individual, Mr. 
Burder published six tracts, under the 
title of ** Village Tracts." These were 
committed to the care of a London book- 
seller, who had the superintendence of 
their sale but for a short period, when he 
became a bankrupt. This untoward 
event greatly interfered with the circula- 
tion of the tracts, and led to a consider- 
able loss on the part of the benevolent 
and disinterested writers. 

The failure of this publisher was an 
important circumstance in connexion 
with the formation of the Religious Tract 
Society. Mr. Burder and his friend dis- 
covered that these private eflbrts were 
too limited to lead to any permanent 
results, and were too expensive ; they, in 
consequence, determined to promote the 
formation of a society to secure the object 
they had in view. At the conclusion of 
the annual sermon on behalf of the Lon- 
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don Missionary Society, May dth, 1799, 
the attendance of ministen waa requested 
in the school -room adjoinkig Surrey 
chape]. Mr. Burder stated his opinions ; 
all agreed that such an institution as he 
proposed was desirahle, and early %n the 
following morning an adjourned meeting 
was held— the society was established-— 
and a committee and officers appointed. 

Such was the simple origin of the 
society whose tracts and books now 
speak in a hundred and ten of the Ian- 

fuages and dialects of the earth. <' Its 
e?inning was small — ^it was then in its 
infancy : but it was an infant Hercules : 
or rather, it resembled the spring-head 
of some mighty river, hardly awakening 
notice at its first bubbling up ; but, in- 
creasing its waters, forming channels in 
every direction for their flow, and swollen 
by an accession of tributary streams," it 
now enriches, fertilizes, and refreshes, 
by its pure and vital current, almost 
every country of the globe.* 



THOUGHTS FOR RETIREMENT. 

The world is the great deceiver, whose 
fallacious arts it highly imports us to 
detect. But in the midst of its pleasures 
and pursuits, the detection is impossible. 
We tread as within an enchanted circle, 
where nothing appears as it truly is. It 
is only in retreat that the charm can be 
broken. Did men employ that retreat, 
not in carrying on the aelusion which the 
world has begun, not in forming plans of 
imaginary bliss, but in subjectmg the 
happiness which the world aflbrds to a 
strict discussion, the spell would dissolve ; 
and in the room of the unreal prospects, 
which had long amused them, tne naked- 
ness of the world would appear. 

Prepare yourselves, then, to encounter 
the light of truth. Resolve rather to 
bear the disappointment of some flatter- 
ing hopes, than to wander for ever in the 
paradise of fools. While others meditate 
in secret on the means of attaining 
worldly success, let it be your employ- 
ment to scrutinize that success itself. 
Calculate fairly to what it amounts, and 
whether you are not losers, on the whole, 
by your apparent gain. Look back for 
this purpose on your paat life. Trace it 
from your earliest youth, and put the 
question to yourselves. What have been 
its happiest periods? Were they those 
of quiet and innocence, or those of ambi- 
* See chap. il. " Jubilee Memortol." 



tion and intrisue? Has your real .enjoy- 
ment unifonnly kept pace with what the 
world calls prosperity? As you are 
advanced in wealth or station, did you 

Soportionably advance in happiness? 
as success, almost in any one instance, 
fulfilled your expectation? Where you 
reckoned upon most enjoyment, have you 
not often round least? Wherever gtiilt 
entered into your pleasures, did not its 
sting long remain, after the gratification 
was past? Such questions as these, can- 
didly answered, would ii> a great measure 
unmask the world. They would expose 
the vanity of its pretensions, and convince 
you that there are other springs than 
those wbicli the world afibras, to whi(^ 
you must apply for happiness. 

While you commune with your heart 
concerning what the world now is, con- 
sider also what it will one day appear to 
be. Anticipate the awful moment of 
your bidding it an eternal farpwell. Think 
what reflections shall most probably arise 
when you are quitting the field, and look- 
ing back to the scene of action. In what 
light will your closing eyes contemplate 
those vanities which now shine so bright, 
and those interests which now swell into 
such high importance ? What part will 
you then wish to have acted ? What 
shall then appear momentous, what 
trifling, in human conduct ? — Let the 
sober sentiments which such anticipations 
suggest, temper now your misplaced ar- 
dour. Let the last conclusions which you 
shall form enter into the present estimate 
which you make of the world and of life. 

Commune with your heart concerning 
yourselves and your real character. To 
acquire a thorough knowledge of our- 
selves is an attainment no less difficult 
than important; for men are generally 
unwilling to see their own imperfections : 
and when they are willing to inquire into 
them, their self-love imposes on their 
judgment. Their intercourse with one 
another assists the delusion to which, of 
themselves, they are prone ; for tlie ordi- 
nary commerce of the world is a com- 
merce of flattery and falsehood, where 
reciprocally they deceive and are de- 
ceived, where every one appears under 
an assumed form, professes esteem which 
he does not feel, and bestows praise in 
order to receive it. It is only in retreat 
where those false semblances disappear, 
and those flattering voices are silent, that 
a man can learn to think soberly of him- 
self, and as he ought to think. — The 
Recorder, 
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TuE beautiful e ilk machinery in mo- 
tiou, attended by in proper factory ope- 
tatives, has attracted jiiat notice in the 
Exhibition. The bright glossy iiankg of 
■ilk, as formed by the unwinding of the 
cocoons of the silk-worm, are etretched 
out, each hank upon a light, nicely- 
balanced, six-Bided reel, called a miifi. 
Above each swift is a bobbin, on vhich 
tbe slender filament ia wound. From 
these bohbina it ia taken o^ by other ma- 
cbinea, vhicb clean, twist, -and Bpin it; 
after which the lilamenta are doubled, in 
some cases as many at thirty threads 
being laid lide by side, and twisted into 
one compound thread. Various silk- 
winding machines, spinning and doubling 
machines, ^tc, are exhibited, as well as 
that most ingenious and wonderful ma- 
chine, the Jacquard loom. A silk fabric, 
at' a complioated pattern, ia being woven 
in this loam, or, more properly speaking, 
ihe Jacquard apparatus ia attached to a 
loom, the object of which is tu raise such 
of Ihe warp threads for the passage of the 
(battle as shall make out the previously 
arranged pattern. 

The Jacquard appaiatue ia alec highly 
lueful in producing the various patterns 
of carpet!, of which ao rich a display 



,seiuthcG»atEiliIljltlaii. 

adoma the Exhibition. Carpets are rather 
complicated producta of the loom, and 
there are many varieties, such as Ax- 
minster, Veneliati, Kidderminster, Scotch, 
Brussels, and Wilton carpets. It does 
not follow, however, that the parlicular 
kinds of carpet are made or were invented 
at the places whose names they bear. 
Axminster carpet ia similar to Turkey, 
the one being made of worsted and the 
other of woollen yarn. Kidderminster 
cacpet is a double cloth, produced by in- 
corporating two sets of warp and two 
sets of weft threads. Scotch is identical 
with Kidderminster. In these, the chain 
or warp is of worsted, and the shoot or 
weft of wool. In the Brussels carpet, 
the web is entirely of linen thread, in- 
closing worsted yarns of different colours, 
which are raised into loops aa they are 
required to form the pattern. These 
loops are sustained upon wires, which are 
arierwards drawn out ; wliereaa in the 
Wilton carpet, the wirea are cut out by 
drawing a knife along a groove, left for 
that purpose in the upper part of each 
wire. In this way a sort of worsted vel- 
vet is produced. 

The Exhibition also contains magnifi- 
cent specimens of flobr-cloth. The ma- 
nufacture of thia clean and durable aub- 
stance cannot, however, on account of ita 
peculiar nature, be shown. It consists 
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in the covering a autfscs of cBnvasi 
both aidei wilb a titiWber iir bbati Of 
paint, laid on witli a feculidil^ tnttitS 
trowel, and printing ihep't^'" ^! various 
nood blocks, one block Ibl; Kneh CCilbiir. 
In applying the painli the cahvati li 
hung in a vertical franlB, dHS Di^en pre- 
sent* an area oF from IbuMeen hundred 
to eighteen hundred feel 6ti mh IIUrraee| 
to which the inei lis 
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into threads, and the threads interlaced, 
■re oTDtsed in all directlani, and com- 
bined inlb one sheet by mete compres- 
sion end agcl>i'''<atlon. In felting, the 

to^etlK 



llie p3per in this waj-, from the liming 
dr ita Util[i nni of Ihe vat up to its fiaal 
t:l]tii|il«tlnn IH Btltltit ninety seconds,—* 
result which bf the old method wonld 
reijuire Seven or eight day«. In the 
pBper-inatLih^ Ii4|bbine, the ground pulp 
or stuff HdW! frpm a large resertoir 
through B ttir^ttjlng apparatus upon an 
ei " something like a jack- 

It g upon small copper 

n drains off through tnia 

d le paper in a soft damp 

si nstant motion of the 
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sheet of paper, 
2,500 yards long, of ilie size known as 
double long elephant. We have heard of 
orders being given to the paper-maker 
for miles of paper in one unbroken length, 
and there ia ho difficulty in rapidly eis- 
culing such orders by a machine which 
forcibly worked ! reduces weeks to minutes^ as far aa the 
to make them loop or in- | quantity of work ia concerfaed. 



terlaeei the serrated edges locking into I templating the wondntua perfection to 
each other, fbrming a compact cloln. In irhich this machine has been brought, 
the tnanufaclute of paper, we have an- one cannot help being struck with its 
other Rsloniahing instance of the power immenM powera for good or evil. By 
of machinery to inorease and cheapen its means the material ia apeadlly and 
articles ill common uae. Ftirmetit, every cheaply produced, which wil! be the me- 
■heet of paper had to he mouldrd by ; dium of conveying truth or error to 
hand. The rags were ground to a pulp, | thousands. Without the facilities afforded 
and dlflliied tlirough water ; a man then i by this machine, the cheap volumes of 



Lthly aeries could n< 
into existence, nor could the great mass 
of religious and educational isorks now 
~~ extensively diffused have been acces- 



dlpped a atire frame or mould therein, 
and skllfuify dialribnting the puip over il, 
raised it ont of the water, which draining 
off throngh the wires, left the pulp on the 

mould. The wet sheet thus formed was sible. 

tranatVrrrd to a sheet of felt or blanket- The curious manner in which inven- 
ing, and piled no with other sbeeta simi- tions hinae on each other is repeatedly 
larly dlatrifautea ; it was then pressed, illustratea in the Great Exhibition. A 
dried, and Sixed, and then again dried cheap papet' requires cheap prinling, 
and pressed ; and by these tedious pro- cheap type, And everythiug on an econo- 
netses a aheet of paper wsa at length mical scale; and here we are accordingly 
formed. In the psper-inaking machine, introduced to the inventiona and con- 
the ground pulp entera at one end, and Irivances of the lost twenty years to faci- 
the finished paper, winding up in a roll, liiale these aUects. In passing one day 
issues fVom the other. If We tear away a from the machines in motion lo the de- 
■mall portion of the pulp as soon aa it ia p»rtmejit of minea and mioerala, a block 
diatributed or) the wire frame, we can of llie comparatively rare metal, anti- 
trace the rapid progresa of the pulp into mony, caught our eye. We had just 
paper more easily. The writer haa traced been viewing the model of the paper- 
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m dicing macBlhe, and tbe gigantic print- 
ing-press, and how astonishing was the 
thought, that but for a reniarkable ahd 
exc&ptiotial ])roperty of this rare mineral, 
those two Wonderful tnachines would have 
lost half their value. Antimony, in pass- 
ing from the liquid or molten to the solid 
state, exjtands; all other bodies (with the 
exception of wdter, and perhaps one other 
body) contract on becoming solid. Now, 
by mixing a sthall portion of antimony 
with the lead of which types are cast, this 
metal is prevented from contracting as it 
cools. Were it not for this, the sharp 
indentations of the mould would not be 
filled up, and thus it would be necessary 
to chade or carve by hdnd every individual 
type, instead of casting many thousands 
in one mould. Thus, the expense of 
printing would have been increased per- 
haps a himdredfold, and its benefits dimi- 
nished in far greater proportion. 

The steam printing-press, from the date 
of its introduction, less than fbrty years 
ago, to the present time, has been made 
the suhject of repeated improvements by 
ingenious men, and has received its last 
improvement in the vertical machine, 
which prints the amazing number of 
10,000 impressions of the "Times" news- 
paper per hour. On the 7th of May, 
1850, the "Times" and supplement con- 
tained 72 columns, or 17,500 lines, niadfe 
up of upwards of 1,000,000 pieces of type, 
of which matter two flflhs were written, 
composed, and corrected after seven 
o'clock in the evening. The supplement 
was sent to press at 7*50 p.m., the first 
form of the paper at 4*15 a.m., and the 
second fbrm at 4*45 a.m. ; on this occa- 
sion 7^000 papers were published before 
6*15 A.M., 21,000 papers oefore 7*30 a.m., 
and 34,000 before 8*45 a.m., or in about 
four hours. 

The greatest number of copies ever 
printed in one day was 54,000, and the 
greatest quantity of printing in one day's 
))ublication was oh the 1st of March, 
1848, when the paper used weighed seven 
tons, the weight usually required being 
fbur toils and a half; the surface to be 
|rt4tited fevery night, at the time alluded 
to, including the supplement, was 30 
acres ; the weight of the fount of type in 
constant use was seven tons; and 110 
compositors and 25 pressmen Were con- 
stantly employed. The machine which 
does such wonders is seen in action at 
the Great Exhibition. 

That valuable boon, the penny postage, 
{las led to an entirely new system with 



regard to letters, namely, that of envelopes, 
which, famished with a littl% gum, cati 
be wetted arid ihadb sectire in an ir.stslllt 
without; the ihcumbi'ance bf wafer and 
wax. As most things whibh can He made 
bv hand caii be much better and more 
cheaply and quickly produced by machi- 
nery, so we have envelope-making ma- 
chines of great ingehuity. There are 
two of these iti bbnstant work at the 
Exhibition. The action of one of them 
may be brllsfly explained. Asa prelimi- 
nary step, a steel cutter cuts out many 
hundred envelopes at once, and these in 
their unfolded statfc are bi-ought to the 
machine. A hollow arm, moving back- 
wards and forwards, is alternately ex- 
hau8ti?d and filled with air; in its ex- 
hausted state, it arrivfes just over the pile 
of open envelopes, the top one of which 
clings to it by atmospheric pressure ; the 
arm then moves on, becomes filled with 
air, and drops the paper in a certain place 
over ah operiing. A dabber charged with 
gum then falls do^n, and applies a small 
quantity of gum along the exact line 
where it is wanted. A rectangular frame 
or plunger then forces the paper into a 
rectangular opening; each of the four 
corners is turned over by a puff of con- 
densed air, whicli issues from a crack 
near it; a smooth-faced plurtger then 
falls down, and completes the envelope. 
All these separate movements succeed 
each other with such rapidity, that when 
the machine is in full action they can 
scarcely be followed by the eye. 

Among the machines exhibited, there 
is one which calls to Mind the most tri- 
umphant engineering exploit of modern 
times — the huge hydrostatic press em- 
ployed in raising the tubes of the Bri- 
tannia Bridge, a model of which is also 
exhibited. The necessity for this form 
of bridge arose from the condition insisted 
on by the lords commissioner^ of the 
Admiralty, that it should in no way in- 
terfere with the navigation of the Menai 
Straits, which it crosses on the line of 
railway from Chester to Holyhead, and 
that the bridge should be at least 105 feet 
above the surface of the water. A rock 
in the middle of the strait (called the 
Britannia Rock) served to divide the 
bridge, and from this to the tower on 
each Side, tubes 460 feet long had to be 
constructed. Scaffoldit<g would have 
obstructed the navigation, therefore pon- 
derous iron tubes, each weighing 1,800 
tons, were framed on land, floated to 
their plftce between the solid masses 
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of masonry which were to receive and 
support them, and then raised hy the 
mighty power of hydrostatic presses, the 
large press now exhibited having been 
used at one end, and two smaller presses 
at the other end of each tube. Thus the 
tube was raised six feet at a time, and 
the masonry built up after it. 

The model of another great national 
work is also here shown, namely, the 
Plymouth breakwater, erected across the 
mouth of Plymouth harbour, and thereby 
rendering it capable of affording a secure 
place of refuge in stormy weather for 
forty ships of the line, besides a fleet of 
merchant vessels. This breakwater con- 
tains 3,768,879 tons of stone ; it is 5,100 
feet long at the top, and at the bottom 
about a mile, or nearly three times the 
length of the Crystal Palace ; it is forty- 
five feet wide at the top, and was erected 
at a cost to the nation of about a million 
and a half pounds sterling. 

At one extremity of this breakwater is 
a noble lighthouse of granite, constructed 
on the same principle as the Eddystone, 
that great work of Smeaton, destined in 
all human probability to endure as long 
as the rock on which it is founded. But 
at the time when that astonishing struc- 
ture was completed, the art of illumin- 
ation had made so little progress, that the 
only light exhibited to the mariner was 
the feeble radiance of twenty or thirty 
tallow candles arranged on a hoop. This, 
doubtless, in clear weather, was a warn- 
ing against the dangerous rocks which 
cross his track on the passage to and 
from the much- frequented port of Ply- 
mouth or Devonport; but in foggy or 
tempestuous weather, when the beacon 
was most needed, it was lost in the haze. 
As time rolled on, and as the arts of 
peace came to be more extensively culti- 
vated than those of war, the five-and- 
twenty tallow candles were replaced by 
as many brilliant Argand lamps, backed 
and reinforced by burnished silver reflec- 
tors, carefully shaped into the form of the 
parabola, whereby the light is economized 
and reflected to the ocean. Even this 
beautiful and eflicient apparatus (which 
k shown in the Exhibition) was destined 
!o be superseded by one still more effec- 
tive, namely, that of Fresnel. A single 
lamp, with three or four concentric 
burners, the largest burner four inches 
in diameter, stands in the centre of the 
lighthouse lantern ; this lamp is sur- 
rounded by glass lenses ; and from the 
impossibility of making a large lens of 



the true mathematical form in one piece 
of glass, each lens is built up of a sepa- 
rate number of glass rings, the external 
surface of which is so formed as to have 
precisely the same optical effect as if it 
were one entire piece. By this arrange- 
ment, each lens transmits to all poinl^ of 
the horizon in succession a light equal 
to that of three or four thousand Argand 
lamps ; yet this wonderful effect is pro- 
duced by a single lamp. The Fresnel 
apparatus is exhibited in the nave of the 
Great Exhibition. The reader may per- 
haps be surprised to learn, that what 
appears a mere barrel of glass, refracting 
the rays of light, and producing many 
colours under the ordinary light of day, 
is worth five thousand pounds. 

But we must pause — not because we 
have pointed out all the important classes 
of objects in this wonderful assemblage, 
but because our space will not permit of 
our going further. Well might we linger 
before that block of coal, eighteen feet 
in circumference and five tons in weight; 
or at that whose estimated weight is 
twenty- four tons; or we might pause 
before that huge locomotive, " The Lord 
of the Isles," whose driving-wheel is 
eight feet and a half in diameter, and 
whose power is equal to that of five hun- 
dred horses. Many a lesson might we 
gain from the machines used for pro- 
ducing machinery, ponderous lathes for 
turning iron, machines for drilling, punch- 
ing, and planing iron, under whose resist- 
less force iron yields as if it were wood, 
curling off in large shavings, and pouring 
off like dust. A rough idea of the forces 
brought to bear may be gathered from 
the fi^, that the heat excited by these 
abrading processes is so great, that the 
water which drops upon the tool to keep 
it cool actually boils and passes off in 
steam, in consequence of the heat deve- 
loped.* 

Before quitting, however, the subject, 
the reader may be referred to two other 
objects in the Exhibilion. One of these 
is that which forms the subject of the 
engraving at the head of this article-— 
the case of books exhibited by the R^i- 
gious Tract Society ; the other is the 
cabinet furnished by the British and Fo- 
reign Bible Society. They stand as 
striking illustrations of physical labour 
combined with mental energy. How 
many years of study and toil have been 

* See « The British Nation; its Arts and Mana- 
factures." — Monthly Volume, i)ublished by the 
Religious Tract Society. 
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devoted, by men in different lands, that 
these books might be given to the world! 
Rude and strange languages have been 
learned; grammars and lexicons have 
been fornied ; unwritten dialects have 
been moulded jnto order, and transferred 
to' the printed page; and he who has 
been the translator at night, has been 
compelled to work the press by day, that 
the nations of the earth might possess 
the knowledge of those truths which 
make wise unto salvation. 

For more than half a century the 
Religious Tract Society has been en- 
gaged, directly from its own depository, 
and indirectly by the aid it has given to 
foreign affiliated associations, in pre- 
paring religious books and tracts ; and it 
appeared desirable that the Exhibition 
should not be allowed to pass without 
showing to the world a portion of its 
labours: not in a spirit of ostentation, 
but that '< God in alF things might be 
glorified." 

The Society's case is in class xvii., 
No. 154, and is placed in the avenue 
adjoining the Fine Art's Court. It con- 
tains specimens of fifty- four languages 
and dialects, selected from the following 
list, in which the Society has published, 
or aided in publishing, tracts and 
books : 

Western Eujiope. — English, Welsh, 
Gaelic, Irish, in native character, and 
also in Roman character ; Manx, French, 
Breton, Spanish, Portuguese. 

Northern Europe, — Icelandic, Swed- 
ish, Lapponese, Finnish, Danish, Norwe- 
gian. 

Central Europe. — Dutch, Flemish, 
German, German, vulgar; Lithuanian, 
Polish, Wendish, Bohemian, Sclavonic, 
Magyar. 

Southern Europe. — French, German, 
Latin, Romanese, Enghadin, Italian, 
Maltese, Modern Greek, Albanian, Turk- 
ish, Turkish in Greek characters, Turkish 
in Armenian characters, Moldavian, Bul- 
garian, Syriac. 

Russian £mpire.<»Russ, Revel Es- 
thonian, Dorpat Esthonlan, Lettish, Tar- 
tar-Turkish, Buriat, Calmuc. 

Caucasian an» Border Countries. — 
Georgian ; Georgian, vulgar ; Ancient 
and Modern Armenian. 

Semitic Languages, etc — Hebrew, 
Arabic, Syriac, Persic. 

India. — Sanscrit, Hindustani, Urdu, in 
Roman characters ; Bengali, Anglo-Ben- 
gali; Oriya, Hindui, Nagree, Teloogu, 
Canarese, Tamil, Malayalim, Tulu, Mah- 



ratta, Gujuratti, Cingalese, Indo-Portu- 
guese. 

China and Indo-Chinese Countries. 
— Chinese, Assamese, Shyam, Nagas, 
Burmese, Peguan, Talcing, Karen, Sia- 
mese, Laos, Cambodian, Cochin- Chinese, 
Loo-Chooan, Japanese, Corean. 

Hither Polynesia. — Malay, in Ro- 
man characters ; Malay, in Arabic ; Low 
Malay; Buggis, Dajak, Javanese, Ma- 
durese. 

Further Polynesia. — Hawaian, Ta- 
hitian, Raratongan, Tonga, Samoan, New 
Zealand. 

For Africa. — Malagasy, Sechuana, 
Kaffir, Isubu, Amharic, Spanish Hebrew. 

America. — Karif, Mosquito, Green- 
landish, Esquimaux, Mohawk, Ojibbewa. 

As an illustration of the Society's ope- 
rations, it may be stated that the beauti- 
ful allegory of the " Pilgrim's Progress" 
has been issued in twenty-eight lan- 
guages ; spoken, probably, by more than 
one-half of the inhabitants of the eartb. 



MARK THE END OP THE UPRIGHT. 

Dr. Shirley, the subject of the fol- 
lowing sketch, shortly after having been 
appointed bishop of the diocese of Sodor 
and Man, was, while travelling, attacked 
by an illness which, without at first 
seeming very dangerous, speedily assumed 
a fatal aspect. The subjoined extract 
from his biography will show what " per- 
fect peace " attenaed the closing scene of 
his eminently holy and useful life : 

" The bishop nad earnestly requested 
his wife not to conceal the result of the 
consultation, adding, ' I should wish to 
know it, whatever it may be.* Accord- 
ingly, when sufficiently recovered from 
the dreadful shock (the physician's report 
had been decidedly unfavourable) to be 
able to speak, Mrs. Shirley, accompanied 
by her son, went into the room, and 
asked-if she should read to him a chapter 
from the Bible. John xiv. was proposed ; 
when he immediately said, * Why do you 
choose that chapter? Walter read it to 
me yesterday.* It was then changed to 
2 Cor. y. He listened with great atten- 
tion, repeating after his wife parts that 
particularly struck him ; especially the 
fourteenth verse, * For the love of Christ 
constrain eth us,' which he dwelt on with 
great emphasis; making, however, no 
remarks excepting on the vividness and 
earnestness of feeling displayed by the 
apostle in that chapter, so different from 
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our pwn liikewftrmness. Prf^yer was 
then olfrred up, bis wife and son both 
kneeling by bis bedside ; after which he 
was tola that the chapter and prayer had 
his case in view, aim that the fatal ter- 
mination of his illness was but too pro- 
bable. The look of earnestness which he 
turned on his wife and son pan never be 
forgotten by them ; but he said uothing, 
and showed no signs whatever of emo- 
tion, excepting that a slight perspiration 
appeared on his forehead. In about a 
minute after he said, * What a very happy 
and blessed li^e I have had ! ' After this 
some necessary allusions were made to 
his worldly affairs, and he became too 
much exhausted to converse. 

*' Ii} the evening, the same members of 
his family being present, he was asked 
whether he felt happy. * Perfectly,' was 
his reply, * perfectly happy ! The Lord 
knoweth them that are his.' 

" Dr. Youug, who was present, said 
afterwards, more than once, *The calmest 
man there ! — I could not have conceived 
it. I have been by hiindreds of death- 
beds, and never saw anything like it. — 
Not a look — not a tooel and tnay seemed 
to have loved him so !' 

** In the course of the following day 
he said to his wife, * Ob, M , I have 
had during this illness such an insight 
into the eternal world, that death sq^ms 
a mere transition. I believe heaven to 
be only an expansion of that intense 
happiness which I am now et^oying in 
communion with Ood. Ob, what a 
bauble is this world ! what a mere bubble 
to be caring about !' 

** Early on Friday morning, the 19th, 
Mr. R. accidentally set the bed on fire 
whilst giving his patient some barley- 
water, and the whole furniture above his 
head was instantly in a blaze ; but, hap- 
pily, it was soon extinguished by the 
exertions of Mr. R. and sir M. Blake- 
ston, who were then in the room. 
Meanwhile the bishop was perfectly calm 
and placid, and did not speak or move a 
muscle. When the fire was put ouj, he 
said, * You should never hold a candle 
inside a bed, it should be put upon a 
table near it.' To Dr. Young, who in- 
quired on coming into the room if he 
had not been agitated by the frightful 
accident, he repHed, * No ; I am in God's 
hands ; it would not certainly have been 
a pleasant death ; but if it were His will 
that 1 should die so, what have I to say ? 
I cannot help myself. Nothing can hap- 
pen to me without God's permission.' 



Dr. Young immecjiately felt his puke, 
ai^d declared that not the slightest alter- 
ation in it had been occasioned by this 
strange and alarpfiing occurrence. Every 
morning he bad a chapter from the Bible 
read to him, and afterwards a prayer 
offered up suitable to bis state. He 
always chose a passage of the chapter on 
which to make a short practical copament. 
When Mrs. Shirley was reading to him 
1 John iv., he stopped her at the eighteenth 
verse, and repeated, * Yes, Perfect love 
casteih out fear. — He that feareth is not 
made perfect in love.' In the course of 
the afternoon be illustrated the meaning 
of the passage by saying in answer to 
her question, whether he wa9 happy and 
comfortable, * Yes, I am quite content to 
live or die. — I am in perfect peace. 
Yes, Perfect love casteth out fear. I 
have no little scruples ; a child who loves 
its father is not always thinking whether 
he is offending him. He does his best to 
please him, and feels assured of his love.' 
At another time, he exemplified the same 
text thus to Dr. Young; on a female 
servant's entering the room, he addressed 
her in terms of great kindness ; when 
she left it he said, *L cannot treat ser- 
vants as some people do ; I could not 
bear to be served with fear ; where there 
is fear there is no love. Perfect love 
casteth out fear.' 

'* An expression of individual tender- 
ness and love was also directed to all 
around, as he evidently bade them each 
farewell iu his heart. He also gave his 
blessit)g to one or two present, and again 
sent affectionate messages to friends. 
His last conscious act was to reprove his 
wife for weeping by shaking his head. 
Soon after he became quite insensible 
whilst she was endeavouring to repeat to 
him Cowper's hymn, beginning 

" To Jesus, the crown of tny hope, 
l^y soul is in haste to begone :" 

and at eight o'clock, a.m., 21st April, 
1 847, after three deep sighs, he exchanged 
time for eternity." — Memoir of Bishop 
Shirley, 

GIGANTIC EGGS FROM MADAGASCAR. 

Many zoologists have entertained the 
idea that, if the dodo, or the solitaire, 
(two birds generally believed to be 
extinct) still exist, they will be foimd iu 
Madagascar. However this may be, we 
have tiie positive testimony of Flacourt 
(commander of an expedition to Mada- 
gascar iu 1648), as to the existence of a 
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large short-winged bird in that island, 
and whether this bird be extinct or not, 
we have of late received a positive proof 
that iF'lacourt spoke the truth. 

In the ** Annals and Magazine of Nat. 
Hist.," 1849, we pnd the following account, 
quqted by Mr. H. £. Stricklanil, ip an 
article on the " Dodo and its Kindred." 
This account is from F. R. Surtees, esq., 
her majesty's commissioner at the Cape 
qf Good Hope. 

" It appears from the information col- 
lected and commvinicated by Mr. Surtees, 
that in October, 1848, when her majesty'^ 
ship * Geyser * was cruising off St. Au- 
gustine's Bay, Madagascar, a French 
gentleman, named Pumarele, who was a 
passenger on board, gave the following 
account, which is extracted froip the 
private journal of Mr. John Jolifie, 
surgeon of the * Geyser.' " 

** After giving an account of son^ 
curious monkey with white shining silvery 
hair (lemurs?), M. Dumarele casually 
mentioned that some time previously^ 
when in command of his own vessel, 
trading along the coasts of Madagascar, 
he saw, at Port Lever, on the north-west 
of the island, the shell of an enormous 
eggy the production of an unknown bird, 
inhabiting the wilds of the country, which 
held the incredible quantity of thirteen 
wine-quart bottles of fimdy he having 
himself carefully measured the quantity. 
It was of the colour and appearance of 
an ostrich ^gg^ apd the substance of 
the egg was about the thickness of a 
Spanish dollar, and very hard in texture. 
It was brought on board by the natives 
(the rape of Sakalavas) to be filled with 
rum, having a tolerable l^rge hole at one 
end, through which the contents of the 
egg had been extracted, and which served 
as the mouth of the vessel. M. Dumarele 
offered to purchase the egg jfroq^ the 
natives ; hut they declined selling it, 
stating that it belonged to their chief, and 
that they could not dispose of it without 
his permission. The natives said the egg 
was found in the jungle ; and observed 
that such eggs were very^ very rarely met 
with, and that the h'lrd which produces 
them is still more rarely seen." 

"The value of such a statement, of 
course, depends on the character of the 
narrator, and on this head Mr. Joliffe 
observes: — M. Dumarele is a French 
merchant, of Bourbon, a very respectable 
gentlemanly man, about sixty years of 
age, who has for years been trading with 
his own vessel along the coasts of Mada- 



gascar, and is well acquainted with the 
different races of natives, iand with the 
resources of the country. His very un- 
assuming and quiet manner, and intelli- 
gent conversation much prepossessed ua 
in his favour, and we believed every 
thing he told us to be worthy of credit, 
as far as his jud^nient and good inten- 
tion went." 

Here the matter rested, not without a 
suspicion on the part of Mr. Johffe that 
the cunning natives had imposed upon 
M. Duoiarele, by a fictitious egg ingeni- 
ously constructed. Now, seeing that M. 
Dumarele, as events will show, was not 
deceived, a query arises j is the bird pro- 
ducing these eggs " very, very rarely met 
withy^ ever seen, instead of " more rarely 
seen;^ and do not the natives confound a 
large struthious bird, still existing, with 
the bird producing these gigantic eggs? 

Let us pass from the year 1849 to the 
year 1851. A new light now breaks iu 
upon us. "We must here refer to the 
paper of M. Isidore Geoffrey Saint- 
Hilaire, published in the Comptes Rendus 
for January 27, 1851. In our translation 
we shall take some liberties, omitting 
details, the value of which can 'only be 
appreciated by the professional zoologist. 
Thus speaks M. Isidore (January 27, 
1851):— "Within the last day or two 
we have received from Mr. Malavois, a 
planter in the island of Reunion (Bour- 
bon), some objects of such great interest 
that we deem it a duty to submit them 
immediately to the attention of the 
Academy. They prove the existence 
at Madagascar, in a period geologically 
recent, of a bird of gigantic size, new tp 
science, but with regard to which floatiqg 
indications, as will be seen, have long 
existed. 

"The discovery of these objects was 
made in 1850, by M. Abadie, captain of 
a merchantman. During a stay at Mada- 
gascar, M. Abadie one day observed in 
the hands of a Madagascan a gigantic 
egg which the natives had perforated at 
one of its extremities, and which they 
employed for various domestic purposes. 
The accounts which M. Abadie received 
from the Madagascans soon led to the 
discovery of a second egg, of nearly the 
same size, which was found perfectly 
entire in the bed of a torrent, amongst 
the debris of a land-slip which had taken 
place a short time previously. Not long 
afterwards, a third egg w^as discovered iu 
alluvia of recent forn)aU(»n, together with 
some bones no less gigantic than the egg. 
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which were rightly considered as fossil, 
or rather, according to a now generally 
adopted ezpresaiou, sub-fossil (ihat is, 
not yet deprived of animal matter). All 
these objects (eggs and bones) were at 
once forwarded, hut unhappily with- 
out necessary precautions, to the Island 
of Reunion (Bourbon), and tbence to 
Paris. One of the eggs arrived broken 
into a multitude of fragments, but is 
capable of restoration. The two others 
are in a state of perfect integrity. 

''The objects now placed before the 
Academy are the two entire eggs, a 
portion of the egg which had been broken, 
and some fragments of bones, of which 
one in particular is of great interest to 
science. 

** The two perfect eggs differ little in 
size, but much in form — one is ovoidal, 
the other ellipsoid." 

Here we omit a long series of ad- 
measurements in the French metre, and 
divisions of the metre, which will not we 
think be generally understood ; but we 
come to a generalization appreciable by 
alk The ovoidal egg is 13 J inches long, 
by 81 in diameter. It contains 8} litres 
(a litre is 61*029 cubic inches), so that to 
represent its size it would require nearly 
six eggs of the ostrich, twelve of the 
American ostrich or rhea, sixteen and a 
half of the cassowary, seventeen of the 
emu, and one hundred and forty-eight of 
the hen. We may add, contrasting the 
two extremes of the series, that the same 
bulk is equal to that of fifty- thousand 
eggs of the humming bird. 

A question has been asked relative to 
these eiiormous eggs transmitted from 
Madagascar ; namely, whether they are 
those of some gigantic bird, or of some 
unknown gigantic reptile. But, as M. 
Geoffrey Saint-Uilaire observes, this 
question is atiswered by en examination 
of the texture and composition of the 
shells, which are similar to those of other 
large birds with rudimentary wings, and 
particularly of the emu of Australia. But 
more directly and completely is the ques- 
tion answered by the bony fragments 
which have been sent with the eggs 
in question. Of these fragments one is a 
portion of the leg bone (metarsal bone) 
of the left side, upon which it is enough 
to cast a glance in order to a full assur- 
ance with regard to its true nature. 
" Moreover," says M. Geoffrey, *' on 
examining this fragment with some atten- 
tion, we soon arrive at the following 
conclusions. The great bird of Mada- 



gascar differs from the dodo, inasmuch as 
It wanted that greatly developed hind toe, 
by which the large bird of the Mauritius 
differed from the ostrich and cassowary. 
In this point of view the Madagascar 
bird approaches the DmomU (a huge 
fossil bird of New Zealand) ; but it differs 
from this species, as well as from the 
other allied genera, recently discovered 
in New Zealand, in the very dilated and 
depressed form of the lower portion of 
the metatarsal bone. 

'* As for the OrmihieknUes (birds only 
known to have existed by their huge 
foot-prints), and the ostrich, and other 
allied genera, no one would assuredly be 
induced to assimilate them to the gigantic 
bird of Madagascar, whieh henceforth 
should become the tjrpe of a new genus, 
in the group of Brevipens, We shall give 
to this genus the name of Mpyornh 
(atirvc, €epy8, large, or tall, and l^pviQ, 
omis a bird), and to our species the 
epithet of maximus.^' — JEpyomis tnajci- 
mtiSf Geoff. St.-Hilaire. 

As the eggs of the aepyornis are 
nearly eqlial in capacity to six eggs of 
the ostrich, are we therefore to infer 
that the bulk and stature of the former 
transcended those of the latter in an equal 
ratio ? Most probably not. " If we pos- 
sessed no other elements of determination 
than the eggs of the sepyornis, we should 
have to remember that even amongst 
birds very nearly allied, the dimensions 
of the eggs are far from being exactly 
proportional to the size of the species 
which produce them. But we can go still 
further : according to the comparison of 
the osseous parts, the sepyornis must be 
a less slender bird, and with legs propor- 
tionably shorter than the ostrich ; possibly 
its size was, with relation to that of the 
latter bird, almost in the proportion of 
6 to 1 ; but its body was not supported 
on limbs quite double the height." 

After a comparison of the osseous frag- 
ments with those of other short-winged 
birds, M. Geoffrey Saint-Hi laire comes to 
the conclusion, that the sepyornis con- 
siderably exceeded* the gigantic dinornis, 
the stature of which is estimated by pro- 
fessor Owen at 9^ English feet (2*9 metres 
French), and may be estimated as ranging 
between 3 and 4 French metres. 

*^ Can so gigantic a species, which has 
lived without doubt in times not far re- 
mote from our own, and of which it cannot 
even be asserted that it has entirely <fw- 
appeared from the surface of the globe, 
have remained so long as the present day, 
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without anything having revealed its j 
existence to the naturalists of Europe? 
We cannot postpone, until the appear- 
ance of the memoir which we intend to 
puhlish on the sepyornis, adverting to 
some indications relative to this bird 
which science already possesses." 

" Shall we place Flacourt amongst the 
number of the authors who have known, 
at least by hearsay, the gigantic bird of 
Madagascar? Is it the sepyornis, which 
that celebrated traveller mentioned two 
centuries ago under the name of vouron- 
patra ? * It is,* he says, * a large bird, 
-which haunts the Ampatres, and lays eges 
like an ostrich : it is a species of ostrich. 
Those of the said places are not able to 
take it : it seeks the most desert places.* 
It is hardly necessary to add that a pas- 
sage so vague may quite as well, or even 
better, apply to a bird of a high sta- 
ture, although perhaps not equal to the 
ostrich, as to a species so gigantic as 
the sepyornis.** 

M. Isidore proceeds to comment upon 
the account given of the gigantic egg by 
the French merchant M. Dumareie, which 
we have previously noticed, and of the 
assertion of the Sakalavas that the bird 
itself, although extremely rare, was still 
in existence. This e^g was seen at Port* 
Leven. M. Isidore then adds, that al- 
though the present existence of this bird 
is not credited by the natives of other 
parts of the island, a very ancient tradi- 
tion is prevalent, relative to a bird of 
colossal size, which threw down an ox 
and devoured it; and that it is to this 
bird the Madagascans attribute the gigan- 
tic eggs which are occasionally found in 
their island. " We take this statement 
(he addi>) from an interesting letter, in 
which M. L6pervanche Meziere, a well- 
informed naturalist uf the Isle of Reunion 
(Bourbon), kindly informed the Museum 
of Natural History of the discovery of the 
eggs of the aspyornis,4mmediately on its 
having been made. This letter informs 
us, positively, that one of the eggs at 
least comes from the same bed as do the 
osseous fragments." 

"It is scarcely necessary to add that 
the tradition above-mentioned would at- 
tribute to the ^pyornis habits vhich are 
far from having belonged to it; it is a 
fable quite similar to that which prevails 
in New Zealand, relative to the moa or 
dinornis, and based on no solid foundaiion. 
The apyomis (like the dinornis) was a 
rudipen, and though popular credulity 
has invested it with the characters of a 



gigantic and terrible bird of prey, similar 
to the roe or rukh of eastern tales, it had 
neither talons, nor wings adapted for fly- 
ing, and must have fed peaceably on 
vegetable substances." 

The fables respecting the rukh may 
not indeed be unconnected with the dis- 
coveries of gigantic eggs, made no doubt 
from time to time in the island of Mada- 
gascar, and with the belief to which they 
have given rise among the natives. In 
Marsden's edition of Marco Polo (4to, 
London), occurs the following passage : — 
" The people of the island (Madagascar) 
report that at a certain season of the year 
a bird, which they call a rukhf makes its 
appearance from the southern region." 
This rukh, however, granting even that 
the fables respecting it are not altogether 
without foundation, was not brevipennate, 
but endowed with great powers of flight, 
and therefore was utterly dissimilar from 
the sepyornis, although the eggs of the 
latter might have been attributed to it. 

Does the sepyornis still exist in Mada- 
gascar, or has it become utterly extir- 
pated, is a question which naturally 
suggests itself. The eggs procured by 
M. Abadie and sent to France, were 
found on the south-west coast of the 
island; that seen by M. Dumareie was 
at Port- Leven, on the north-west end of 
the island. From these circumstances it 
may be inferred, at least as a probability, 
that the range of the bird was general 
throughout Madagascar; but we have 
thence no grounds for asserting that it 
must have been very common. Yet when 
we consider how little Is known' in reality 
respecting the interior of Madagascar, 
and remember that three eggs (with some 
bones) were within a very short period 
received by M. Abadie, whose object in 
visiting the shores of Madagascar was 
the cultivation of commerce, and not 
zoological discovery, — that one egg was 
seen by M. Dumareie, and that no re- 
searches were or could have been made 
relative to these strange eggs, beyond 
what the natives, urged by the hope of a 
trifling gain, restricted within a very 
limited area, — may we not suppose that 
diligent and systematic exploration would 
bring to light not only more eggs, but 
more osseous relics of this mysterious 
bird, proving that at some former, but not 
distant, time, it was as abundant in Mada* 
gascar, as was the ostrich in tracts from 
which it is now all but banished ? 

Of the two eggs which (besides the one 
broken) arrived safely in Paris, one, as 
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ve have stated, was qvpidal, the other 
ellipsoid. Is it iiot passjhle that these 
eggs, so dissimilar in 1017^, thougn of the 
same capacity, may belong to two distinct 
species of bird, — and, as has been found 
in New Zealand, relative to the dinomisj 
may not more than one species of cepy- 
ornis have existed t 

As to the survival of thp sepyornis, in 
inconsiderable numbers, and in remote 
and desert tracts, we feel in doubt. We 
have referred to Flacouirt's statement, 
that a large ostrich-lik^ bird haunts the 
Arapatres, seeking refuge in the most 
desolate places, — and we have noticed 
the information given by the Sakajavas 
to M. Dumarele, that the bird producing 
the enormous eggs, occasionally found in 
the jungle, still exists, although rarely, 
very rarely seen by man. We are not 
one of those naturalists who despise the 
accounts of the natives of semi-civilized 
nations; recent discoveries have in fact 
proved that truth (not unmixed with 
error arising frqm superstition) is at the 
bottom of tbeir details and traditions; 
and but that th^ bones of the moa (dinor- 
nis) and other huge extinct birds have 
been discovered in Neif Zealand, the 
stories of tli^ natives (retaining as they 
do in their language the name moa, as 
that of the gigantic dinornis) would have 
been (and once were) rejected as un- 
worthy of credit. 

But whether the sepyomis exists still 
in Madagascar or not, we have grounds 
for asserting that a large struthious, or 
ostiich -like bird, inhabits certain districts 
of Madagascar. Indefinite rumours of 
such a fact have excited the curiosity and 
interest of the zoolpgists pf our island 
and of the continent; and were Mada- 
gascar now accessible, the matter would 
soon be set at rest. 

The following brief narrative is not 
without zoological importance : 

Mr. Gould, an ornithologist of Euro- 
pean celebrity, apd a friend of the writer, 
was assured by a Mr. Mortimer (we 
believe engaged in mercantile pursuits), 
that there undoubtedly exists in Mada- 
gascar a large struthious or ostrich-like 
bird, of which the natives promised to 
procure him specimens. Such was the 
substance of his assertion. We are sorry 
to say, that soon after his return to 
England Mr, Mortimer died, hence the 
promises he held out are frustrate^, and 
for the present we must wait, hoping that, 
attention having been called to the sub- 
ject, some intelligent captain, medical 



officer, or passenger, will piu-sue the 
investigation, and add another page to 
the journal of zoological science. 

It is a most remarkable circumstance, 
that, at the very time during which the 
reception of the eggs of aspyornis con- 
stituted a subject engrossing the attention 
of the zoological world, a strange dis- 
covery was made in New Zealand; — 
namely this, that one of the birds of that 
islapd, hitherto known only by its fossil, 
or semi-fossil relics, and supposed to be 
extipct (relics to which professor Owen 
had devoted great attention), has been 
discovered in a living state. We need 
not say how rare the bird is ; but this we 
may say, its discovery proves the accu- 
racy of the inductional system of com- 
parative anatomy, which, commencing 
in its full importance under the auspices 
of Cuvler, has of late years been earnestly 
prosecuted in our island. M. 



THE STEWARDSHIP OF WEALTH. 
NO. III. — HENRY THORNTON. 

** A ooop man leaveth an inheritance 
to his children's children." His name, 
his repHtation, his counsels, his blessing, 
are truly a rich legacy. Richer than all 
however, is that blessing of God which so 
often is seen manifestly resting upon the 
children of those who truly fear him. 
This was singularly exemplified in the 
case^.of the family of John Thornton. 

His third son, Henry was the heir of 
his piety and large-heartedness. The 
brief traditions of his life are highly 
interesting. Having in early life becon^e 
possessed of an estate which though not 
large was sufHcient to sustain his com- 
niercial credit, he sat down with calm 
deliberation to decide upon his duty in 
reference to its use. Deeply sensible of 
his responsibility, he solemnly resolved 
that his estate should never be in- 
creased by accumulation nor wasted by 
extravagance, and throughout his whole 
life he rigidly carried out this decision. 
During the years that he remained un- 
married, accounts which were kept by 
him with the minutest accuracy, and 
which were discovered after his death, 
showed that he never gave away less 
than 9,000/. per annum — nearly six- 
sevenths of his income ; and when he 
was placed at the head of a numerous 
and expensive family, the lowest amount 
he ever expended for the relief of dis- 
tress was 2,000/. 
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But tbe poor and needy were not the 
solp sharers of hia income. The fair and 
reasonable exigencies of those in less 
humble situations were always met by 
hira with fqual gene^rosity and delicacy. 
He considered himself, he said, as a 
steward entrusted ))y God wi^h treasures 
not his own, wbicVit was his duty to i 
distribqte with discrimination as well as ; 
with liberality. 

Like his father, he was a member of 
the Church of England, and like him, 
too, deeply anxious for the spread of 
vital ChTistianity. But his was not a 
mind to take anything on trust. Gifted 
with a capacious intellect, and trained to 
habits of thought and deep reflection, he 
searched the recprds of truth, and under 
the gracious influepces of the Holy Spirit 
received with bis whole heart the pre- 
cepts, the promises, thp hpRcs of the 
gospel. He lived atClapl^ani; and when 
he married, the great William Pitt 
assisted in planning an addition to his 
house in the shape pf ii library, which 
was destined to become a place of 
assembly for some of the mpst eminent 
philanthropists of the day. Wilberforce, 
Macaulay, and Grant, Venn, Gisbornej 
Simeon, and Henry Martin, were among 
the frequent guests who met there tp 
consider questions of thp most mo- 
mentous interest both political and reli- 
gious. There the prospects of tjie slave- 
trade abolition and the emancipation of 
the negroes were discussed. There the 
cause of Christian missions, especially 
in our then developing empire in India, 
was the subject of many an anxious 
thought and earnest prayer, and from 
thence, too, came forth some of the 
founders of our noblest religious so- 
cieties. 

At one of these meetings, John New- 
ton, who was a frequent guests informed 
Mr. Thornton that a young man of 
talent and education had recently come 
before his notice under circumstances 
of much interest. This was Claudius 
Buchanan, who had been led under 
convictions of sin to hear Mr. Newton 
preach, and to whom the latter had been 
greatly blessed. Mr. Thornton at once 
expressed his interest, and offered to use 
his influence to obtain for him some post 
of usefulness. Finding his efforts to get 
Buchanan ordained without an university 
tducqtion unavailing, he determined to 
send him to Cambridge at his sole ex- 
pense.^ Buchanan lived to become one 
of the most able and distinguished 



pioneers of the way to the opening of 
India to missionary effort. The spirit 
j^nd temper of this man will best be seen 
and understood by the following extract, 
from a letter written by him to Mr, 
Newton, while waiting his matriculation 
at the University. 

" At present, it appears to pie, my sole 
buMness at the University is containe4 
in one brief Hue of St. Paul, * to be 
enriched with all utterance and know- 
ledge.' But I find I must attend to 
various branches of human learning, for 
which, at present, I have no relish. 
Alas! sir, had Paul sent Timothy and 
Titus to college, they would have com- 
plained of such a plan. But he would, 
perhaps have answered — * Till I come, 
give attendance to reading, that ye may 
know how to answer every man.' " To 
the honour of both parties it should be 
recorded that Buchanan lived to return 
the money expended on his behalf, and 
to send over from India a further sum 
of 500/. to Mr. Thornton, requesting 
him to seek put a your.g man of piety 
and talent, to whom an University edu- 
cation might be an advantage. Mr. 
Thornton devoted both sums to this 
purpose. 

But tbe philauLhropy Mr. Thornton 
practised was not more striking than the 
philanthropy he taught. Gifted, as has 
been remarked with a sound understand- 
ing and a discerning judgment, he was 
surrounded by a numerous party who 
looked up to him with veneration and 
affection. " He sent his hearers tp their 
homes," says pne who knew him well, 
** instructed in a doctrine cheerful, 
genial and active — a doctrine which 
taught them to be sociable and busy, 
to augment to the utmost of their power 
the joint stock of human happiness, and 
freely to take and freely to enjoy the 
share assigned to each by the condi- 
tions of that universal partnership. And 
well did the teacher illustrate his own 
maxims. The law of social duty as * 
interpreted in his domestic academy, 
was never expounded more clearly or 
more impressively than by his habitual 
example." 

But his high and stainless integrity 
was one of the most striking features of 
his character. Purer hands perhaps 
were never engaged in the transaction of 
commercial affairs. He was not only 
free from many obliquities of conduct, 
which are observed in persons who yet 
maintain a fair reputation in the Chris • 
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tian churcb, but he was scrupulous 
almost to a fault. Information having 
reached him of the commercial failure of 
a near kinsman, he was led to inquire how 
far credit might have been given to his 
relative, however unauthorized by him, 
in reliance upon his reputation and re- 
sources. He judged it right to cover 
the liabilities of the defaulter from his 
own coffers. A short time previous to 
his death a mercantile house, having 
obtained from his firm, without his know- 
ledge, large and improvident advances, 
became so seriously embarrassed that 
their bankruptcy was urged upon him as 
the only hope of averting from his own 
house the most serious losses. He re- 
sisted the proposal, on the ground 'that 
those who haa given undue credit had 
no right to call upon others to divide the 
loss. To the last farthing he discharged 
the liabilities of the insolvents, at a cost 
which exceeded 20,000/. 

He was for many years the represen- 
tative in parliament of the Borough of 
Southwark, and lent his aid in promoting 
peace, toleration, and all judicious re- 
form. Though he never gave a party 
vote, his support, ever active and ener- 
getic, was given to the cause of truth, in 
whatever form it was pressed upon that 
assembly. Nor did he content himself 
with mere speech. Having, on a memo- 
rable occasion, condemned the unequal 
pressure of the direct taxes on the rich 
and poor, ** he did not solace his defeat 
by the narcotic of a virtuous indignation, 
but silently raised his own contribution 
to the level of his speech/' 

He left many writings behind him, — 
that which is best known is a domestic 
liturgy, composed for the use of his own 
family, — full of grave and weighty 
thoughts, expressed in simple and reve- 
rential language. His piety was unob- 
trusive; a peace, perfect and unbroken, 
possessed him to the end. His share of 
pain and sorrow he received as the 
salutary chastening of a Father, not the 
penal inflictions of a Judge. And that 
God whom he sought to honour shielded 
him on every side. 

He never witnessed the visitation of 
death to his family circle,— nor what is 
far worse, the disruption by sin of those 
bonds of love which united to each other 
the inmates of his happy home, — *» a 
home,*' says his friend and biographer, 
** happy in His presence, from whose 
lips no angry, morose, or impatient word 
^ver fell, — on whose brow no cloud of 



' anxiety or discontent was ever seen to 
rest." He died surrounded by his 

' fannil}', bequeathing to them the blessing 
of a good, a wise, and a happy father. 
Truly it was a goodly heritage ! 

NO. IV. — EDWARD COLSTON. 

The following brief notice of Edward 
Colston, the merchant prince of Bristol, 
is * worthy of remembrance. He was 
born two centuries ago, and commenced 
business at Bristol as a Spanish merchant. 
In preparation for his mercantile pur- 
suits he passed some time in Spain, in 
company with two brothers. While 
there, he was taunted by some Roman 
Catholics with the remark, that the 
Protestant religion had produced no 
examples of great charitable benefac- 
tions> He replied, that if this were true, 
he (rusted God would one day permit 
him to wipe off the stain, and to exhibit 
to the world the vital power of the 
Protestant faith. God so blessed his 
efforts that he lived to endow the school 
at Bristol, which bears his name, with a 
sum of 40,000/. Another school, on a 
smaller scale, almshouses for the poor, 
various contributions to the noble founda- 
tions of London also testified to his 
liberality. Though he lived unmarried 
he did not forget his relatives, but at 
different periods bestowed upwards of 
100,000/. upon them. It is related that 
one of bis vessels once spnmg a leak, 
which, to the astonishment of the cap- 
tain, was mysteriously stopped. It was 
discovered, upon examination, that a 
dolphin had forced its way into the 
aperture, and had thus been the means 
of preserving the lives of the crew, and 
the merchandise on board. Henceforth 
he adopted the dolphin as his crest. He 
often remarked, when urged to marry, 
•* Every helpless widow is my wife, and 
her distressed orphans my children." 
When advised to buy an eligible house 
for his own use; he replied, "Ay, a}*, 
I must first house those who have nrade 
me what I am," referring to the blessing 
of the poor. 

When laid upon a bed of sickness, he 
remarked to those aroimdhim, '' Business 
is irksome, and thought wearies, but 
prayer is always welcome." In this 
spirit he died in a good old age, at 
Mortlake, in Surrey. His remains were 
removed for interment to All- Saints' 
Church, in Bristol. Seven vears ago 
some repairs in the church led to tt>e 
discovery of his remains. The cofhn 
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vas opened; and though he had heen 
buried upwards of 120 years, the remains 
were entire. A calm and peaceful 
serenity marked the features, which were 
almost unaltered. His ways pleased 
the Lord, and he made all that he did to 
prosper. B. 

THE STRANGERS OF THE VILLAGE: 
A TALE. 

CHAPTER II. 

The summer passed, and with the return 
of the autumn and the shooting-season 
Mr. De Vere resumed, what appeared to 
be his only amusement. Mrs. Dorri- 
court one day saw him leave the house, 
and then she watched the little group 
assembling as they were wont ; she did 
not stop to make any observations, hav- 
ing duties which called off her attention. 
An hour had scarcely passed when her 
husband, who had been engaged in visit- 
ing the sick of his flock, entered the 
rectory with an agitated and distressed 
air, " an accident has happened to our 
poor neighbour," he said, *^ he has been 
carried home insensible, but I hope not 
dead. I have just done my best to bind 
up a dreadful wound he has received in 
his shoulder, by the explosion of his gun, 
and I have sent a man off, on horseback, 
for a surgeon." 

Mrs. Dorricourt waited to hear no 
more, but hastened to the cottage; which 
presented not only a scene of the most 
neart-piercing grief but of great con- 
fusion, for nearly the whole village had 
congregated to the spot. 

The three girls were hanging over the 
wounded man in all the agony of despair, 
forgetting in that moment all that had 
been harsh and unfatherly in his conduct 
and only remembering that he was their 
parent and sole earthly protector. 

By the judicious treatment which was 
adopted De Vere was restored to con- 
sciousness before the surgeon arrived. 
He had merely fainted from loss of 
blood. His wound was, however, evi- 
dently of a very serious nature, and Mr. 
Dorricourt was apprehensive that it 
might eventually prove fatal, though he 
did not express his fears even to his 
wife. 

A shade of displeasure passed over 
Mr. De Vere's istern features when, on 
opening his eyes, he saw the clergyman 
and his lady by his side ; but his better 
feelings shortly after prevailed, and he 
murmured something like thanks for the 



attention they were paying him. Mr. 
D^ricourt begged him to keep himself 
perfectly quiet, and then suggested to his 
wife that she should induce the young 
ladies to withdraw, as their presence and 
violent grief served but to increase the 
danger of the patient. The poor girls 
immediately complied; and Mr. DeVere 
was thu<>, from necessity, left alone with 
the man whose society he had most 
sedulously shunned. 

Mr. Dorricourt did not think this a 
proper season for making any powerful 
appeal to the conscience of the wounded 
man, lest it should produce disastrous 
effects on his bod}^ but he ventured to 
make a few serious remarks which did 
not call for replies. His companion 
writhed, however, beneath them, and 
attempted to stop him by making some 
allusion to his own creed, as being the 
i only true religion. 

Mrs. Dorricourt, meanwhile, entered 
into a most interesting conversation with 
the daughters. The first action of Louise, 
when she and her sisters were alone with 
her, was to throw her arms fondly round 
her neck and utter a burst of incoherent 
gratitude. Mrs. Dorricourt returned her 
embrace with equal tenderness, and 
then inquired what it was she had done 
to deserve such expressions of thankful- 
ness. 

<' Oh that Bible ! dear madam," cried 
Louise, '^ I shall thank you as long as I 
live, for having given me that precious 
Bible." 

<< The Bible is indeed a precious gift, 
my dear child," returned the elder lady; 
" but it was God who cave it to you, not 
I, — I was only the weak, humble instru- 
ment." 

** You said, dear madam," Louise 
resumed, " You said that it could make 
my poor mamma happy in the prospect 
of death, — and so it did. Oh, 1 cannot 
tell you how eagerly she studied it, and 
the joy it gave her. She told me to tell 
you so, the very first time I could speak 
with you. She bade me say that she 
had cause to bless you through eternity 
for the gift." 

•'Thank God! thank God!" ejacu- 
lated Mrs. Dorricourt ; and it was all she 
could say, her feelings were too powerful 
for any other expression. 

" You said, too," Louise proceeded, 
" it was the only thing that could make 
me happy for life \ and I feel what you 
said was indeed true. Our dear mamma 
begged us all to read it, she would not 
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bid 118 disobey bupa in knytbing ^se, 
but she bade us do that — at all risks. I 
bope and pl'ay — very, verjr earnestly 
pray, that he may some time be willing 
to read it too." 

The surgeon, on his arrival, gave an 
unfavourable report of the case, but he 
left Mr. Dorricoiirt io reveal it to the 
patient. An expression of terror passed 
over his features as he listened. He 
made no reply, however, but beckoned 
his servant to his side. The rector 
removed to the window that he might 
not overhear what was said, but from 
their gestures he conjectured that De 
Vere was bidding her send for a priest. 
The woman left the room in great agita- 
tion. Returning to his seat, the rector 
now offered to remain through the night. 
The wounded man thanked him, but 
positively declined his offer. His ser- 
vant and his eldest daughter would, he 
said, be quite sufficient, he should not 
stand in need of much help. 

Mrs. t)orricourt would gladly have 
taken the children home with her, but 
she was fearful leet such a step should 
meet with the disapproval of their father, 
nor did she like to force her services and 
stay with them. Commending them to 
Ood, therefore, and begging in the event 
of any change, that they would imme- 
diately send for her, she affectionately 
bade them farewell. ' 

Louise was delighted when told she 
would be allowed to take a sh&re in the 
nursing her father through the night. 
"Now,*' she whispered id Mrs. Dorri- 
court, on parting, ** Now t^ill be my 
time to show him the Bibl^, rind to tell 
him how happy it made dear mamma. 
Perhaps," she added, " he will let me 
read it to him. Would not that be a 
joyous thine f " • 

" The faith and energy of this young 
disciple made me ashamed of my own 
backwardness to speak," said Mrs. Dor- 
ricourt, as she related what had passed 
to her husband. 

Mrs. Dorricourt paid a very early visit 
fo the cottage the next morning, and she 
was greeted by Louise with a counte- 
nance expressive of happiness, '* Your 
poor papa is better I presumfe," said the 
elder lady, inquiringly. 

" Yes, I hope he is a little better; btlt 
it is not that which makes me so happy," 
she replied, — *' Btlt I will tell yoa all, 
and then you will, I arti sure, rejoice 
with me. He dropped asleiep ^oon after 
you went last night; and then, after 



earnestly prayitig for the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, I fetched my Bible and Em- 
ploy ed myself in finding out all the texts 
1 thought likely to be rriost usfeful to 
him. Nurse saw me doing it, but as she 
is not able to read she could nbt tell 
what book I had got. At last, however, 
she said to me, * What have you there, 
Miss Louise, you seem very much taken up 
with that book V * I may well be taken 
up with it, nurse,' I replied, * for it is 
the book which tells us how we are to be 
saved.' * What 1 ' she almost screatned 
out, have you got a Bible t Then put it 
away, pray, before the priest comes, or 
we shall have his curses on our heads.' 
* His curses cannot hurt us dear nurse,' 
I said, * if we have God's blessing.' 
With that she began to ravfe terribly, 
and tried to take the book out of my 
hands, but I held it close to my heart, 
— and then poor papa opetied his eyes. 
I was a little afraid that he would be 
angry with me, but he was not ; he 
looked at me more affectionately than I 
had ever seen him do. — (He does love Us, 
dear Mrs. Dorricourt," shfe said, ** though 
he is sometimes severe) — Well, he bade 
nurse let me alone, saying that he should 
like to hear me read a little out of the 
Book; he had evidently heard all that 
had passed, and had only seemed to be 
asleep. Then I began reading to him 
the verses I had looked but, and he 
I listened very eagerly, and sometimes 
' asked me to read one over and over again. 
At last he said, half to himself and half 
aloud, ** I wish I had not sent for a 
priest." " I wish you had not, papa," I 
replied, ** for Mr. Dorricoiirt would tell 
you what yoil must do to be sav^d bet- 
ter than he would. This book says * Be- 
lieve on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou 
shalt be saved ;' aiid * Behold thfe Lamb 
of God, which taketh away the sin of 
the world;' and * There is none other 
name under heaven given among men 
whereby we must be saved.' There is 
not a word about the intercession of 
the virgin Mary, or the prayers of 
saints; every part of it speaks of Christ 
as the only Mediator, and of faith in 
him as the only way of salvation. He 
let me tUlk or read to him all through 
the night; and I don't know how it was, 
dear Mrs. Dorrlcotir^, but I found cou- 
rage to say a great deal. I told him 
everything about dear mamnia, and how 
we all read the Bible in the summer- 
house, by ourselves, when* he WaS away ; 
and he was not at all angicy." 
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" Let ti8 ktieel down and thank Gbfl 
for all this; tny love," said Mrs. Dortl- 
coiirt; and they did kneel, lihd she 
oiferied tip a IBankigiving for the success 
which had thus far crowned her jirayer- 
ful efforts. 

Mrs. Dorricburt advised her jroung 
friend to keep the Bible out of sight till 
the visit of the priest had been paid; 
but, to the great joy of Louise, h& from 
some unknown cause did not answer the 
summons. Thus the favourable impres- 
sions on the mind of her dying parent 
were not counteracted. When thfe sur- 
geon came a second time, he^ without 
hesitation, pronounced that moitlfication 
had taken place ; all hope of restoration 
was therefore over. The tiecior under- 
took the task of making this intelligence 
known to the patient. De Vere heard 
him with great emotion, and predsiing 
his hands upon his forehead he groaned 
heavily. 

" The certainty of death ift a solemn 
thought, my dear sir," said the clergy- 
man ; " hut it is my blessed province to 
point the dying man to one who died for 
tiim, to lead the sinner to a Saviour-^an 
all-sufficient Saviour." 

** I was not thihkitig of myself just 
then," he replied, "but of hiy poot 
children. I have no provision to leave 
them — I have squandered my patrimony. 
We are living on a little property which 
diets with me." 

" This blessed book," cried the rector, 
taking out his Bible, ^* has a promise for 
every exigency. Hear what it says on 
that point. He then read aloud, ' Leave 
thy fatherless children, I will preserve 
them alive,' Jer. xlix. 11. I promise 
you," he added, " on the faith of a 
Christian minister, to make the temporal 
charge of your dear children my cate ; 
rest satisfied with that assurance and 
turn all your thoughts to the concerns of 
your immortal soul." 

" Ah, I have little deserved this at 
your hands, sir," Dfe Vere responded. 

That night the spirit of the dying man 
was called from its earthly tenement. 
How, far the earnest prayer which had 
been offered for him, and the precious 
Scriptural truth brought under his notice, 
had been blessed, so as to result in true 
conversion of heart, we presume not to 
decide. Let none put off till a dying 
hour the momentous concerns of eternity. 
His superstitious attachment to the Ro- 
mish church seemed, at all events, to 
have been dispelled, and with an appa- 



rently de^p ieti^e of his bbndib'oh as a 
^liilfcy sinher, his Idst accenis Wiet-fe those 
of eai-nest stii)plicatiohs for patdbn, oh 
the grobnd of ihe great sabriflce fbr sin, 
offered by the Saviour on Calvary. 

Whatever uUcehainty, howeVer, rested 
on the spiritual cdtlditibh of Mr. De 
Vere, happily iibno such chai-acterized 
that of his daughter Lottise. On the 
decease of her father, she, lellbn^ with 
her younger sistersj found kti imtnediate 
asylum at the rectbJ-y, tinttl Mr. Dorri- 
court could inak^ sbnie ari'atigement 
for thb future disposal bf the family. 
LbUise's cohdubt, ^hile dbifiiciled with 
her kind guardidhs; did indeed j^ive them 
cause foi* dfebp joy. tter spirituality of 
mind ; her Ibve to Christ ; hbr patience 
under affliction, dtld other grabes of the 
Holy Spirit, bbre hheqitlvocdl testitnoily 
to the fdct, that tli6 reading of God's 
word had, ih hei* base; as in the psalmist 
of old, ** given lig:ht and liliderstandlrt^ 
to thfe simple." We ileed hardly saj', 
that Mr. and Mlrs. Dbtricoui-t's jby At 
beholding thid fruit df their labodrs was 
deep atid dverflott^itig. It w&s bh^steued, 
hot^ever, with a true humility, which led 
them to ascribe all the glory to God and 
to confess themselves only the unworthy 
Instruments. Comparatively little of the 
history of thfe l)e Vere femily remains 
to be told. Bit. Dotiricodirt by his kind 
exertion, was ere long enahlea to fulfili 
the pledge which he had given to their 
dying parent. Mr. De Vere, so Mr. 
Dorriconrt learned in the course of hi$ 
inquiries, was a Frenchman of good 
family, whom Mrs. De Vbe had acci- 
dentally met whilst oh a vilit In Paris; 
she became his wife against the wished 
of her friends, and having subsequently 
professed the Roman Catholic tbligion^ 
had gradually ceased to have aiiy inter- 
course with them. Mr. Dorricourt, aftbr 
some trouble, discovered Mrs. Vere's 
English relatives ; and by their a&sistance 
arrangements were eventually made for 
the suitable provision of the younger 
membets of the family. Louise, who 
had received a good education, was erd 
long placed in a situation of gaining 
for herself the means of atl honourable 
livelihood and itldependence. The old 
nurse, resisting all attehfipts to break 
through her deep-rooted prejudices in 
favour of the Romish faith, returned to 
her native place. Many years have 
elapsed since the events introduced to 
the noticfe of our readers occurred. 
Louise still lives, bearing in the meri- 
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dian of life that fruit which was so pro- 
videntially sown in early years ; occupy- 
ing a position which enahles her to 
impart the hest of all knowledge, and 
moreover teaching by her exemplarv 
conduct a lesson of piety, which is felt 
to the utmost bounds of the circle in 
which she moves. We should oftener, 
"my love,'^ said Mr. Dorricourt to his 
wife, when adverting in after years to 
the circumstances under which they had 
first met ** the strangers of the village," 
we should oftener see such proofs of 
God's blessing upon the circulation of 
His own word, were we more diligent 
to sow beside all waters, and did we 
remember the Divine promise: ^'Ab 
the rain cometh down, and the snow 
from heaven, and returneth not thither, 
but watereth the earth, and maketh it 
bring forth and bud, that it may give 
seed to the sower, and bread to the 
eater; so shall my word be that goeth 
forth out of my mouth : it shall not 
return unto me void, but it shall accom- 
plish that which I please, and it shall 
prosper in the thing whereto I sent it." 

S. 



METALS OP SCRIPTURE. 
GOLD SILVER. 

*' The whole land of Havilah, where there is gold ; 
and the gold of that land is good.**— Qxm. ii. 11, 12. 

" And Abraham ireighed to Ephron the silver." 
— Gxv.zxiii.l6. 

These are the most valuable of the 
precious metals. They are ctMedperfect, 
that is, they cannot be destroyed. Other 
metals may be vitrified, but these may 
be passed through the fire, where they 
lose nothing but the dross. Gold (Ueb. 
zahah ; Greek chrusos)^ is more precious 
than silver, (Heb. keseph: Greek argu- 
rioUf) though less hard. The former 
when pure is of a fine yellow colour ; the 
latter is of a bright white. It is not 
mentioned before the deluge, but we read 
of it in Abraham's time. Gold* and 
silver were used in trade, though not in 
coin, but in bars weighed out* The 
Chinese carry on their trade by this 
mode of weighing. " Burmah bias no 
coinage. Silver and lead pass in frag- 
ments of all sixes, and the amount of 
every transaction is regularly weighed 
out, as was done by the ancients, "f 
In course of time, coins were made by 
stamping some image or mark upon 

* Gen. xxiU. 16 ; 1 Chron. xxviii. 14 j Isa. xlvl. 
6; Jer. xxxii. 10, 
t Key. H. Malcolm's '* Travels." 



Eieces of metal. Matt. xxii. 20. These 
ad a certain value, and the name of 
their weights (as shekel) was given to 
some of them. For thirty of these pieces, 
or shekels, of silver, Judas betrayed our 
Saviour, Matt. xxvi. 15. 

Gold is frequently found mingled with 
sand, or some other metal. Job xxviii. 
1-^6. The greater part of silver in use 
comes from South America, and is found 
both in ore and a native state. Silver is 
frequently mingled with lead, and it is 
supposed that the ancient Hebrews ob- 
tained their riches froai the lead mines 
of £gyp^ Gen* xiii. 2. The mine 
of Potosi, cut in a mountain, near the 
river Plata, is the* most famous. It was 
discovered by an Indian, who was hunt- 
ing chamois among the rocks. He laid 
hold of a shrub to ascend the rock, but 
it came up by the roots, and a great vein 
of silver showed itself. The silver it 
yielded has been valued at near 3,000,000/. 
The mountain is. now completely exca- 
vated. There are mines of silver in 
Spain, which some think was the Thar- 
shish referred t-o, 1 Kings x. 22. 

Gold is obtained from the mountains, 
mines, or sands in Europe, Africa, India, 
and China. In Africa and India, it is 
washed down from the mountains during 
the rainy seasons, and is found in the 
sends of rivers, or in pits dug at the foot 
of the mountains. It is obtained by 
draining off the water and washing the 
sands. The valley of Sacramento, in 
California, has recently been found to 
contain a great quantity of gold. Several 
places are mentioned in Scripture as yield- 
ing this metal. Havilah,* supposed to 
have been situate near the Persian Gulf; 
Ophir,f Parvaim,J or Ceylon, and Sheba,|| 
or Arabia Felix. And these metals were 
traded in at a very early period. 

The process of refining and purifying 
gold and silver is frequently referred to in 
the Scriptures, Zech. xiii. 9. Mercury 
readily unites with these metals, and 
may be as readily separated ; hence it is 
used in the mines to amalgamate them, 
and separate them from dirt and other 
impurities. The mixture is then washed, 
to free it from all dirt, and the mercury 
is driven off by heat. It is then cast 
into ingots, and stamped ready for com- 
merce. It is said that with gold the 
refiner often passes the metal through 
the furnace till be sees his image in it. 

Many articles were made of these 
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metalsy or overlaid with them, which are 
fully spoken of in the Scriptures, as rings, 
cups, bracelets, and the utensils of uie 
tabernacle, the ark of the covenant, the 
altar, etc.* 

Gold was among the presents which 
the wise men of the east brought to 
Jesus when he was at Bethlehem, in his 
mother's arms. Matt. H. 11. In Hindostan, 
in token of honour, a governor or other 
person entering upon his office, is pre- 
sented with a ring, or some such present 
oF gold or silver. When the king of 
Persia gives a ring to any person it is a 
token of the greatest love and friendship. 
So we read (Luke xv. 22) the forgiv- 
ing Father ordered his servant to bring 
the best robe, and put it upon his repent- 
ing prodigal son, and a ring upon his 
finger. 

There were several ceremonies, says 
Paxton, connected with investing an 
individual with an office of power or 
trust, coitesponding with the 'dignity to 
which he was installed. The monarch 
took the ring from his hand atid placed 
it on that of the minister ; then he would 
change his dress, then put a gold chain 
around his neck, and last of all a crown 
of gold, — as in the case of Mordecai. 

Sir Thomas Roe, ambassador at the 
court of the Great Mosul, mentions 
having wished him on his birthday many 
happy days. The mogul ordered wine 
of the grape to be given him in a gold 
cup, with a message that it might be 
filled again and again, and that he was 
to accept of the cup and appurtenances 
for his sake. To such customs the 
psalmist may allude, xxiii. 6. This 
ambassador eJso refers to the pavilion of 
the sultan Corone, the supporters of 
which were covered with silver. ** About 
the edge, overhead, was a net fringe of 
good pearl, from which hung down 
pomegranates, apples, pears, and such 
fruit, all of gold. Many presents were 
given and received at the end of the 
^stival of Nuroo?, and among them some 
of the ornaments and decorations. These 
presents had a great effect on the re- 
ceivers. As apples or jewels of gold in 
salvers, beds, or network of silk, had not 
only a beautiful appearance, but were 
highly acceptable and gratifying to the 
receiver ; so are words fitly spoken, Prov. 
zxv. 11. 

The prevailing splendid attire of the 

* Se« Oen. xliv. 2 ; Exod. xxv. 36 ; 2 Chron. ir, 
3 ; 2 Sam. tUI. ; Jaa. li. 2 ; 1 Kings x. ; Esther i. ; 
Numb. vii. ; 2 Sam. viU. 10. 



east still carries us back to the re- 
motest Scripture antiquity. Lamartine, 
who was present at a marriage in Syria, 
says the hair of the females was twisted 
into tresses ,* ** Little wreaths of gold or 
silver hung at the extremity of these 
tresses. On their heads small strings 
of pearls and of gold sequins are scattered 
and mixed with incredible profusion. 
On the top of the head some wear a cap 
of carved gold, in the form of an inverted 
cup: from the middle of this cup a 
string of gold, with a row of pearls, 
hangs pendant down the back." The 
same embellishments were the greatest 
pride of the Greek and Roman ladies. 

Gold was a symbol of power, Jer. li. 7. 
Such may have been Joseph's cup. Gen. 
xliv. 2. The governor of Tigr£, a state 
of Abyssinia, who is also the greatest 
man in the kingdom, is privileged to use 
a gold cup for drinking. The Phoeni- 
cians represented their gods with purses 
of gold. The Egyptians had idols of silver 
and gold ; and we learn from Isa. xl. 19, 
Jer. X. 4, 9, that the heathen adorned 
their idols with silver and gold chains, 
and overlaid them with these metals. The 
children of Israel wickedly besought 
Aaron to make a calf of gold, which he 
unwisely did, and they worshipped it ; and 
the silversmiths of Ephesus turned the 
superstition of the people to advantage by 
making models of the temple of Diana. 

Gold and silver were used as emblems 
of value, durability, and strength. Baby- 
lon was called the golden head, and the 
golden city, on account of its riches ; and 
the heavenly city is said to be of pure 
gold. The sovereignty of Christ is also 
represented by a golden crown, Rev. iv., 
ix., xiv. 

Babylon, or Popery, is represented in 
the Revelation as holding a gold cup in 
her hand. " This figure was evidently 
drawn from the habit of sorceresses, who 
abound in great numbers in the east. 
The' better to aid them in deluding the 
unwary and credulous, these deceitfiil 
women, from a vain parade of their 
wealth, and still more perhaps to dazzle 
the eyes and attract the attention of the 
simple, were accustomed to employ cups 
of gold and silver, beautifully and richly 
ornamented, in the practices of their 
abominable mysteries. . . . Figures are 
still existing of those who lived by sorcery, 
holding a vessel of superb material and 
workmanship in their hands, — being the 
cup of sorceries." • 

* Jameson's " Eastern Manners." 
2 E 
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The cbureh of Rome, by bet sor- 
eeries, ber parade of riches, and her 
dazzling ceremonies, seeks to draw aside 
the unwary from the truth, and to attach 
tbe weak-minded to her communion — 
ber idolatrous and numerous corruptions. 
Bat God is represented as bolding tbe 
cup of indignation, of wbicb be is about 
to make ber drink in punishment of ber 
sins, in corrupting tbe nations from tbe 
simplicity of the trutb as it is in Jesus. 

H. H. 



A TRIP TO 8YON-HOU8B AND 0ARDEK8. 

The duke of Northumberland baving 
kindly thrown ojpen bis mansion, Syon- 
bouse (or Sion-bouse, for it is spelled 
both ways), together with tbe gardens and 
conservatories to tbe public, we were 
among those who were anxious to avail 
themselves of tbe opportunity of visiting 
this favoured region of trees, and shrubs, 
and flowers. 

Having tbe choice of rumbling by 
omnibus, running by railroad, or gliding 
by steamboat to Kew, and preferrmg tbe 
latter mode of conveyance, we stepped 
on board tbe " Citizen " steamer, and 
were soon on our passage, cleaving a way 
through the whity-brown water of tbe 
Thames. The sun sbone, the wind blew, 
the stream rippled, and the harp and the 
bugle mingled their music, while the 
steamer threaded tbe bridges of the river, 
and rapidly diminished her distance from 
ber place of destination. 

As we proceeded, we saw swans and 
cygnets, the banks of the Thames became 
greener, the trees more luxuriant, and 
the stream less crowded with steamers. 
We parted company with tbe "Rover," 
bade farewell to the " Forget me not," 
and outwinged tbe "Bee" in speed. 
Some of those on board were foreigners, 
rather grotesquely dressed ; the leading 
topic of their discourse was tbe Greai 
Exhibition. 

We scrutinized with care the counte- 
nances of our fellow-passengers, while a 
tract distributor courteously presented 
every one with a two-leaved tract. With- 
out a single exception, that we could dis- 
cover, the gift was accepted, unaccom- 
panied with that undervaluing smile 
which so often in such cases seems to 
iay, " We take it under protest, and 
purely as a condescension on our part." 
A sailor who was near us read three- 
fourths of his tract aloud, to a young 
^pman who wa$ witl^ him, i^s ftne as 



gaudy clothes, ribbands, and rings could 
make her. 

A drive of little more than a mile from 
Kew-bridge brought us to Syon-bouse, 
sometimes called Islewortb-bouse. Goodly 
were the avenues of spreading trees, ex- 
tended the line of carriages in waiting, 
and portly and commanding tbe appear- 
ance of tbe serving-man, who, habited in 
his livery of dark blue, turned over with 
yellow, with epaulets and buttons of 
silver, appeared at tbe lodge-ffate on our 
approach. Pleasant it is to have before 
us a prospect of examining at our leisure 
works of nigh art: 

" Th« chaste, tbe lyeautlftil, the bold, the Aree, 
Coneetved and wrought with skill and mastery." 

Tbe mansion is externally very plain, 
with common-looking windows ; but tbe 
same remark will not apply to the in- 
terior. The hall is ornamented with sta- 
tuary, and in the first large apartment 
we entered there lay on a table, beneath 
a large glass-case, specimens of the large 
green leaves and snow- white flowers of 
the Paxton lily, or Victoria Regia ; but 
this floral wonder must be described in 
its proper place. 

Most of the paintings of Isle worth wte 
portraits by Vandyke, Lely, Kneller, 
Barry, sir Joshua Reynolds, Wissing, 
Freeman, and many more. 

Tbe library is very elegant, and well 
supplied with ancient and modern Eng- 
lish and foreign books, in recesses and 
niches of different forms. At one .end 
stands " tbe couch of tbe great Akbar, 
tbe greatest prince who ever reigned in 
India. He flourished in the sixteenth 
century. It was found at Lahore, and 
sent to England by lord Hardinge." 
The couch-posts are of chased silver, the 
hangings of crimson and gold fringe, 
with coverlet and cushions of the same : 

When gloomy Death extends h)s shadowy wings, 
How poor is pomp and all created things ! 
Here Akbar lay, while vassals learnM to bow 
In servile homage.— 'Where is Akbar now t 

The ceiling and walls are in compart- 
ments of varied size, form, and colour, 
and highly gilt. An extensive collection 
of family portraits, painted in medallions, 
ornaments the upper part of the room ; 
while sofds, settees, chairs of richly em- 
bossed crimson and white satin, ai^d 
gold; with ancient inlaid cabinet^ 
capacious mirrors, time-pieces, and arti- 
cles of taste in every direction meet 
th^ ejre, f h« gb^ra^er of llif wbpte \% 
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that of lightness, freshness, beauty, and 
elegance. 

The best drawing-room, with its walls 
of figured white and crimson, and its 
ceiling studded with medallions of blue, 
red, and white, superbly gilt, is splendid 
in tiie extreme. The large mirrors, old 
china, stuffed birds, and curiosities of 
different kinds, add to the interest of the 
apartment. 

The varied gronps of visitors, English 
and foreign, were of themselves a source 
of gratification. Rank and fashion min- 
gled with the middle-classes, and intel- 
lect and knbwledge with those of more 
limited attainments. The easy self-po»- 
session of the nobility and gentry, the 
affected manners of some who would be 
great, and the timid glance and ill-a^ease 
deportment of some more modest per- 
sons^ unaccustomed to move amoi^ those 
above them .were very discernible. 

Ob a table, under a glass cover, stands 
a magnificent vase, or by whatever other 
name the ornament may be called, pre- 
sented hy the ladies of Ireland to the 
dowager duchess. From the player of 
the harp at the top to its very base it is 
of the most exquisite workmanship. 
Human figures, and animals of different 
kinds, in snlver and gold, with pendant 
ornaments, are profusely enriched with 
diamonds, amethysts, rubies, and pearls. 
The cost of this elegant offering, if we 
heard aright, was 14,000/. 

The vestibule, or reception-room, with 
its :marble pillars, brougnt by the duke's 
father from Italy; its antique figures, 
trophies of armour, helmets, shields and 
quivers in relief, highly gilt, on blue 
gtound compartments, edged with gold, 
and its costly roof, is extremely imposing 
and attractive. Let no one, in walking 
through these splendid apartments, in a 
churlish or repining spirit, envy their 
owner his possessions : *' The earth is 
the Lord's, and the Ailness thereof;" and 
he gives and withholds at his good plea- 
sure : ** A man's life consisteth not in 
the abundance of the things which he 
poMesseth," Luke xii. 16. 

A happy heart and mind content can throw 
An inward charm on every soene below, 
And make a peasant's cot and whitewash'd walls 
As bright and pleasant as these princely halls. 

But many as are the attractions of 
^yon-house, they equal not those of the 
conservatories, which are richly lux- 
uriant, and must have been costly in the 
extreme. Here the eye of the visitor is 
attracted, and his.heart delighted, with a 



splendid show of rare shrubs and flower?, 
native and foreign, and a perfect forest 
of tropical trees^ all in a thriving con- 
dition. 

The conservatories are approached 
from the house by gravel walks in ad- 
mirable order, firm and white, being 
covered with pounded cockle-shells; 
while lawns beautifully fresh and green, 
and noble cedars, throwing far and wide 
their enormous branches, give an air of 
breadth and grandeur to the place. The 
old mulberry-tree, seen from the front of 
the house, is supposed to be one of the 
earliest of the kind introduced into Eng- 
land. It has flourished some four hun- 
dred years and more. Laurels, rhodo- 
dendrons, and bays scent the atmosphere, 
and imposing banks, strown with huge 
stones and broken sculptured columns, 
rise on either hand, overshadowed with 
goodly trees, fern^ ivy, and field-flowers, 
intermingled with wild roses. 

The principal conservatory has a cen- 
tral, high, glass dome, with wings 
stretching out on each side, — a sort of 
miniature Crystal Palaee, — and in front of 
this is a large tank of the purest water, 
with dolphin fountain, together with beds 
of the richest flowers tastefully arranged, 
and gravel walks bounded with standard 
rose-trees, and other sweet-scented 
plants. 

On entering the conservatory, the 
visitor sees a beautiful marble figure, 
called " Repose;" and on leaving it an- 
other attracts his attention, called 
'* Action," in which a graceful youth is 
represented as about to throw a ball, that 
a fleet-footed dog may follow it. The 
orange-trees, with a fourfold crop upon 
their branches, the verdant leaves, the 
white blossoms, the green fruit, and the 
ripe yellow oranges, are fair to look upon. 
Hardly can anything in the form of 
flowers exceed in beauty the varied 
heaths; the splendid geraniums of all 
colours ; the elegant fuchsias, with their 
pendant tubes, ten or a dozen in a 
cluster ; the giant cactus tribe, with their 
large limbs; and the calceolitrias, with 
their soft, rich, velvet-like pouches, beam- 
ing and ahnost seeming to burn with in- 
tensity of colour, blotched with crimson, 
spotted with orange, and speckled with 
purple, blue, and green. 

Among the tropical plants are the 
papyrus antiquorumf from Egvpt; the 
encephalariui cmffrarumt the Indian mul- 
berry, the avocado pear, and the ffambu, 
or Malay apple. The bamboo and the 
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banana thoot up together, and the tower- 
ing palm, the plantain, with its leaf six 
feet long, and the date-tree, with its 
trunk a foot and a half in diameter, 
marked like the fruit of the pine-apple. 
Spice-trees fill the air with their grateful 
odour, the nutmeg, the clove, and the 
cinnamon ; and then there are the dios- 
pyros tapota, or pear of the gods ; the 
gamboge, from the East Indies; Eve's 
apple, from Ceylon ; the guava-tree, from 
the West Indies ; and beautiful speci- 
mens of plants, crimson and brown, and 
crimson and green, which grow wild in 
the East Indies. 

The stem of the poMsifiora princeps is 
rugged, threefold, and twisted a little like 
a rope, only much more loosely, having 
the thin smooth stem of another plant, 
not thicker than a quill> passing through 
its folds all the .way from the bottom to 
the top. While gazing on it, we ob- 
served a stream of small and very nimble 
ants ascending and descending the 
smooth stem of the thin plant ; but not 
one was to be seen on the threefold 
twisted stem of the passiflora. The in- 
stinct of these little creatures had led 
them to choose the easier and more 
direct way to the top, by the straight, 
smooth stem, rather than the harder and 
more circuitous course of the other 
stems. We watched them with interest 
and pleasure. Having pointed out this 
interesting little episode to a gentleman 
near, in five minutes afterwards we saw 
him surrounded by an attentive auditory, 
to whom he was eloquently imparting 
the information he had so recently ob- 
tained. 

A special conservatory, containing a 
large tank of tepid water, is appropriated 
to that singular aquatic plant the Victoria 
Regia, The flowers, some of which 
when fully expanded are a span across 
them, are of a pure waxy-looking white, 
the inner leaves beautifully tinged with 
carmine, and tipped with pale orange, 
with a bright orange centre. 

The enormous round green leaves of 
this plant, more than ^ve feet across, 
floating on the water and turning up 
about an inch or more of their thorny 
edges, have a strange and highly inter- 
esting appearance. They resemble pans, 
or flat platters; the under side of the 
leaf, which is purple, is veined, or divided 
into small cells; and one that we saw 
had, perhaps, as many as three hundred 
cells, or small tanks, from one to three 
inches long, partly filled with water. 



While sitting for a few minutes near 
the Ftctoria Begia, we were surrounded 
with a. party of French ladies and gentle- 
men, who were eloquently descanting on 
the wonders of Isleworth. After this, y^e 
fell in with an intelligent lady and her 
husband, who added much to our gratifi- 
cation ; for they had resided many years 
in Java, and appeared to be as familiar 
with tropical plants and flowers as we 
were with buttercups and daisies. 

We walked through the extensive 
grounds, visited the luxuriant display of 
American trees and plants, admired the 
large stem and yew-like leaf of the taai' 
odium distichum; and still more, the 
rough tall trunk of the populus nigra^ 
with its branches and large leaves clus- 
tering together at the top. Rhododen- 
drons, lilies of the valley, azalias, heaths, 
with wild geraniums, red and white fox- 
glove, bedecked our paths. 

We rambled in sweet seclusion by the 
winding water, rich with the lotus and 
other aquatic plants; now and then a 
moor*hen suddenly diving beneath their 
floating or sedgy leaves, while the lux- 
uriant trees, bending over the lake, 
bathed therein their waving branches ; 
and we sat on the seats, on the green 
sod, in the shade, enjoying the cool fir- 
scented breezes that were abroad. We 
had no exciting brass band to drive away 
the peaceful serenity of the scene, and 
the tranquil and grateful thoughts it 
awakened within us; but the winged 
songsters were holding a concert of their 
own, of a more congenial kind, and, in- 
fluenced by the vocal harmony around, 
fancy might easily have imagined that 
every British singing-bird had made 
Isleworth its home. The lark, the 
throstle, and the blackbird were excel- 
lent in their performances ; and the mys- 
terious melody of the cuckoo took us 
back again to our earlier days. 

In such moments as these, the heart 
does well to be grateful, and to offer up 
its ardent though inaudible homage to 
the great Giver of all good, — " the Lord 
God, merciful and gracious, longsuffering, 
and abundant in goodness and truth," 
Exod. xxxiv. 6. 

To Him be given, -while round the seasons roll, 
The hallelajahs of the heart and soul. 

We left Isleworth amid a group of e ra- 
tified visitors, who had, no doubt, like 
ourselves, passed a happy day in Syon- 
house and Gardens; and now, in the 
very spirit of sincerity and respect, we 
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offer our grateful acknowledgments to 
his grace the duke of Northumberland. 

G. M. 



POOE OLD CHUFFY, BY OLD HUMPHREY. 

There are times, but I question if then 
our minds are in the most amiable mood, 
when our conceptions become amplified, 
and when nothing will suit us that is not 
on a large scale. We are in love with 
the vast and sublime, and systems and 
suns, oceans and Andes are in unison 
with our expansive thoughts. Little man 
then thinks himself to be wonderfully 
great, and the pigmy in another's eyes 
becomes a giant in his own. There are 
other seasons when, less ambitious, we 
can be satisfied with lesser things. It is 
well, therefore, for us, that whether we 
turn to the heavens or the earth, the 
mountain or the mole- hill, the giant oak 
or a blade of grass, we are sure to find 
enough to awaken our wonder and call 
forth our thankfulness. 

If my reader knows aught of that love- 
able state of feeling when, come what 
will, we must make somebody or some* 
thing happy— when, had we no living 
creature wherewith to sympathise, we 
should gently pluck a primrose for our 
button-hole, or a violet for our bosom, he 
will be able to understand my present 
tone and temper in making a few re- 
marks on poor old Chufiy, my pet linnet. 

Why is it that so much cruelty and so 
little humanity is practised towards the 
lower creatures? One would think that 
their defenceless state would move every 
heart in their favour, and arm every hand 
in their defence ; but it is not so, for still 
the whole animal and feathered creation 
*'groaneth in pain together until now," 
on account of the hard-hearted inhu- 
manity of man. I could cry aloud in 
behalf of the thoughtlessly, wantonly, and 
wickedly tormented creatures, whose lives 
are needlessly rendered wretched. 

But perhaps it may be said, "You, 
who talk so glibly of kindness to dumb 



creatures, and prate with your pen so 
freely about humanity; you, to keep a 
bird pent up in a narrow cage!" lie 
was not, gentle reader; he was not 
always mine. I took the care of him for 
another, until he became legally, really 
and truly my own bird. He who left 
him with me would not take him away 
again, believing that he could not make 
bim so comfortable and happy as I did. 
And then, again, so far from being pent 



up in a narrow cage, he has the door of , 
his wiry habitation open almost the 
whole of the day when in the house, 
going out and in as he pleases, to say 
nothmg of the free revel which he now 
and then has, on the beds and gravel 
walks of the garden. If old Cbuffy could 
speak for himself, he would not complain 
of his master, I know : 

I love my bird, and ¥rhea I give 

His measure free 
Of meat and drink, I try to think 

That he loves me. 

I know Chuify must be ten or twelve 
years old, and for this very sufficient 
reason, that for so long a period he has 
been under my care. Twelve months 
ago, about the time when I sprained my 
ankle, one of his legs having caught in 
the wire of his cage, his thigh was put 
out of joint, so that we have been fellow- 
sufferers. You may be sure that I do 
not value him the less on this account. 
As he is now pecking at the mould of 
the flower-pot before me, I may as well 
draw his picture. 

When Old Chuffy was young, his plu- 
mage was ruddy ; but now it has lost 
much of its warmth of colouring. His 
back is light brown, mixed, blotched, 
mottled, or streaked (for I hardly know 
which), with darker brown. His breast 
and the quills of his wings are lighter ; 
his legs and claws of a flesh-colour, and 
when the sun shines on them they look 
transparent. One of his wings is a little 
rueful, for it does not sit close to his 
body, and his poor lame leg sticks out 
in a rather unsightly manner. Hardly 
has he any tail ; his blue beak is strong, 
short, pointed, and sharp ; and his eye is 
as black as ebony, and almost as bright 
as a diamond. 

Every one who keeps a bird will do 
well to store his memory with such cir- 
cumstances as are in his favour, that he 
may feel the more kindly towards him. 
1 remember reading in the natural his- 
tory of the linnet, that he, like the gold- 
finch, is the friend of the iarraer. ** We 
recollect," says Slaney, " one December, 
observing two large flocks of these birds 
of above two hundred each, frequenting^ 
for several days some turnip-fields, which 
were full of charlock, or chedlock, run to 
seed, and the ripe pods of which were 
just bursting to cast forth their grains. 
The linnets were indefatigably engaged 
in picking up the seeds of this trouble- 
some weed ; so that if each bird devoured 
only one hundred seeds daily, their 
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united forces destroyed each day forty 
thousand charlock seeds." Now, though 
Old Chufify is not actually rendering his 
services to any farmer, I consider myself 
hound to give him the full benefit of this 
recorded fact, being quite satisfied that 
were he at large, with the free use of his 
legs and wings, he would be as busy as 
the best of them among the charlocks. 

Though Old Chuffy seems to lead the 
life of a pensioner on my bounty, I feel 
quite sure that were I to keep a debtor 
and creditor account with him, the 
balance would be sadly against me. I 
give him rape, flax, and, now and then, a 
little hemp-seed ; and occasionally he 
has watercressi chickweed, and grounsel, 
besides water to drink and to wash in. 
He lives in his cage rent free, pays no 
taxes, and I charge him nothing for 
attendance. This is a tolerably fair 
statement of what X do for poor Old 
Chuffy. 

But does Chuffy do nothing for me? 
Oh yes, indeed he does. Why, the 
hupping about his cage is worth soma- 
thing; his very chirp is cheerfulness, 
and his song is melody. 

Old Chuffy gives me a useful lesson, 
and sets me an example of cheerfulness 
and thankfulness worth my closest imita- 
tion; for without hands, clothes, or 
books, pen, ink, or paper, he can be 
happy. He has neither a purse, nor a 

Socket to put it in, if he had one ; nor 
as he, as I have, the gift of speech, or 
the still greater gift of reason and under- 
standing ; and yet, gire him the range of 
a few flower-pots within doors, or bang 
him up in the sun without, and he will 
make th^ neighbourhood ring again with 
his note. 

Sometimes I talk jocosely to Chufify on 
this wise, fancifully putting such lan- 
guage into his mouth as I suppose he 
would use had he the gift of speech, and 
was conversing with me. 

" Chuffy," 1 say to him, " vou are not 
an eagle, winging your flight upwards 
towards the sun; but a poor caged Imnet 
with a lame leg, so you must not give 
yourself airs." 

Chuffy chirps his reply, which is to 
this effect : — ** I know that I am not an 
eagle; but if that is a fault, it is not 
mine ; and if I am a poor caged linnet, 
with a lame leg, I have more need of 
your pity than yomr reproach." 

This reply is just what it ought to be ; 
but Chuffy has not done with me yet, for 
he goes on thus with his chirping : 



** If I am not a king among birds, 
neither are you a king among meo. 
True my leg is lame, but yours is little 
better, — for a sad hobble you make of it, 
either when walking without a stick or 
with one. You can hardly, I think, 
blame me without reproaching yourself." 

Should my reader churlishly say that 
what I have written is trifling ; my reply 
is, that as nothing can be altogether 
trifling and unworthy which makes me 
feel more kindly to my poor injured and 
aged bird, and that may influence others 
to practise more humanity to theirs, it is 
my intention to amuse myself by still 
continuing these playful conversations 
with my feathered pet. I do not, how- 
ever, really believe that any reader is 
opposed to me, either as it regards my 
principle or my practice. Humanity is 
a precious jewel, which ought to be worn 
in every bosom ; nor are the lower crea- 
tures too insignificant to be treated with 
kindness. God careth for oxen; his 
tender mercies are over all his works, 
and without his permission not a sparrow 
falleth to the ground. 

While I am noting down these remarks 
Old Chuffy is sitting at the opened door 
of his cage, placed on the table before 
me, pulling away at a great bunch of 
grass, groundsel, and chickweed, so close 
to him that he seems to be almost in the 
middle of it. You should only see him 
when he has within his reach a piece of 
ric«-pudding, or the white of a boiled 
egg. Not an alderman ever feasted at 
the Mansion-house more luxuriously or 
more heartily than he. Say what you 
will, I believe that a linnet twelve years 
of age, and with a lame leg, could not he 
happier. 

I cannot but think that the feathered 
race have a world of happiness when 
abroad in summer time, of which one 
cooped up in a cage is altogether de- 
prived ; but Old Chuffy could never get 
his living now : a cat, a weasel, or a 
hawk would be sure to lay hold of him. 

Linnets are seen in the lanes and the 
fields; but they like better to frequent 
the wild broken ground of the common, 
and to get among the furze-bushes ; and 
if I thought that Chuffy could live there, 
and be happier than he is now, he should 
be among them to-morrow. 

Old Chuffy cannot talk like a human 
being, certainly ; but if he could, hardly 
would he be able more intelligibly to tell 
me, than he now does^ when he wants 
seed and water, or wishes to have bis 
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eage hung tip in the garden. Yesterdajr, 
when Ann, the housemaid, was playfully 
scolding him, and asking him if he were 
not ashamed of heing a bird, he hopped 
about on his perch, flapped his wings, 
and chirped aloud, as if he enjoyed the 
joke as much as she did. 

If, reader, you do not keep a bird, far 
be it from me to pursuade you to add to 
the great number of featnery captives 
already confined in their wiry prisons; 
but if you do keep a linnet, a canary, a 
goldfinch, or any other pet of the lower 
creatures, let me beseech you to treat 
him kindly, catering for him as well as 
you can, according to his instincts, his 
appetite, and his desires. Be assured 
that in the practice of humanity to him, 
you are educating yourself for kindly 
deeds to all around you. Oh that with a 
heart warmly beating with love for man- 
kind, and flowing over with humanity 
towards every creature that God has 
made, we were all humble and ardent 
followers of the Redeemer, reading his 
word, doing his will, spreading his praise, 
and living to his glory ! 



THE BENT OF GENIUS. 
FETER DE CORTONE, OR THE PAINTER. 

One fine bright morning, in the month 
of May, when all nature seemed to be 
awaking from her long winter sleep, a 
little shepherd-boy, of twelve years of 
age, abandoned the flock which had been 
entrusted to his care, and with a light 
heart and empty purse, set off for Flo- 
rence. Strange fancy this, for the poor 
child ; for he knew no one there, except 
one little boy, about his own age, nearly 
at poor, and who had set ofi* from the 
same village of Cortone. But here the 
similarity ended, — for the latter went to 
Florence to act as scullion in cardinal 
Sachitti's kitchen ; whilst our hero, Peter 
de Cortone, wap actuated by a more dig- 
nified and glorious ambition. He knew 
that in Florence there was an academy 
of the fine arts, and a school of painting ; 
and the shepherd- boy longed to be an 
artist. 

After wandering for some time about 
the town, Peter stopped at the entrance 
of the cardinal's palace, and perceiving 
that a very savoury smell issued from 
the region of the kitchen, he determined 
to wait patiently until the cardinal had 
dined, hoping that he might then be able 
(p see his friend Thomas* Uxb patienc9 



was necessary, for he had to wait a long 
time ; but at length the moment for the 
much-desired interview arrived. 

" I am glad to see you," said Thomas, 
kindly. How do you like Florence, and 
what are you going to do with yourself?" 

** I am going to become a painter." 

"A painter!" replied Thomas; "a 
painter! What nonsense; it would be 
much better for you to become a scullion, 
like me ; for in that case, there will be 
no fear of your starving, at all events." 

** And have you always plenty to eat V* 
timidly rejoined Peter. 

"Yes, indeed,'' said Thomas; "I 
might eat enough to make me unwell, 
every day in the year, if I chose." 

" In that case," said Peter, ** I can 
manage very well. You have too much 
to eat, and I have not enough ; so you 
may as well share with me, and we can 
live together." 

"With all my heart," replied his 
friend ; <* that's a capital plan." 

" / think it capital, at all events," said 
Peter, in great delight ; " and as I have 
not eaten anything to-day, we may as 
well begin this evening." 

" Very well," said Thomas ; and with- 
out further ado he made Peter climb up 
secretly to the garret, where he slept. 
He then offered him half his bed, and 
told him to sit down and rest, while he 
went to get some dinner for him. He 
soon returned, bringing the dinner with 
him. It was a long time since Peter had 
eaten such a good dinner, though he and 
his companion would both have felt 
happier nad it been given with the car- 
dinal's knowledge." 

"All I want now is to work," said 
Peter, thoughtfully. " I think I will 
commence with penciling." 

" But," said Thomas, "have you any 
money to buy pencils and paper?" 

" Money ! " said Peter, " no, indeed, I 
have not anything in the world ; but 
when I was setting out, I said to myself, 
'Thomas is a scullion, in the cardinal's 
palace, — so, of course, he has plenty of 
money ; and if he is rich, it is just the 
same as if I were rich myself." 

Thomas could not help being a little 
amused at this speech ; and replied, that 
as far as plenty to eat went, he certainly 
could give it to him ; but that as for 
money, he had none himself, and he 
would be obliged to work for three years 
longer before he got any wages, But 
Peter was determined to become a 
paintpr, so \\^ wpuld npt allf?^ tbii nf wf 
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to discourage him. The walls of the 
garret were white ; and Thomas gave 
him as much charcoal as he could use, to 
make sketches; so he hopefully set to 
work to draw charcoal designs on the 
walls. 

One day, however, Thomas brought 
him, in great triumph, a small sum of 
money, which had heen given him as a 
present. The kind-hearted boy rejoiced 
that he was at length able to procure 
paper and pencils for his friend. Wild 
with delight, Peter set off at break of 
day, every morning, to study the paint- 
ings in the various churches, as well as 
the public monuments, and lovely views 
in the neighbourhood of Florence. In 
the evenings, almost starving with hun- 
ger, but with his mind well stored with 
all be had seen, he retunied to the garret, 
where he always found his dinner ready. 

The youthful artist progressed rapidly ; 
and before long the charcoal sketches on 
the walls were replaced by more correct 
drawings, and Peter ornamented with 
more highly-finished designs the garret 
where the friendship of a child had pro- 
cured him a peaceful and happy asylum. 

One day, cardinal Sachitti, who was 
about to make some extensive alterations 
in his palace, visited, attended by his 
architect, the upper stories, which he had 
never before seen. In due course, he 
entered the scullion's garret. Peter had 
gone out; but the numerous drawings 
with which the room was decorated, bore 
witness to the talent and persevering 
industry of its occupier. The cardinal 
and the architect were both greatly struck 
by the merit of these drawings; and 
thinking that Thomas was their author, 
he ordered him to appear in his presence 
without delay, that he might congratulate 
him on his taste for the fine arts. When 
poor Thomas heard that the cardinal had 
gone up to his garret, and had seen what 
he called his friend's dauhs^ he was lite- 
rally dismayed. He made his appear- 
ance in fear, and the cardinal, who did 
not know that he had a companion living 
with him, said, " Thomas, I can no 
longer include you amongst the number 
of my scullions." Thomas, not under- 
standing the true import of these words, 
imagined that it was in anger that the 
cardinal was going to send him away; 
and thinking that his own livelihood, and 
that of Peter, would be compromised by 
this act of severity, he threw himself at 
the cardinal's feet, and said, whilst he 
wept bitterly, " Oh, mv lord, what will 



become of my poor friend Peter, if you 
send me away?" The cardinal could 
not understand what he meant by this, 
and desired him to explain himself; and 
then learning that the drawings were 
done by a poor little shiepherd-boy, whom 
Thomas had taken care of secretly, for 
two years, he laughed at the mistake he 
had made, and kindly pardoning Thomas, 
he desired him to bring Peter to him, 
when he returned in the evening. 

But evening came, and the young 
artist did not arrive at the palace as 
usual. The next day passed, and the 
next, then a week, then a fortnight, and 
still no tidings of Peter de Cortone, any- 
where in Florence. At length the car- 
dinal, who felt the most lively interest in 
the fate of the poor boy, discovered that 
for fifteen days the monks of a monastery 
at some distance from the town, had 
taken charge of a painter of fourteen 
years old, who had come to ask their per- 
mission to copy a painting of Raphael's, 
which was placed in the chapel belonging 
to their monastery. This child turned out 
to be Peter de Cortone. He was brought 
back to the cardinal, who received him 
most kindly, and placed him in the 
school of one of the first painters in 
Rome. 

Fifty years later, there were two old 
men, who lived together as brothers, in 
one of the most splendid private houses 
in Florence. It was said of one that '' he 
was the first painter of the age," and of 
the other, that " he would be held up as 
the model of a friend while the world 
lasted." Need we add that these two 
old men were Peter de Cortone and his 
friend Thomas? We must qualify this 
eulogium on Thomas, however, by re- 
minding youthful readers that honesty in 
little things is essential to the forma- 
tion of a proper character, and that con- 
cealment generally implies something 
wrong; while candour and openness 
lead to peace and security^ 

SEEDS AND THEIR FRUIT. 

Every gracious action is a seed of joy, 
and every sinful action the seed of an- 
guish and sorrow to the soul that soweth 
it. — Flavel, 

VANITY OF THE WORLD. 

I AM more and more convinced of this 
world's tastelessness and treachery — that 
it is with God alone that any satisfying 
converse is to be had. — Chalmers. 



RECOLLECTIONS OF 1 



T been eele- 

_ iless beauiy. 

It has oft awoke the (weet tones of 
poetry, and we know not, therefbre, how 
better lo introduce it to the notice of our 
readera, then ~ by quotins tome iinea 
wliicb one of oui most refined poets ba« 
penned upon it, bb seen during the 
glowing leaton of vintage : 



milng. o'trfla-ln( with Ibe gloiiou* ll^ht 
Thli nnble ampbltheaIR DC hlUi; 
Along ths iboiei. nmDng the lilllt '■ i> new 
ThBheyaw of iho vintage; oil abroafl, 



Com* Ihrouili tlie Leavn 
October, 1851. 



Liden «ltb grape*, and iropplog rojy wine." 

It is recorded by llie writer of the fore- 
going lines, that when he was rambling 
through one of the vineyards on the 
banks of Como, a gatherer espied hioi, 
who immediately sent her little son, a 
mere urchin, with a bunch of gtapH 
almost as large as bimself, for the 
stranger. The reader may easily con- 
ceive how refreshing such a gift must 
have been to the weary pedeatrian; and 
that the boon would be doubly welcome 
from the humane and kindly feeling! 
which pronipted the donor to present it. 

Lngo di Como ia forty miles in length, 
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and pTeaont* ■ nirface of a beautiful 
1 in lit' greenish blue tiut, leiembling the 
colour of the Rhine at SchaffhauBcn. It 
ii of a lerpentine ibape, therebj ofibrd- 
iog great variety of aeeliery. On itl 
bordetB, in the opening* at interrill, 
may be leen the Oberland Mountaliu of 
Switzerland, covered with mow, adding 
•xtreme beauty to the landtcane. The 
width of the lake ii nowhtte aboTe fouT 
mile*, while ila depth vRriet from forty 
to six hundred feet. It receive* the 
waten of the Upper Adda and other 



of the BUTTounding mountain*, by which 

it is expo*ed to ludden Bquall*, and the 

" irrent*, iti navig 

ling-vesilill: but aLssuierg 
very directttltl ttlth safety 
and expedition. The climate round the 
lake i* mild and heBlthfUl, excei)tlng it« 
more northerly part. Its banki^m 
formed of precipiton* montiUlili, ftbih 
two thousand to tbreS thousand feet high : 
in those part* whe^B portion* of (heni 
overhang the water, the effect i* grand 
in the extreme. In othet Jt^ei, par- 
tially covered with vegeUtioH, peeping 
between the foliage, may be seen hamlets, 
cottages, villas, chapels, of c8hvliht>. 
The eye rests on theea comparatively 
familiar objects with a feeling moi^'6 skin 
to that of every-day experience, and the 
mind is agreeably relieved of the over- 
powering effect of Bublimer scenes. 

The most beautiful and imposing view 
in the whole extent of the take is, un- 
doubtedly, at Bellagio, the south-western 
part ; the upper waters are there seen 
winding up as it were to the very foot 
of the higher chain of the Alps, and ter- 
minating within a short distance of the 
terrific pass of the Splugen, 

The adjoining town of Como is memo- 



younger. In front of the cathedral la a 
statue, with a baa-relief, alluding to his 
writings. The lake of Como, we may 
add before quitting it, is memorable in 
connexion with the life of Bonaparte, as 
having been the spot where, at the close 
of his first Itslian campaign, he, in com- 
pany with Josephine and his brilliant 
suite, gave himself Up to enjoyment aKel! 
the fatigues of war. In brilliant pomp 
the distinguished party soiled along 
its water* to the sound of sofl music, 
enjoying Italian luxury in Its highest 



The Lago di Ma^ore, or, a* it Is 

sometimes called, Locarno, is situated to 
the north of Italy, partly between Pied- 
mont and Lombardy, and within the 
Swiss Canton of Tessin. It is long and 
narrow, forty miles from north to south : 
in its widest part it measures six miles ; 
but its ordinary breadth u not more than 
from two to three miles. It may be con- 
sidered a* an expansion of the Ticino, 
which enters It at Its north and leaves it 
at its south eftbremity ; on its west lide it 
receives ^e ffatera of the Foce, and on 
Its east those of the Fresa, which flow 
fVom Ihi ~ " Lugano : it* depth 

Is verv lear green waters 

abound ^ 

The It 'es at Maggiore are 

rjchlv p wood, with occa- 

st<ftlal b] reveal picturesque 

crags, I rlth castles, and 

churches, or numerous villagea which 
iti^M mh^ the water's edge, present- 
ing lih attractive contrast to the bold 
grandeur of the dUtOut Alpine cbaio. 

Oft the west aide bf the bay, opposite 
to the fopath of the Fbce, are the Boro- 
ibpi\i fmm, mi in number, from 
which the Ittjte derives much of its cele- 
brity; the UAi Bella and the Isola 
Madre are thk taosl notable. They are 
small, and UHtll the middle of the aeven- 
tee|ith century were little more than bare 
rocks. Being the property, however, ol 
the celebrated St. Carlo Boromeo, they 
were converted by him Into a sort of 
Italian paradise. He bad them covered 
with earth, brought from the main land, 
had terraces constructed, furnished them 
with trees, statues, etc., built on tbem 
superb palaces, and thus transformed 
these rough hut beautiful islands into 
fairy regions. The taste displayed by 
him in their internal arran^emente has 
been questioned by some writers. Pope 
thus sneers at it ; 



So pltai 



loQk, behDlillhewiUI 



At one end of the lake, over the town 
of Arona, on a hill, stands the celebrated 
bronze statue of SL Carlo Borbmeo, 
seventy-five feet high, mounted on . a 
stone pedestal thirty-seven feet high: he 
is rrpreacntcd as lookine down upon and 
blessing the lake, which belongs to his 
family, who ere lords of the manor. 



LISTENING TO EVIL RBPOBTS,— THE OAllJBRA OBSOURA AT CLIFTON, S63 



It is scarcely possible to do jttstice to 
this beautiful lake. We are at & loss to 
know whether to admire most, the vine- 
yards which cover its bbrders, dt the 
thick forests of chesnut- trees — amongst 
the dazzling green of which peep fbrth 
hamlets of snowy whiteness ; — tne heights 
of St. Gothard that bound it on the east ; 
— the deep blue of its transparent waters, 
like a reflection of the clear sky above 
tiieih, and against which the white sum- 
mits of the Simplon aiid Monte Rosa are 
relieved with inexpressible beauty ;«M)r 
the gray mountains in the distance, with 
the shades of evening, perhaps, closing 
over them. The various objects improve 
each other by contrast; while the whole, 
whether at mid-day, or in the evening, 
or at night-fall, disposes us to consider it 
a matchless combination of the beautiful 
and the sublime. 

Isola Bella, one of the islaiids, is a 
mile in circumference ; but Isola Madre 
is by far the more beautiful : the latter, 
Carlo Boromeo made his residence. The 
gardener, however, is now its only in- 
habitant. The gardens here are more 
tastefully laid out than iti the Isola Bella. 
Shrubberies of rare plant?, and trees 
forming arches which disclose vistas 
giving views of the glassy lake, and the 
Tillages, and mountains beyond. The 
ascent to the house is by covered ter- 
races of brilliant-coloured flowers of ex- 
quisite perfume. The walls are adorned 
with orange and lemon-trees loaded with 
firuit, the odour of which fills the air. From 
the rocks on the margin of the water, 
below the terraces, zuccas, American 
trees, spring forth in full flower. Ame- 
rican aloes, also, whose blossoms rise to a 
height of forty feet, grow here. The 
house is surrounded by smooth sloping 
lawns, shaded by beautiful forest-trees, 
on whose boushs numerous pheasants 
are seen, and other birds of gay plumage. 
Amidst so much exquisite beaiity, how- 
ever, it is saddening to glance around 
and to remetnber the contrast which pre- 
vails between the natural and the spi- 
ritual aspects of the scene. Wherever 
the eye wanders, it beholds distrigts 
plunged in the lowest depths of Romish 
superstition. 



ON LISTENING TO EVIL REPORTS. 

The longer I live, the more I feel the 
importance of adhering to the rules 
which I have laid down for myself in 
relation to such matters:—!. To hear as 



little as pdsdble of what is to the preju- 
dice Of others. 2. To believe nothing of 
the kind till I am absolutely forced to it. 
3. Never to drink into the spirit of one 
who cii'cuUtes an ill report. 4. Always 
to moderate, as far as I can, the unkind- 
ness whiiih is expressed towards others. 
5. Always to believe that, if the other 
side #ere heard, a very different accoutit 
would be giteii of the matter. I con- 
sider love as wealth; and as I would 
resist a mlin who shotild come to rob my 
house, b6 woilld I a man who would 
weaken my regard for any human being. 
I consider, tooj thcit persons are ciist into 
different moulds ; and that to ask niyself, 
" What should / do in that petaon's situ- 
ation ? " is ndt a just mode of judging. I 
must not expect a man that is naturally 
cold and reserved to act as one that is 
naturally warm and afibctionate ; and I 
think it a great evil that people do not 
make more allowances for each other in 
this particular. I think religious people 
are toa little attetitive to these considera- 
tions ; and that it is not in reference to 
the ungodly world only that that passage 
is true, ''He that departeth from evil 
maketh himself a ptey;" but even in 
reference to professors also, amongst 
whom there is a sad proneness to listen 
to evil reports, and to believe the repre- 
sentations they hear, without giving the 
injured person any opportunity of rectify- 
ing their views, and defending his own 
character. The more prominent any 
man's character is, the more likely he is 
to suffer in this way ; there being in the 
heart of every man, unless greatly sub- 
dued by grace, a pleasure in hearing any- 
thing which may sink others to his 
level, or lower them in the estimation of 
the world. We seem to ourselves elevated 
in proportion as others are depressed, 
— Simeon, 



THE CAMERA OBSCURA AT CLIFTON. 

Among the many objects at Clifton, 
near Bristol, which instruct the curious 
or amuse the idle, there is no one more 
attractive than the camera obscura. This 
instrument is placed on the summit of a 
round tower, and from its elevated posi- 
tion on the cliff) commands withiii its 
radius of some tena of miles, a magni- 
ficent view ; embracing the distant hills 
of South Wales, the sea, the Severn, and 
the Avon winding immediately below. 
Ydii cati itlso see a wide extent of Gloti- 

2f2 
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cestersbire, some distant parts of Wilts 
and Somersetshire, and more near the 
town of Bristol, with its many towers 
and spires, masts of vessels and other 
evidences of busy life, as also the gay 
huildinss and gardens of Clifton itself. 

All mese are reflected within the area 
of the camera, with a minuteness and 
precision truly wonderful; for not a 
cloud flies along, casting its flitting sha- 
dows over the landscape, but its enect is 
at once transferred to the picture, and 
Nature, in all her varied and varying 
beauty, seenis concentrated in a focal 
point of one sublime transcript. 

But how many are there within its 
nearer and more immediate ran&;e, walk- 
ing, or sporting, or musing below, who 
are unconscious that their every move- 
ment is reflected on the table, and that 
many may be watching their slightest 
motion. When I was there, some chil- 
dren were engaged in their cheerful 
games in one part. In another, a youth 
and maiden were absorbed in earnest 
converse. Here in a secluded part some 
merry girls sportively played with each 
other, the more unreservedly as they 
thought themselves unseen; and there 
an idler strolled carelessly on, striking 
pebbles hither and thither with the end 
of his cane. No part seemed secluded 
from the eye of the spectator in the 
camera obscura ; no act of those passing 
to and fro beneath, however trining or 
thoughtless, serious or gay. Then again 
my eye was caught by the image of a 
rude boy, seizing a young girl, and 
dragging her to the edge of the cliff*, to 
frighten her with the giddy depth of the 
precipice below. 

The scene was most strange and 
startling. And such, methought, is the 
worldling's life: he trifles through ex- 
istence ; he saunters away day after day ; 
and, to kill time, will amuse himself with 
casting pebbles into a pond or the ocean. 
Perchance his eager hate or love hurries 
its object to the brink of ruin and de- 
struction. Yet how few are conscious 
or thoughtful that there is One above, 
whose ** eyes are upon the ways of man, 
and He seeth all his goings," Job 
xxxiv. 21 ; and that "the eyes of the 
Lord are in every place, beholding the 
evil and the good," Prov. xv. 3. 

_ J. L. D. 

WYCLIFFE'S EARLY LIFE. 

It is now generally admitted that to 
the little village of Wyclif, distant about 



six miles from the town of Richmond, in 
the county of York, belongs the distinc- 
tion of being the birth-place of the 
reformer. And if, as traaition afiirms, 
he was related to the family who claimed 
to be the lords of the manor and patrons 
of the rectory from the Conquest down to 
the beginning of the seventeenth century 
(when, by the marriage of the heiress, the 
property passed to a house of another 
name), we can at once perceive how he 
came to sustain the cognomen of De 
Wycliffe. Nothing was more common, 
from the Norman invasion, than for 
families to take an appellation derived 
from the place of their residence. The 
name of the reformer is certainly a local 
one, received, not from his parents, but 
from the parish in which he happened to 
be born. That no traces of intercourse 
between himself and his relatives should 
be found in his writings, may be ac- 
counted for from the fact that the family 
continuing firmly attached to the super- 
stitions and errors which he sought to 
destroy, refused to recognise, or at least 
to correspond with him, and that in the 
prosecution of his studies he was left to 
support himself by the application and 
employment of his own talents. 

Of his childhood we know nothing. 
Where or from whom he received the 
rudiments of his education — what were 
the earlier dispositions and tendencies of 
his mind — to what extent either his in- 
tellectual or moral character was deve- 
loped—or what indications there were of 
future pre-eminence, must all be passed 
over in silence. The fact that a star lies 
too far down in the field of space to come 
within the range of our own instrument, 
is no proof that it does not exist. And 
so the absence of all authentic record 
touching the early life and history of our 
reformer, does not in the least affect the 
conjecture and the probability that his 
younger years were marked by some out- 
comings of that intellectual might and 
mastery which rendered his subsequent 
course so conspicuous and so memorable. 
This is the more likely, inasmuch as the 
provisions for education were no longer 
confined to ecclesiastical and monastic 
establishments. Local schools had been 
set up in various parts of the kingdom, 
and extended from the towns even to the 
villages. Many of these schools were 
conducted with great ability, and by men 
of rare talents. In them were taught 
classics, mathematics, astronomy, beUeg 
leiires, and other branches of science. 
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Nor can we doubt that in one of these 
institutions, or in one of the seminaries 
connected with religious houses, Wycliffe 
received that education which quahfied 
him to enter the university of Oxford. 
He was first admitted, in the seventeenth 
year of his age, as a student at Queen's 
College ; but its recent foundation, and 
the incompleteness of its arrangements, 
failed to offer those advantages and faci- 
lities which were necessary to a mind so 
earnest as his in the pursuit of knowledge 
and the prosecution of study. Dissatisfied 
with its provisions, he very soon left it, 
and entered Merton College; in which, 
not many years prior to Wycliffe's re- 
sidence there, Bradwardine had delivered 
his famous lectures on the Cause of God, 
against Pelagius, and which, as a semi- 
nary of learning, was celebrated for many 
of the roost illustrious names in letters 
and in theology. 

Here he pursued his studies with un- 
wearied application* His enemies being 
witnesses, he was second to none in the 
domain of philosophy ; and in scholastic 
researches he was incomparable.* He 
undervalued no one branch of science. 
He no doubt had his predilections for 
one department of inquiry and of learn- 
ing above another, but all of them he 
deemed important. With the study of 
scholastic philosophy, he combined that 
of the civil and the canon law, and, as 
deserving of not less attention, the study 
of the municipal laws and customs of his 
own country. " The canons of the church 
were collected principally from the de- 
crees of the councils and of pontiffs, and 
found an authority, not purely ecclesi- 
astical, but one by which a multitude of 
causes, once pertaining solely to the 
magistrate, were at length attached to 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the Christian 
pastor. Hence a spirit of rivalry arose 
between the courts of princes and those 
of the bishops, such as in time rendered 
it a proverb, that to excel as a canonist 
required the learning of a civilian, the 
latter word being understood to denote 
the secular law as distinguished from the 
ecclesiastical. There were numerous pro- 
vincial and national customs opposed to 
that imperial system of legislation which 
had disappeared with the fall of the em- 
pire, ana to that dominion of canonical 



* " In philosophift nalli reputabatur lecun- 
duB : in scholasticis disciplinis incomparabilis." — 
Knighton « De Eventibus AngUae," col. 2644. This 
writer had an eqnal hatred of Wycliffe and his 
opinions. 



law which ecclesiastics had reared upon 
its ruins. This was considerably the case 
in England, and it ought not perhaps to 
excite surprise, that the ambition, aided 
by the pedantry of the times, should be 
found struggling to exclude the native 
jurisprudence from the class of liberal 
studies. But it appears that Wycliffe 
was net to be thus deterred from ascer- 
taining the merit of customs which had 
descended with the generations of his 
fatherland, nor at length from preferring 
them openly to the collections of Gratian, 
or the laws of the empire." • 

But whatever were the nearer or re- 
moter motives which influenced our re- 
former to take up these various branches 
of study, it cannot be denied that he 
made every acquisition subservient to the 
solemn functions of that office to which 
he had devoted his life. He was de- 
signed for the Christian ministry ; and to 
the writings of the early fathers he ap- 
plied himself with an energy and an earn- 
estness which nothing could exhaust. 
If among schoolmen Aristotle was ''the 
only safe guide to the meaning of Saint 
Paul," and if his philosophy was the only 
key by which the treasures of revealed 
theology could be unlocked, then Wycliffe 
soon possessed himself of this key. He 
committed to memory many of the more 
intricate portions of Aristotle, made him- 
self familiar with the earliest and most 
distinguished writers of the Christian 
church, and became the most eminent 
doctor in theology in those days. He 
availed himself of every known or ac- 
cessible means of widening the field of 
his knowledge, and of giving him a 
clearer insight into the deep things of 
God. His own university could boast of 
some of the most illustrious names in the 
sacred domain of theology. These stood 
high in his estimation, and their writings, 
in conjunction with those of Augustine 
and other distinguished fathers, chal- 
lenged his closer and more devout atten- 
tion. His intense application in this 
higher and more sacred department must 
be regarded as indicating his supreme 
Uve of truth. It is not affirmed that he 
always reached his object, but it was the 
goal to which he pressed forward — the 
mighty prize whicn he had set before 
him. 

As might be expected, he turned with 
intense interest to the study of the in- 
spired writings. For some ages the Bible 

* Vaughan's "Life of Wycliffe," vol. I. pp. 244, 
245. 
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had been all but a sealed book. The 
authority of the church still forbade any 
appeal to the Scriptures. Tbe student of 
the sacred text came under the ban and 
proscription of the scholastic philosophy. 
The compilations of men were in higher 
repute tnan the teachings of Christ 
and his apostles. The reader of Peter 
Lombard might assure himself of a will- 
ing audience, while the more scriptural 
teacher would be rejected and treated 
with indifference. That illustrious friar 
of the thirteenth century, Roger Bacon, 
tells us, ''The graduate who reads or 
keeps to tbe text of Scripture is com- 
pelled to give way to the reader of the 
sentences, who everywhere enjoys honour 
and precedence. He who reads the sen- 
tences has the choice of his hour, and 
ample entertainment among the religious 
orders. He who reads the Bible is des- 
titute of these advantages, and sues, like 
a mendicant, to the reader of the sen- 
tences, for the use of such hours as it 
may please him to grant. He who reads 
the sums of Divinity is everywhere 
allowed to hold disputations, and is vene- 
rated as master ; he who only reads the 
text is not permitted to dispute at all, 
which is absurd."* With this testimony 
before us, it must be acknowledged, that 
'' the Biblical method of instruction was 
trampled under foot by the overbearing 
authority of irrefragable and seraphic 
doctors. And yet, in this state of the 
public mind it was that Wycliffe ventured 
to associate the study of the Scriptures 
with the keenest pursuit of the scholastic 
metaphysics, and to assign to the Bible 
the full supremacy which belongs to it, 
as disclosing to us the way, the truth, 
and the life."f His powers of debate in 
the spholastic exercises or public disputa- 
tions were indeed unrivalled — perhaps 
almost more than human ; but bis pro- 
ficiency in the science of theology chal- 
lenges our highest admiration. In the 
writings of the schoolmen, he was careful 
to distinguish between truth and error, 
and to separate the precious from tbe 
vile. Following the advice of some of 
the better and more enlightened teachers, 
to lay aside philosophical abstraction and 
subtlety, and derive the sublime science 
of salvation from the Holy Scriptures 
with that purity and simplicity with 
which it was there delivered by the in- 
spired writers, the reformer endeavoured 

* Mosheim'B " Ecclesiastical History," vol. iii. 
t Le Bas' "Life of Wycliffe," p. 78. 



to restore the ancient practice of lectur * 
ing on morals and tneology from tbe 
book itself. This was a line of action 
which called for no ordinary courage. 
While he could compete with any of bis 
fellows in metaphysics and philosophy, 
he far surpassed them all in biblical sci- 
ence ; so that, while one was renowned 
for bis profoundness, another for his per- 
spicuousness, a third for all that was 
venerable, and a fourth as the brightest 
light in a constellation that was all bril- 
liant — it remained to Wycliffe to receive 
the higher honour still of being the 
evangelic or gospel doctor. That which 
had excluded other men from the leading 
universities of Europe, won for him tbe 
most honourable title and the most en- 
viable which any mere man could wear. 
To be '* mighty in the Scriptures " was 
something which was deemed worthy of 
apostolic commendation; nor can it be 
doubted that his ardent attachment to 
the inspired writings placed our reformer 
in circumstances of peculiar difficulty and 
of imminent peril. 

We cannot suppose that so earnest and 
profound a student of God's word could 
be otherwise than personally and pow- 
erfully impressed with its momentous 
truth. This presupposes that be had 
experienced that great spiritual change 
which involves nothing less than the 
renovation of the whole man : " Except 
a man be born again, he cannot see the 
kingdom of God." " If any man be in 
Christ, he is a new creature ; old things 
are passed away; behold, al} things are 
become new." At what period, or through 
what instrumentality, tbis change was 
effected in Wycliffe, it is impossible now 
to determine ; but if the tree is to be 
judged by its fruit — if the life is to be 
taken as the index to tbe state of tbe 
heart, then there is evidence enough to 
satisfy us, that while the reformer was 
yet a student, he had the happy con- 
sciousness of his personal salvation. 
Scarcely had he more than reached his 
majority, when the most destructive pes- 
tilence in the annals of disease swept 
over Europe, and made the most fearful 
havoc in England. This was in the year 
1347. Its ravages were such as might 
well have awakened deep thought in tbe 
most listless and unconcerned. The mind 
of Wycliffe was touched to the very in- 
most; nor did his impressions fade away 
till he himself had done with time, and 
had passed into the unsuffering kingdom 
of God. 
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Happy had it been for England, h^d 
such a visitation left behind it those sahi- 
tary and saving results for which it was 
designed. No sooner, however, had the 
plague subsided, than society returned to 
its wonted apathy and irreligion. The 
places of those godly and devoted men 
who had fallen a sacrifice by their un- 
wearied attention to the interests of their 
flocks, were filled up by others who were 
grossly incompetent for the duties of any 
spiritual office. To chastise the vices of 
the clergy, among whom he conceived 
was the seat of that great national cala- 
mity which had passed over the land, and 
to awaken the people to the claims of 
true religion, Wyclifie penned ^ little 
tract, entitle^^ "The Last Age of the 
Church." It appeared in 1356, when he 
had just reached the thirty-second year 
of his age.* By many the pestilence 
had been regarded as a certain precursor 
of the final judgment; and, falling in 
with the popular apprehensiop, the re- 
former believed that the designs of God 
were hastening to an end, and that the 
close of the fourteenth century would 
bring with it the close of the world's his- 
tory. To this conjecture he w^s led by 
the predictions of an Italian ecclesiastic 
of tne name of Joachim, by certain 
cabalistic and scarcely intelligible com- 
putations, founded on the letters of the 
Hebrew and Latin alphabets, and by the 
notion that between the first and second 
advent of our Lord there were to be four 
periods of great tribulation in the history 
pf the church ; the first, pointing to the 
waste and wear of heathen pejrsecutions ; 
the second, to the spread and prevalence 
of open heresy ; the third, to the more 
glaring sin of simony, which made mer- 
chandise of God's church ; and the 
fourth, to the progress and ^nal triumph 
of Antichrist, as belonging, with the one 
preceding, more immediately to the four- 
teenth century. Hence the origin and 
the designation of his tract But though 
a genuine production of his pen, it adds 
little or nothing to his fame. Its chief 
value is in letting us know how he 
viewed the events which were then pass- 
ing over England, the st^te of society, 
the prospects of the churchy and the in- 
terests of God's truth. 

With his mind so impressed with the 
corruptions of the church, and the vices 

* This tract was flret printed in the year 1840, 
from a manuscript in the Dublin UniTersity 
Library, and published under the editorship of 
James Hentham Todd, d.d., Fellow of Trinity 
College. 



of society in general, we may well con- 
ceive that as a reformer he se|^ himself no 
common task. Difficulties and dangers 
prowd^d upon his path) but, i^othing in- 
timidated by the one, he never gfew pal^ 
in the presence of the other. He was 
braced lor action ; and with his soni aU 
on fire, he challenged every opposipg 
force. Conscious of his infellectiial migbj;, 
and with the shield of faith over him, )ie 
was prepared to grapple with the sturdiest 
and the strongest of the enemy. To 
check the evils of the time, he was in- 
creasingly diligent in the dissemination 
of the truths of Christianity, ^nd more 
than ever earnest in pressing home its 
claims and obligations. As ian author, 
he disappears for a time from our view. 
He withdrew but to prepare and equip 
himself for future service. The soul has 
its periods of exhaustion, and therefore 
must have its seasons of refreshment and 
invigoration. There are times when it is 
wise and profitable to withdraw from the 
busiest scenes and the holiest activity, 
and be alone. The Saviour often wept 
apart. He withdrew even from the 
closer circles and nearer fellowship of his 
chosen ones, and sought seclusion and 
separation. And no man has ever done 
anything great in God's church, who has 
not nurtured his faith and piety in deep 
retirement. It was not that Wyclifie had 
no felt or full idea of the claims of his 
age, that he now paused in his course. 
Lij^e a man that steps backward to acce- 
lerate the spring and augment the bound 
of his next leap, he turned aside to gather 
strength, and brace up his spirit for 
something more resolute and more 
daring. Being a man of faith, he was a 
man of purpose ; and to effect his pur- 
pos0, he threw himself on the resources 
of infinite wisdom and love. He was in 
communion with God, and believing that 
he was moving in harmony with his will, 
he challenged every opposing force. — 
From ** Wycliffe and his Times,'* published 
hf the Religious Tract Society, 



A PEEP AT MANCHESTER AND ITS 
MANUFACTURES.— No. III. 

We will begin the present paper with 
a disquisition, — nay, really this is too 
portentous ! — well then, with a few dot- 
tings, if you please, on art in general. 
For you must know, reader, we have 
accomplished a metempsychosis since our 
last ; we are no longer going to grovel 
like a reptile among raw cotton and gray 
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calicoes, but have assumed vines, and 
intend soaring a little among the fascina- 
tions of designs and colour. We have 
drudged among the useful, let us now 
ascend to the beautiful. 

It must be confessed that this is a 
rather heroic proem to a few paragraphs on 
calico-printing, and yet it does not re- 

Suire much to see that the subject 
emands it. In fact, we have to settle a 
Tery important principle, which some 
may even now-a-days be disposed to dis- 
pute. It is not difficult, for instance, to 
imagine the inquiry — " Why do we want 
such things as design and colour at all ? " 
" What," one may ask, *' is clothing for? 
•—is it not just to cover our bodies, and 
.protect them from the inclemencies of 
the weather ? " And having received an 
affirmative reply to this question, he 
might triumphantly proceed — *'And will 
not this gray unbleached cloth do as well 
for this purpose as yonder pictured spe- 
cimen ? Why should some hundreds of 
thousands of capital be expended, and 
some tens of thousands of labourers be 
employed in covering this honest self- 
coloured fabric with such fanciful but 
useless hues?" To such and many simi- 
lar questions the reply is just this, and no 
more, that we have tastes which require 
to be propitiated, as well as a reason 
whose province it is to guide us. The 
Creator, in his wisdom, has endowed us 
with thefaculties of imagination and fancy, 
as well as memory and judgment ; he has 
made us accessible to poetry as well as 
logic, and fitted us to luxuriate in art as 
well as to explore the mysteries of science. 
He has made the world not simply useful 
but lovely; he has thrown matter into 
the most exquisite forms, and flung over 
the whole a mantle of the richest colours. 
Herein lies our permission, not to abuse 
the principles of taste as applied to life, 
for the abuse of everything is sinful ; but 
gratefully to acknowledge and conform 
to tbem. And may we not dimly discern 
in this arrangement something better 
still ? may we not discover in it a striking 
harmony with religion, which, though it 
confers upon us the highest temporal and 
spiritual good, consists in the spontaneous, 
disinterested, and affectionate surrender 
of the heart to God, as the greatest and 
most glorious of all beings? But we 
must not forget that the foundation of 
our story is gray calico, and our first 
object is to show how it is made white. 
There is, however, a preliminary process 
when it first comes from the loom ; a 



sbort woolly nap is found upon the sur- 
face, which it IS necessary to remove. 
This end is gained by passing the cloth 
very rapidly over a cylinder made almost 
red-hot. If the cloth were suffered to 
rest on the cylinder for an instant, it 
would ignite ; but the extreme quickness 
of the motion prevents this, — the heat 
merely removes the superfluous nap, 
leaving the surface smooth and bare. 
After undergoing this process, tbe cloth 
is ready for bleaching. The object of 
this^ is, as we have said, to change the 
colour, and to destroy any particles -of 
oily and animal matter which may adhere 
to it. Formerly bleaching was carried 
on in connexion with calico-printing, but 
it is now a separate branch of business 
The old method of bleaching consisted 
in steeping the cloth in a succession of 
alkaline leys, or solutions of potash, and 
in subsequently exposing it to the solar 
rays. This was a very long and trouble- 
some process, occasioning great loss of 
time, and consequently considerable delay 
in the returns of capital. Cotton goods, 
which required from four to six applica- 
tions of alkali, occupied as many weeks 
in bleaching, while linens, which required 
not less than from twelve to twenty 
applications, were scarcely brought into 
a marketable state in less than six 
months. Moreover, operations could be 
carried on only during the summer 
months, and then only during an advan- 
tageous state of the weather. On this 
department of the cotton-trade science 
has conferred some of its richest gifts. 
The honour of discovering an altogether 
new mode must be ascribed to M. 
Berthollet, of Paris, and for its inamedi- 
ate and successful introduction into this 
country we are indebted to Thomas 
Henry, f r.s.,— one of the most distin- 
guished men that Manchester has pro- 
duced. The discovery is based on the 
properties of chlorine, or oxy muriate gas, 
and by its assistance a process which 
once occupied six weeks may be per- 
formed in twelve hours, and that at all 
seasons of the year. 

When the cloth has been otherwise 
prepared for printing, it is necessary to 
submit it to a final preparatory process, 
in order to fix and give brilliancy to the 
colours. This is e&cted by steeping it 
in a chemical solution which has an affi- 
nity both with the material and also with 
the particular colours which are intended 
to be employed. These solutions are 
called in general "mordants," or in 
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Saxon, " biters," from their acrid pro- 
perties. A common one is made of 
alum. The liquor is placed in a large 
tank, through which the cloth is con- 
ducted on a series of rollers. On leaving 
the tank, it is hung up to dry, and is then 
ready for the printing-machine. 

Before contemplating this, the prin- 
cipal step in the manufacture, it will be 
proper to advert for a moment to two 
kinared arts of considerable interest and 
importance. The first of these is techni- 
cally termed "pattern- designing," and 
employs a large number of the more 
skilful artisans. It consists in tracing on 
card-paper the device intended for the 
cloth, — so much of it as will present the 
entire pattern; the whole being appro- 
priately coloured, and finished with the 
greatest care. This department of labour 
is over-crowded, and consequently wages 
are low ; yet a really good workman will 
earn from 3/. to 5/. per week. The de- 
sign, when finished, is the property of the 
artist or his employer, and may be pro- 
tected from piracy by registration. This 
safeguard, however, is not often needed. 
Other manufacturers have no opportunity 
of seeing the pattern till the goods are 
ready for the market ; and before they 
can get it copied and engraved, and their 
goods ready for sale, fashion changes or 
the season is over. A considerable trade 
is done in patterns alone; a large quan- 
tity, though less than formerly, is im- 
ported from France. In this department 
the bulk of our artisans are attaining 
more facility and skill. Many of the 
apprentices in Manchester, for example, 
spend their days in the workshop, and 
their evenings at the School of Design. 

Engraving is an art of very great im- 
portance in connexion with the recent 
growth of calico-printing. Formerly the 
mode of printing potteries on the cloth 
was by wooden blocks, about a foot long. 
At thisperiodjthe trade of "block-cutting" 
occupied the same position in relation to 
calico-printing as the art of engraving 
does now. Even this rudimental method 
underwent several successive improve- 
ments ; at first, the pattern was cut or 
chiselled in the wood, which was of a 
very hard nature ; then it was formed in 
the block by insertions of copper wire ; 
finally the entire design was first cast in 
metaf, like stereotyped plates in letter- 
prets, and then fastened to the surface of 
the block. Now, however, the entire 
system of block-printing is superseded by 
the use of machinery and copper rollers. 



which enable a man and a boy to perform 
.as much work as was formerly done by 
a hundred and fifty men. The poor 
block-cutters and block-printers, like the 
hand-loom weavers, have been reduced 
to great distress ; most have been ab- 
sorbed in other trades, and the few that 
remain are employed, though at a very 
reduced rate of wages, on those kinds of 
goods (chiefly mousselines de lain and 
paramattas, mixtures of worsted and cot- 
ton) which, on account of their elasticitj'^, 
are unfit for the action of the machine. 

Extensive improvements have been 
made in the art of engraving since its 
first application to the purposes of calico- 
printing. Formerly the engraver, re- 
ceiving the pattern from the hands of the 
designer, transferred it to the copper by 
a slow manual process ; now the lines on 
the copper are cut by means of a dia- 
mond, which moves rapidly and with the 
utmost precision across the surface ; and 
the pattern being first wrought in steel, 
is then transferred by pressure to the 
comparatively soft copper. It is only 
just to add, that we are indebted for the 
invention of printing by means of cylin- 
ders to a Scotchman, named Bell, who 
brought it into use as early as 1785. It 
was first practised by the Messrs. Livesey, 
of Preston. The mode of transferring 
patterns from a steel cylinder to a copper 
one was discovered by Mr. Lockett, of 
Manchester,-— whose son, we believe, is 
now at the head of one of the largest 
engraving firms of that city. Among 
later obligations, let us not, however, for- 
get OUT earliest. It is to the Protestant 
refugees who, at the close of the seven- 
teenth century, were expelled from their 
native land by the bigoted revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes, to whom we are 
indebted for those ingenious labours 
which rendered calico - printing indi- 
genous to the British soil. 

Having now disposed of these prelir 
minary matters, which were necessary to 
a correct apprehension of the subject, we 
will introduce the reader to the final 
process — that in which the pattern, hav- 
ing been successively designed and en~ 
graved, is transferred to the cloth. We 
will select for illustration a machine of 
the most novel construction, which is 
able to lay on eight colours at once. We 
suppose that the piece of cloth about to 
be printed is intended to receive a pat- 
tern containing this number of colours. 
The machine is fitted to receive eight 
cylindrical rollers, on each of which a 
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separate portion of the pattern, that, 
namely, which is to he printed off in the 
same colour, is engraved. In hlock- 
printing the piece of cloth is laid smooth 
along a table of considerable length, and 
the workman moves the block succes- 
sively from one end to the other, going 
over the whole piece once with a dinerent 
block for each distinct colour, — a slow 
and laborious procedure. All this is 
done by a single revolution of the ma- 
chine, we first cylinder impressing one 
portion of the pattern, say tne stem of a 
sprig of woodbine, with its^ appropriate 
colouring ; the next cylinder adds some 
portion of the leaves, perhaps in deep 

treen, the next adds the rest m a lighter 
ue, while buds and flowers in a variety 
of tints will proceed from the others. It 
is evident that one cylinder must be 
made to correspond to another with 
marvellous accuracy, and that the pro- 
gress of the cloth is exceedingly regular, 
since the smallest deviation would da* 
mage the pattern, and spoil the whole 
piece. The method of laying the colour- 
ing on the cylinder previous to the im- 
pression is very ingenious. Close to each 
there is placed a wooden roller of rather 
larger size, covered with a kind of baize, 
and revolving so as to take up at every 
revolution a quantity of colour from a 
box which is fixed beneath. This cylin- 
der, thus covered with the colouring 
matter, moves in contact with the en- 
graved roller, to which a proper portion 
of the mixture adheres, all tne lines of 
the engraving being filled, and the 
smooth surfaces cleaned by means of an 
accurately-adjusted steel blade, called 
"the doctor." The cloth to be printed 
is then closely passed against tne en- 
graved cylinder, and at once receives 
the impression. 

The machine of which we give this 
description is constructed on a new prin- 
ciple. Its chief peculiarity consists in 
its being worked, not by a shaft proceed- 
ing from the main engine, but by an 
engine appropriated to itself, which is 
made to occupy a small space under- 
neath. It is tnought that this arrange- 
ment will be more economical, as well as 
capable of securing greater speed. One 
such machine could print off four pieces 
a minute, — each piece measuring more 
than thirty yards, and each receiving 
eight distinct impressions for every re- 
petition of the pattern, the whole requir- 
ing the services of no more than on^ 
man and one boy to superintend it. The 



ordinary rate of printing would not ex- 
ceed one piece per minute ; but the 
quantity wnich can be produced must, at 
tne most moderate rate and speed, be 
prodigious. Some establishments turn 
out as much as eighteen or twenty thou- 
sand pieces per week. When we re- 
member the large number of print-works 
in operation, the amount of their joint 
production is very great ; but the world 
IS large, and with all mankind for her 
customers, there is no fear of our raising 
a superabundant supply. 

Let us now glance for a moment at 
the whole of the processes through which 
the cotton passes, on its way from the 
fields of Georgia to the world's wardrobe, 
and pause before one of their obvious 
results. Who can fail to perceive that 
one chief effect of the alliance which has 
taken place during the present century 
between science and manufactures, is a 
large increase in the number of comforts 
accessible to the millions. Articles which 
were formerly found only in the habita- 
tions of the wealthy, are now brought 
within the reach of all classes. It is now 
impossible to distinguish the social rank 
to which a man belongs by the coat he 
wears. The mechanic who doffs his 
working clothes when the hours of toil 
are over, and puts on his Sunday attire, 
is scarce distinguishable from an indi- 
vidual who holds millions in his purse. 
Any poor woman can now purchase for 
half-a-crown a dress which, fifty years 
ago, would have cost eight times that 
suip. The cotton-grower, the merchant, 
the spinner, the weaver, the bleacher, the 
pattern-designer, the engraver, the printer, 
with some millions of capital and thou- 
sands of hands, are all put in requisition 
for her, and she has been able to pur- 
chase the substantial result of their 
labours for thirty pence! To what is 
this owing ? It is obvious. Under God, 
it is owing to skill and science, as dis- 
played in mechanical inventions. We 
say "under God," — for it is the same 
hand that blesses us through "fruitful 
seasons," and the genius of man. The 
works we see around us are not our own. 
On looking at the wondrous achieve- 
ments of science and industry with which 
we are surrounded, we may well, with 
fervent devotion, raise our non nobis, — 
" Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us ; but 
unto thy name give glory I " D. 
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WILFULNESS; OR, THE ROASTED 
TURKEY. 

A SKETCH FOR FAMILIES. 

A LIVELY sketch is sometimes more 
effective than a grave discourse, in laying 
bare an evil practice. We propose in 
the following paper to hold up the mirror 
to such families as have not yet learned 
the constraining influence of the prin- 
ciple of love in their domestic arrange- 
ments. 

Difficult would it be to decide which 
of the two courses had been the more 
productive of good — the one of setting 
forth examples of wisdom and virtue to 
be imitated ; or the other, of holding up 
illustrations of folly and vice to be shun- 
ned. Each course has its especial ad- 
vantages, and one is frequently influ- 
ential when the other would have little 
power. Having made these remarks, 
which we think are not unworthy the 
reader's attention, we shall, without fur- 
ther prelude, introduce to his notice Mr. 
Silvester Hutchens and the lady who, 
some fifteen or twenty years bacK, con- 
sented, at his earnest request, to share 
with him his meal-barrel and his cruise, 
his enjoyments and his cares. 

Mr. Hutchens is a Londoner ; of which 
circumstance he is not a little proud. He 
was born4n London, bred in London, 
what property he possesses was acquired 
in London, and it was in the great city 
that he committed, as he oftentimes says, 
one of the greatest errors of his life — that 
of marrying a wife. As, however, this 
observation is made to his acquaintance 
in the presence of Mrs. Hutchens, it is 
generally regarded as no more than an 
expression of sportive raillery, and rather 
in favour of the lady than otherwise ; so 
that the reply on the part of his acquaint- 
ance usually is, '* Ay, ay ! Mr. Hutchens, 
you know that you are a happy man." 
Were they called upon to prove this 
happiness, and also to make it apparent 
that Mrs. Hutchens was the source of it, 
some difficulties would undoubtedly pre- 
sent themselves. Whatever degree of 
truth the expression may contain, it cer- 
tainly does not come up to the high 
standard of being ** the truth, and no- 
thing but the truth." 

Mr. Hutchens has a will of his own ; 
it is his favourite hobby, and many men 
ride one of the same kind, to be con- 
sidered among his male acquaintance as 
the complete and undisputed master of 
his own house. In asserting, establish- 



ing, and maintaining this principle, be is 
as arbitrary as a Persian despot : there 
is no appeal from his inexorable deter- 
mination. So long as they are alone, 
Mr. Hutchens will permit his partner to 
take the lead in many things ; but if ever 
she assumes to strive for the mastery, 
especially when any one is present, he is 
as unmanageable as a whirlwind. 

But if Mr. Hutchens is in some points 
of character extremely wilful, the same 
remark may be said with equal pro- 
priety of Mrs. Hutchens. Like her nus- 
band, she is emulous of power, and 
equally bent on preserving it. While 
Mr. Hutchens is boasting and vapouring 
among men, Mrs. Hutchens takes espe- 
cial care to let it be known to her female 
friends, that she is the real ruler. In 
this unamiable struggle for pre-eminence 
their lives are passing away. 

At no great distance from the dwell- 
ing of Mr. Hutchens live Mr. and Mrs. 
Hawker, and the two families are not 
unfrequently together. Mr. Hutchens 
likes Mr. Hawker because he is always 
for keeping wives in subjection, and Mrs. 
Hutchens has a strong leaning towards 
Mrs. Hawker, as she greatly assists her 
in retaining her domestic power. 

One day, Mr. Hutchens purposing to 
invite his neighbours, the Hawkers, to 
dinner, sent home a very fine turkey. 
He had made up his mind to have this 
turkey boiled; but being much more 
alive to his wife's wilfulness than to his 
own, and anticipating, from experience, 
that she would throw some impediment 
in the way of his wishes, he went to her 
quite in the imperative mood, when the 
following dialogue took place : 

" I shall call on my neighbour Hawker 
in the course of the day, and ask him 
and his wife to dine with us on Monday ; 
and mind, I will have that turkey boiled." 

** 1 think, Mr. Hutchens, that before 
asking your neighbours, you might make 
the inquiry whether it suited the con- 
venience of your wife. However, I shall 
make no opposition to their coming ; but 
as to having the turkey boiled, that is 
quite out of the question." 

** When I say a thing, Mrs. Hutchens, 
I mean it ; and I said that I would have 
the turkey boiled." 

"Again and again, Mr. Hutchens, 
have you heard me say that 

' A turkey boil'd 
Is a turkey spoil'd.'" 

" I have certainly heard you say many 
silly things, Mrs. Hutchens ] but whether 
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the turkey is spoiled or not, I am deter- 
mined it shall De boiled." 

Here Mrs. Hutchens, being well aware 
tbat further opposition was usele>s, walked 
away, muttering no very charitable re- 
marks about unreasonable, wilful, and 
obstinate husbands. 

Our reader may now possibly suppose 
that the struggle for power here ended ; 
that Mr. Hutchens had won his battle, 
and tbat his lady had been defeated : but 
such a supposition would only prove his 
total ignorance of the character of Mrs. 
Hutchens. Not an hour had elapsed 
before that lady, availing herself of a 
private interview with Mrs. Hawker, had 
prepared her to help on her design ; for, 
come what would, she was determined 
the turkey should be roasted. 

** How are you, neighbour?" said Mr. 
Hutchens, when he made his call on Mr. 
Hawker; *' I want you and Mrs. Hawker 
to dine with us on Monday, and we will 
put you down to as fine a boiled turkey 
as ever was set on a table." 

" Thank you," replied Mr. Hawker, 
who was on quite familiar terms with his 
neighbour; '* thank you. I should have 
preferred it roasted ; but no doubt it will 
be very good any how." 

"If 1 had known you would have 
liked it better roasted, it should have 
been roasted ; and, for the matter of that, 
it is not too 'late now. What do you say, 
Mrs. Hawker; which way should you 
like it ? " 

'*That can be of very Utile conse- 
quence," replied Mrs. Hawker; "for if 
Mrs. Hutchens has made her arrange- 
ments to have the turkey boiled, she will 
hardly allow you to have it roasted." 

" I don't see that at all," said Mr. 
Hawker. " Mr. Hutchens can surely 
have it cooked just which way he pleases ; 
at least I know that I would." 

" Perhaps not," said Mrs. Hawker, 
with a toss; "but however kind may be 
Mr. Hutchens*8 intention, I know that 
Mrs. Hawker will not allow it You 
will see on Monday that I am right ; for 
assuredly there will be a boiled turkey on 
the table." 

Very littio more was said ; but the 
mind of Mr. Hutchens was made up. He 
was determined that both Mr. and Mrs. 
Hawker should see that he, and not Mrs. 
Hutchens, was master. When, on his 
return home, Mrs. Hutchens, who was 
talking to the cook, heard the footsteps 
of her husband in the hall, she raised her 
voice, that he might hear her, "Mr. 



Hutchens, cook, has requested me to 
have the turkey boiled, when our friends 
come on Monday. I should not at all 
wonder if he altered his mind, he is so 
whimsicH; but let him say what he will, 
I am determined, now, that boiled it 
shall be." 

" What is that you are so determined 
upon?" asked Mr. Hutchens, growing 
warm as he spoke. 

" Oh ! you are there, are you ? I was 
merely giving my orders to the cook, Mr. 
Hutchens." 

"Then you will please to give her 
orders of a different sort, for I have 
altered my mind, and on Monday the 
turkey shall be roasted." 

" Roasted ! Why, is it not enough to 
drive a wife crazy to go on at this rate ? 
Did you not say that you were deter> 
mined it should be boiled ? Mr. Hutchens, 
I must let you see that I have a will of 
my own, and that I will not be trifled 
with in this way. You must make the 
best now of your boiled turkey." 

" But I say again, that I will not have 
it boiled, Mrs. Hutchens; and in this 
house I will be master." 

"I well know that if you take any- 
thing into your head, however unreason- 
able it may be, you will persist in it, if it 
be only to occasion me trouble, and mor- 
tify me." 

Saying this, with well-feigned disap- 
pointment and vexation, Mrs. Hutchens 
flounced into the parlour, leaving her 
husband, as he supposed, the undisputed 
master of the field. 

Monday came, Mr. and Mrs. Hawker 
came too ; and when they sat down to 
dinner, and the dish- covers were re- 
moved, a roasted turkey smoked upon 
the table. Mr. Hutchens gave an em- 
phatic " Hem I " to his neighbour, as 
much as to say, " We lords of the crea- 
tion are not to be conquered by our silly 
wives;" while Mrs. Hutchens's equally 
significant smile at Mrs. Hawker, plainly 
said, "We wives can do just what we 
like with our boasting, dictatorial, obsti- 
nate husbands." 

In this manner Mr. and Mrs. Hutchens, 
and many other wedded pairs besides 
them, deceive themselves into a belief 
that they are gaining an advantage over 
each other, while all the time they are 
really losing what is worth much more 
than the poor paltry pre-eminence they 
so ardently desire. A little love and 
mutual consideration in the married life 
has more real influence than either wil- 
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fulness or deceit, and principle secures in 
the end more solid advantages than the 
shrewdest policy. Mr. Hutchens, with 
all his boasted power, is but a puppet in 
the hands of his wife ; and Mrs. sutchens, 
with all her deceitful ingenuity, is de- 
spised^ if not hated, by her husband. 
"Wives, submit yourselves unto your 
own husbands, as it is fit in the Lord. 
Husbands, love your wives, and be not 
bitter against them," Col. iii. 18, 19. 
Were these affectionate injunctions of the 
apostle more attended to by married 
people than they are, though there might 
be among them less striving for the 
mastery, there would, undoubtedly, be 
ten times more peace, affection, content, 
thankfulness, and praise. G. M. 



A MEMORABLE PASSAGE IN SCOTTISH 
HISTORY. 

In the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, a Scotchman, of the name of 
Faterson, clever and well-educated, went 
on some kind of mission to the western 
world, and there concocted a scheme for 
planting a colony on the isthmus of 
Darien, and making it the focus of com- 
merce between the eastern and the west- 
ern hemispheres. He came home, and 
offered his project successively to Eng- 
land, to Holland, to Hamburg, and to 
Brandenburg, but met only indifference 
and opposition. He next offered it to 
his native country, — then one of the 
poorest and least commercial in the 
world; and in order to make it accept- 
able to her, he interwove with it a pro- 
ject for creating a Scottish trade to 
Africa and India, of kindred character to 
that of the Indian companies of England 
and Holland. 

The moment was most critical. The 
tumults of the wars of " the Covenant" 
had just subsided into the doubtful calm 
of the Revolution. The whole nation 
was sullen and irritated. They thought 
themselves wronged and degraded, but 
had no common notion of the source of 
their calamities. They were a chaos of 
parties, — each with its own passion about 
injuries and redresses; and agreed in 
little except fiery discontent and aimless 
aspiration. A few of the religious had 
been frenzied by persecution into extra- 
vagant convictions as to the power which 
they ought to wield in civil things. Far 
more of the religious were deluded by the 
establishment of public peace to imagine 



that they ought to make the most of their 
altered circumstances, in order to retrieve 
their worldly losses. Pretenders to reli- 
gion, who had hitherto been forced to 
take a side by the mere whirl of parties, 
now felt themselves happily rid of the 
commotion, and were naturally ready for 
anything of a public-spirited character 
which might next suck them into its vor- 
tex. The Jacobites lay weltering in the 
heat of exploded plots and of violent ani- 
mosities, and would gladly catch at any 
scheme which could sooth their sores or 
re-inspire their hopes. And the great 
multitude of the vain and reckless, the 
selfish and avaricious, who lived for 
nothing but the unblushing gratification 
of whatever desires might come upper- 
most, had a thousand grudges about the 
recent changes in society, and about the 
efflux of fashion and wealth and enter- 
prise toward London, and had been 
always ready, and were now readier than 
ever, to raise a rabble-cry for any change 
or any movement which could afford 
vent for the grosser emotions of man's 
depraved nature. 

The nation was thus in a mood of 
awful fitness to be tempted to evil. It 
no doubt still comprised many who 
walked with God, and felt profound need 
for distrusting themselves, and looking 
vigilantly around them ; but, as a whple, 
it was exactly in that thankless, queru- 
lous, greedy, self-adulating state which 
throws the heart of either man or people 
most widely open to the ingress of 
demons. Paterson's project, viewed apart 
from its commercial imprudence, was 
not in itself bad, but, on the contrary, 
belonged to a perfectly proper class of 
speculations ; yet it needed only a touch 
or two of the chemistry of earthliness to 
be transmuted into a temptation and a 
wickedness. And as soon as it was 
made public, the most subtle and good- 
looking of all the tempting demons — he 
who glitters from end to end in scales of 
silver and gold, and who rather charms 
men to destroy themselves than attacks 
them as a direct destroyer — went among 
the people along with it, and represented 
it as an easy means of becoming rich and 
happy. And multitudes instantly ac- 
cepted the delusion. Some persons in 
almost every party, and very many or 
nearly all in several, went at once into 
rapture with his guile. They forgot 
both caution and prayerfulness, and 
thought only of getting money and mag- 
nificence. A passion for aggrandize- 
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ment came down apon them like a wbirl- 
wind, and lifted them away to mid-air ill 
folly, and speedily streWed theiti over the 
land in desolation. Seldom, on so large a 
scale, has the solemn Scripture been veri- 
fied, "They that will be rich fall into 
temptation and a snare, and into many 
foolish and hurtfbl lusts, which drown 
men in destrnction and perdition." 

In the summer of 1695, a company to 
trade with America and Africa, and to 
plant colonies and build forts, was sanc- 
tioned by the Scottish parliament and 
chartered bjr the Crown. A subscription 
was immediately opened to colonize 
Darien ; and tradesimen, merchants, land- 
owners, noblemen, and all the royal 
burghs, hastened to subscribe. Multi- 
tudes who had money poured it out to 
the last coin, and matiy who had property 
sold it off, and contributed tne pro- 
ceeds. Young ladies launched oiit their 
fortunes; widows negotiated their join- 
tures ; and beardless lads and gtay- 
headed men went a woolgathering to- 
gether in the general mania. Almost 
in an instant about one-half of all the 
money in Scotland at that time was sub- 
scribed ; and though that sum amounted 
to only 400,000/., the contribution of ii 
from such deep general poverty was all 
the more woncierful. Even foreign par- 
ties who had rejected Paterson's offeir 
when it was made to themselves, now fell 
suddenly in love with it ; and in a few 
days the people of London subscribed 
300,0001. towards it, and the people of 
Holland and Hamburgh, 200,000/. 

Opposition soon arose from English 
merchants, from t)atch merchants, and 
from the English parliament. The king 
cooled, and the English and foreign sub- 
scribers repented and withdrew. But the 
Scotch were not daunted, and the com- 
pany went vigorously on. Plans for the 
colony were matured ; ships were pur- 
chased or built ; stores of provisions and 
arms and merchandise were provided; 
and about twelve hundred colonists, in- 
cluding not a few of station and fame, 
were definitely engaged. New difficul- 
ties arose, and old ones increased. A 
severe dearth set in ; much money was 
drained away in the purchase of foreign 
com; and the indifference of the king 
and the English court rose rapidly to red- 
hot hostility. Still the Company relaxed 
hot an effort, but went steadily and zeal- 
ously on with their preparations, — adopt- 
ing precautions, indeed, and doing ail 
they could to disarm opposition dr defeat 



it, yet abating not an atoih of either their 
schemes or their hopes. 

On the 26th of July, 1698, a fleet of 
five frigates, of from thirty-six to sixty 
gUns, equipped with all sorts of things 
which coula be thought necessary or 
desirable, was ready tb sail from Leith. 
Abbut three hundred gentlemen and nine 
hundred peasants — most of the latter 
hardy highlanders — were on board as 
accepted colonists ; and many other per- 
sons, chiefly seamen and soldiers, who 
had ofibred their services and been re- 
fused, lay ensconced beneath the decks, 
or clung t^nadously to thfe ropes and 
timbers, earnestly wishful to go without 
engagemetit or reward. Vast crowds 
poured down from Edinburgh and the 
surrounding country, fever-hot with the 
general enthusiasm, and determined at 
least to enjoy the spectacle of the em- 
barkation. And at last the fleet weighed 
anchor, amid shouts of sympathy, and 
then made a prosperous voyage of two 
iiionths to its destination. 

The cdlonistfii purchased lands fi'om the 
native princes, and sent messages of 
amity to the hearest Spanish governors. 
They formed d harbour, constructed de- 
fences, proclaimed the place a free port, 
and sent home most flattering accounts 
of their prospects, feverything for a time 
seemed to promise thettl prosperity. But 
soon a thunder-clotid came over their 
hopes ; and suddenly it discharged upon 
them terrors in torrents. Their sup- 
plies of food became exhausted. Their 
gentlemen could not work, and their 
peasants sank down in languor. Their 
merchandise proved useless. A vessel 
on the Way to them with provisions from 
home was burned at sea. The English, in 
the colbnies of the West Indies and of 
the American continent, denounced them 
as interlopers, and would not admit them 
to a market dr to any negotiation. And 
the Spaniards, so far from reciprocating 
their friendship, made a military attack 
on their settlement, and seized bne of 
their ships. The colonists felt over- 
whelmed, and speedily began to die ofl 
in starvation, disease, and despair. Only 
eight months after they landed, such of 
them as still survived, now a small, 
sickly, famishing remnant, bade farewell 
to their enterprise, and re-embarked for 
Scotland: and even a large portion of 
these either died at sea, or were trea- 
cherously captured in ports at which they 
touched in quest of btead. 

Thfe directors at hbnife, ignorant of 
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their calamities, and in spite of renewed 
discouriagem^nts from the English cburt 
and from the continent, got up and 
despatched a second expedition. This 
was fully more numerous than the first, 
hut was also more hurriedly prepared 
and kss suitably equipped ; and it sailed 
away to greater disasters. A large por- 
tion of the men in it, comprising all in 
one of the ships, and a good many in the 
others, were lost at sea; and the rest 
reached Darien in broken health and at 
different times, and no sooner set foot on 
land than they were appalled to despera- 
tion. They round all the place a ruin, 
and had a miserably small modicum of 
supplies, and could find neither encou- 
ragement to remain nor adequate meaiis 
to return. They felt forced to try some- 
thing, — were it ofaly with the view of 
forgetting their misery ; and while a few 
tried the only thing which could bring 
them real relief, — ^put a special, earnest, 
importuniog confidence in the all -wise 
God, — the great majority broke loose 
from moral restraint, and leaped head- 
long into wickedness. Four ministers, 
who had been sent out by the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland, 
to ** take charge of the souls of the 
colony," were obliged to say, in their 
ofiicial l-eport, "There have abounded 
and do still remain among us such abo- 
minations, notwithstanding all the means 
used to restrain and suppress them, as 
the merest heathens from the light of 
nature do abhor, — such as atheistical 
swearing and cursing, brutish drunken- 
ness, detestable lying and prevaricating, 
obscene and filthy talking, mocking of 
godliness, yea, and among too many of 
the meaner sort, both thieving and pilfer- 
ing, besides sabbath-breaking, contempt 
of all gospel ordinances, etc., which are 
stumbling to the very Indians, oppro- 
brious to the Christian name, ana re- 
proachful to the church and nation to 
which we belong. Amon? those that 
are free of these gross scandalous abomi- 
nations, the far greater part among us 
have little of the spiritual heart-exer- 
cising sense of religion and the power of 
godliness ; many are grossly ignorant of 
the principles of religion ; and among 
the more knowing, hypocrisy, formality, 
impenitency, unbelief, indifferency, se- 
curity, omission of prayer, neglecting the 
great salvation, slighting of Christ offered 
in the gospel, and other spiritual sins do 
lamentably prevail." A people so wicked, 
if they had obtained the wealth which 



thfty went to look for, would onlv have 
used it to "pierce themselves through 
with many sorrows ;" and though Darien 
had been a paradise, they would have 
been as fiercely tortured in it by the fires 
within themselves as though it had been 
a pandemonium. 

A third expedition, still ignorant of the 
real state of things, speedily followed the 
second. It wis small, and consisted 
principlilly of martial highlahders, utidet 
the leading of captdin Campbell. That 
gentleman was what the world c^lls a 
hero, and arrived at a moment when the 
sin-sick colonists were glad of his assist- 
ance. A strong Spanish force had en- 
camped ilgainst them; Und captain Camp- 
bell made resistance, day after day, and 
week after week, till most of his officers 
were dead, and all his supplies of water 
and athmuniiion were expended. The 
colonists then surrendered, but were 
allowed to go free, and to take their per- 
sonal property with them ; and being for 
the most pairt sick or very feeble, were 
assisted to their ships by the generosity 
of their victors. Sciarcely any of them, 
however, escaped capture or shipwreck 
or death at sea ; and, indeed, not more 
than about thirty persons in all the many 
hundreds of the three expeditions ever 
again set foot on their native land. 

When news arrived in Scotland Of the 
failure of the first expedition, the whole 
nation was indignant; and when news 
arrived of the failure of the second and 
the third, great multitudes burst into 
tumult, and even the quietest and most 
considerate were strucK with awe. A 
large proportion of families mourned the 
loss of relatives ; thousands who had been 
in affluence found themselves beggared ; 
the very poor were suddenly and rudely 
awakened from dreams of prosperity; 
and all classes whatever anticipated a 
general bankruptcy and desolating fa- 
mines. Nor had many persons the saga- 
city to impute any part of the disasters 
to their own folly ; but most blindly and 
impetuously charged the whole upon the 
obstructors of the expeditions, and par- 
ticularly upon the English court and the 
king. The worst passions of the human 
heart were rapidly stirred into fury, and 
went over the country like a hurricane ; 
and had they not beeii passions alone, 
without countenance or aid ftom dny 
kind of principle, or from any specific 
demand for redress or privilege, they 
would probably have kindled a civil war, 
and might have drenched the country 
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with blood. How loudly does tbe moral 
of all this little piece of history echo our 
Lord's admonition — ''Take heed and 
beware of covetousness 1 '* 

THE TRACTS IN SEASON. 

Thb following deeply-interesting fact 
may well serve to encourage the hearts 
of tract distributors, and to cheer them in 
their works of faith and labour of love. 

During the past winter, a poor family, 
consisting .of father, mother, and eight 
children, mostly young, was brought into 
great difficulty from want of employ- 
ment. The woman was a kind and 
thoughtful mother, and felt keenly when 
she distributed to her little ones their 
scanty provision of food, lest they should 
not have enough. For herself she cared 
little ; but she could not bear the thought 
that her children should want bread. 
Every day the prospect of the future was 
more clouded, and her own heart more 
saddened. Alas, for her I she knew not 
Him " who feedeth the hungry,'' and 
who is " a Refuge for the oppressed ; a 
Refuge in time of trouble." She could 
read a little ; but the Bible was a neg- 
lected book. She had formerly gone 
to a Sunday-school ; but through the en- 
grossing cares of a family, its lessons of 
instruction had passed away from her 
memory. She knew there was " a God 
who judgeth in the earth ;" but instead 
of regarding his dispensations, although 
mysterious, to be just and good, and 
humbling herself beneath his rod, her 
spirit rose up in anger against his pro- 
vidence; she thought she was treated 
more harshly than sne deserved. In this 
state of mind she was an easy prey to the 
great adversary, who did not fail sorely 
to tempt her to evil. It was suggested 
to her that it was no sin to steal, if it 
were to save her children from want, and 
she thought she would steal if it should 
come to that ; but a little reflection con- 
vinced her this would not do. Then she 
determined to take her children to the 
door of the parish-officer, leave them 
there, and run away into the woods ; but 
here again, when she thought a little, her 
courage failed her. Now, when the 
enemy might seem to have gained some 
advantage over her, a more terrible 
assault awaited her : she was tempted to 
throw herself into tbe river that was at 
hand, and so end all her troubles ; and 
sad to tell, she lefb her home, and went 



and looked at it for that purpose, but a 
merciful band held her back. In this 
dreadful state of mind she went on some 
time, telling her sorrows to no one, but 
keeping them shut up in her own bosom ; 
and bitter indeed were the tears that she 
shed. Just now, as Providence would 
have it, a tract was put into her hand — 
it was one of the Monthly Messengers of 
the Tract Society, and was entitled, 
"What will make a Death-bed easy?" 
and sets forth, very plainly and forcibly, 
faith in Christ as the only way to do this. 
She was struck with the title of the tract, 
and read it, and thought of tbe dreadful 
act she was just on committing, and she 
read it over and over again. And as 
when "a certain man drew a bow at a 
venture, and smote the king of Israel 
between the joints of the harness," so the 
truth found its way to her heart, and she 
became greatly alarmed and distressed 
on account of her sins — especially that 
sin ; and as she read the words, " You, 
too, may soon be stretched upon a bed of 
death, a bed of pain and sorrow, from 
which no earthly power can save you ; 
nothing but faith in the Lord Jesus Christ 
can make it easy," she said to herself, 
" What a wretch am I ! — what will be- 
come of me? If I had died, I should 
have gone to bell ; and that is what I 
deserve." Now she was in a worse state 
of mind than before; but her distress 
was of a totally diffi^rent kind. It was 
no longer the sorrow of the world that 
" worketh death," but that godly sorrow 
that " worketh repentance to salvation." 
The sins of her whole life were now set 
before her ; and the recollection of her 
rebellion against God made her tremble. 
She wanted to pray, but she did not 
know how ; she thought a prayer from a 
book would not do, it was not her own, or 
would not be heard ; but then, poor igno- 
rant creature as she was, how could she 
make a prayer ? she had never prayed in 
her life ; so she knew not what to do, nor 
where to go for help. She was afraid to 
tell her husband, lest he should be angry, 
or perhaps think her mad. She could 
not speak to her neighbours about it; 
they were as ignorant and careless as she 
had been, and would only laugh at her. 
**0h!" said she, "if somebody would 
but come and pray with me, how glad I 
should be ;" and anxiously did she watch, 
hour after hour, every footstep to her 
cottage, hoping it might be some one 
who could tell her what she must do. 
{To be continued in our ne*i,) 
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THE DAWN OF DAY. 

MoiT of the Jewiaii prieils, irhe 
duty in the temple, resided in & building 
near the norih-west corner of the court 
of larael, called the fire-room. They 
rose early, and their first care was to 
bathe their whole bodies. Thi« being 
done, they ftwaited the coming of the 

Sreudent of the lots. On his arrival, he 
irected them to their difPeient duties. 
When the preparation! were made, one 
of Ihe prieata was instructed to go and 
■ee whether the time bad arrived for tlie 
offering of the daily sacrifice. Me went 
to the lop of the building, and when he 
saw the dawu of day, he would say, " It 
is day." The preiident then inquired, 
" li the heaven bright up to Hebron I " 
On being answered in the afflrmative, he 
ordered the Iamb to be brought. 

The daily sacrifice was very remark- 
able : " It was a Iamb without blemish, 
offered to Ood by fire, aa an atonement 
for sin ; one In the morning daily through 
the year, for the sina of the nation during 
the night, and another in the evening, 
for their siDi during the day. Before 
the act of aaerificine, the devoted victim 
bad the tins of the whole nation confeaaed 
over it, and the guilt ceremonially trans- 
ferred to the animal, by the reoreBenta' 
tivei of the people, choien and delegated 



their handa upon ii 
slain, and offered as a bamt-offering for 
them : meanwhile the congregation wor- 
shipped in the court, and the priests 
burned incenae on the golden alter, 
making supplication for the people." 
There were services of prayer and praise 
throughout all the land, to entreat that 
the services of those in attendance at 
Jeruialem might he accepted of Ood. 

Truly the Jewish worahippera watched 
for the dawn of day. Tlieira wasaiervica 
of shedowB of good things to come ; but 
with many the eye of faith was directed 
to the thing signified : " I shall see him," 
said BalaAm, " hut not now : I shall be- 
hold him, but not nigh : there shall come 
a Star out of Jacob," Num. ixiv. 17. In 
the prophetical era, this faint light gradu- 
ally increased, rising higher in brightness; 
a prelude of that which should be slill 
more grand and refulgent: "In those 
days came John the Baptist preaching in 
the wilderness of Judffia, and saying, . . . 
The kingdom oFheaven is at hand." The 
horizon IS tinged with light, and the monn- 
tain-topi are clothed with brightness: 
"Howbeantifu! upon themountaina are the 
feet of Him that bringeth good tidings." 
At length the Sun appears, and rises with 
majestic grandeur : " And, behold, thera 
wai a man in Jerusalem, whose name 
2o 
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was Simeon ; and the same was just and 
devout, waitiog for the Consolation of 

Israel And he came hy the Spirit 

into the temple : and when Iha narents 
hrought in the child Jesus, to 4q lor him 
after the custom of the lav^ tW took 
he him up in his arms, an4 massed God| 
and said, Lord» now lettes^ t)^<ni thy 
servant depart in peace, acofff fJiDf to thy 
word : for mine eyes have pee ^ tb|r «ir 
vation, which thou halt prenfMre4 )lBfore 
the face of all people ; a light |(t lighten 
the gentiles, and the glory of (hy people 
Israel." *' Behold the Li^iph pf God. 
which taketh away the sin gf M9 wprld.*^ 
« It is day ! " W- 



THE FRENCH BE^ARTM |ll|| P? f H9| 
GREAT EXHI^mbll, 

As every nAli^A M\A9H **» owa 
nationalities, ft would he unreasonahle 
to expect that England formed an excep- 
tion to the general rule. An American 
has far too high an opinion of his own 
country to imagine that she has a real 
rival. France, with sincerity, regards la 
grande nation as unequalled in the uni- 
verse, and Englisnmen are pot a yrhit 
hehind the inhapitants of otb^r countries 
in the estin^ation in which they hold 
their native land. We trust, however, 
that this fommoii pationalit^ will not 
prevent us from doing justice to our 
neighhours, i^ respect to the claims they 
set forth on our r^ard in the Great 
Ezhihitiop. 

So many are the excellences exhibited 
hy different countries in the Crystal 
Palace, that a spectator might well he 
pardoned, if, flivinff way to an honest 
admiration ana enthusiasm, he at differ- 
ent times awarded the pre-eminepce to 
different candidates. Let us turn, for a 
while, to the French department of the 
Great Exhibition. 

A paragraph in the << Times" runs 
thus:— "U is strictly true that we are 
indebted to France for the idea of the 
Great Exhibition ; at least for the larger 
development of the i4ea previous to that 
accomplished in Hyde-park. It is strictly 
true that we owe a great deal to the 
ardour with which France entered into 
the present competition, to her seleption 
of representatives, and, above all, to the 
splendour of her actual contributions. It 
is strictly true that, whatever n)ay be 
said of this or that section, the French is 
the most brilliant and attractive." 



This is high commendation, but not, 
perhaps, beyond what is consistent with 
truth. To judge of the inventive 
and productive power of Frenchmen by 
their implemenOi of agriculture, their 
clasp-knives at three cents a piece, and 
their maBlif<ietures of cheap and useful 
articles, would be hut to deceive our- 
selves) for these rather make manifest 
their weakness than their strength. It 
is in the higher departments of fanciful 
invention, in the ornamental and deco- 
rative, in richly-wrought furniture, in 
silks and velvets, in jewellery, hronze 
clocks, gilt ornaments of every descrip- 
tlqpi ind in luxuries of all kinds, that 
the ^IPHeft take the lead of us. Many a 
^^a^p eontest between France and Eng- 
land hw titken nlace with hlades and 
hiiyonelfi, it) whicn our own country has 
never been vl^Uog to confess herself 
ov^r-inatched I but in works purely of 
taste and elegant design she will do well, 
with a Kood grace, to allow her rival the 
pre-emmence. 

Go with us, reader, while under the 
animating influence of a recent visit we 
recall a few of the works of art which 
have arrested our attention in the French 
department. Look at those silks of 
Lyons* hanging down as it were from 
the very gaUery into the nave, with their 
tasteful designs and vivid colours. The 
flowers, figures, birds, unimals, vases, 
and ornaments that adorn them, astonish 
us with their glowing greens, and 'glo- 
rious blues, and pinks, and purples. 
Eegard those two pieces of tanestry, ex- 
quisitely beautiful, too perfectly picture- 
like net to be rather taken for the pro- 
duct of the pencil than that of the loom 
or the needle. 

If you are fond of jewels, move slowly 
as you pass, with the admiring throng, 
by those of the queen of Spain, exhi- 
bited by her Parisian jeweller. Hardly 
can fancy foriQ more brilliant or more 
tasteful ornaments; they take the lead 
in appearance, and leave the much- 
renowned koh-i-noor far behind. And 
look, too, with attentive eye on the costly 
contents of the compai^tment near them ; 
the ear-4^ops, decoratipns for the dress 
whielf may ne taken to pieces, and bril- 
liant bracelets. There- is a gem of ex- 
quisile werkpaapship there, Tn which a 
snake, of pale and copper-coloured gold| 
is seen nestling among green leaves ana 
flowers of sparaling d&monds. It abso<« 
lutely fascinates the ey^ of the ffaaer. 
In threading the ayenues of this inter- 
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eating pavt of the Bxhibition, we were 
pleasantly impeded l^ a throng of 9mil- 
tag charity-school girls, in tneir blue 
frocks, white caps and capes, blue 
ribands, and long yellow gloves; and 
then we fell in with cardinal Wiseman 
and an accompanying ecclesiastic. The 
cardinal was tall, and portly, and dig- 
nified. 

We might spend a day in examining 
the fabrigue de hronsie et d*Horhgerie, 
exhibited by LeroUe Frireu, Rue CkamsSe 
des Atinimes, No. 1, 6 Paris, and pause 
especially at the workmanship of a splen- 
did highly-^ilt time^ce, ornamented 
with figures m armour, of the most beau- 
tiful and elaborate workmanship, repr«h 
senting the conversion to the Christian 
religion of a Turkish chieftain. The 
armed Mohammedan is seemingly pe- 
rusing the Sacred Scriptures wiSi pro- 
found attention, while the Christian war- 
rior is earnestly pointing out a passage 
that is, as an arrow of conviction, to find 
its way to his heart. 

There is a piece of French carving, in 
the nave, of birds and flowers, that is 
worth going a long way ta see. The 
specimens of the oriental collection of 
books in vellum is. very costly, and the 
plates in the south gallery, from the 
" History of the Art of Painting," should 
be inspected by every one. The pro- 
fusion of painted fans, artificial flowers, 
silver plate, elegant furniture, splendid 
mirrors, and bijouterie of every kind, is 
bewildering to look at. Fancy and taste 
are all around. Michael and Satan, in 
the nave, attract much attention. The 
hunter about to give the death-blow to 
the stag, while the hound is holding him 
down, is a fine specimen of bronze cast- 
ing; and the furious onslaught on the 
poor beast, and the extremity of his dis- 
tress are strikingly set forth. 

There is almost always a crowd round 
that attractive group where the infant 
child tries to protect its dead mother 
against the attack of the crooks-billed 
eagle. The poor infant covering its life- 
less parent with a .branch, reminds the 
spectator of Robin Redbreast carefully 
covering the Babes of the Wood with 
l^ves, and it exdtes our strongest sym- 
pathy. No one, with a tender heart, 
could gaze on a real scene of this kind 
without intensity of grief. 

The i>ther two groups, one on each side 
the former, are scarcely less entitled to 
attention. In one, a large dog is pro- 
teotiDg a little child from an enormous 



snake ; and in the other, where the ser- 
pent lies dead, the grateful child is 
caressing his delighted benefactor, whose 
projecting tongue and panting figure suf- 
ficiently proclaim the desperate struggle 
that has taken place. 

The surgical instruments in the south 
gaUery, excellently manufactured, of 
every conceivable kind, with figures of 
human form to show their various appli- 
cation, are an exhibition of themselves ; 
and the muslins, shawk, velvets, em- 
brofdery, lace, and elegant Parisian 
dresses, with the gorgeous furniture be- 
low, services of plate, vases, lamps of the 
costliest kind, and ornaments in the pre- 
cious metals innumerable, must amount 
in value to an enormous sum. 

It appears wonderful to foreigners that 
property to such a vast amount as is 
amassed in the Crystal Palace should 
have so little visible protection, and yet 
be safe. ^<The people of other coun- 
tries," says a writer, *< cannot understand 
us ; and London, on the opening of the 
Great Exhibition, must have been more 
incomprehensible to them than ever. 
Our diflerence of action from that of 
others arises from our free institutions. 
In other countries, the military and the 
police, the mouchard and the tribunal, 
mterfere in the most innocent amuse- 
ments of the people, and keep up a con- 
tinual soreness and apprehension. Here 
we know nothing about any but the civil 
power, and of that only enough to crave 
Its aid if we stand in need of it. It can- 
not interfere with our actions or our 
opinions, unless we notoriously outrage 
good citizenship. It is a thing of our 
own creation. Our love of order, and 
sense of justice and propriety, all arise 
from being sensible of their advantages ; 
not from a compulsory observation of 
them, taking their value upon trust." 

As compared with French furniture, 
English furniture is plain. Magnificent 
as is the Kenilworth buffet, splendid as 
is the Taunton sideboard, and handsome 
as are the British beds and sofas, the 
French furniture, in taste, beauty, and 
elaborate decoration, assumes a loftier 
grade, and asserts a bolder claim to our 
approval. 

On the south-east side of the Crystal 
Palace are French carriages, of all kinds 
of elegant designs;* and among them a 
phaeton of rose-wood, with ivory mount- 
ings, of elaborate workmanship. There 
are also engines and machines, some of 
them of great size and excellent work- 
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manship, tucb ai the locomotive and the 
bydranuc engine, the ** Turbine." 

At the back of the spaee occupied by 
Italy are the united productions m 
France and her African colony Allien ; 
and here are found eastern embroidery, 
with the Arab saddle of Si-El-Bey Ben- 
BoinRas, with gold and silver em- 
broidered morocco covering, and all the 
equipment of a mounted Arab ; as well 
as raw produce of vegetable hair, cotton, 
wool, beautiifal wo^ tobacco, cigars, 
grass ropes, oils, seeds, grain, ooral, and 
marble, with a profusion of other things. 

Behind the united productions of 
France and Algiers are to be seen splen- 
did specimens of the carpets and tapes- 
tries of the Goberlins, some of them of 
exceedingly rich and elaborate designs. 
Perhaps tlM most arresting of the whole 
is that representing the destruction of the 
mamelttkes in Egypt, by the command 
of the paiha, Mehemet Ali, who, in his 
fierce resentment against them for their 
assumption of power, caused them to be 
treacherously and murderously destroyed. 
He invited uiem to witness the ceremony 
of making his son a general, and then 
ordered his military ruffians to fire on 
them. Inflexible determination is set 
f(Mrth in the coantenance of Mehemet, 
while his soldiers are pouring their de- 
structive voliies of musketry on the 
devoted nuimelukes. Sitting with his 
pipe in his hands, he is unmoved by the 
cries and the carnage around him. 

The specunens of Sevres china ex- 
hibited are beyond praise. The vases 
are elegant in shape and exquisite in 
decoration, and the porcelain paintings 
ivdm the olden masters are triumphs of 
art. A tasteful spectator may luxuriate 
by the hour in this department of the 
Great Exhibition, without being con- 
scious of the flight of time. The highly- 
finished ijortraits of the queen and prince 
Albert, in the nave of the Crystal 
Palace, and the equally excellent speci- 
mens here presented to his view, cannot 
fail to elevate the artists of France in his 
estimation. 

Truly tha mfluence of the Great Exhi- 
bition is grea^ and •< London at the head 
of the commercial world, is not mei«iy 
a contribi^r to the wealth of nations, it 
is a migh^ moral agent in preserving 
and extending the desire of peace among 
the more oiTiuxed nations. * Commerce,' 
says a clever writer, more than half a 
century ago> * is no other than die trafiic 
of two individuals nmltipUed on a scale 



of numbers ; and by the same rule that 
Nature int^ded the intereoorse of the 
two, she intended the intercourse of all. 
For this purpose she has distributed the 
materials of manufacture and commerce 
in various and distant nations; and as 
they cannot be procured by war so com- 
modiously as by commerce, she has ren* 
dered the latter the means of extirpating 
the former.' How much this truth seems 
on the point ofreaUtation ! and the me- 
tropolis of Encland the ajgent for the 
purpose I Of three—the richest, freest, 
and most powerful nations of the world 
— England and her kindred America are 
the most commercial. France, the third, 
has the same tendency, and never was 
war less probable than now between 
these three countries, the power of which 
united, either for good or evil, is a dicta- 
tion to the rest of the world." 

Regarding as we do the contributions 
of different nations, not only as elements 
of competition, but as oflSerings of good- 
will, we feel drawn, more or less, towards 
every contributing oouAtry that has en- 
tered the arena with our own in the 
friendly struggle for pre-eminence. 
France has w^ sustained herself in the 
kindly strife, and we delight to do her 
honour. May prosperity ever attend 
her, and may her parts be more than 
equalled by her principles and her piety ! 
BO that, knit together in the bonds of 
brotherhood, the two countries may, with 
mutual sincerity and seal, adopt the same 
motto, — '' Glory to God in the higheat, 
and on earth peace, good-will toward 
men," Lukeii. 14. 



" DOST THOU BELIEVE ON THE SON OP 

GOD?" 

(a question for all.) 

This question was addressed by the 
Lord Jesus to a young man whose eyei 
he had opened, and who had been cast 
out of the synagogue. We should have 
thought that his past affliction, his simple 
narrative, and the circumstances con- 
nected with his recovery, would have 
protected him from ecclesiastical cen- 
sure. But it was not so. The Jews had 
agreed to excommunicate all who should 
confess Christ, and he, having confessed 
him, was the object of their di^leasnre. 
''They cast him out ; " <*and when Jesus 
had found him, be said unto him. Dost 
thou believe on die Son of God?" John 
ix. 35. This is the question which we 
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now propose, in plain and familiaT lan- 
gaage, to consider and enforce. 

The question is not, Dost tbou believe 
the Bible to be the word of God? This, 
it is true, is a most important question, 
for we are commanded to give a reason 
of the hope that is within us, wilb meek- 
ness and fear, 1 Pet. iii. 15. The exter- 
nal and the internal proofs of the authen- 
ticity and divinity of the Holy Scriptures 
are numerous and conclusive, but we do 
not now propose to adduce them. Nei- 
ther is the question, Dost thou believe 
that Jeeus of Naeareth is the Messiah, 
whose day prophets foretokl, and of whose 
life, labours, and death apostles have 
written? But, **Dost thou believe en 
the Son of GodT^'-^U he the object of 
thy trust and confidence ? Art thou 
one of his believing disciples? The ques- 
tion is not about thought, or feeling, or 
conviction, but faith ; — not about reading 
or hearing, but about believing, and about 
that faith which works by love, purifies 
the heart, overcomes the world, and saves 
the soul. " God so loved the world, that 
be gave his only begotten Son, that who- 
soever believeth in him should not perish, 
but have everlasting life." 

What is it, then, for a sinner to " be- 
lieve on the Son of God ? " In answering 
this question we must be governed, not 
by the opinions or systems of erring men, 
but by ** the law and the testimony." 
Observe, faith is an act— -something done ; 
done, however, by the help of God's 
Holy Spirit ; it cannot be done without 
his assistance; and he is the source of 
the principle in which the act originates ; 
so that no glory can possibly accrue to 
the man who performs the act. But 
still believing is acting. When Jesus was 
asked, " What shall we do, that we mieht 
work the works of God ? " he replieu — 
** This is the work of God, that ye be- 
lieve on Him whom he hath sent," John 
vi. 28, 29. And John says, *<This is 
the commandment, that we should be- 
lieve on the name of his Son Jesus 
Chiist/' 1 John iii. 23. If love be an 
act, so is faith; it must be so, because 
he that believes, does what he is com- 
manded tft) do. And faith is an act which 
the entire man performs. For schools 
and colleges, where abstract truth is 
taught, terms romt be defined with great 
accuracy, otherwise the tutor may mis- 
lead, and the pupil may be bewildered* 
But to attain our present object, we must 
be child- like in our conceptions, and 
employ plain and popular language. 



Therefore we say that faith is not the act 
of the understanding alone, nor of the 
heart alone, but of the mind and of the 
affections in harmonious co-operation. 
But as the understanding cannot do the 
work of the heart, nor the heart the work 
of the mind, we must make such state- 
ments and give such explanations as the 
case may demand. 

He, then, that truly believes on the 
Son of God, we would observe, has felt 
his danger. He is a sinner, and he knows 
it. He is exposed to the wrath of God, 
which is to oe revealed against all un- 
godliness and unrighteousness of men, 
and he knows it. The Bible says that 
he is a sinner. The Holy Spirit has con- 
vinced him of sin. His faith is therefore 
matter of testimony and of consciousness. 
The law of God convicts and condemns 
him ; and his own conscience, now awake 
and faithful, convicts and condemns him 
too. 

Having felt his danger, he cordially 
acquiesces in the way of salvation. This 
is plainly revealed in the Bible. Jesus 
is the Way. His blood deanseth from all 
sin. He is a Refuge from the storm. 
Neither is there salvation in any other ; 
" for there is none other name under hea- 
ven given among men, whereby we must 
be saved." And of this, the man that 
believes on the Son of God, is intelli- 
eently persuaded. It is as plain to him 
that Christ is the Saviour, and the only 
Saviour, as that he is a sinner, and a 
great sinner. And being now convinced 
of his own personal delinquency, and of 
the ability of Christ to save him, he acts 
accordingly. He feels, he thinks, be 
purposes— but he acts. 

Take the following familiar illustration 
of our meaning :— Suppose a man to be 
livine in quietude and ease. He pursues 
the duties of the day, and retires to rest 
at night without fear. He has never had 
occasion to fear, for hitherto he has slept 
in peace. One night, however, danger 
overtakes him. He retires to rest as 
usual ; but in the middle of the night he 
is roused by the cry of <* Fire! fire ! " Half 
awake, he starts from his bed, and is told 
that in a very short time the flames will 
spread through his dwelling, and that he 
must leave the house or perish. Such is 
the report, and it is true, — the house is 
on fire. Now if, on being arouf>ed, he 
should be heedless of the rumour, shut 
the M^ndow, and lie down again; and 
were you asked to judge of his conduct, 
you would not only say that he was in- 
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fatuated, and was acting a suicidal part, 
but that he was an unbeliever. Had he 
believed the report, he would have acted 
upon it. His want of action proved his 
want of faith. 

The application of this supposahle case 
to man is easy and explanatory. He is 
a sinner, and sin is working out — secretly, 
it may be, but most certaimy — his eternal 
ruin. *'The soul that sinneth, it shall 
die " — die spiritually — die eternally ; and 
eternal deatn is hell. This is awful, in- 
disputable truth ; and the sinner that 
believes it, really and truly, will seek to 
be delivered from the doom that awaits 
him. He will not — ^he cannot — eat, 
drink, buy, and sell, as if all were well 
with his soul. Knowing that he deserves 
to die, and remembering that at any 
moment he may be cut down and cast 
away, he can no more be indifferent to 
his salvation than he could go to sleep 
knowing his house to be on fire. The 
very conviction that he is exposed to the 
wrath of God, which the Holy Spirit 
bath produced within him, will constrain 
him to seek deliverance from it. He 
will ^o to Jesus with a broken and a 
contrite heart ; he will seek forgiveness 
through his atoning blood ; he will pray 
for a new heart and a right spirit ; he 
will build all his hopes on the one foun- 
dation God has laid in Zion; he will 
renounce his own righteousness ; he will 
rest his appeals to the mercy of the Most 
High, on the mediation and intercession 
of the Lord Jesus ; and in his cross, and 
in that alone, will he hope and glory. 
This is his cry : 

" A gnilty, weak, and helpless worm. 
On thy kind arms I fall; 
Be thou my strength and righteousness, 
My Jesus, and my all." 

Now in all this we recognize action. 
To the jailor's question — " What must I 
do to be saved?" the apostles replied-— 
** Believe on the LcM-d Jesus Chnst, and 
thou shalt be saved." Faith in Jesus is 
the only method of salvation, and be- 
lieving in him, or upon him, is to trust 
him with all the mind, heart, and soul — 
to confide in him— to commit the soul to 
his saving grace and protecting care. 
Believing is not thinking or reasoning, 
but acting. There must be thought, un- 
derstanding, and judgment; but beyond 
this, there must be faith. The report 
brought to you, dear reader, in the gospel, 
and by those who preach the gospel, is 
about a gathering storm, about your ex- 
posure to that storm, about a refuge from 



it, and about your duty to flee to it, 
that you may be sheltered. All who 
believe this report — this record which 
God has given of his Son — flee to this 
refuge. Have you done this?' If not, 
you are an unbeliever — you have not 
believed on the Son of God ; you are in a 
state of condemnation ; the wrath of God 
abideth on you ; and if you die as you 
are, you will be lost for ever. Faith in 
Christ is believing or crediting what the 
Holy Scriptures say about him, and act- 
ing accordingly. 

Some years ago (to quote another fami- 
liar illustration)^ a large house was being 
erected in America. A pole, with a rope 
at the end of it, was put out at one of the 
windows. This rope became entangled, 
and a little boy was told to crawl along 
and re-adjust it. He obeyed the com- 
mand, and just as he had finished what 
he was about, he lost his balance and 
fell. In falling, however, he caught the 
rope, and there he was, suspended in the 
air. A perilous condition, indeed! One 
of the workmen below saw the lad's dan- 
ger, ran immediately to the spot, and 
told him to drop into his arms, and he 
would save him. He did so, and was 
saved. Beautiful illustration of faith in 
Christ ! The promise made to the boy 
was, I will save you, if you vnll fall 
into my arms. The boy felt his dan- 
ger, believed the promise, complied 
with the condition, and was saved. He 
credited all that the man said and pro- 
mised to do, and did what he was told 
to do. I can save you. Drop, and I toiU 
save you. Fall he did, and he found 
himself safe in the arms of his friend. 

Sinner, learn of this. You are, as it 
were, hanging over the pit of hell. Jesus 
sees your danger, and comes to save you. 
He tells you that, however guilty and 
depraved you are^ he can save you. He 
promises that, if you will commit your 
soul to him, he will save you. See ! be is 
near you with outstretched arms ; he 
intreats you — ^he persuades you to drop 
into them. How kind — ^how gracious! 
Sinner, do as he bids you, and life— 
everlasting life — will be your portion. 

Again we say, believing on the Son of 
God, is trusting to what he says, and 
acting upon it. And from this may be 
inferred the importance of faith. It can- 
not be dispensed with, nor can anything 
else be substituted for it. Under no cir- 
cumstances can faith in Christ be super- 
seded. Read the Bible, attend the house 
of prayer, make a profession of religion. 
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—it is &11 in vain without faith in " the 
Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin 
of the world." Faith is absolutely and 
universally necessary, — as necessary in 
England as in India— in the palace of 
royalty as in the cottage of penury^ — for 
the moral and amiable as for the licentious 
and sceptical. Faith in Christ is the 
hinge on which the hope of the soul's 
salvation turns. Eeader, ponder this 
solemnly and devoutly. 

Does not the Bible teach the doctrine 
of future punishment? It does. There 
is a hell — a place of torment prepared 
for the devil and his angels, and into it 
all those of mankind will be cast who 
live and die in sin. The Bible says dis- 
tinctly and frequently that there is a hell. 
On no subject is it more explicit. " The 
wicked shall be turned into hell, with all 
the nations that forget God." •' These 
shall go away into everlasting punish- 
ment." " Where theit worm dieth not, 
and the fire is not quenched." " Mur- 
derers, whoremongers, sorcerers, idola- 
ters, and all liars, shall have their part in 
the lake which burneth with fire and brim- 
atone, which is the second death." " Some 
shall awake to shame and everlasting 
contempt." " They that have done good, 
shall come forth from their craves unto 
the resurrection of life; and they that 
have done evil, unto the resurrection of 
damnation." 

Do not, then, unconverted sinner, be 
beguiled into the conviction that there is 
no hell, or that the torments of the lost 
are only for a season. Let the awful 
fact that you are e:^posed to the curse of 
God's holy law fill the whole range of 
your vision, and lie, as with a mountain 
pressure, upon you. Instead of quibbling 
about the fact itself, or about the terms 
used by the sacred writers when reveal- 
ing it, acknowledge your guilt, and ask 
how you can escape tne condemnation in 
which that guilt involves you. Do not, 
by false, specious reasoning, thread your 
way into a labyrinth of con^sion with 
respect to any of the decisions of the last 
day, or to the intermediate condition of 
the soiil ; but at once yield to the evi- 
dence of truth, and cry to God for mercy. 
Deliverance from the unending misery of 
the wicked, is the deliverance about which 
you ought to be concerned. And the 
Bible— that alone — affords infallible in- 
formation, both about your sinfulness 
and how you can be saved from its terri- 
ble consequences. Any opinions that 
are opposed to the dtatements of the 



Bible are untrue, and ought, at once and 
tot ever, to be rejected. One will tell 
you that deliverance from hell is by pur- 
gatory ; another says, it is by amendment 
of life and works of righteousness; an* 
other will tell yon it is by the cultivation 
and practice of virtue ; others will tell 
yatj, though you may have no reliance 
on the atonement of Christ, and may not 
be born again by the renewing of the 
Holy Ghost, that if you trust to God's 
mercy and goodness, be will save you at 
last. But what, we ask, say the Holy 
Scriptures? One verse may be taken as 
the answer: — "He that believeth not 
shall be damned" How plain, but how 
decided and awful are these words ! 

Reader ! would you escape the misery 
of the loist in hell, you must believe on 
the Son of God. 

Does not the Bible also show that there 
is a heaven — a world of light, of joy, of 
rest, and of triumph — and how it is to be 
gained? It does. In general, most men 
will tell you, if you ask them, that they 
hope to go to heaven when they die. 
When th6 thought of hell is in their 
minds, it is terrific to them ; — ^they can- 
not bear it. The thought of heaven, 
even though they have no clear concep- 
tions about it, is pleasant. B«it be assured 
that faith in the Lord Jesus is the only 
way to heaven. If you expect to go to 
heaven when ycm. die, whether you are 
holy and spiritual or hot, you are fear- 
fully mistaken. The drunkard, the blas- 
phemer, the sabbath-breaker, the unclean, 
the enemy of truth and hoiiness, to be 
taken to heaven without being prepared 
for it! What infatuation! The very idea 
is preposterous. Hear God's word : " And 
there shall in no wise entser into It (hea- 
ven) anything that defilieth, neither what- 
soever worketh abomination, or maketh a 
lie," Rev. xxi. 27. "Verily, verily, I 
say unto thee. Except a liian be bom 
again, he cannot see the kingdom of 
God," John iii. 3. *' Christ also loved the 
church, and gave hiinself for it; that he 
might sanctify and deatise it with the 
washing of water by the Word, that he 
might present it to hintself a gloHous 
church, not having spot, or wrinkle, or 
any such thing," Eph. v. 26, 27. « He 
that heareth my word, and beii6veth on 
Him that sent me, hath everlasting life, 
and shall not come into condemnation, 
but is passed from dealh unto Ufe,'^ John 
V. 24. 

From these and similar paMges w%! 
learn, that, to hav^ a Bcriptnral hope of 
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heaven, we must have faith in the Lord 
Jetus, who " was delivered for our offences, 
and was raised again for our justification," 
Rom. iv. 25. Hence the importance of the 
question, " Dost thou helieve on the Son 
of God?" Reader, examine thyself. You 
must not conclude that you believe be- 
cause you live in a Christian country, 
have been educated in the Christian reli- 
gion, and are in the habit of attending 
on Christian worship. This is the case 
with thousands who, nevertheless, are 
" alienated from the life of God throueh 
the ignorance that is in them." In the 
renewed heart, faith is a living principle; 
and this principle, when implanted, ac- 
tuates the life, and makes it holy. Christ 
crucified is the object of the sinner's faith. 
Christ glorified, as well as crucified, is 
the object of the believer's faith. An 
awakened sinner looks to h\m on the 
cross, making an atonement for his sin, 
and reconciling him to God through his 
own blood; the adopted child looks to 
him on the throne as his advocate and 
king. Christ first opens a channel through 
which mercy can flow into the heart; 
then, through that very medium, he con- 
veys to the heart his pardoning, quicken- 
ing, and sanctifying Spirit. And the very 
fact that he does save sinners, even the 
chief, should encourage all to apply to 
him for salvation, and arm them against 
that self-confidence which, there is rea- 
son to fear, leads many to think they are 
safe, when, in fact, they have never laid 
hold on the hope set before them in the 
gospel. What reason, then, there is for 
searching self-investigation and earnest 
prayer. Reader! — whether young or 
old, rich or poor, blameless or blame- 
worthy in the eye of man, master or mis- 
tress, parent or child — again the question 
is addressed to thee, '' Dost thou believe 
on the Son of God?" If thou dost, thou 
art safe, and nothing can separate thee 
from the love of God which is in Christ 
Jesus our Lord; if thou dost not, thou 
art in the gall of bitterness and the bond 
of iniquity, and without a change of heart 
must perish for ever. 

You are hereby directed to the object 
of faith — the Lord Jesus — the Saviour of 
sinners. Heboid him ; look to him ; flee 
to him ; trust him ; cleave to him ; cry to 
him ; hang upon him ; rejoice in him. 

You are also directed to the Author of 
faith, Eph. ii. 8 ; Heb. xii. 2. Precious 
truth ! "By grace are ye saved through 
faith ; and that not of yourselves : it is 
the gift of God." « Looking unto Jesus, 



the Author and Finisher of our faith." 
We are all dependent on him for the 
existence, for the preservation, for the 
increase, and for the exercise of faith. 
Lift up your heart in prayer, saying: 

" Since 't is thy work alone, 
And that Divinely tne; 
Send dovQ the Spirit of thy Son, 
To work this faith in me." 

" Lord increase our faith." "That the 
trial of your faith, being much more 
precious than of gold that perisheth, 
though it be tried with fire, might be 
found unto praise and honour and glory 
at the appearing of Jesus Christ," 1 Pet. 
i. 7. 

Finally, Are you a believer on the Son 
of God ? It is desirable that you should 
know it, and go on your way rejoicing : 

** THiy should the children of a King 
Go mourning all their days 1 
Great Comforter, descend and bring 
Some tokens of thy grace." 

So important was assurance in the 
judgment of Peter, that he enjoined it. 
" Wherefore the rather, brethren, give 
diligence to make your calling and elec- 
tion sure : for if you do these things, ye 
shall never fall : for so an entrance shall 
be ministered unto you abundantly into 
the everlasting kingdom of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ," 2 Pet. i. 10, 11. 

Reader! *' Dost thou," then, *' believe 
on the Son of God?" Z. 



PHILOSOPHY OF COMMON THINGS. 
GAS-LIOHTS. 

The sun is the great source of natural 
light, but there are many artificial means 
of producing a similar effect ; but while 
artificial lights are formed for the one 
object of exciting vision, the solar light is 
the source of a curious series of pheno- 
mena intimately connected with the pre- 
sent condition of the animate and inani- 
mate world. Lamps, candles, and all 
other sources of artificial light, have done 
their work when they have given us a 
mental representation of external objects. 
To obtain the greatest possible quantity 
of colourless light at the least cost is the 
only object to be obtained by artificial 
illumination, and when this has been 
secured, science will have done its best 
This is but one of the many purposes to 
which the Creator ordained the greater 
light that rules the day. When the 
omnipotent command went forth> " Let 
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there be light I " the dark and colourless 
world was iDstantly robed in its beautiful 
and harmonious dress, and the most life- 
less mass was made fit for the support 
and growth of the organized and living 
beings eternal Wisdom had resolved to 
place upon it. • 

That light is necessary for the support 
of healthy life in both vee^etables and 
animals, is proved by a variety of well- 
authenticated observations. A plant 
growing in a dark chamber, though it 
may be well supplied by air, not only 
fades, but is so completely changed in its 
fibres and fluids as to lose all its power 
of decomposing the solar light ; for when 
brought into the garden and restored to 
the ray-transmitting atmosphere, behold, 
it is whijte ! Colour, it must be remem- 
bered, is not an inherent quality in any 
bodv. To say that this is red and that 
IS blue is only conventionally true. We 
speak, in scientific description as well as 
in ordinary conversation, of the colour of 
bodies as if it were a quality as perma- 
nent as any of its physical character- 
istics. And with a slight limitation it is 
so. The colour is always the same in 
the white light of the sun. Suppose the 
body to be red under the solar ray, 
change the circumstances, and throw 
upon it blue light, and it will be blue ; 
yellow, and it will be yellow. Colour is 
not, therefore, an inherent but accidental 
quality of bodies ; and numerous investi- 
gations have proved that it depends upon 
the reflecting or absorbing power pos- 
sessed by the substance itself. When a 
pigment is said to be of any colour, the 
idea, or rather the cause, would be betted 
expressed by saying that the colour was 
reflected, assuming necessarily that the 
others are absorbed. 

Light is not less necessary for the sup- 
port of healthy animal life. Prisoners 
confined in dark cells not only lose their 
health, but become subject to peculiar 
diseases ; and it has been observed both 
in prisons and hospitals that diseases are 
most lingering and most fatal on the side 
of the buildine least exposed to the light. 
It is impossible to imagine the horrors of 
a dark world, as the residence of animal 
life. Oh, what then must be the miseries 
of the lost, shadowed forth under that 
awful expression, ** the blackness of dark- 
ness for ever ! " 

But what is light ? This question has 
been often asked, and has received many 
answers. Some have said that it is an 
independent substance, while others have 



maintained that it is only an effect of 
some more or less perfectly known agen- 
cies. If it were not a theoretical ques- 
tion, there would probably be a less 
apparent difference between them. The 
existence of a luminous fluid in nature is 
acknowledged by all theorists, and the 
difference of opinion seems rather to be 
in the mode of itjs transmission or motion. 
Sir Isaac Newton, and those who adopted 
his opinions, believed light to be projected 
in straight lines from the sun and all 
other luminous bodies, and that the fluid 
thus driven through space and the atmo- 
sphere with an inconceivable velocity, 
entered the eye, and by its action on the 
optic nerve produced the sensation of 
light The more modern opinion is, 
that an attenuated fluid existing in all 
space is, by various and often hidden 
causes, made to have an undulatory mo- 
tion, which, acting upon the organ of 
vision, produces the sensation of light in 
the same way as the vibrations commu- 
nicated by a sounding body produce 
waves in the air, and create the sensation 
of sound through the organ of hearing. 

There are various ways in which arti- 
ficial light may be produced ; and they 
may all be traced to chemical changes in 
some form or the other. It was once 
supposed that light existed in the atmo- 
sphere, and could be made sensible, in- 
dependent of chemical action. This 
seemed to be proved by an experiment, 
which, when first made, was viewed with 
great astonishment ; but is now familiar 
to all who have frequented the lecture- 
rooms of philosophical institutions. The 
apparatus employed is a very simple one, 
and consists of a cylinder of metal or 
strong glass, fitted with a solid piston 
and rod, to the bottom of which is usu- 
ally attached a piece of German tinder, a 
substance easily ignited, and calculated 
to exhibit the development of heat as 
well as light. When the piston is forced 
violently and rapidly into the tube, the 
contained air is compressed, and both 
heat and light are developed, the former 
being made evident to the eye by a flash, 
and the latter by the ignition of the 
tinder. M. Thenard, however, has proved 
that the light thus produced is entirely 
due to the combustion of the oil with 
which the instrument is lubricated, the 
effect being caused by the compression of 
the air. The experiment, therefore, can- 
not be considered as a proof of the exist- 
ence of light as an Independent fluid in 
the atmosphere. 
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That light it a positive and primitive 
existence, may, it lias been thought, be 
proved by its absorption and retention in 
certain bodies. Tnere are many sub- 
tBtahces which, after exposure to the snn's 
rays, are luminous in the dark for a 
longer or shorter time, according to their 
nature and the circumstances under whicli 
thev are exposed. Sulphate of barytes 
and the shells of marine animals possess 
this power of retaining light, and in a 
still stronger degree the diamond, unless 
its emission of luminous rays should be 
hereafter explained on any other prin- 
ciple. It is reported that a diamond, 
wnich had been for a time exposed to the 
sun and then covered with black wax, 
was found to be luminous in the dark 
when the wax was removed, and con- 
tinued to be so for many years after. 

All artificial lights are the effects of 
combustion, and the gas-light is a type 
of the class. When coal is distilled in an 
iron retort (for that is the process by 
which coal-gas Is obtained), the products 
are a black, oily, impure liquid, called gas- 
tar ; a watery fluid known as ammoniacal 
liquid ; and coal-gas, which is a mixture 
of hydrogen and carbon, commonly called 
a carburetted hydrogen. It is obtained 
in various degrees of purity, upon which 
its illuminating power depends. This 
gas, then, is a combustible oody ; but it 
will not burn alone ; it must be fed with 
oxygen, which is consequently called the 
supporter of the combustion. In every 
instance of combustion we recognize the 
same principle. A combustible body 
and a supporter must be present, or there 
can be no burning. The combustible 
bodies are very numerous. Among those 
that are simple, or have never been de- 
composed, we find hydrogen, sulphur, 
carbon, boron, and the metals; — among 
the compounds, spirits of wine^ oil, tallow, 
and wax. Of all these, hydrogen is the 
most inflammable, for it combines with a 
greater amount of oxygen, and conse- 
quently produces a more intense heat 
during combustion. We shall presently 
understand why the intensity of combus- 
tion is according to the rapidity and 
extent of the chemical combination. 

Oxygen is the most common supporter, 
but its presence is not absolutely neces- 
sary for combustion, as was once sup- 
posed. Chlorine-gas is a supporter of 
combustion, for tin, zinc, and some other 
metals, when reduced to small fragments, 
as in filings, bum in it spontaneously, 
and the same effect is produced when 



potassium or phoiphonu ate introduced 
into it. Sodium, also, is combustible in 
chlorine, and the result is the chloride of 
sodium or common table-salt. Iodine is 
a supporter to sulphur, phosphorus, and 
many of the metals. 

Thequestion whicB now presents itself 
is, "What is eombustion?" It must 
not be supposed that anything is lost or 
destroyed during the process. There is 
still a difficulty in explaihing entirely the 
phenomenon ; but so far as it is under- 
stood, no doubt exists that it is produced 
by the formation ot decomposition of 
bodies. Changes are constantly going 
on in nature as well as the laboratory of 
the chemist, and the same atoms succes- 
sively exist in different states and com- 
binations; but there is neither creation 
nor destruction. The candle is burned, 
but its component parts are not destroyed, 
— they found new compounds, exist in 
new conditions, and have new properties ; 
but not an atom is lost. ** How can you 
burn a metal ? " is sometimes asked ; and 
the idea seems to be that it is too com- 
pact a body to be destroyed. The same 
person would readily allow that gas, oil, 
and tallow are combustible, and probably 
with the full conviction that they are 
positively and entirely consumed and 
annihilated. Let this false notion be 
rejected, or combustion cannot be under- 
stood. 

All substances ai'e not combustible. A 
brick or a stone may be raised to a white 
heat, but it does not burn ; when it cools, 
it is as it was before it was heated. An 
iron wire, on the other hand, is combus- 
tible. Take a thread of this metal, and 
twisting it into the shape of a corkscrew, 
attach to one end a small piece of wood ; 
ignite the wood, and plunge it into ajar 
of oxygen ; it will set fire to the iron, * 
which will burn with a vivid combustion, 
throwing off bright sparki?, and develop- 
ing an intense light. But when the dis- 
play is over, is the metal destroyed? 
Not a particle ! It lies at the bottom of 
the jar, but it is changed ; it has com- 
bined with the oxygen, and when col- 
lected and weighed will be found to have 
increased in weight about five-and-thirty 
per cent. Now, then, it will be under- 
stood that combustion is a phenomenon 
attending chemical combinations. When 
the metfds are burned in oxygen, they are 
converted into oxides — when in chlorine, 
into chlorides — when in iodine, into 
iodides. In the combustion of hydrogen- 
gas there is a union between It and the 
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oxygen, whicb supports tlie proeen, and 
water is produced ; for that fluid is com- 
posed of tbose two gases. W. H^ 



PUT AWAY SOftAOW. 

BT OLD HUMPHREY. 

And here am I, with the white hair on 
my head, again tiiking up as it were an 
instrument of t)en strings, to indulge in a 
strain of cheerfulness. Great is the in- 
fluence of a sunny spirit (r)n atl around it ; 
let me hope, then, to call forth your 
buoyant emotions. 

I can hardly expect, as a harpist, to 
set your hearts dancing, Unless t strike 
up a lively tune ; I will, therefbi^, en- 
deavour to do so. A droney, humdrum, 
discordant strain will neither ailswer 
your purpose nor mine. The object of 
my address, the sum of my subject, the 
burden of my song is, — " Put away 
sorrow." 

I want to sow this pithy sentence as a 
seed in your bosoms, that it may spring 
up and bring forth fifty or a hundred-fold 
of satisfaction ; but first let me tell you 
whence I obtained it, I love to listen to 
a tale, and I like to delate one ; — try to 
go with me in my present narrative. 

An hour ago, 1 was examining an old 
box, in search of a few letters of honoured 
correspondents, which had been mislaid, 
when I put my hand on a small manu- 
script book, of two hundred and thirty 
pages, written in English, Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew. Its coarse yellow paper 
and crowded contents caught my atten- 
tion, and my curiosity was much in- 
creased when I found that it was penned 
by my great-grandfather, an erudite and 
exemplary divine. My reader will, I 
feel sure, allow me to be a little circum- 
stantial in my description. I could not 
envy him his feelings who would deny 
me this indulgence. If the words, 
" Honour thy father and thv mother, that 
thy days may be long in the land which 
the Lord thy God giveth thee," are en- 
titled to our best regard, and if reverence 
for our forefathers be a creditable Chris- 
tian grace, then would it have been a 
reproach to me to have unexpectedly 
fallen on the talented production of a 
learned and pious progenitor, without 
setting a more than ordinary value oh 
the treasure. 

The manuscript volume in question is 
a sort of vade mecum, and mignt almost 



be put into th^ waistcoat pook«t without 
inconveiifenoe. It is ruled round the 
pages with red ink, and io. close is the 
wiping, that though the book is little 
more nian five incl^s ia leo^h, there are 
three-iiBore lines in some of its pages. Its 
date is that of 1664> in the reign of 
Charles ir., a year before the great 
plague, and two years before the great 
fire of London. At that time its author 
was twenty- six years of age^ he being 
bom in 1638. 

The volume, which has varioalu mono- 
grams scribbled on its first leaf, ia diver- 
sified in its contents, being a medley of 
many things. First comes a goodly 
allotment of Logical Equivocations, Fal- 
lacies, and Contradictions, written in 
Latin ; and afterwards the Lord's 
Prayer, in English, in the si2» of a mo- 
dern silver threepenny-piece. Then 
follow a Perpetual Alihanack, a short 
Greiek Grammar, and a Hebrew Gram- 
mar. These are succeeded by Fonhs of 
Obligations, Arbitrations, Indentures of 
Apprenticeship, and Deeds of Gift. 

The next thmgs in order are — Articles 
of Agreement, and Foritts of Certificates, 
Petitions, Bills of Sale; Releases and 
Adjudicated Awards, with Arithihetic at 
full length ; Logic, Seventy-seven Pithy 
Sayings, two hundred and six Short Sen- 
tences, and a thousand Choice Phrases. 
From among this copious concentration 
of brief adages I selected my present 
motto, — " Put away sorrow." 

You have, doubdess, heard that some 
of the grams of wheat deposited in the 
Egyptian mummy-cases, between two 
ana three thousand years aeo, have, to 
the surprise of matiy, after having been 
committed to the ground in this country, 
sprung up into ears of com. In like 
manner, then, let me sow in your hearts 
the seed which has been lying apparently 
dead fbr two hundred years in the vade 
mecum of my honoured progenitor, hoping 
for a similar success. 

It is not a difficult thing to be contented 
when we have all we wish for ; but the 
time to play the man is when the olive 
and the ng-tree have failed, and no herd 
is remaining in the stall. The patriarch 
Job said, " Oh that I were as in months 
past, as in the days when God preserved 
me ; when his candle shined upon my head, 
and when by his light I walked tfeouyh 
darkness ; when I washed my steps with 
butter, and the rock poured me out rivers 
of oil," Job xxix. 2—6. Had it been thus 
with him, it had been easy to rejoice* 
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It is on account of the inteniity of Job's 
afflictions, and the great extent of his 
losses, that I we think so highly of his 
patience when he says, " The Lord gave 
and the Lord hath taken away ; blessed 
be the name of the Lord,'* Job i. 21. 
When we read of Job, let us try to get 
good from Job. My great-grandfather 
was subject to swoons, and had to endure 
in his clerical anxiety for the spiritual 
welfare of his parish much of trouble ; on 
this account it did me the more good to 
be able to pick out of his selected adages 
the encouragmg reoomiAendation,-— <' rut 
away sorrow." 

Christian reader I whether it be sum- 
mer or winter with you; whether you 
are up in the mount, or down in the 
wilderness ; whether you are desponding 
under feara of the future, or exulting in 
the hope set before you ; if there be '' a 
season and a time to every purpose under 
the sun ; a time to weep and a time to 
laugh ; a time to mourn and a time to 
dance," then surely you will find a time 
for joyousness of spirit. Accompany me, 
if you can, in my remarks, that if you 
are in trouble, sorrow may be put away, 
and that for a season we may rejoice 
together. 

Say not and think not that I have no 
trouble, for we all imagine, at times, that 
we have the lion's share, and mine may 
be even greater than yours. However 
this may be, let us look on the sunny 
side of our position, and then, perhaps, 
instead of saying with fearful repining, 
'^My harp is turned to mourning, and 
my organ into the voice of them that 
weep," Job xxx. 31, we shall be moved 
to exclaim, with hopeful thankfulness, 
" Surely goodness and mercy shall follow 
me all the days of my life : and I will 
dwell in the house of the Lord for ever," 
Psa. xxiii. 6. 

But do you ask me, what cause we 
have to put away sorrow ? My answer is, 
we have abundant cause. I could assign 
a hundred reasons for doing so ; but a 
few of them, perhaps, will suffice. What 
think you of this?— "The Lord God 
omnipotent reigneth," Rev. xix. 6. This 
is a glorious truth; no wonder that in 
God's word it is ushered into notice with 
an " Alleluia." Yes I amid all the seem- 
ing confusion and anarchy that abounds, 
amid all the sin and sorrow that prevails, 
though the heathen may rage and the 
people imagine a vain thing, yet is the 
Christian safe, for " the Lord God omni- 
potent reigneth ! " I 



• Another rMton why we should put 
away sorrow is, because "This God is 
our God, for ever and ever : he will be 
our guide even unto death," Psa. xlviii. 
14. Why, if God be our God, then must 
he be for us ; and if he is for us, it mat- 
ters but little who or what may be against 
us. There seems to be every reason for 
putting away sorrow, and none for retain- 
ing it. 

I know it may be objected that we are 
sinners, and that God is of too pure eyes 
to behold iniquity ; and far be it from 
me to pass lightly by such a fearful posi- 
tion : but " the Lord is merciful and 
fracious;" listen to his language, — *' I 
ave found a ransom ;" "In a little 
wrath I hid my face from thee for a 
moment; but with everlasting kindness 
wUl I have mercy on thee, saith the Lord 
thy Redeemer," Isa. liv. 8; "This is 
a faithful saying, and worthy of all 
acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into 
the world to save sinners," 1 Tim. i. 15. 
Here is cause enough to put away sor- 
row, and to cladh the loud cymbals by 
way of manifesting joy. 

True it is that this is a world of 
shadows, and that in it we must have 
tribulation ; but however numerous and 
severe may be our trials, we shall not 
have to endure them long. " The time 
is short," for the longest life is even 
" a vapour, that appeareth for a little 
time, and then vanisheth away," Jas. iv. 
14. Why should we be cast down, then, 
at an evil that is every day becoming 
less? A Christian's sorrow is the dark 
avenue to a world of light and glory, 
and as such should it be regarded by us 
all. 

The last reason 1 shall give you is 
this : — " There remaineth a rest to tbe 
people of God," Heb. iv. 9 ; and every 
Christian may say, on the authority of 
God's holy word, with regard to the day 
of judgment, "Henceforth there is laid 
up for me a crown of righteousness, 
which the Lor^, the righteous Judge, 
shall give me at that day ; and not to me 
only, but unto all them also that love his 
appearing," 2 Tim. iv. 8. 

These are but a sprinkling, when I 
might have given you a shower of reasons 
for putting away sorrow. They may, 
haply, bring up many others to your 
remembrance. It will be worth while, 
now the subject is brought before you, to 
make the most of it, and not to rest satis- 
fied with the few remarks that have been 
made. We are all given to brood too 
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much over our little trials, and to ponder 
too little on our great mercies : 

Thus thoughtlessly we add to trouble, 
And make, alas ! our sorrows double. 

If the Lord God omnipotent reigneth ; 
if he is our God, and will be our Guide 
unto death ; Of sinners as we are, a ran- 
som has been found for siu; if Jesus 
Christ came into the world to save sin- 
ners; if all our trials and troubles are 
but for a season ; and if it he a truth that 
a rest remaineth for the people of God, 
in which sorrow and sighing will be done 
away, — ought we not to rejoice in the 
day and sing in the night ? Up, then, 
with the timbrel and harp, and up with 
oor loudest song of thanksgiving. All 
that we fear is passing away, and all that 
we hope and desire is fast approaching. 
Let us, then, praise the Lord together, 

And love him and trust him to-day and to-morrow, 
And cling to Ms promise, and " put away sorrow." 



STONES OP SCRIPTURE. 

SAFPHIRB. 

" Their polishing was of sapphire."— I^am. iv. 7. 

Thb sapphire (Heb., sappir ; Greek, 
sapphiroi) is a transparent stone, next in 
hardness to the diamond, and very valu- 
able. It is found in alluvial and sandy 
deposits. The patriarch alludes to the 
place from which sapphires are obtained, 
Job zxviii. 6, — ^* The stones of it (the 
earth) are the place of sapphires." *' The 
stones which form and bind together the 
mounds and hills are taken from the 
exact place where sapphires are found." 
Jameson informs us that *' the geognostic 
situation of the sapphire is in alluvial 
soil, in the vicinity of rocks, belonging to 
the secondary floetz trap formation, and 
imbedded in gneiss." in reference to its 
geographical situation, the same writer 
observes, that it is found particularly 
beautiful in Asia» in the Capitaii moun- 
tains, in Persia, and the island of Ceylon. 
Dr. Davy states, that *4he sapphire occurs 
in considerable abundance m the gra- 
nitic alluvion of Matura and Saffragani 
(in Ceylon). Thus, the stones of which 
the mound is formed are the true geog- 
nostic situation where the sapphire is 
found ; and there can be no doubt that 
the workmen, in hewing and detaching 
the masses from the rocks, and in join- 
ing them to the mountains, did, by this 



secondary kind of mining, often find the 
precious sapphire." * 

There are many varieties of this stone ; 
but the oriental sapphire, which is of an 
azure blue, is most esteemed. It has 
sometimes veins of a white sparry sub- 
stance, with separate spots of gold. The 
sapphire consists of nearly pure alumina, 
the best specimens not containing more 
than one or two per cent, of other ingre- 
dients ; these are usually either oxide of 
iron, which imparts to the sapphire its 
hues, or silex, or lime. This stone crys- 
tallizes in six-sided prisms, f 

The colour of the sapphire is used in 
the vision of Ezekiel, to describe peculiar 
beauty: — ''And above the firmament 
that was over their heads was the like- 
ness of a throne, as the appearance of a 
sapphire stone, ' ' £zek. i. 26. Of this vision 
Mr. Bush remarks, — ** A more magni- 
ficent conception can scarcely be framed 
by the mind of man." And he adds 
that, '' Excepting the description of the 
New Jerusalem (Rev. xxi.)» there is no- 
thing of this nature in the whole of 
revelation to be compared with it. Let 
the reader bring before his mind's eye 
the four living creatures of majestic size 
so placed, and with their wings so ex- 
panded and in contact, as to form a 
nollow square — the whole four raised 
above the earth, and resting upon an 
equal number of spherical wheels, com- 
pounded like. the equator and meridian 
circles of the globe— >their heads, with 
the quaternion of faces, made the sup- 
porters of a broad lucid pavement, clear 
as crystal, and having the hue of the 
ethereal vault — and this splendid firma- 
ment surmounted by the visible Divine 
glory controlling the movements of the 
living chariot ; let him imagine this roll- 
ing throne moving onward with the noise 
of mighty thunderings or of many waters, 
< even as the voice of the Almighty God, 
when he speaketh,' while fiery splendours 
and a bright rainbow surround the ma- 
jesty above, and the light of lamps, 
burning coals, and lightnings, glow amid 
the living creatures, and he cannot but 
feel that the ordinary creations of human 
genius, whether of poets or painters, pre- 
sent nothing worthy to be placed by the 
side of it." How calculated was such a 
display of the Divine glory to fill the 
mind of the prophet with awe ! How 
adapted the figure to impress upon us 
the fact of our own unworthiness— to 
humble us in the sight of the Lord I 

• Roberts. t ** Minends and Metsli." 
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** Tkt mfft thy tlivl<^ fWkf mint ^m 
The huinble?! tliall He." 

Sooh IB the effect (rf DWiae teeehing. 
<' Whe teMlieth like Him ? " <' He u 
wonderful ia eounsel and excellent in 
working." 

Tlie colour of the Mpphire stone is 
alto alluded to, Exod. xxiv. 10,— 
<<They iaw the God of Iirael : . . . and 
there was under his fleet as it were a 
paved-work of sapphire stone/' The 
Arabs use the utmost skill in embellish- 
ing their walls and ceilings. Their tiles 
had a blue glaaing over them; their 
paYing-brieks were also of different 
colours,— *blue, white, etc., which in con- 
trast hisd a most beautiAil effect It 
seems probable, therefore, that as po- 
lished marble was not in use in the days 
of Moses, he refers to the most splendid 
floors which Egypt then knew, and 
which were formed of paifited tiles or 
bricks. These tiles were the colour of 
blue in the pavement Moees saw. Le 
Bruyn informs us that the mosque at 
Jerusalem is almost covered over with 
green and blue bricks, which are glased ; 
so that when the sun shines the eyes are 
perfecdy dazzled. But as these bricks 
are not transparent, Moses, in order to 
describe the pavement under the feet of 
the God of Israel with due majesty, 
represents it as like the floor of painted 
tiles he had seen, but transparent as the 
body of heaven.* 

The Hindoos formed the eyes of their 
more sacred idols with precious stones ; 
and to describe beauty of person, they 
would employ such language as the fol- 
lowing : " See that youth ! what a beau- 
tiful eye he has 1 It is like a sapphire 
set in silve*.*' Intending to show that 
the eye was blue like a sapphire; the 
silver signifying the white. See Cant. 
V. 14 ; Lam. iv. 7. But beautiful as is 
this stone, wisdom, or pure religion and 
undefiled before God and the Father, 
outshines it : 

" Thy beauties rUiog in my sight. 
Divinely sweet, divinely bright, 

With rapture fill my breast ; 
Thoagh robb'd of all my worldly i|ar0* 
In Thee I never can be poor» 

But must be ever blessed." 



We here introduce a short notice of 
the turquoise. It is not mentioned in 
the sacred writings ; but it has been sup- 
posed by many to be one of the blue 

• Hanner»s " Observations ;" Aid Le Bruyn. 



stmies intended in the original. It c«i- 
sists of alumina, with varying [^portions 
of the oxides of copper, and iron, and 
water. It is of a briffht greenish-blue 
colour, and was formerly much esteemed 
as an ornament; but Is now little valued, 
except when aet with diamonds and 
pearls, when its ciAaag forms a beairtilol 
contrast* It varies in size from that of 
a pea to an egg. 

The best speeimens are obtained from 
Persia ; and it is not improbable that in 
the mosaic pavement of the palace ^ 
Ahasuerus the turquoise may have been 
inserted, as ancient writers inform us 
that precious stones and gems ohea 
adorned the houses and palaces of the 
rich in the east; and blue was a &vomite 
cdour with the Persians, as green is 
with the Indians. '< Now the Persian 
king entertained the whole city of. Shu- 
shan, great and small, for seven days 
together, in the court of the garden of 
the king's palace. In that garden we 
must suppose a very spacious area, pro- 
bably containing many acres, curiously 
paved, and having lofty colunms of 
marble erected in rows at proper dis- 
tances; to the tops of those columns 
were fixed rings of silver, through which 
they drew purple cords of fine linen, 
across from row to row ; and over those 
cords they spread large sheets of calico 
or fine cotton, possibly dyed or painted 
blue, which would make a very splendid 
and beautiful sky over all the court, and 
a delightAil shade to all the guests, "f 
Le Bruyn informs us that among the 
ruins of Persepolis were columns or pil- 
lars of great height in the court, of which 
Chardin has observed that they did flot 
support any architrave, but that a 
tapestry covering was probably hung 
over them to intercept the perpendicular 
rays of the sun, as in the court of Ahasu- 
erus's palace. To this kind of covering 
the prophet seems to allude, Isa. xl. 22, 
— " Who stretcheth out the heavens as a 
curtain, and spreadeth them out as a tent 
to dwell in." See also Psa. civ. 2. Dr. Rus- 
sell, in his " History of Aleppo,'* describes 
the pavements of the court there. He 
says, — "A small fountain is usually 
placed in the middle of the divan, the 
mosaic pavement around which being 
constantly wetted by thej>^ d'eau, displays 
a variety of splendid colours — the floor 
around is paved with marble of sundry 
hues." 

* See " Minerals and Metals.*' 
t Taylor's "Concordance." 
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M. Jiaborje mentiouv having ob- 
tained some turquoises among the ruins 
of tombs at a place called Sarhout £1 
Cadem* on his way to Sinai| which were 
there very abundant. He savs : - " The 
Arabs of the present day attach no value 
to the turquoise, though in former ages 
it was much sought after in the east, 
the most extraordinary medicinal quali- 
ties having been ascribed to it A per- 
son spending a few days in this moun- 
tain, where ne will be exposed to no 
danger, and which is not n^ore than six 
days' journey from Cairo, might make a 
large collection of turquoises, wbichi 
though not to be ranked among the best 
of precious stones, nevertheless possess a 
certain value." As the language of the 
east was highly figurative, and the names 
of stones were often used to denote the 
colour or beauty of an object, we risk the 
supposition that the pavements which 
Moses had seen might have been inter- 
sected with turquoises, from the abun- 
dance of that species of stone in the par- 
ticular part where he then was, and 
which belong to the same class as the 
sapphire. He described the pavement 
as pf sapphire stone, because of the 
Jieauty of that stone of which he doubt- 
less had some knowledge, though it is 
scarcely probable the pavements he had 
seen were more than painted and glazed 
tiles. From the granitic character of 
Sinai, even the sapphire may have been 
found in the alluvium there, or in its 
neighbourhood, in the days of Moses. 

H.H. 



"NOT PAE ENOUGH GONE YPT." 

DuRiMG the summer months, Mr, A« 
was in the habit of taking his pupils to 
bathe. The access to this favourite 
bathing-place was by crossing a ferry 
over an arm of the rivef which partly 
surrounded an island meadow. The side 
of this meadow furthest from the ferry 
edged the main river, and formed the 
nook called Stump Pool, perhaps from a 
number of old willow stumps, round 
which were fitted seats and hooks for the 
accommodation of bathers. 

The river at this part was beautifully 
clear, and th^ bottom firm and gravelly. 
For a considerable distance from the 
shore, the spot was deemed as safe as it 
was agreeable, and was so much resorted 
to that during the bathing season, from 
eaiiy dawn to evening twilight, the ferry- 



boat iras kept constantly employed by 
bathers going and returning. But to- 
wards the middle of the river there ^ere 
dangerous shelves, and several lives had 
been lost by inexperienced swimmers 
goin^ beyona their depth. There were 
certam marks which the pupils of Mr. A. 
were enjoined never to pass. Mr. A. was 
not himself a swimmer, but he always 
accompanied the boys, anxiously watch- 
ing their movements : and often, perhaps 
too often, calling to them from the shore 
where he stood, ** Come back, there ! 
You are going too far 1 You are getting 
into danger I " A habit of needless alarm 
in one party sometimes prevents proper 
caution in another. The rash expose 
themselves to danger in contempt of the 
apprehensions of the timid. However 
that might be in the case of Mr. A* &ud 
his pupils, certain it is that on one occa- 
sion the alarm was not groundless. One 
of the pupils narrowly escaped drowning ; 
he was one of the seniors of the party, a 
tall robust youth, and accustomed to the 
water. But whether i^advertently or 
rashly, he ventured too ifar, got to the 
dangerous shelves, and thus inefieptually 
struggled with the violence of the stream* 
Mr. A. perceived the danger, and, un- 
able himself to render assistance, in an 
agony of terror looked round for help. 
To his unspeakable relief, he saw, 
coming across the meadow, a young man 
with whom he was acquainted, and 
whom he knew to he a good swimmer. 
From some of the boys, who were run- 
ning to the few in quest of help. Hunt 
(that was the young man's name) learned 
the cause of alarm, and directed his steps 
to the spot. He moved without delay, 
yet with a deliberation that but ill-ac* 
corded with the eager impetuosity of the 
agitated schoolmaster. On arriving at 
the river's brink, he fixed his eyes on 
the imperilled youths and threw off his 
garments — saw the youth sink, and con- 
tinued to watch his struggles; when ho 
again came to the surface. In vain Mr. 
A. urged and implored him to do some- 
thing. 

**He is not far enough gone yet," was 
the cpol, and as it seemed to Mr. A., 
apathetic reply. 

** And must he perish without an effort 
to save him?" exclaimed the agonized 
and half-reproaching tutor. 

" Have patience, sir — r—. It will do 



now. 



The youth had asain risen ; his strug- 
gles were more feeble. Hunt now calmly 
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lunged in, and reached the spot as the 
oy was smkins the third time. He then 
firmly grasped his arm, between the 
shoulder and the elbow, and brought 
him, exhausted and unresisting, to the 
shore. Under the use of proper means, 
he was speedily and perfectly recovered. 
When alarm had subsided, and after the 
first expressions of joy and gratitude to 
the Author and the instrument of deli- 
verance, Mr. A. asked Hunt why he 
prolonged the dreadful suspense by de- 
ferring his interposition unUl it was all- 
hut too late. '* Because," he replied, 
" had I attempted his rescue earher, it 
would have been too soon. Compare 
the strength of that youth with mine 
(Hunt was slender, narrow-chested, and 
short-breathed ; of a decidedly consump- 
tive make and tendency) ; should he 
grapple with me on solid ground, he 
could easily overcome me. Had I en- 
countered him on the water when strug- 
gling with all his energy for life, he 
would certainly have carried us both 
down. To have cone to him a moment 
earlier than I did, would not only to a 
certainty have been sacrificing my own 
life, it would also have been throwing 
away every chance of saving his." " God 
be praised I " said Mr. A., '* that you 
possess coolness as well as courage, and 
prudence as well as benevolence. For- 
give my eagerness, which I now see 
would have defeated its own end." 

A memorial of the circumstances, 
drawn up by Mr. A., was inscribed in 
golden letters on the fiv-leaf of a richly- 
bound Bible, presented to young Hunt, 
in grateful acknowledgment of his sea- 
sonable and efiicient interposition, and 
the success with which it was mercifully 
crowned, in the restoration of the youth 
to his friends and to society. Occasion 
was also taken especially to refer to the 
value and importance of self-possession, 
combined with intrepidity, in moments 
of personal danger, and in efforts to 
rescue a fellow- creature from impending 
destruction. Each of the young gentle- 
men was requested to copy and preserve 
the memorial of this transaction, as a 
means of inculcating a good practical 
lesson, too often forgotten in the ardour 
of courage and the enthusiasm of bene- 
volence, but for the want of which both 
are rendered useless. 

Bodily danger is not the only circum- 
stance in which it is as possible that help 
may come too soon to be available as it 
is that it may be deferred too late. 



It is no uncommon thing ftyr young 
persons, by their own fickleness, caprice, 
or impetuosity, to throw away advan- 
tages, and bring themselves into difii- 
culties. Something is not exactly accord- 
ing to their mind, and the first thing 
that parents or relatives hear of it is, 
that they — the young persons — have 
given notice to quit, or have actually 
quitted a situation, obtained perhaps by 
considerable expense or powerful in- 
terest, and regarded as the initiatory 
step to success in life. Or it may be 
that, through extravagance and folly, 
they have wasted their property, and 
brought themselves into straits. In such 
circumstances, a gentle lesson in the 
school of experience might be of incal- 
culable and lasting benefit. But friends, 
with injudicious kindness, come forward 
to screen the youth from all the incon- 
venience to which he has exposed him- 
self; and they do this again and again, 
till all sense of self-reliance and respon- 
sibility are lost, and he pursues his course 
of reckless folly in the easy confidence 
that, as often as he plunges himself into 
difficulties, his friends will be at hand to 
help him out. He does this till he drags 
them with him to ruin. He was helped 
too soon and too often to be helped 
effectually. 

Dr. Cheyne often said to his patients, 
when they objected to the strictness of 
his regimen, ** I see you are not bad 
enough for me yet ;" for if a patient 
really believes and feels his disease and 
danger, he will show it by readiness to 
yield to the remedies the physician en- 
joins, however trying they may be. Such 
submission is reouired in spiritual things, 
and it is withheld by many who profess 
that they would be made whole ; "but not 
by any means, it must be by those of 
their own devising and choosing: 'Are 
not the rivers of Damascus better than all 
the waters of Jordan ? May I not wash 
in them and be clean?' But when a 
man truly feels that he is in danger of 
dying for ever, he will acquiesce in any 
means of deliverance, however mysterious 
to his reason, however humiliating to his 
pride, however adverse to his sin and 
sloth. God will have the whole manage- 
ment of our case, or he will have nothing 
to do with it,"* " The whole need not 
a physician, but they that are sick." 
May every reader, by grace, learn this 
lesson ! C. 

* Jay. 
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THE BENT OF GENIUS. 

CHARLES LINN^US; OR^ THE MATU* 
BALI8T. 

Men of genius are not always men of 
perseverance : without genius, steady per- 
severance can do much ; hut without per- 
severance, genius in general does little. 
That noble endowment which raises men 
so far above the mere animal creation 
has come to be spoken of as a " danger- 
ous gift ;" to be a ** genius *' is almost con- 
sidered to be eccentric, unsteady, useless 
in all the concerns of practical life. 

The whole career of the great botanist 
of Sweden, who has given his name to 
the system of botany called Linnaean, and 
who is usually styled the father of that 
valuable and interesting science — might 
indeed, serve as a model for students to 
follow, but the earlier part of it is espe- 
cially valuable as presenting a practical 
example of the union of lofty talent with 
an ardour that never flagged, and a per- 
severance that triumphed over all oppos- 
ing obstacles. 

Charles Linnseus was the son of a 
Lutheran clergyman. His father, like the 
generality of the clergy of Sweden, was 
very poor. He destined his son for his 
own profession, and sent him to a colle- 
giate school to study for the scholastic 
Ufe, which the poorer clergy in that coun- 
try generally united to the ministerial 
one. In his early days, however, Charles 
Linnseus showed little disposition for 
study. His taste appeared to the pro- 
fessors to be merely an idle one. He 
loved to ramble into the country ; to steal 
out into the fields and woods, and there 
spend his time no one knew how, for he 
himself could give no account of it. His 
teachers did not suspect that it was the 
vast book of nature he loved to look into ; 
that every moss, every lichen, every leaf 
and blade of grass that are common to 
all lands, and every wild flower that so 
plentifully adorned the fields and forests 
of his own — were to him a curious page 
of the volume he longed to explore, and 
into which he was trying to peer with 
wondering and thoughtful eyes. 

The young truant was severely repri- 
manded; the professors declaring that 
idleness would prevent his ever acquiring 
learning. They told his father that the 
boy was inclined to a vagabond life, and 
the poor man, indignant and disappointed, 
resolved to spend no more money on the 
unprofitable scholar. He withdrew him 
from school, and bound him apprentice 



to a shoemaker, believing that in such an 
occupation his idle and wandering habits 
would be corrected. 

Perhaps young Linn«us had now 
cause to lament his former want of appli- 
cation to the duties appointed to him ; 
perhaps he benefited by the painful expe- 
rience. 

What a dreary existence was that of 
the young naturalist! forced to sit all 
day long on a stool in a small dark cham- 
ber, begrimed with dirt, sewing or ham- 
mering a shoe, while his thoughts and 
desires were away in the sweet wilder- 
nesses of nature ! He wept, but his 
tears were laughed at ; they thought it 
was the spirit of idleness, not that of 
crushed, imprisoned genius, that drew 
forth those bitter tears. Some children of 
genius would have thrown down the awl 
and apron, and gone off to seek an 
eidstence elsewhere. Charles Linnseus 
resigned himself finally to his lot. No 
hour in the week was his own ; but after 
the service of his church was ended on 
the sabbath, he did not spend its hours as 
his country people generally do. With a 
crust of bread in his pocket, he escaped to 
the fields or woods, and gave himself up 
to his beloved study. This part of his 
conduct, however, is not to be commended ; 
but, on the contrary, deeply censured. In 
Sweden, the ground is for several months 
laid deep under snow ; at that season, the 
mind of the poor shoemaker's apprentice 
must have appeared to be buried also ; 
there was nothing externally to call it 
forth. But a northern spring is sudden 
and beautiful. Nature bursts rapidly into 
life ; the green fields and forests are gay 
with innumerable flowers; then would 
the imprisoned boy envy the insect that 
was free to visit them ; he would have 
made more use of such freedom; not 
merely have tasted their sweetness, but 
searched into the secrets of their exist- 
ence, their formation, their reproduction. 

He had but a scanty portion of time 
for such reflections, yet the acquaintance 
he made with plants and flowers— a 
science then but little thought of — was 
most extraordinary. He could tell the 
progress of time by the state of flowers ; 
he predicted that of the weather by the 
same natural barometer. He found when 
some of these fair things went to sleep, 
when others opened their dewy eyes; 
when some closed up their petals and 
bent on their stalks to avoid tne coming 
rain, or lifted up their feces to greet the 
reviving ton. Thus he composed his 

2h 
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Interesting work ealled « Flora't Clock." 
Enthusiastic^ and wrapped up in the 
studies to which his genius turned, he 
often entered his master's house at night 
with his crust of hread uneaten. 

His trade was not abandoned, although 
It was disliked; he continued in his 
daily work and duties, while he did not 
restrict to their performance the genius 
God had given hun. And do we not see 
the path of genius, under such circum- 
stances, always opened ; so that it may 
at last come out and shine above them ? 

One day, when the shoemaker's appren- 
tice was thus pursuing his observations 
and discoveries in natural history, abroad 
in the fields, without book or teacher, 
he was met by an unknown fellow-stu- 
dent, Dr. Rothman, who carried in his 
hand " Toumefort's ElemenUof Botany." 
Seeing the occupation of the youth, he 
entered into conversation with him, and 
was much surprised at his knowledge, 
intelligence, and natural genius. The 
eircumstances of the poor youth deeply 
interested him. To the lad's inexpres- 
sible delight, he offered to lend him the 
work of the French botanist. This was 
a valuable prize to Linnsens, but the good 
offices of his new friend did not end with 
that boon. 

Genius is generally ready to extend a 
helping hand to genius. It is, indeed, 
melancholy when instead of such sym- 
pathy we behold only jealousy or mean 
fear of rivalship. Dr. Rothman spoke of 
the young shoemaker to the professor of 
natural history at the University of 
Lunden, one of the first in Sweden, and 
thus by another of what is often termed 
'* fortunate accidents," the ingenious 
youth who had, contrary to his inclina- 
tion and natural disposition, continued in 
that state of life to which it had seemed 
to please God to call him, and fulfilled 
the irksome task which revolted a mind 
formed for higher pursuits, was at last 
shown a way of escape, at last met with 
an opening to follow out the bent of that 
genius which he had not neglected, in 
despair or apathy, to cultivate by the use 
of the scanty means within his reach. 

Doctors Stobceus and Rothman re- 
leased young Linnsens from his appren- 
ticeship, little thinking they were thus 
associating their names with that &f 
the poor shoemaker, and entitling them- 
selves to the gratitude, not of the youth 
alone, but of euccessive generations 
throughout the world. 

liinnteus was by them removed to Lun- 



den, and there studied natural history 
under the learned professor. 

But even now had he not reason to 
rejoice that he had not neglected, or 
scorned to acquire a knowledge of, the 
trade he felt to be unsuited to or beneath 
his talents? He was still poor ; bis daily 
necessities were not provided for, and to 
supply them the future bbtanist became 
cobbler to the university, and mended 
the shoes of his comrades for his own 
support There was this difference In 
his state, the highest means of study 
were now open to him ; and formerly his 
studies were subservient to his trade, 
now hit trade was subservient to his 
studies* Thus nothing that can be 
learned ahould be despised ; there is no 
knowledge which may not, at one time 
or other, be turned to account. 

Genius, such as that of Linneeus, when 
united to perseverance so remarkable, 
and simplicity of conduct so great, la 
sure, sooner or later, to come forth from 
obscurity. Celebrity may be tardy, but 
in the case of such a combination, is 
certain. 

The famous OlatLs Celsius discovered 
the singular merits of the young man, 
drew him drorn his distressed state, tciok 
him to his house, made him eat at his 
table, associated him with himself in all 
his learned labours, and what was moat 
valuable to Linnssus, gave him access to 
a splendid library. 

The career of the Swedish botanist 
now opened. The learned professor 
Rudbeck proposed that he should ^ve 
lessons in botany in the garden of the 
long- celebrated University of Upsai. 
Linnsus went there a very poor student. 
Upsal is now associated with his name. 
He was no longer obscure, though he 
was still poor, and he was as ardent in 
the pursuit of knowledge as ever. Acti- 
vity, energy, and enthusiasm in botanical 
researches led him to set off on foot on a 
toilsome and dangerous journey into 
the wilds of Lapland; he traversed 
nearly desert regions, gathering those 
stores of instruction from nature, which 
afforded after ages benefit and delight. 

On his return Irom Lapland, the labo- 
rious botanist visited Holland, the land of 
horticulture. But so great was his 
poverty, that he was there obliged to hire 
himself, unknown to the employer, as 
gardener to a gentleman who was an 
amateur horticulturist. His fame had 
then spread throughout Europe, and some 
one at last recognised the botanist of 
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Sweden in the simple Duteh gardener. 
His master, astonished and pleased to 
find tlie treasure he possessed, quickly 
sought for Linneeus, pledged him his ser* 
vices and his friendship, and it was at the 
expense of that some-time master that 
the first work of the great naturalist was 
published. 

Many other trials LinDseus had to pass 
through ; he struggled through them all, 
. and the day of recompense visited his 
perseverance. He returned to his native 
land, and finally met the rewards and 
honours that were his due. Linnaeus was 
the most illustrious professor of the 
ancient University of Upsal. There he 
led a peaceful and virtuous life, over the 
door of his study may be seen the 
inscription : 

" Liye in innpcence; 
God is present." 

His tomb is now one of the chief 
attractions to strangera from all parts of 
the world to visit that curious old city of 
Sweden. When Linnseus died, the inha- 
bitants of Upsal went into mourning. 
The king of Sweden, Guatavus iii., com- 
posed his funeral oration, pronounced a 
panegyric on his great and estimable sub- 
ject before the assembled stately or par- 
liament of his kingdom^ and raised a 
monument to his memory. 

Such honours it is meet to see kings 
render to the genius that adorns or bene- 
fits their country. But the homage which 
the lovers of nature, or students of 
science, pay to the memory of Linnsuf 
is a more enduring tribute. 

The king of Sweden vaised the tomtt 
of him who had been the shoemaker's 
apprentice, and who had mended his 
fellow-student's shoes, while he studied 
the> science which rendered his name and 
his country famous. It was to steady 
perseverance that {iinnaus owed his 
success* 

His sentiments respecting that Supreme 
Being, whose works he bad so much 
studied, will be read with interest. The 
passage is quoted from his great work 
entitled '* The System of Nature :" 

** Eternal, Immense^ knowing all, per- 
vading all ! Let God appear, and I am 
confounded. I have gathered up sdme 
of his traces in the things created, and in 
them all, even in the least, what power, 
what inexpressible nerfeotion I Animals, 
vegetables, minerals, borrow from and 
restore to the earth ^e elements which 
serve for their formation. The stan are 



suspended in movement in the abyss of 
space by Him whom none can compre- 
hend I He is the Being of beings, the 
first Mover, the Cause of causes ; the Pre- 
server, the Sustainer, the universal and 
sovereign Artisan of the world!" 

B. 



SOME METHODS OF ANSWERING 
PRAYER. 

BY T. L. CUTLER, AM AMERICAN WRITER. 

In spite of our practical tendency to 
incredulity^ we ought not to allow our- 
selves to believe that any fervent, im- 
portunate prayer, which has for its object 
the glory of God, and which is ofiered in 
the name of the Mediator, remains for 
ever unanswered. The answer may be 
long delayed; it may not come in the 
way that was looked for. The person who 

E rayed ma]^ not recognise the return of 
is own petition. But that the ''effectual 
fervent prayer of a righteous man" is 
ever wholly unavailing, we should be 
loath to adroit. 

Some prayers we cannot expect to see 
answered at once. Those who plead 
day by day for the spiritual regeneration 
of the world, must not suppose that ere 
they go hence they themselves are to see 
all the heathen nations given to our 
ascended Master for his inheritance^. 
Yet their prayers are not forgotten. 
Those pleadmg saints will yet behold the 
glorious fulfilment of their desires from 
the battlements of heaven. How many 
prayers do we see manifestly answered 
even long after the saint who breathed 
them into the ear of Jesus has gone to 
lay his weary head on that Saviour's 
breast. A dying mother commits her 
beloved hoy to a covenant-keeping God. 
She has often home that child on the 
arms of faith to the mercy-seat. He has 
been the child of many prayers ; and in 
the feeble utterances of her passing spirit, 
another and a last petition is breathed 
forth, that Christ would have mercy on 
his soul. Years roll away. The sod 
has grown green, and the rank grass has 
long waved over that mother's tomb. In 
some distant land, mayhap many hundred 
milts from that spot, a full-grown man, 
who haa long been ripening in sin, is 
seen bowed in prayer. He is crying out 
of ^e depths of an agonized spirit, '' God 
b^ merciful to me a sinner J " '' Behold, 
he prayethi" and his prayer is the an- 
swer of that fervent petition which his 
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dying mother uttered many long years 
before. Her prayer was recorded in 
God*a book of remembrance ; and but 
for that, we know not that the prayer 
of that flOB would ha^e ever ascended 
there. 

The Scriptures furnish a kindred in- 
stance in the case of Stephen, who prayed 
during the agonies of death for his vin- 
dictive persecutors. And when Stephen 
was in paradise, the very Saul who was 
an accomplice in his destructioUt becomes 
a trophy of redeeming grace. The early 
church prayed for things which did not 
come about for centuries; and at this 
very hour, men of faith are besieeing the 
merey*8eat for blessings that will, with- 
out question, dawn upon their descend- 
ants. Let prating fathers and mothers 
who are growing faint of heart, give 
heed to this. Let desponding churches 
give heed to it before they abandon their 
places of social prayer, where their hearts 
have often burned within them. Far 
above the dark cloud of their discourage- 
ment is written, as in the clear upper 
sky, '* He that asketh receiyeth ; and he 
that seeketh findeth; and to him that 
knocketh it shall be opened." 

Other prayers are answered at the 
time of their utterance, but in a way so 
unlooked-for, that he who offered them is 
inclined to think that the very opposite of 
what he asked for has befallen him. One 
individual prays that he may be enabled 
to glorify God. Ere he is aware, some 
heavy calamity comes crashing down 
upon him, prostrating him to the dust. 
His fortune takes wings ; his schemes of 
promotion are blasted. A favourite child 
IS taken ; his hopes are " withered like 
grass." God has answered his prayer, 
but has answered it, as the psalmist says, 
** by terrible things." From under the 
overwhelming pressure of affliction he 
flees to Jesus his comforter ; and oh I how 
his love is kindled by the contact ! How 
he glorifies God in the furnace, which is 
purging away the dross of selfishness and 
worldliness, and making his pure gold to 
shine with tenfold brightness I 

I once saw an earnest inquirer, who 
was praying most importunately for faith 
in Christ, and for peace to his troubled 
soul. But while he prayed, a cloud of 
blackness gathered across bis horizon! 
and against that cloud, which swung like 
a funeral-pall before his vision, played 
the sharp lightnings of Almighty wrath. 
The thunders of God's law roared against 
him. Instead of peace came only the 



sword; instead of the calm which he 
sought, came the fearful tempest; and 
under the stress of its dark terrors, the 
poor baffled soul betakes himself to the 
covert which Christ has raised on Calvary. 
There he finds the peace he so eameatly 
prayed for ; there the long^sought con- 
fidence in Jesus pours its fidness through 
the soul. His prayer was answered — 
first by « terrible things," but at last by 
the very blessings wnich he desired; 
and without that storm, the true ealm 
would have never come. Had the sin- 
ner not been led to that frightful view 
of his own gailt, and his liability to con- 
demnation, he m%ht never have gone to 
Christ, and thus could not have known 
true peace. As he looks back over the 
dark vdley of sorrow through which the 
Divine hand has wondrously led him, 
and sees that no other way would have 
brought him to the cross, he feels a 
renewed assurance that God is the hearer 
of prayer— that he that asketh will yet 
receive, and he that seeketh will always 
find. 

But we may also observe how the 
petitions of believers are often answered 
according to their intention, and not 
according to the strict letter of the re- 
quest. The utterer of the prayer sought 
only the glory of God, but in his igno- 
rance asked for wrong things. His 
prayer was not rejected, however; it was 
heard, it was answered. But the bless* 
ing granted has been something very 
different from what the believer expected. 
There has been in this case what an old 
writer calls "a transmutation of the 
thing desired into some other great bless- 
ing of the same kind; for God often 
thus improves and lays out the precious 
stoOk of believers' prayers to the best 
advantage, that the greatest returns may 
accrue to them." Jacob, when he blesses 
the sons of Joseph, lays his right hand on 
the son who stood at his left side. ** So 
God takes off his hand of blessing from 
the thing we prayed for, and lays it on 
another which is more for our good or 
his own glory." 

The case of Paul is a beautiful illustra- 
tion of this. He is sorely afflicted by a 
" \hotn in his flesh." What the nature 
of the affliction was, we know not. Per- 
haps a severe malady ; perhaps the con- 
tinued enticement of some lust ; perhaps 
a besetting sin ; perhaps some chronic 
distortion of his bodily frame, brought on 
by excitement and suffering, which ex- 
posed him to derision, and to which he 
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may faaTe alluded when he speaks of an 
** infirmity in the flesh/' whiq^ the Gala* 
tians did not despise. He beseeches the 
Lord in three earnest petitions that this 
thorn might depart from him. His 
prayers are heard-— they are answered; 
but instead of the removal of the thorn, 
comes the cheering assuruice, "My 
grace is sufficient for thee." God does 
not take away the trial, but gives him all 
that is needed to make it endurable; and 
thus the Divine glory and Paul's spiritual 
weU. being were more certainly advanced 
than if the prayer had been answered 
according to its letter. 

We have only glanced at this fruitful 
subject, yet we have seen how essential 
faith is from first to last There must be 
active faith to auicken the soul to prayer. 
When the bdiever has come to the 
mercy-seat, the utterances of his lips 
must be the outpourings of faith. He 
must believe that God is, and that he is 
the rewarder of all who diligently seek 
him. After the request has been pre- 
sentedy there must be an importunate 
faith to urge it, and an expecting faith to 
go up and look for the blessing. If it 
comes not at once, faith is needful to 
assure the soul that an answer is kept 
back in wisdom and in mercy. And if 
the answer comes, but comes in a shape 
entirely unlooked-for, it is often the 
hardest trial of faith to believe that this 
is the answer, and just what our Master's 
honour and our good require. 

But that God is the bearer of prayer, 
who shall dare to doubt? The sceptic 
here must seal his vision, lest he come to 
the h'ght and be persuaded. He must 
mutilate most sadly the narrative of 
God's providential dealings. He must 
erase from his Bible the animating record 
of Jacob's midnight struggles, the thrill- 
ing scenes of Elijah's wrestlings on Carmel 
and at Zarephath, the "evening obla- 
tions" of Daniel, and the angelic deliver- 
ance of Peter from the prison-oelL He 
must even give the lie to that ineffable 
Witness who descended himself from the 
upper sanctuary, and had there beheld 
the gracious reception of his children's 
prayers, and who has said to all trem- 
bling, lorrowing, doubting saints, " Ask, 
and ye shall receive ; seek, and ye shall 
find ; knock, and it shall be opened unto 
you." 



RECOLLECTIONS OP FOLKSTONE. 

The town of Folkstime is of imques- 
tionable antiquity, and was early a place 
of some importance. Its ancient Saxon 
name was Folcestane ; but in the Dooms- 
day records it is called Fulohestan. The 
Romans had a tower here, built upon a 
high bill ; a portion of the earthworks, or 
entrenchments of which yet remain. 
There was also a monastry, said to have 
been destroyed by the Danes, during or 
before the time of Athelstane; and a 
castle erected by the Saxon kings of 
Kent, and rebuilt by the Normans : but 
of these two latter no vestige is left, save 
a small portion of the wall near the site 
of the present church. 

According to Lambarde, Folkstona 
was partieularly famous in olden timea 
for tne taste, delicacy, and greatness of 
its "oistrea;" which same, be tells us, 
" were for dainties anciently transported 
to Rome ; and that the coast there, all 
along, was well known to the Roman 
poets." 

Folkstone still retains its cdebrity as 
a fishing town. It is a pretty sight to 
watch the little fleet of fishing -boats 
coming in, one by one, on a cabi sunny 
morning, and mark the picturesque group 
of women and children awaiting their 
arrival— so pretty, and so picturesque, 
that we are apt to forget the weary and 
hazardous lite led by the poor fisher- 
men, night after night, in all weathers, 
upon the pathless deep. Some of the 
boats have the sails painted of a dark 
reddish brown, and when the sunlight 
falls upon them the whole scene resem- 
bles an old Dutch picture. 

Not long since, one of these boats was 
lost under very melancholy circumstaaces* 
Its owner would persist in venturing out 
to sea on a dark stormy night, although 
repeatedly warned of the danger of so 
doing. He was represented as being of 
a stern and violent temper, especially 
when he had been driBking,-~which was 
the case on the evening in question; 
and no one dared interfere beyond those 
warning words. As he was known to be 
a skilfiU sailor, little teal apprehension 
was felt but that he would return as he 
had done many times before on occasions 
almost as perilons. It was a fearful 
night ; and the first thing that the fisbex^ 
man's wife saw, when she went down to 
the sea-side on thefoHowing morning, 
was the corpse of her husband, lying 
cold and stark upon the beaoh. 
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On visiting the bereaved widow, a few 
dayg afterwards, she said one of the 
greatest consolations was that they had 
not parted in anger— that she had spoken 
kmdiy to him. It would appear from 
what she said that sueh was not always 
the case. She repeated more than once, 
with tears, *' Thank God for making me 
speak kindly to him; 1 little thought 
that they would be the last words he was 
ever to listen to." It was a solemn 
lesson. Truly, we know not what a day 
or an hour may bring forth. 

Some of the houses in Folkstone, and, 
indeed, whole streets, are entirely covered 
with fish hung upon lines to dry, or for 
sale, which has at first a curious effect, 
especially when taken in conjunction 
with the quaint-looking figures which 
appear at the doors and windows, or 
stand lolling against the low entrance, 

fenerally smoking a short black pipe, 
'olkstone may be said to be divided into 
two distinct localities, — ^tfae old town and 
the new town. There is little doubt 
that the former, which now occupies a 
considerable portion of it, will, in the 
course of a few years, be entirely swal- 
lowed up in the latter ; and the memory 
of its present wilderness of old-fashioned 
streets, and courts, and houses, pass 
away like a dream. 

One of the most conspicuous objects on 
entering Folkstone is the church, which 
is built on the summit of the West Cliff. 
It is of a cruciform structure, consisting 
of three aisles and three chancels, and 
having a beacon turret in the south-west 
corner of the tower, with a clock and a 
musical peal of eight bells. The tower 
is used as a land-mark by vessels passing 
along the coast. Very picturesque did it 
look on the sweet sabbath morning when 
we visited it. The cliff was covered with 
wild thyme, and the thick golden clusters 
of the tansy. Above us was the blue 
sky, and the ancient cross glittering in 
the sunlight. Far beneath the waves 
broke noiselessly on the beach, while the 
Httle vessels went gliding and dancing 
along like 90 many white sea-birds. 

Once upon a time Folkstone could 
boast of its five churches, not to mention 
the famous Nunnery of St. Eanswith; 
but their fate is now among the untold 
and fearftil mysteries of the mighty deep. 
To be sure, the Danes had a band in their 
destruction; but it was the sea which 
swept them away at last. An ancient 
chronicle says, ** The continual warre 
which the sea maintaineth hath done 



more detriment than all the rest ; for that 
violently vasheih, and by peace-meale 
wasteth it so, that not only the nunnerie, 
which stood twenty- eight perches from 
the high-water mark, is now almost 
swallowed up, but the castle which Bad- 
balde (or, as some thinke, William 
Albrane, or Anorenche, to whom Folk- 
stone was given) did builde, and foure of 
those five parish churches be departed 
out of sight also, onely some broken 
walles, in which are seen great bricks 
(the marks of Bryttish building) do 
remaine." Since this was written, even 
those "broken walles" have dissappeared. 
Antiquaries and historians differ about 
the exact site of the vanished churches, 
never questioning that they once were ; 
while the poet, less particular as - to 
localities, has many a wild tale and old 
monkish legend to tell of St. Eansirlth, 
or the " Holy Virgin," as she was called, 
and all the miracles she did, or pretended 
to do ; and can relate divers wonderful 
histories of what happened years ago in 
the ancient parishes of Our Ladye and 
St. Paul, the very names of which would 
be almost forgotten but for them. 

There are several curious monuments 
and inscriptions in the churchyard ; but 
few of those Scriptural epitaphs-^thoae 
simple expressions of faith in our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, which are far 
more impressive than the most laboured 
compositions, and speak at once to the 
heart. 

The beautiful views from Folkstone 
harbour are deserving of notice. To 
the east lies East Weir Bay, while be- 
yond, boldly projecting into the sea, is 
the celebrated <<Shakespere Cliff." To 
the west, fine panoramic views may be 
seen of the green stone cHfl^ of Folk- 
stone, and the Wealden coast aa far as 
Dungeness, while afar off are the memo- 
rable Downs of Hastings. Viewed from 
the cliffs themselves, the scene is even 
more picturesque and enchanting. We 
know not a lovelier walk in all England 
than that across the cliffs from Folkstone 
to Saudgate. Many a time have we been 
there when the wind was so high that we 
could scarcely keep our footing ; and the 
white sea-gulls were flying hither and 
thither with a warning message of 
approaching storms. Many a time have 
we walked there on calm, fair days, 
with one, now no more, and gathered 
flowers, and laid earthly plana destined 
never to be realized. God knoweth what 
is best for us. His will be done ! 
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Old Roman coins are still discovered 
from time to time at Folkstone. Not 
jong since, a poor man digging in his 
garden, struck his spade against some- 
thing hard, which proved to be a quan- 
tity of them. The only marvel was that 
they should have remained so long un- 
discovered, as they lay almost close to 
the surface of the ground. 

But we must hasten to conclude ; and 
ean only hope that these our brief remi- 
niscences of Folkstone, will be read with 
as much pleasure as they are written. It 
may be that some of our readers may 
have memories of their own connected 
with this rapidly improving town — 
memories of mercies received, and hap- 
piness enjoyed, which they will be pleased 
tb have recalled. Many have started 
firom Folkstone in order '* to go down to 
the sea in ships, and do business in the 
great waters,' and were glad because they 
Were so quiet; and so have they been 
brought into their desired haven. Many 
have gone there ill, and returned well. 
Many have gone there sad, and returned 
strengthened and comforted : ** Oh, that 
men would praise the Lord for his good- 
ness, and for his wonderful works to the 
children of men," Psa. cvii. 8. £. G. 



A VISIT TO THE NORTH CAPE. 

Rounding Knivskioerodden, the North 
Cape burst in all its sunlit grandeur on 
my view. It had now fallen a dead calm, 
end my vikings pulled very slowly 
across the vast and magnificent bay lying 
between Knivskioerodden and the Cape, 
to afford me an opportunity of sketching 
the latter. So immense is the size of the 
Cape, that it. seemed within a few hun- 
dred yards when we were at least two 
miles distant. It is nne enormous mass 
of solid rock, and although its summit is 
tolerably level for two or ^hree miles, it 
declines perceptibly towards the extreme 
point The aspect of the latter can be 
compared to nothing motfe aptly than the 
** keep *' of a castle of tremendous size, 
for it very slightly tapers from the base, 
and presents a surface marvellously re- 
aembling time-worn masonry. The front 
approaches a perpendicular, and so does 
the western side also. The height at the 
extremity is said to be nearly one thou- 
eand English feet above the sea's level. 
The colour of this mighty rock is a dark 
gray, relieved by dazzline masses of 
pnow, lying on the gigantic nssures which 



some appalling convulsion seems to have 
riven in its sides. 

The impression as I came within its 
shadow, and swept its bulk with eager 
eye, was one of thrilling awe; for its 
magnificently stern proportions, its colos- 
sal magnitude, its position at the aolitary 
unchanging sentinel of naturei that for 
countless ages has stood forth as the 
termination of the European continent, 
frowning defiance to the maddening 
assaults of the Arctic Ocean, all combine 
to invest it with associations of overpow- 
ering majesty. My ideas of its sublimity 
were more than realized ; and on landing 
at its base in the blaze of the midnight 
sun, I felt an emotion of exulting glad- 
ness that my long-cherished hope of 
gazing upon it at such an hour, and 
under such circumstances, was amply 
fulfilled. 

The only place where a landing can 
be effected is on the western side, about 
a mile and a half from the head of the 
Cape ; and it is usual for the adventurer 
who ascends to go many miles round 
from this starting-place before the level 
of the Cape can be attained, because a 
direct upward ascent is considered to be 
impracticable. * But having a somewhat 
overweening confidence in my own scal- 
ing capabilities, I resolved to attempt the 
latter feat ; and although burdened with 
full pockets, and that dear old sea-cloak 
I never parted with under any circum- 
stances, 1 instantly commenced the task, 
leaving the crew to slumber in the boat 
until mv return. 

Acerbi, speaking of the North Cape, 
says, " Here everything is solitary, every- 
thmg is sterile, everytning sad and de- 
spondent. The ruggedness of the dark 
gray rock is not covered with a single 
shrub." This is altogether incorrect; I 
found the whole of the western side of 
the Cape, opposite the landing-place, 
clothed with the most luxuriant vegeta- 
tion to the height of about two hundred 
yards. Myriads of bloom sters were to be 
seen, including exquisite white scentless 
violets with hairy stems; purple, red, 
and white star-flowers; the beautiful 
yellow cup flowers, growing on a stem a 
couple of feet high, and called by the 
Norwegians " knap-sullen- vie blomster '* 
(button-sun eye flower), and many other 
varieties unknown to me. There were 
also many kinds of shrubs, including the 
juniper, then in green berry, I gathered 
flowers, and rested on ridges of rock to 
take breath, and pan tingly looked down 
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on the boftt «t my feet, now dwindled to 
a mere ipeck. Onward I climbed ; but 
to my extreme mortification, when on 
aicending tw<Hthlrdi of the height, at no 
•light risk to my booei, I was mastered 
by overhanging masses of rock, all slimy 
with moisture trickling from tbe con- 
gealed snow above. I had a providential 
escape from being hurled sheer down by 
a large piece of rock giving way under 
me; but I held on to the crag above, 
whilst the treacherous fragment thun- 
dered from ledge to ledge, drawing down 
other loose masses with it. Compelled 
to retrace my steps, I carefully surveyed 
the face of the rock, and tried it again 
some way further on ; and even then it 
was a very long time before I gained the 
summit, beins;. seriously incommoded 
with my cloak and other articles. I 
understand that I am the first adventurer 
who has scaled the Cape at that place, 
and I certainly was thankful to lay down 

^on the desolate summit, and eat some 
frugal fare, slaking my tbirst with a 
handful of snow from the solid beds at 
my side. I had been above two days 
and nights without rest ; but was bodily 
fatigue to be once thought of under these 
romantic circumstances? From my airy 
elevation many miles of the surface of 
the island could be seen. The higher 
peaks and hollows were clothed with 
snow, glittering in the beams of the sun, 
and there were many *' silent tarns" 
nestling amid the black rocks. 

Resuming my progress, I traversed the 
surface of the Cape. It is covered with 
small slaty stones, and what struck me 
as being very remarkable, quantities of 
minute fragments of coarse white marble. 
The only vegetation on the summit is a 
species of moss (blokop), bearing most 
beautiful flowers, generally of a purple 
hue, and blooming in clusters of hun- 
dreds together. These dumb witnesses 
of Nature's benevolent handiwork filled 

. my soul with pleasing thoughts, and up- 
lifted it to the Divine Being, who causeth 
flowers to bloom and waters to gush in 
the most desolate wilds. In a wide 
valley I crossed on my way to the head 
of the Cape, ran a rapid stream of the 
purest water, and delicious taste. I 
wandered slong, surveying various parts 
of the Cape, especially the edges of the 
precipices on the western side, where the 
snow clung in immense masses, frozen so 
solidly that it bore my weight in places 
where no rock was beneath it, and the 
yawning abyss below. 



At length, I drew near the bourne of 
my pilgrimage. The Cape terminates in 
a shape approaching a semicircle, but 
the most northern portion swells out to a 
clearly appreciable point. About a hun- 
dred yards from the latter, I came upon 
a circle of stones, piled almost bresst 
high, inclosing a space some dozen feet 
in diameter. They had evidently been 
erected by a narty of visitors, as a shelter 
from the winds. Not far distant, a mass 
of rock rises above tbe level, which is 
otherwise as smooth as a highway, and 
strewed with small rough fragments of 
rock. Herr Ulich subsequently told me, 
that when he vuited the Cape, fifteen 
years ago, there was an uprignt slab of 
stone, covered with deeply-engraved 
names of visitors. It is now gone, and, 
as Ulich suggested, the laps may not 
improbably have hurled it over the pre- 
cipice. Within two or three yards of the 
very extreme point of the point is a small 
pole, sustained by stones piled round its 
base. I found several mitiala cut on 
this perishable register, and added my 
own. I believe it was set up by tbe 
surveying expedition, a few years ago^ as 
a signal- post. 

My nerve is good, and despite the 
wind which here blew violently and bit- 
terly cold, I sat down close to the pole, 
and, wrapping my cloak around me, long 
contemplated the spectacle of Nature in 
one of her sublimest aspects. I was truly 
alone. Not a living object was in sight ; 
beneath my feet was the boundless ex- 
panse of ocean, with a sail or two on its 
bosom, at an immense distance; above 
me was the canopy of heaven, flecked 
with fleecy cloudlets ; the sun was luridly 
gleaming above a broad belt of blood-red 
mist ; the only sounds were the whistling 
of the wandering winds and the occasionid 
plaintive scream of the hovering sea-fowl. 

The only living creature that came 
near me was a bee, which hummed mer- 
rily by. What did the busy insect seek 
there ? Not a blade of grass grew, and 
the only vegetable matter on Uiis point 
was a cluster of withered moss at the 
very edge of the awful precipice, and it 
I gathered at considerable risk, as a 
memorial of my visit.— /Vom LeUh to 
Lapland. 

GOD IS NOT MOCKED. 

Those who give to God only the sha- 
dow of duty, can never expect from him 
a real reward. — FlaveL 
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The ClilTa at Hasting]. 



CLIFF EOAUING AT HASTINGS, 

We are atanding at one of the projecl- 
iug windows of a large hutel, that com- 
mands a view of the heaving ocean. 
There are more than a hundred vessels 
seen on the water, the tide is ebbing, the 
ehingly beach is getting larger, the vreed- 
corered stones are beginning to appear ; 
boya are paddling in the miniature pools 
left on the sands, and children attended 
by their mothers or nursemaids, are dig- 
ging with their wooden spades. In the 
foreground are bathing-machines, a pro- 
menade, carriages end omnibuses, with 
ladies and gentlemen on horseback, riding 
to and fro. Health and pleasure are the 
principal pursuits of the groups before 
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Now we are breasting the breeze on a 
noble crag, so steep that from its aspiring 
height a plummet-line might dangle to 
the ground. A yard in advance nould 

NoVEHBER, 1851. 



be deBtruclIon in a dreadful form, for a 
fall of three hundred feet would be the 

consequence. The face of the crag ia 
mossed, and grassed, and licbened with 
creeping, pendent plants, and the differ- 
ent coloured earth and stones are wildly 
beautiful. It is terrible to loah dowo to 
the billows that are breaking on the 
shore in a fringe of foam. Sea-gulls are 
winnowing their way in mid air, and the 
unbounded sea is stretching far and wide, 
and mingling in the distance with the 
blue heavens beyond it, vast, impressive, 
and sublime. In climbine to these 
heights we met with one who had an 
eager eye and an ardent heart j he car- 
ried in his hand a long wand, and a, 
gauze net at the end of it, ensnaring 
butterflies. Thousands, like him, idle 
away their hours and their years. What 
trifles we pursue I What treasures we 
leave unsought I Time is flying, elemily 
is at hand : a moment cannot be pur- 
chased by millions of money, and yet 
here are we running after butterflies ! 
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'While painted moUii allure ni in our way,. 
Death steals upon our path and strikes his prey. 

We have descended the cliff, loitered 
on the shingles, and are now among the 
large stones which lie scattered about 
the beach in great numbers of shapes, 
grotesque and monstrous; yet are they 
withd attractive and beautiful. Varied 
in colour from light brown to dark purple, 
tiiey are ornamented with endless circles, 
adorned with layers of different colours, 
streaked with ochre, encrusted with 
shells, veined with thread lines, blotched 
with dark stains, spangled with small 
studs resembling silver, inlaid with lava- 
like stripes, covered with ozydo like that 
of iron, or carved and honeycombed irre- 
gularly as the ease may |»e. Many of 
them are topped with eopjMi^pploured 
marine plants, and graoeniUy d?#ped 
with fine soft hair-like weeds* Ifafl a 
London upholsterer ornamented tl^sfp 
with bronze, and fringed |hem wi^b the 
costliest green silk, they w<»u)d not hfive 
assumed a more attractive i^npoarance. 
The seapside is an unl)fiund0a mi gra- 
tuitous museum of natural curiosities : if 
we could but understand it, tifm ntbblff 
is a word, every large stone a nne, and 
every cliff a paragraph in the history of 
the world : 

The finger of the Lord of life alone 

Inscribes the rock and graves the granite stone. 

We have passed the shingles, after 
picking up a few shells and pebbles, and 
are now nearer the rolling billows that 
dash heavily and sullenly on the shore. 
We are standing on the even sand, re- 
garding with wonder the motion of the 
restless deep. And has the mighty flood, 
the moving world of waters, l}een thus 
ebbing, flowing, and breaking on the 
beach for thousands of years ? Even so. 
Mighty, mysterious, and unfathomable 
ocean, our thoughts are not equal to en- 
tertain thee ; we cannot grasp immensity, 
we cannot grapple with the sense of in- 
finity thou callest up within us. Tempted 
by the exceeding smoothness of the 
sands, we have written on them the 
names of some who are uppermost in 
our affections. In another hour, the re- 
turning tide will obliterate the record ; 
a fitting emblem of the evanescent cha- 
racter of mortal things. 

We are in the ruins of Hastings* old 
castle, on the brow of a high cliff that 
looks down from its proud height on the 
heaving ocean. The deep ditch on the 
"east is a striking object, and the beach is 



a fearful depdi below. Carriages are 
bringing company to the foot of the 
castk-hill, and the bathers yonder, be- 
yond the machines, are sporting in the 
waters. Some say that William the Con- 
queror built the castle ; but if he erected 
half the castles he has the credit of erect- 
ing, he must have been not only a 
mighty conqueror, but also a mighty 
builder. The greater part of the fortress 
has been pulled down, and Tim« has 
been at his old work in crumbling the 
stones that remain. Thomas k Becket 
and William of Wykeham have played 
^heir Mrti within these walls. The eye 
iakev in a iridt ranse of water, coloured 
with tht hues of neaven; — here it is 
green, there blue, and yonder dazzling 
silver and sold. These mouldering walls 
and dilapidated turrets make us thank- 
ful, and take us back again to an age of 
strife, when the old castle stood forth 
with Its drawbridge : 

Portcullis, gateway, foss. and frowning tower, 
4-ad all the pomp and pride of feudal power. 

We are sitting on a crazy bench on a 
high cliff, that has the name of " The 
Lover's Safit;" but we have sat on many 
eminences before that have been thus 
characterized. The place is picturesque, 
and the prospect is a fair one both by 
land and sea. The Norwood gipsies that 
frequent the principal passes through the 
neighbouring coppice pick up a few six- 
pences as soothsayers ; their raven hair, 
swarthy faces, mi sin^ar attire giving 
them an interest with the young, the 
thoughtless, and the pleasure-seeking 
visitants of the place. On this high cliff 
sa^, according to the legend, the love- 
lorn fair one, when banished by her 
friends, to wave her kerchief to her pass- 
ing lover, the captain of a cutter ; and 
yonder came the crew that conveyed 
them to church, where they were wedded. 
The spot is visited by hundreds. A 
vessel to the east, spreading her white 
sails to the sun, is contrasted by another 
to the west, that lies almost as black as 
ink upon the waters. The clouds are 
lovely to look upon : 

And spread in glowing colours, fair and firee, 
A canopy of beauty o'er the sea. 

We are on the high downs, far above 
the cliffs ; yet even here the shrill sound 
of the railroad whistle reaches us. The 
sun shines, and the sea gives back the 
beam. The wind is all hut still ; hardly 
does the breeze ripple the sea, so perfect 
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is the calm. The skiffs lie motionless on 
the waters, and the sails of the windmills 
on the distant hills lazily turn round. 
We have seated ourselves on the sha- 
dowy side of a high furze-bush, rich with 
green spiky leaves (if leaves they may be 
called), and gorgeous with shining yellow 
flowers. But think not that we are 
alone ; the bee visits the bush : a bright 
green caterpillar is even now crawling 
up the stem of a fern, and a spider hath 
woven her web across a dark opening 
into the recesses of the furze-bush. Bee, 
winging thy way from flower to flower, 
thou settest before us the advantage of 
industry; caterpillar, crawling up the 
fern stem, thou teacbest us a lesson of 
perseverance; and spider, watching for 
thy prey, thou movest us to practise pa- 
tience. We are all fellow-creatures, 
made by the same Almighty Hand. How 
varied is the animated creation of our 
great Creator. From the whale in the 
great deeps, to the minnow in the shal- 
lows ; from the elephant to the ant ; the 
eagle to the humming-^ird ; 

From favour'd man, the chiefest of them all, 
To the poor spider creeping on the wall. 

We are wandering across the fields to 
a distant -clifi*; but the sky has become 
suddenly obscured. The storm is abroad, 
with its brooding wings. Still more fore- 
bodingly alarming is the lowering aspect 
of the darkened heavens. The cattle 
and sheep are grouping themselves to- 
gether beneath the hedgerows, in meek 
and mute submission to the anticipated 
visitation now near at hand. Yet blacker 
frown the burdened clouds, and the 
glary opening in the sultry south is 
ominous. We have taken shelter in the 
skirts of a wood from the coming tem- 
pest. A fearful flash has launched athwart 
the sky. Hark ! What a crash ! It is 
as if a load of granite-stones was rattling 
down a rocky precipice. How arresting 
is the forky lightning ! How awful the 
roar of Heaven's artillery I The big 
heavy drops have fallen, and now comes 
down the desce^nding flood. The earth 
and sky and the face of the great deep 
are darkened. The Lord is making the 
clouds his chariot ; he is walking on the 
wings of the wind. " Thou art the God 
that doest wonders. — The clouds poured 
out water ; the skies sent out a sound : 
thine arrows also went abroad. The 
voice of thy thunder was in the heaven ; 
the lightnings lightened the world. — Thy 
way is in the sea, and thy path in the 



great waters, and thy footsteps are not 
known," Psa. Ixxvii. 14, 17—19. 

We gaze with wonder when His storms appear, 
With holy reverence, and with godly fear. 

We are groping our way in the cavern 
scooped out of the high hill above the 
cliffs. Damp and dark places are these, 
though now lighted up with tapers. The 
sand on which we tread is deep, and im- 
pedes our progress, and the descending 
roofs and low-browed arches seem to bar 
our passage. A spirit of enterprise and a 
love- of achievement, however, lead us 
on. As we creep through the low and 
narrow galleries, we liken ourselves to 
Belzoni in the mummy-pits of Gouraou. 
How the damp air clings to the skin, 
making it cold and clammy! Such 
dreary dens are difficult to explore ; no 
wonder that the desolate of the earth 
should have flown to them for refuge. 
When the Philistines gathered their thirty 
thousand chariots to fight, the people of 
Israel ** hid themselves in caves and 
rocks." David, also, in his extremity, 
escaped " to the cave of Adullam." A 
hunared prophets of the Lord were hidden 
by Obadiah, ** fifty in a cave, and fed 
with bread and water;" and they '*of 
whom the world was not worthy, wan- 
dered in deserts, and in mountains, and in 
dens and caves of the earth." The high 
and holy One is on the heights, and in 
the depths, and his almighty name is 
written in all. places : 

On ridgy cliff, in cavern, grove, and grotj 
And heedless must he be who reads it not. 

We are looking down from the furzy 
heights upon a churchyard. The oriel 
window is towards us, and the heavy old 
tower stands to the west. The red-tiled 
roof when new must have been anything 
but agreeable to the eye ; but weather- 
stained and sobered by time, it now 
blends not inharmoniously with the old 
moss-grown stones. In that temple we 
have worshipped and bowed down, and 
knelt before the Lord our Maker ; and 
there have we heard faithfully proclaimed 
the gospel of Jesus Christ. The tomb- 
stones in the graveyard are numerous. 
How many roamers of the cliffs have at 
last laid down on that bed of death ! The 
remark should come home to our own 
hearts. We read on one of the graven 
tablets below, the Scriptural text,— • 
** Blessed are the dead which die in the 
Lord." In the Lord; then. Let us die, 
should be the desire of every living soul. 

2i2 
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Soon will the followen of the Redeemer 
enter into their eternal rest. May the 
choir of heaven he abundantly increased : 

The SftTionr*! praiM from countleis millioni rise, 
And endleti haUeluJahi rend the ikies ! 

G. M. 



A CHAPTER ON PERSEVERANCE. 

Do not 8«y you cannot do It, 

For you can ! 
Up I a battle is before you ; 

Play the man. 
You ought to win the victory, 

And you may ; 
For vherever there's a will 

There's a way I 

Rt ADER, are you faint-hearted or weary 
in any good work having either your own 
advancement, the welfare of your fellow- 
men, or the glory of God in view, read 
over again the spirited lines that form 
our opening motto, and take courage. 
You know not what, by God's blessing, 
you can accomplish until you have made 
the attempt. Nor, perseverinely carried 
out, can you tell to what mighty results 
the smallest beginnings may lead. It is 
often owing to a desire of the mind to 
excuse itself from active exertion that we 
are so apt to suppose that distinguished 
success m any ohject of pursuit is only 
attainable by men of extraordinary abi- 
lity, forgetting that, although some illus- 
trious characters, by the transcendent 
force of their genius, have far outshone 
all their competitors, yet experience 
proves diat success in general is not so 
much the product of great powers as it is 
of the industrious, steady, persevering use 
of moderate endowments. 

There are circumstances, doubtless, in 
which some men may be so placed as to 
possess peculiar opportunities of success, 
while others, not one whit their inferiors, 
are doomed through life to one long and 
continuous struggle. This, however, 
should be no real discouragement ; for it 
is in the power of every man to adorn 
that particular station in which he moves, 
and that particular calling on which he 
has bent his energies, and to achieve ex- 
cellence in it, be it as humble as it may. 

The following examples of the fruits 
of perseverance in men who have ren- 
dered themselves illustrious in their re- 
spective departments, although " familiar 
in our mouths as household words," will 
perhaps be useful to some reader fainting 
under difficulties, while they illustrate 
the nrinciple that wherever distinguished 
results in any calling have been attained, 



there we can trace the golden thread of 
perseverance binding, as it were, all the 
man's energies together in one particular 
pursuit^ and enabling him to fight the 
nattle of progress step by step, and at 
last to win uie victory. To this great 
quality it is, in short, that the humble 
artisan and the extensive trader, the 
navigator and the philanthropist^ the 
man of science and the man of letters, 
are all indebted for their advancement; 
nay, higher than this, <* perseverance 
unto the end" must be the Christian's 
watchword in the high vocation where^ 
unto he has by grace been called. 

To commence, then, our list of illus- 
trations. Had Columbus not concen- 
trated all his energies, he could never 
have overcome the obstacles to his voyage 
of discovery ; and, had he abandoned it 
at the threatened mutiny of his men, 
when almost within sight of the goal, he 
would have lost the honour of being the 
discoverer of a new continent. Had 
John Bunyan not been stedfast in his 
Master's service, there was no reason 
why he should have remained a prisoner 
in the jail of Bedford ; but he did perse- 
vere, and, in the intervals of time spent 
in tagging stay-laces, which his blind 
daughter knitted, and his wife sold in the 
streets, he wrote his immortal book, which, 
surviving the dynasty under which he 
suffered, has lived on, and will continue 
to live on in affectionate remembrance, 
while pilgrims wander in this lower 
world. Had John Howard been easily 
turned aside from his circumnavigation 
of charity, the malice of his enemies and 
the lamentable idiocy of his son were 
enough to deter him; but, having his 
heart in his work, he steadily went for- 
ward, leaving a name behind him of 
which even the rude inhabitants of Tar- 
tary boast as they point out his grave, 
and bequeathing to the world an undying 
example. Had James Watt not possessed 
a mind bent on progress, he might have 
lived and died a mathematical instru- 
ment-maker in Finch-lane, Cornbill,* 
and the small, imperfect steam engine of 
Newcomen's, sent him in the course of 
business for repair, being rectified, might 
have been returned to its owner without 
another thoueht, instead of communi- 
cating, as it did, the germ of those ideas 
which, perse veringly carried out, have 
raised him to the loftiest pinnacle of 
eminence as the parent of tnat mighty 
power which is revolutionizing the globe. 

* It was there he served hii apprentkethip. 
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Had William Hutton not been a man 
perseveringly refusing to yield to the 
current, eight of the first years of his 
life passed in rags, misery, and famine,— 
almost daUy cuffed, kicked, and buffetted, 
— were surely enough to have carried 
along the stream a spirit ordinarily deter- 
mined, instead of producing, as they did, 
those fruits of patient forbearance and 
self-dependence which elevated him to 
an honourable position in the town which 
he first entered, a stranger and unbe- 
friended. Had Whitefield, Wesley, Ro- 
maine, and their noble band of coadju- 
tors, not been men of undaunted zeal 
and unwavering purpose of character, as 
well as men of ardent piety, the second 
reformation — more glorious in some res- 
pects than the first, inasmuch as it aimed 
at the heart, while its predecessor, in too 
many instances, and in too great a man- 
ner, attacked the form rather than the 
spirit— would never have hailed them as 
its authors. 

As one of many living instances, we 
may add (without expressing, however, 
an approval of all his opinions), had not 
Elihu Burritt, the American blacksmith, 
possessed a determined thirst for know- 
ledge, the daily compulsion to' toil at the 
anvil was quite enough to have occupied 
his life, without begetting in his breast 
those loftier aspirations which, in addi- 
tion to other qualifications, in the words 
of one of the presidents of the United 
States, have made him the master of " fifty 
languages." 

These are great examples of what per- 
severance can accomplish. The men we 
have named were thoroughly in earnest 
in their respective callings (though in 
some cases,, unhappily, their objects of 
pursuit had reference only to the affairs 
of time), and so may we be in ours, how- 
ever far removed either from their ele- 
vated position or pursuits. They had 
lofty ends in view, and attained the sum- 
mit of their hopes. We may often fall 
sbort in very inferior aims, yet, notwith- 
standing the disappointment, the collateral 
advantages arising from the exertion will 
be more than an abundant recompense. 
They pursued one particular thing, mak- 
ing it the business of their lives. We 
also, to do anything well, must, bear in 
mind that it is a matter of necessity that 
the mind be entirely concentrated on the 
object. The rule of success is — " What- 
soever thy hand findeth to do, do it with 
thy might." 

Happy shall we be if this maxim is 



carried into the affairs of the soul, and if, 
from the examples of energy presented 
to the reader, he is led to use greater 
diligence and earnestness in what be- 
longs to his eternal welfare. 

Few examples of perseverance in hum- 
ble life have gratified our own mind more 
than some facts recently communicated 
to us by a friend respecting an Irish 
schoolmaster. Their authenticity may 
be relied on. It is not generally known 
that a great thirst for learning exists 
among many of the Irish, and that the 
village schoolmaster is often, although in 
tatters, a really well-informed, and, in- 
deed, erudite man. Such was our hero, 
whom we shall call Terry Moore. Terry 
was a sincere, warm-hearted Christian, 
and anxious to do his utmost to dissipate 
the prejudices of Roman error in which 
his countrjnnen were enveloped. His 
way of proceeding was original. Going 
to the cottages of the peasantry, his offer 
was — " If you will give Terry his potatoes 
and buttermilk, he will give you learn- 
ing." The offer was in most cases thank- 
fully accepted. Tenders of money by way 
of remuneration were invariably declined 
by Terry, although frequently made by 
those whom he had taught to read. '* If I 
were to do it for money," he used to say, 
** they would think that I did it to please 
myself, when I want to do it from love to 
Christ." One favour, in addition to his 
simple fare, only would he take; that 
was, that the parties should learn for him 
a chapter in the Bible. Committed to 
memory, he knew that its precious truths 
would be beyond the power of the priests. 
Thus did Terry wanaer over a large cir- 
cle, doing good in a way that was most 
effectual, although entirely original. "But 
how," said our informant, when Terry 
was on a visit to London, ** how did you 
procure money to buy books for them, or 
pens and paper for them to learn writing 
by?" "Your honour," he replied, "I 
taught them to read and write without 
either books, or pens, or paper." " Why, 
how could that be, in the nature of 
things ? " said the astonished querist. ** I 
took them," said Terry, <*into the church- 
yard, and taught them their letters from 
those on the tombstones, and showed 
them to write by means of a piece of 
chalk on the other side of the tombstone." 
This, we think, will fairly match with 
any example of the pursuit of knowledge 
under difficulties. 

When in London, Terry was noticed 
to go out every morning at five o'clock. 
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It was aseerUined tliat he met some Irieb 
labouren for an hour, and taueht them — 
what do our readers 8uppo8e?---actnally 
mathematics I ** It learns them to thinkf 
sir," was Terry's reason. The labourers 
offered him money, but, as usual, he 
declined it. ** Will you give me the sort 
of payment I want ? " he asked. " Yes, 
sure,*' was the reply. " Then learn me," 
said Terry, " the eighth chapter of Ro- 
mans I" — which was done. This was the 
only pay he would ever accept. 



AN ORNITHOLOGICAL NOVBLTY. 

Ih a previous paper, entitled ** Gigan- 
tic Eggs from Madagascar," we men- 
tioned that the unexpected discovery has 
been msde of a living bird, the semi-fossil 
relics of which, among others, from New 
Zealand, have been accurately charac- 
terized by professor Owen. To this bird 
he gave the name of notomit Mantellu 
We can hardly suppose that many 
living examples of this bird still exist ; 
and the period of its utter extirpation is, 
we fear, not very distant. 

The specimen of notornis now in Dr. 
Mantell s collection, is the only one that 
has yet been seen, and all our informa- 
tion respecting it is comprised in the 
following interesting account communi- 
cated by that distinguished man of 
science to the Zoological Society of Lon- 
don, and published in their " Proceed- 
ings " for 1850. We may add that the 
specimen was procured by Mr. Walter 
Mantell, the son of Dr. Mantell. The 
account is as follows : — ** This bird was 
taken by some sealers who were pursuing 
their avocations in Dusky Bay. Perceiving 
the trail of a large and unknown bird 
on the snow, with which the ground was 
then covered, they followed the footprints 
till they obtained a sight of the notornis, 
which their dogs instantly pursued, and 
after a long chase, caught alive in the 
gulley of a souiid beyond Resolution 
Island. It rati with great speed, and 
upon being captured, uttered loud 
screams, and fought and struggled vio- 
lently. It was kept alive three or four 
days on board the schooner, and then 
killed, and the body roasted and ate by 
the crew, each partaking of the dainty, 
which was declared to be delicious.-— 
(Alas, that such a fate should overtake 
such a bird !) My son fortunately secured 
the skin. 

" Mr. Walter Mantell states that, ac- 



cording to the native traditions, a large rail 
formed a principal article of food among 
their ancestors. It was known to the 
North Islanders by the name of moho, 
and to the South Islanders by that of 
takaki ; but the bird was considered both 
by natives and Europeans to have been 
long since exterminated by the wild cats 
and dogs (introduced animals), not an 
individual having been seen or heard of 
since the arrival of the English colonists. 
That intelligent observer, the rev. Richard 
Taylor, who has so long resided in the 
islands, had never heard of a bird of this 
kind having been seen. In his * Leaf 
from the Natural History of New Zea- 
land,' under the head of mohoj is the fol- 
lowing note, ' Rail, colour black, said to 
be a wingless bird, as large as a fowl, 
with red beak and legs; it is nearly 
exterminated by the cat; its cry Was 
keo-keo,* The inaccuracy and vagueness 
of this description prove it to be from 
native report, and not from actual observ- 
ation. To the natives of the pahs, or 
villages, on the homeward route, and at 
Wellington, the bird was a perfect 
novelty, and excited much interest. I 
may add, that upon comparing the head 
of the bird with the fossil cranium and 
mandibles, and the figures and descrip- 
tions in the Zoological Transactions, my 
son was at once convinced of their iden- 
tity ; and so delighted was he by the dis- 
covery of B living example of one of the 
supposed extinct contemporaries of the 
moa, that he immediately wrote to me, 
and mentioned Ihat the skull and beaks 
were alike in the recent and fossil speci- 
mens; and that the abbreviated and 
feeble development of the wings, both 
in their bones and plumage, were in per- 
fect accordance with the indications 
afforded by the fossil humerus and ster- 
num found by him at Waingongoro (and 
now in the British Museum), as pointed 
out by professor Owen in the memoir 
above referred to. 

" In concluding this brief narrative 
of the discovery of a living example of a 
genus of birds, once contemporary with 
the colossal moa, and hitherto only 
known by its fossil remains, I beg to 
remark that this highly interesting fact 
tends to confirm the conclusions ex- 
pressed in my communications to the 
Zoological Society, namely, that the 
dinornis and palapteryx, and related 
forms, were coeval with some of the 
existing birds peculiar to New Zealand, 
and that their final extinction took. place 
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at no very distent period, and long after 
the advent of the aboriginal maories." 

Mr. Gould,' who has given a magnifi- 
cent figure of this bird ("Birds of Aus- 
tralia") enters into some details relative 
to its natural affinities in the group of 
rails to which it belongs. He then draws 
the following summary relative to its ha- 
bits and ec(momy : " It is doubtless of a 
recluse and shy disposition, and being 
deprived by the feeble structure of its 
wing of the power of flight, it is com- 
pelled to depend upon its swiftness of 
foot for the means of evading its natural 
enemies. A person may be in its vicinity 
for weeks without ever catching a 
glimpse of it. 

" From the thickness of its plumage, 
and the great length of iU back feathers, 
we may infer that it afitcte low and 
humid situations, mamhes, the banks of 
rivers, and the covert of dripping ferns, 
80 abundant in its native country. Like 
porfhyrio (the purple gallinula), it doubt* 
less enjoys the power of swimming, but 
would seem, from the structure of its 
legs, to be more terrestrial in ito habits 
than the members of that genus." 

The colouring of this rare bird is 
extremely rich and beautiful. The head, 
neck, breast, upper part of the abdomen, 
and flanks, are purplish blue. The back, 
upper tail-coverts, lesser wing-coverts, 
and tertiaries are dark olive green, tipped 
with verditer green. At the nape of the 
neck, a band of rich blue separates the 
purplish blue of > the neck from the green 
of the body. The wings are rich deep 
blue, the greater coverts being tipped 
with verditer green, which forms crescen- 
tric bands when the trifling wing is 
expanded. The tail is dark green, the 
under tail-coverts are of a pure white ; 
the lower part of the abdomen and the 
thighs are dull bluish black. Total 
length of the bird twenty-six inches. 
Bill atfd feet bright red. The discovery 
of this bird cannot fail to give to those 
interested in zoology, and enjoying the 
opportunities required for research in 
New Zealand, an impetus which may 
lead to other surprising and unexpected 
results. We cannot, especially now that 
the notomis proves to be extant, ass^t 
as a positive fact, [that all the other 
species, hitherto known only by their 
semifossil relics, have been extermi- 
nated. One or two species may yet sur- 
vive in remote solitudes; and other 
wingless birds, as yet altogether un- 
known, may be brought to fight, to the 



deUght of the philosophical student of 
the works of creation, wherein the power 
and wisdom of God are so manifestly set 
forth. ^ M. 

A PASSAGE IN THE LIFE OF AN OLD 
DISCIPLE. 

Acts xxi. 10. 

'< Th^ hoary head," says Solomon, '' is 
a crown of glory, if it be found in the 
way of righteousness ; " as if the inspired 
penman had said. See yonder gray-headed 
pilgrim! Firm and intrepid he stands, 
though frosted is his brow, and on his 
venerable forehead are traced full many 
a wrinkle, while the deep lines of age 
have somewhat despoiled the once more 
regular features, and the more polished 
temples. His shoulders are rounded by 
the labours and cares of time : the sheen 
of his youth is clean gone, and in its stead 
has gathered the rust of his last days ; 
yet, surviving all these dilapidations of 
the outer man, may be seen that spirit 
which " the inspiration of the Almighty " 
hath kindled, visibly '< renewed day by 
day." In his integrity he stands forth, 
strong and unshaken, like the solid rock 
which the lashing waves of ocean leave 
but the harder and the whiter ! 

Who would not aspire to the honour of 
''an old disciple," whether we look at 
him merely as a man among his species, 
or in the higher character of a follower 
of Christ? If poverty threaten him, he 
reads in his Bible*-*' The young lions do 
lackf and sufiTer hunger : but they that 
seek the Lord shall not want any good 
thing." If friends forsake, he turns 
again to his Bible, and he reads — " There 
is a friend that sticketh closer than a 
brother." If he be defamed, he still 
turns to the same volume, and finds the 
sweet text — " He shall bring forth thy 
righteousness as the light, and thy judg- 
ment as the noon day." If his children 
are disobedient and unholy, he still has 
recourse to the same channel of comfort, 
and reads there — " Although my house 
be not so with God; yet he hath made 
with me an everlasting covenant^ ordered 
in all things, and sure : for tbb is all my 
salvation, and all my desire, although he 
make it not to grow." In all circum- 
stances of need, he resorts to his watch- 
tower. There, unseen it maybe of men, 
but observed by his almighty Friend, 
clad in the gospel panoply, he looks 
stedfastly on, and, unintimidated while 
he sees the enemy approaching, trium* 
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phant in faith, he exclaims-^*' I can do 
all things through Christ which strength- 
eneth me.** Yes, amidst all that is ad- 
Terse, he keeps his eve steadily fixed on 
his Saviour, assured that he cannot sink 
with such a Friend. Such is the faith of 
'*an old disciple." He often has trou- 
bles; his case, indeed, at times may 
KopesLT perilous ; but there is always fur- 
nished to him a port in the storm : " The 
Lord deliverelh him out of them all." 

As when, at length, the last, last anchor's chain 
Has loosed its hold, and left the shatter'd bark 
Drifting along, a prey to furious waves. 
In the far offing, faintly, is descried, 
"Where sky and water meet, a little tipeck 
Dancing in fitful sunbeam's silvery light, 
Which proves a sail; and forthwith there is 

raised, 
With breathless haste, the signal of distress. 
Which, being answer'd, saves the crew from 

death : 
So, when each earthly tie has left the soul 
All but a wreck, on life's disastrous tide ; 
The Christian sees, by faith's unerring light. 
That pilot vessel, whose strong anchor lives, 
Whatever be the tumult of the waves : 
The Captain of salvation guides its course ; * 
And though on deck is sometimes heard the cry, 
"Lord save; we perish;" soon the shivering 

bark, 
With tatter'd sails, and worsted by the storm. 
Glides smoothly on again ; till safely reach'd 
The haven of its tverkuting rest 1 

But " an old disciple," practically ex- 
hibited, will perhaps be better estimated 
by our readers : the details of the follow- 
ing narrative cannot fail, we think, to 
verify the statement which we are anxious 
to establish. 

Ellen Stanley was a pious woman, in 
very humble circumstances; her testi- 
mony, therefore, will be the more striking, 
and the more to be relied on, since it is 
comparatively easy to trust God in the 
sunshine ; adversity only can fully test 
the sincerity and the strength of our 
faith. We shall see how far the faith of 
Ellen Stanley verified God's promise — 
'< They that seek the Lord shall not want 
any good thing." 

** The Lord will provide," said this 
excellent woman to her granddaughter, a 
girl over whose brow fourteen summer 
suns had scarcely shone; <*yes, the Lord 
will provide," said Ellen, as she took 
from a little bag a piece of tattered brown 
paper, in which was deposited a small 
piece of money, and put it into the child's 
hand, accompanied with many a caution 
not to lose it, as it was her last. 

So touching were the accents in which 
these words were pronounced, that the 
bare tone drew from Mary's eyes a flood 
of tears, which rapidly chased each other 
down her flushed cheeks. 



'< Grandmother," at length sighed the 
child, *' have you no more money any- 
where? None in the bahkf — none in 
the world?" 

** None, my Mary/* replied Ellen 
Stanley. 

"What will become of us, then?" 
asked the child, with a fresh burst of 
tears. " You are ill, and cannot work, 
and I cannot leave you by yourself; what 
shall we do ? — what shall we do ? " cried 
the child, wringing her hands with sor- 
row. 

When the old woman could command 
sufficient calmness — ^for she too was weep- 
ing — she repeated in a more confident 
tone — " Mary, the Lord will provide ; " 
and thus assured, Ellen proceeded to 
describe to her little granddaughter what 
made her so hopeful in such apparently 
forlorn and helpless circumstances. 

" Do you remefnber, Mary," said 
Ellen, '* in that holy, happy-making 
book which you so often read out of to 
me, the account of Abraham and his son, 
whom God commanded him to offer in 
sacrifice as a test of his faith?" 

" Yes," said Mary, her eye flashing 
with an intelligent expression, as if she 
more than half anticipated its application 
to the faith of her grandmother; ''shall 
I get the Bible and read it?" 

" DOf my love," said the sick woman ; 
** it will do us both good, I hope." 

Mary fetched the Bible, — a large folio 
volume, which looked as if it had been 
the companion and support of mothers 
and grandmothers for a series of gene- 
rations. It was carefully covered with 
green baize, which was strongly sewed 
withinside the covers, as if to preserve it 
from the admission of a single atom of 
dust, although its age-loosened covers 
were only thus saved from coming apart 
from the inner portion of the sacred book. 
Mary laid it carefully on the little table 
which always stood by the bed-side, and, 
turning; to the twenty-second chapter of 
Genesis, read aloud that exquisite memo- 
rial of Abraham's faith therein recorded. 
After perusing this beautiful and gra- 
phic description of the faith of <* an old 
disciple" — ^for the patriarch was at the 
period referred to well stricken in years 
— Mary became no less trustful than her 
grandmother, to whom she now readily 
responded — " Yes, the Lord will provide." 
Mary prepared herself to go out, 
and putting on her bonnet and shawl, 
hastened down-stairs with joy, taking 
the little basket on her arm in which she 
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was accustomed to bring home the sun- 
dry articles necessary for the poor sick 
woman. With these she more speedily 
than usual returned, her face wearing a 
smile, and a cheerfulness of manner never 
before observed in all her wonted ser- 
vices. 

During Mary's short absence, the kind 
mistress of Ellen Stanley, whom she had 
served faithfully in her younger years, 
having heard, apparently by chance, of 
the sickness and poverty of her old ser* 
vant, had sent her a five-pound note. 
When Mary, on her return, entered the 
room, she found her grandmother in 
prayer, and, observing a letter lying open 
by her side, she concluded that its con- 
tents might be engaging her thoughts 
— she therefore remained silent until her 
grandmother looked up. With a coun- 
tenance expressive of more than ordinary 
sweetness and satisfaction, she thus ad- 
dressed Mary — *' I told you, my child, 
that the Lord would provide, did I not? 
Read this letter." 

Mary took the letter, and read as fol- 
lows: 

" Dear Ellen,—" Until this moment, I 
was quite ignorant of your present neces- 
sities, and hasten at once to relieve them. 
I cannot, however, forbear one word of 
censure. Why did you not inform me of 
your indisposition and additional wants? 
I inclose five pounds for present help, 
and hope you will let me know should 
you require further assistance. 

** Your sincere friend and attached 
mistress, " Elizabeth Burton. 

" P.S. Please to send your little grand- 
daughter occasionally to tell me how you 
are." 

It would be difficult to say which was 
the greater — Ellen's thankfulness or 
Mary's surprise. The feeling of the 
latter had been mere hope — that of the 
former had been confident expectation. 
At the evening altar was mutually ex- 
pressed their thankfulness to God for this 
signal favour, which, we have no doubt, 
rose up to Him as sweet incense from 
the golden censer of our Great High 
Priest, Jesus Christ, through whom daily, 
for a long course of years, had been pre- 
sented her petitions at the throne of grace 
and mercy. Such is the Christian's con- 
stant experience who puts his whole trust 
and confidence in God. 

The impression of this providential 
deliverance, however, did not end here. 
Some months rolled on, and EUen Stanley 



observed a material change in the habits 
of her granddaughter. Mary regularly 
observed morning and evening devotional 
exercises, in her own little chamber ; and 
not unfrequently in the middle of the 
day, if her grandmother slept, would she 
read the Scriptures to herself, instead of 
other works which she had been accus- 
tomed to peruse. There were many other 
marks besides these, which, from time to 
time, showed themselves, which clearly 
demonstrated that the grace of God had 
indeed touched Mary's heart. She would 
now, in all critical circumstances, instead 
of weeping and fearing the issue, say — 
" Grandmother, let us put our case before 
God, who has been our help, and who has 
said, * for all these things will I be in- 
quired of by the house of Israel to do it 
for them." Mary's conversion to God 
was, ere long, unequivocally manifested 
and openly declared. Having first given 
herself to God, she then united herself to 
his people ; ultimately became a member 
of a Christian society, and gave full evi- 
dence of her sincerity by those efiects 
which invariably accompany a change of 
heart, — sorrow for sin ; faith in Christ, 
as our all-atoning sacrifice ; desire after 
holiness; and a consistent walk and 
conversation. Her grandmother had 
unspeakable satisfaction and comfort in 
the belief that her instruction, example, 
and prayers, and especially the providen- 
tial interposition which we have recorded, 
had been blessed by God to this end. 
Mary continued to nurse poor Ellen to 
the close of her life ; she, indeed, was the 
only earthly staff of her old age, but on 
it she leaned till it was exchanged for 
that which supported her through the 
valley of the shadow of death. She died, 
repeating the memorable words of the 
proto-martyr Stephen — " Lord Jesus, 
receive my spirit. ' 

This simple passage in the experience 
of an aged Christian may, perhaps, cheer 
some believer to trust God in the midst 
of difficulties, assured that man's extre- 
mity is God's opportunity. S. S. S. 



CHURLISHNESS ; OB, HALLEBTON COUBT. 

Hallerton Court, no longer now in 
existence, was one of the many old 
houses scattered about the country, once 
tenanted by high families, but afterwards 
inhabited by substantial farmers. In 
these old mansions, there is oftentimes a 
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strange admixlure of furniture antique 
apd costly with that which is modern 
and plain. It was so at Hallerton Court, 
where the gloomy grandeur of the draw- 
ing-room, with its high carved chimney- 
piece, tapestry, decayed family portraits, 
and tall straight-hacked chairs, formed a 
strong contrast with the more modern, 
and more cheerful apartments usually 
occupied by the inmates of the place. 

There was a cold and grim solemnity 
about the old weather-stained building, 
that was increased externally by its for- 
lorn-looking, grass-grown court-yard; 
and internally by its large, damp hall, 
and shadowy staircase of dark oak, with 
here and there an uncouth carved figure 
grinning hideously from the end of a 
beam, or the summit of a gloomy arch. 
In the mid-day light, it was far from 
being cheerful, but in the twilight, when 
fearful fancy 

Gaye motion to the figarei on the ami. 

And call'd the warriors from their oaken frame, 

To stalk about the ball, 

Hallerton Court was at best but a dis- 
mal dwelling. Some parts of the man- 
sion had been taken down, indeed it was 
not much more than half its original 
size. The sculptured falcons were still 
left standing on the angles of the high 
wall, and the mutilated stcne bear and 
ragged staff still ornamented the court- 
yard gate. 

The last inhabitant of Hallerton Court 
was a farmer of considerable property, 
but certainly one of the most churlish 
of mankind. Whether the bauds of 
others were against him or not, his hand 
and heart seemed against everybody. 
It was a common thing, 'when the bear 
of Hallerton Court was spoken of, for the 
question to be put in reply, with a signi- 
ficant smile, " Which of them ? " As 
though the inquirer wished to know 
whether the stone figure over the gate 
was intended, or the owner of the 
mansion. 

Oh, what a sweetener of domestic life 
is kindness, and what a poisoner of peace 
is habitual churlishness! What a dif- 
ferent world would this be, in the midst 
of its cares, if we all took heed to the 
words of the apostle, *' Be ye all of one 
mind, having compassion one of another, 
love as brethren, be pitiful, be courteous ; 
not rendering evil for evil, or railing 
for railing: but contrariwise, blessing," 
1 Pet. iii. 8, 9. 

Michael Grice, of Hallerton Court, 



was a tall ungainly-looking man, with 
one shoulder somewhat higher than the 
other. His eye was restless, his month 
drawn down at the ends towards his 
chin, and his whole countenance indica- 
tive of peevishness, care, mistrust, and 
churlishness. Truly, his was a most 
unamiable disposition, so that some 
people likened him to an old crab-tree, 
crooked, and covered with moss. It 
might be supposed that such a man 
would be shunned and left to himself, 
and so he would have been had he pos- 
sessed no other attractions than his own ; 
but many are sought not for what they 
are, but for what they have. Michael 
had wealth, an amiable wife, aright- 
minded son, and a lovely daughter ; fbr 
these, then, his churlishness was in a 
degree borne with. So forbidding was 
Michael Grice, and so attractive his 
daughter, that a free-spoken neighbour 
usually called them *< Beauty and the 
Beast." 

Some men of unsocial qualities are 
manageable. They have friends who 
possess an influence over them, or they 
have their kindly moods in which some 
satisfaction is made for their habitual 
churlishnoBS. Michael Grice, however, 
was not a man of this description, for he 
seemed to be essentially set against the 
world. No intimate friend moved him 
to social habits, and no visible moments 
of compunction inclined lum to the prac- 
tice of kindness. What a shadow-caster, 
what a thisdt-sower, what an unlovely 
character is a churlish man I And how 
direetiy is he opposed to the precepts of 
Holy Writ, ** Put on bowels of mercies, 
kindness, humbleness of mind, meekness, 
long-suffering; forbearing one another, 
and forgiving one another, if any man 
have a quarrel against any; even as 
Christ forgave you, so also do ye. And 
above all these things put on charity, 
which is the bond of perfectness. And 
let the peace of God rule in your hearts," 
Col. iii. 12—15. 

Churlishness is bad both in principle 
and in policy ; for not only is it contrary to 
the' admonitions of the Sacred Scriptures, 
which bid us " be courteous," but it 
makes enemies of those who would 
otherwise be friends. It is, too, as un- 
just as it is ungenerous; for it brings 
down on others the evil consequences of 
its own errors. This was the case to a 
great de&;ree at Hallerton Court Mrs. 
Grice, with her son and daughter, were 
to a great degree cut off nrom those 
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attentions whicb* but for the absolute 
boggishneas of Mr. Grice, tbeir good 
qualities would not bare failed to secure. 
Few were tbe visitors at Hallerton 
Court, and these few were not received 
with that warmth and friendliness which 
render a visit truly agreeable. When 
the head of a family is forbidding, it 
throws a restraint on all around : 

A welcome should suddenly start 
With emotions of joy and surprise; 

Exultingly rush from the^heart, 
And escape with the beams of the eyes. 

But such a welcome no one ever 
received from Michael Grice. The open- 
hearted hospitalities of life have a reac- 
tion on him who practises them. The 
giver and tbe receiver are alike benefited. 

There is no human being, however 
unlovely, who is altogether devoid of 
feeling, and Michael Grice, though he 
had so little sympathy for those around 
him, had some affection for a savage 
pointer dog, which usually was at his 
heels. Woe betide all who by design or 
accident ruffled tbe temper of this pointer 
*og. 

The habitual churlishness of Michael 
Grice was as a continual cloud over his 
habitation, and scenes such as the follow- 
ing were of daily occurrence at Haller- 
ton Court. Mrs. Grice, aware that their 
new neighbours, the Collinses, had 
arrived at the grange, wished to pay 
them the friendly civility of a call, but 
when she and her daughter were readv 
to go, the following conversation took 
place between her and Mr. Grice : 

<< We shall not be absent long, love, 
but Ellen is going to make a call with 
me on Mrs. Collins." 

" Ellen is going to do no such thing." 

" Why not, Mr. Grice ? " 

" Don't Mr. Grice me. I tell you that 
she is not going, and that is enough. I 
will have nothing to do with the Col- 
linses." 

" But, my love, they are highly 
respectable people, and it will appear 
very strange not to call upon them." 

**Now you are beginning with that 
long tongue of yours ; but once for all, 
neither you nor Ellen shall go." 

Mrs. Grice, seeing the uselessness of 
opposition, gave way, and made no call 
at the grange. Tbe Collinses considered 
themselves slighted, and the inmates of 
Hallerton Court obtained the unenviable 
credit of being ill-behaved and unneigh- 
bourly people. 

Mr. Grice's savage dog having met a 



little cottage girl In the pathway through 
the wood, and sadly bitten the poor child, 
and torn her clothes, her father went 
up to Hallerton Court to speak about it. 

" Sorry to complain, sir," said he, " but 
I wish you would be so good as to have 
that savage dog of yours tied up, for he 
has bitten my daughter badly in three 
places, and pulled the clothes off her back. 
I wish you would be so good as to have the 
vicious toad tied up." 

'' I shall do nothing of the sort. If 
you can't take care of your daughter, I 
can take care of my dog, and I am not 
going to tie him up to please you nor 
anybody else." 

*' But, sir, begging your pardon, is it 
a right thing to let such a spiteful crea- 
ture run about the neighbourhood, wor- 
rying helpless children ?" 

" Whether it be a right thing or wrong, 
I shall do what I like with my own dog. 
Go home again, and tell your hussy of 
a daughter, when next she meets my 
dog not to provoke him, as I dare say 
she did." 

The poor man went away complaining 
to his neighbours how uncivilly he had 
been used at Hallerton Court, and de- 
scribing Mr. Grice as a hard-hearted 
man, which character he well deserves. 
Whoever he may be who is " gentle" in 
his demeanour, " showing meekness unto 
all men," that man is not Michael Grice! 

A party of strangers being in the 
neighbourhood, one of them, a well- 
behaved gentlemanly man, called at 
Hallerton Court, to request permission to 
take a glance at the old house, and par- 
ticularly at the old tapestry. Mr. Grice 
met hitn in the courtyard, and the fol- 
lowing dialogue took place : 

*'May I, sir, request the favour for 
myself and friends to be allowed a 
glance at your old tapestry ,whicb I under- 
stand is peculiar of its kind. May we be 
permitted to see the old house ? " 

*' My house is not a show ; nor do I 
mean it to be made a show of. I never 
ask other people to show me their houses, 
why, then, should they want to see 
mine?" 

" I am sorry in having obtruded in a 
way that is unpleasant to you, and apolo- 
gize for having done so ; but one of our 
lady friends being much interested in old 
tapestry, I was anxious to secure her the 
gratification." 

"May be so; but for all that, my 
house is not a puppet-show." 

The gentleman courteously retired, not 
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a little mortified to report to his friends 
the unsuccessful result of his mission ; 
and as the party moved away, one of them 
was heard to exclaim, " Say what you will 
of 'Ursa Major/ but the 'great bear/ 
afler all, is the bear of Hallerton Court." 
A poor man, an inhabitant of the 

Sarish, whose cottage had been burned 
own by an accidental fire, was con- 
strained to seek a little help from his 
richer neighbours. He called on Mr. 
Grice : " A thousand pardons, sir, in 
being so bold, but some of my neigh- 
bours have been very kind to me in my 
misfortunes, and I thought, mayhap, you 
might add a trifle to what they have done 
for me." 

'' I shall do no such thing. If my house 
were burned down, nobody would help 
me to build it up again. You should 
have taken better care of your cottage. 
I can put my money to a better use than 
that of giving it to you." 

Thus repulsed, the half broken-spirited 
cottager took his leave, muttermg to 
himself as he went along, that he would 
rather be what he was, in all his poverty, 
than the hard-hearted owner of Hallerton 
Court. 

'* If there be among you a poor man 
of one of thy brethren within any of thy 
gates in thy land which the Lord thy God 
giveth thee, thou shalt not harden thine 
heart, nor shut thine hand from thy poor 
brother : but thou shalt open thine hand 
wide unto him, and shalt surely lend him 
sufficient for his need, in that which he 
wanteth. — Thou shalt surely ^ive him, 
and thine heart shall not be grieved 
when thou givest unto him : .... for 
the poor shall never cease out of the 
land," Deut. xv. 7, 8, 10, 11. 

Hallerton Court might have been a 
cheerful abode, and its inmates the par- 
takers of peace and joy; but churlishness 
flung a cloud over the place and the 
people. How beautiful is the precept, 
and how excellent is the practice of the 
apostle's exhortation, " By love serve 
one another," Gal. v. 13, 

It is well for the world that such un- 
mitigated specimens of churlishness, as 
the one set forth in this sketch of 
Michael Grice are veiy rare ; but if there 
are few 'who are equally churlish in their 
thoughts, their words, and their deeds 
with the occupier of Hallerton Court, 
there are very many who are sujQSciently 
churlish and hardhearted to spread dis- 
cord where love ought to reign. Depen- 
dent as we all are, more or less, on those 



around us for the comfort of every hour, 
we are bound to contribute to the gene- 
ral hoard of happiness as liberally as we 
can. Would that we were more " kindly 
afiectioned," for this would remove 
many a brier from the paths of others, 
and scatter roses in our own : 

Oh, would that all who breathe were prompt to 

proye 
Their meekness, mercy, tenderaess, and love ; 
With kindly deeds each kindre^ heart to bind, 
And banish churlishness from all mankind. 



THE MOHAMMED OF MODERN TIMES. 

Joseph Smith, the founder of Mor- 
monism, was bom in the state of Vermont, 
United States, in the year 1805 ; and 
though an illiterate man, who could 
scarcely read and write, was possessed of 
great talents, which he afterwards used 
for the most injurious purposes. The 
whole family to which he belonged were 
loose and unsettled, incapable of indus- 
trious application, and seeking their live- 
lihood by digging for treasures supposed 
to be deposited in the earth by the an-^ 
cient buccaneers. In these exploits 
Smith distinguished himself as a clair- 
voyant. Putting a certain stone, to which 
he attached much value, into his hat, and 
then hiding his head in it, he professed to 
be able to point out the quarters in which 
the search of his friends would be most 
successful. But as deception is sug- 
gestive and accumulative, Joseph Smith 
advanced from one lie to another. He 
pretended to receive visions from heaven, 
and though not yet fourteen years old, he 
found those who were ready to give cre« 
dence to his tale. These visions, how- 
ever, did not alter the course of his life, 
which was at this time, according to the 
admissions of his own people, vain and 
abandoned. He pretended to have been 
Divinely told that the American Indians 
were descendants of the ancient Israel — 
the colour of their skins haying been 
miraculously changed in punishment for 
their transgressions ; that they had emi- 
grated to America at an early period of 
the world's history ; that their records 
were Divinely preserved, and constituted 
a book of revelation from God ; and that 
he himself, if found faithful, should be 
employed to exhibit these records to the 
world. In process of time, another re- 
velation, he declared, told him where this 
sacred book was deposited, and Joseph 
Smith communicated the information he 
bad received to his father and brothers. 
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The father insisted that they should im- 
mediately go to the indicated spot, and 
satisfy themselves of the existence of this 
extraordinary volume. The family went 
accordingly, and dug up the ground with 
implements provided for the purpose. 
But when a chest had just met their 
view, it was supernaturaliy removed out 
of their sight. Again they disinterred it ; 
but amidst thunder and lightning the 
same process was repeated, and they fled 
in terror to their home. Joseph alone 
remained behind them. As he was 
slowly returning to his house, he en- 
countered a dreadful vision of an angel, 
who in a fearful voice spoke to him, 
whilst lightning was flashing around, up- 
braiding him for the disobedience of 
which he had been guilty, in communi- 
cating the dreadful secret. He was 
afterwards sent alone to the spot, and 
commanded to take the chest, and to 
bury it under his hearthstone, but for- 
bidden to investigate its contents. To- 
gether with the book, he professed to 
have found two stones, designated in his 
flrst narratives a pair of spectacles, but 
afterwards termed ** the Urim and Thum- 
mim** — "two transparent stones set in 
the two rims of a bow," which were to 
enable him to decipher these wonder- 
ful records. Dr. Authon, of whom we 
shall speak hereafter, relates : — " The 
way that Smith made his translations 
and transcripts was the following : Al- 
though in the same room, a thick cur- 
tain or blanket was suspended, and 
Smith, concealed behind the blanket, 
pretended to look through his spectacles 
or transparent stones, and would then 
write down or repeat what he saw, which, 
when repeated aloud, was written down." 
The severest judgments were denounced 
against the scribe, if he should presume 
to draw near to, or even to look upon 
Smith, whilst thus dictating. One Sid- 
ney Rigdon was largely engaged in this 
work of transcription ; and at length 
under these auspices, what is called " The 
Book of Mormon*' was brought forth to 
the world as a new revelation. It pro- 
fesses to have been found written on 
golden plates, in a mysterious character, 
which only Smith himself was able to 
read, and he simply by a supernatural 
impulse. Its contents relate to difierent 
periods, and contain fifteen books, the 
productions of as many authors. It com- 
prehends a period of a thousand years, 
from the time of Zedekiah, king of 
Judah, down to the year 420. 



About the same time, a document was 
put forth, bearing the names of Oliver 
Cowdery, David Whitmer, and Martin 
Harris, declaring that an angel from 
heaven had showed them the golden 
plates, and commanded them to bear 
witness to J. Smith's testimony. Simul- 
taneously another paper was put forth 
by eight other witnesses, declaring that 
they had seen the plates, which bore the 
appearance of gold, and that they had 
also seen the engravings upon them. 
Such, then, is the basis of the Mormon 
imposture. Joseph Smith, who appears 
to have had Mohammed in his eye, and 
to have imitated some of his leading 
transactions, professes a new revelation ; 
declares that an angel from heaven has 
directed him to a Divine book, long 
hidden from the world ; supports his 
declaration by bringing forward three 
witnesses, who avow they have seen an 
angel, who corroborates Smith's state- 
ments, and eight others who declare that 
they have seen the golden volume. But 
it remains invisible to all other eyes, and 
is, as the Mormonites pretend, divinely 
shut up from the view of all besides. On 
this testimony, the Book of Mormon 
claims to be received as a special revela- 
tion from God. 

Now the absence of the book itself, it 
must be obvious, gives the complete lie 
to the whole transaction. Such a pre- 
tence as that of Smith demands the 
largest proof — the most open publicity. 
Christianity could say, " These things 
were not done in a corner." Mormon- 
ism, on the contrary, is the most " hole- 
and-corner device" imaginable. Chris- 
tianity is, it is true, dependent on testi- 
mon}', as Mormonism professes to be. 
But the testimony which supported 
Christianity was a testimony borne in the 
most open and the strongest manner. 
Our Lord had been crucified by the Jews, 
and buried; his disciples declared him 
risen again, and asserted that he had so 
proved his divinity. Not three only, 
but *' above five hundred brethren at 
once," were ready to prove that they had 
seen him. The disciples bore this testi- 
mony in Jerusalem, before our Lord's 
very crucifiers, in the most repeated 
form ; and when the production of the 
bodv of Jesus would have silenced them 
at once, such a proof could never be 
made. Mormonism, on the contrary, 
produces three witnesses, who bear wit- 
ness to an appearance which might have 
been delusive, and if not an invention 
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•Itogtihni bw not vtreagth enoHgli to 
influence the world in its favour* They 
ny that they have leen the engrnvingi 
and the platei, and they deeUre that an 
angel brought them from heaven. But 
they do not declare that they saw the 
angel^only that he came and laid the 
plates before their eyes. The statement 
IS so loose that one wonders at the 
amount of credit it has received. There 
was obviously nothing in Smith's pre- 
vious character to render it unlikely that 
he should invent the whole story. All 
testimonies concur in representing his 
former life to have been abandoned and 
dissolute, and his own followers confess 
that his life was not irreproachable sub- 
sequently even to his first revelation. 
The Mormon writers lay great stress on 
the unlikeliness of so young a man in- 
venting such a lie ; but the improbability 
is altogether imaginary. The annals of 
deception furnish many much younger 
crimmals. 

If we examine the names of the wit- 
nesses, namely, of the three affixed to the 
first paper, and of the eight subjoined to 
the second, we shall find that of the first 
three, one was Smith's amanuensis (Cow- 
dery), one probably either a relative or 
intimate connexion (Whitmer), and one 
an amanuensis and a dupe (Harris) ; and 
that of the eight others, four were Whit- 
mer's and three Smith's own family. The 
majority were thus unprejudiced witneMes 
truly ! It may he observed respecting 
Martin Harris, who perhaps was the most 
honest of the group, that he was evi- 
dently one of the weakest of men. '* A 
gentleman of Palmyra, bred to the law, a 
professor of religion, and of undoubted 
veracity," is reported, on good authority, 
to have ** appealed to Harris, and to have 
asked him directly, * Did you see those 
plates ? ' Harris replied he did. ' Did 
you see the plates and the engravings on 
tbem with your bodily eyes?' Harris 
replied, * Yes, I saw them with my eyes ; 
they were shown me by the power of 
God, and not of man.' 'But did you 
see them with your natural, your bodily 
eyes, just as you see this pencil-case in 
my hand ? Now, say yes or no to this ? ' 
Harris replied, * Why, I did not see them 
as I do tnat pen oil-case, yet I saw them 
with the eye of faith ; I saw them just 
as distinctly as I see anything around 
me, though at the time they were covered 
over with a cloth/" At the time the 
pretended finding of these books took 
place, this man applied to professor 



AuthoDf a man of large repatalioa as a 
scholar, informing him that *^a gold 
book) consisting of a number of plates 
fastened together by wires of the same 
material, had been dug up in the northern 
part of the state of New York, and along 
with it an enormous pair of spectacles. 
These spectacles were so large that if any 

Eerson attempted to look through them, 
is two eyes would look through one glass 
only * Whoever,* he said, * ex- 
amined the plates through the glasses 
was enabled not only to read them, but 
fully to understand their meaning.'" 
Harris, moreover, said, that having been 
requested to contribute a sum of money 
for the publication of the said book, he 
had come to the professor to consult 
him on the contents of a paper he had 
brought with him, which professed to be 
an extract from this mysterious volume. 
The professor regarded the matter first as 
a hoax, and then as a cheat. The paper 
consisted of " all kinds of crooked cha- 
racters," composed of different ancient 
alphabets, and ending with " the rude 
delineation of a circle, divided into vari- 
ous compartments, decked with various 
strange marks, and evidently copied after 
the Mexican calendar given by Humboldt, 
hut copied in such a way as not to betray 
the source whence it was derived." Sub- 
sequently the professor advised Harris to 
go to a magistrate, and have the whole 
affair examined. This he declined to do, 
stating his conviction that the curse of 
God would rest upon him if he did so. 
Such is the testimony of professor 
Authon. By what means Harris was 
afterwards induced to affix his name to 
the paper which professed that he had 
seen the plates is unknown, but the pro- 
cess taken with so weak a man is not 
inconceivable. 

It may appear strange that an illiterate 
man like Smith should have been able to 
invent such a story as that contained in 
the Book of Mormon. But there are 
other circumstances which explain the 
wonder. It appears that, in the year 
1809, one Solomon Spaulding, who had 
been previously a clergymen, set himself 
to compose a religious tale, based upon 
the assumed fact that the North American 
Indians were descendants of the lost tribes 
of Israel. As he proceeded in his story, 
he read portions of his manuscript to his 
neighbours, who became greatly inter- 
ested in it, especially in that part in 
which he fictitiously related how he had 
found an ancient record, imitating the 
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style of the Old T«ttam#nU This volume 
vaB afterwards put into the hands of a 
bookseller for publieatioD, and whilst 
there, was copied by Sidney Rigdon, who, 
it is to be observed, was one of the 
promoters of the Mormon imposture. 
Spaulding's brother declared that the 
pretended Scriptures were altogether 
compiled from his deceased brother's 
manuscript. The widow of Spaulding bore 
the same testimony ; and it is added that 
the neighbours to whom the original tale 
had been read, instantly recognised the 
production with which they had been 
heretofore familiar, as incorporated in 
the Book of Mormon, which came forth 
from Joseph Smith as a new revelation 
from heaven. Rigdon denied, indeed, 
the whole transaction ; but in so abusive 
a style and manner as by no means to 
add to our conviction of his veracity. 

The manner in which this pretended 
revelation is compiled is extremely 
clumsy, and illiterate. Such phrases as 
the following are frequent: — ''I saith 
unto them"'— *' these things had not 
ought to be" — "ye saith unto him" — 
'' ye are like unto they." The mariner's 
compass is spoken of as having piloted 
these ancient Israelites upon their voy- 
age, though well known not to have been 
applied as a nautical instrument until 
many ages later than the professed 
period. The Messiah is called by names 
not known at all to the ancient Hebrews, 
and of well-known Greek origin. 

The history of Mormonism is, however, 
very singular, and aifords a remarkable 
proof how persecution may lift into 
eminence the system against which its 
attacks are directed. Basing his system 
on such pretensions as we have detailed, 
Joseph Smith soon found himself the 
head of a growing sect. From the Ist of 
June, 1830, when its numbers were 
thirty, it advanced like the religion of 
Mohammed, in regularly increasing de- 
velopment. As it grew, the opposition 
against it became loud and venement; 
and men, disgusted with its pretensions, 
attacked it with a violence which sar 
voured altogether of this world. Smith 
travelled about in search of a location for 
his contemplated settlement, not with- 
out some misunderstandings among his 
own people ; but exposed to an inces- 
sant nre of persecution from his indig* 
nant enemies. A mob dragged him 
from his bed in a village called HiraoQi 
and violently tarred him and some of his 
followers. The same mob tracked his 



footstept, caused riots wherever a Mormon 
settlement was found» sacked the houses 
of the religionists, and compelled them to 
emigrate into distant countries. Such 
proceedings as these, of course, excited 
sympathy, and furnished undeserved 
power to the new sect ; and though the 
public authorities reprobated the per- 
secution, it was easily put by the Mor- 
mons to the discredit of the old sects. 
The expatriated people moved into the 
state of Missouri. Whilst there, the fol- 
lowing entry occurs in one of the journals 
of the elder accompanying the prophet. 
It will be understood as bearing reference 
to the meteoric appearances, well known 
to philosophers as characterizing the 
month of November, and may be taken 
as an example of the whole delusion : 

" November 13th. — About four o'clock, 
A.M., I was awakened by brother Davis 
knocking at my door, and calUng on 
me to arise, and behold the signs in the 
heavens. I arose, and, to my great joy, 
beheld the stars fall from heaven like a 
shower of hailstones — a literal fulfilment 
of the word of God, as recorded in the 
Holy Scriptures, as. a sure sign that the 
coming of Christ is close at hand." 

In the midst of dangers such as those 
to which he was exposed, Joseph Smith 
began to organize his followers into a 
body-guard, to defend him against Ids 
enemies. His brother, Hiram Smith, 
was nominated captain, and another bro- 
ther, George Smith, held the office of 
armour-bearer. Such measures, on Smith's 
part, provoked corresponding ones on the 
side of his enemies. An antagonist force 
was rapidly raised, and one of the leaders 
of this band swore to destroy Smith and 
his army. Before he could accomplish 
this threat, however, the man was 
drowned in the midst of the Missouri 
River — an event which Smith did not 
fail to regard as a just punishment of his 
foe. Soon after this event the cholera 
broke out in the Mormon army. At first, 
Smith endeavoured to cure it by the 
power which he supposed to be vested in 
himself; but he soon learned that the 
disease was quite beyond his influence, 
I and thirteen of his band were removed 
by it. About the same time, Smith was 
accused by some of his own followers of 
prophesying lies, and appropriating the 
money of his people. He met the charge 
boldly, however, and the accuser re- 
tracted it. 

Joseph Smith is accused of having fled 
from his debts ia. Kirtland, where his first 
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settlement had been, in tbe middle of the 
night, leaving his creditors to do as they 
could. This transaction was followed by 
a great schism among his people them- 
selves, led on by^ two of the three who 
had signed the first paper, testifying to 
the authenticity of the books of Mormon, 
in alliance with whom was Sidney Rig- 
don. But the last was deep in Joseph 
Smith's secrets, and was soon forgiven. 
The persecution of the body in the mean- 
time continued. Obstructions being 
offered to the right of voting in political 
elections by the enemies of Smith, a 
regular series of assaults took place, 
which lasted during several weeks. In 
the end, an attempt was made to mas- 
sacre the Mormons. 

The Mormons now began to establish 
themselves in Illinois, where they formed 
a town, which they called " Nauvoo," or 
beautiful. Of this town Smith was ap- 
pointed mayor, and in addition to his 
titles of prophet and president, was also 
termed lieutenant-general. 

In 1837, Mormonism began first to 
make head in England, and in that 
year made many converts among the 
ignorant and weak-minded, principally 
in the manufacturing districts. Those 
who looked to religion for a system 
of external advantage and polity, saw 
much in this new system which cor- 
responded with their views. In 1841, 
Joseph Sitiith directed, under inspiration, 
as he termed it, the construction of a 
magnificent temple at Nauvoo, to which 
he invited contributions from all quarters. 
It was well situated, and of large propor- 
tions, and a million of dollars were ex- 
pended upon its construction. 

Among other descriptions given at this 
time of the prophet, is one delivered by a 
public lecturer, named Newhall, who was 
present at a review of his army by Smith 
himself, attended by ''six ladies on 
horseback, who were dressed in black 
velvet, and wore waving plumes of white 
feathers, and rode up and down in front 
of the regiment." The prophet himself 
is called "very sociable, easy, cheerful, 
obliging, kind, and very hospitable; 
in a word, a jolly fellow, and one of the 
last persons whom he would have sup- 
posed God would have raised up as a 
prophet or priest." 

It was about this time that one of the 
leaders of the Mormonites, Sidney Rigdon, 
promulgated the abhorrent doctrine of 
plurality of wives, in imitation of Mo- 
hammed himself— a doctrine which Smith 



was regarded as greatly favouring. Smith 
now, at the very height of his ambi- 
tion, was put forward as a candidate for 
the presidentship of the United States, 
and published what he termed " General 
Smith's Views of the Government and 
Policy of the United States." It is need- 
less to say that his pretensions were re- 
garded in the main with contempt. Soon 
after this, the accusation against Smith 
of promoting the " spiritual wife " doc- 
trine, sustained as it was by the affidavits 
of sixteen persons, led to the destruction 
by the Mormons of the newspaper which 
had published tliem, and thence to a 
serious' conflict between the Mormonites 
of Nauvoo and the surrounding inhabit- 
ants, in the course of which Joseph Smith 
and his brother were shot. The pro- 
phet's death gave to him a power which 
it is probable his life, had it been pro- 
longed, would have utterly prevented — 
he became enshrined and worshipped. 

After the death of Joseph Smith, Sid- 
ney Rigdon endeavoured to vault into the 
vacant chair. His reputation was, how- 
ever, so low, that this was found to be 
impossible. He was expelled from the 
society, and Brigham Young was ap- 

Eointed the leader — a post which he still 
olds. 

Again the Mormon body were com- 
pelled to emigrate. They were driven 
nrom Nauvoo, and have now fixed their 
residence' at Deseret, in the vicinity of 
California, in the great Salt Water Lake 
Valley, which they first reached after 
incredible troubles and privations. They 
have formed here a large and increasing 
settlement ; they have built an enormous 
temple ; they are said to have been the 
first who profited by the gold found in 
California ; they have established a per- 
petual emigration fund, to aid those from 
all countries who are attracted by the 
hope of an earthly paradise. The latest 
account of them is given by Mr. Kelly, 
who, in his "Excursion to California," 
gives no very favourable description of 
the morals of the new settlement. If 
only half the narratives given of the prac- 
tices of the leaders be true, they will 
demonstrate the fact that chastity and 

furity have no true basis among them, 
t is, indeed, true that the Mormon ite 
books profess to abjure such practices. 
But a new revelation is with them always 
possible, and who can say what are the 

?ractices it may sanction. — "Remarkable 
delusions" published by the Religious 
Tract Society, 
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CAVERN TEMPLE AT IPSAMBUt. 

A eiHQULAit. effect may be noticed aa 
traceable to the climBte of Egypt. 
Hoialure, nhicli u the ^rest a^ent of 
decompoution in oilier citiea, being ab- 
atraoted from the aands b; the burning 
moisture of the desert, has no influence 
there. The monumenta of ancient daji, 
therefore, remain aa if they had icorcely 
suffered any perceptible change. The 
■pectator, for inatance, who first eurvsfa 
the immenae aavern temple at Ipaambul, 
in Nnbia, might well imagine that the 
mrtiata bad temporarily left it to enjoy 
their oaual meaL The whiteneai of the 
walla could never have been mora pure or 
seifect; nor could the oullinea of the 
flgurea ever have been sharper, or tfacir 
colour* mora brilliant, than the; are at 
this hour. If hit eye fall on that part of 
the edifice where the tracing and fiiat 
outlines show that thia great work is still 
nnfiniabed, hia first opinion ia greatly 
•trei^titeocd ; he slmoat looks for the 



return of the artista to pursue their tral. 
But should be need a correction for such 

an imagination, it is close at hand. The 
black dust, covering to the depth of many 
inches the rocky floor on which he treads, 
dust formed by the mouldering of the 
doora, end internal fittings of the temple, 
cannot fail to remind him that many ages 
have elapsed since human hands piled 
these stones, and impressed on them 
their remarkable ornaments. 

The ruins now visible are covered with 



reared, receiving the homage of the 
kings by whom they bad been founded, 
and the warlike events out of the tpoili 
of which these buildings were erected. 
liieie pictures often cover a laree extent 
of wall, and are crowded with figures of 
various nations, delineated with much 
spirit and fidelity. Peculiarities of colour, 
feature, and costume, as displayed by 
the inhabitants of diflhrent nations, are 
strictly preserved. Id some caiei, the 
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Egyptian monarch is described as a con- 
queror marchine in triumpli to the tern- 
pie, dragging long lines of captives fif 
different nations to tbe feet of the idol af 
the edifice. And yet, tbough the bun4« 
ings have been roofless for {wo thousan4 
years, the paintings that t)|Us cover i\\$ 
walls remain undefaoed, 9tnd in MQ^fi 
instances retain much of their orlgiQA) 
freshness. 

Sometimes tbe operator has bean W* 
rested in his labours. The walls bi^v« 
been whitewashed; tbe crevices that 
have been spliqiered off in forming it have 
been filled up ; but there is no painting 
upon the walla. The figures are all out- 
lined, and the wall is r^ftdy for the work- 
man to commence his operation] the 
lines have been drawn in ^ed by some 
individual, and corrected, perhaps, by the 
master in black, thus showing the n^f^n- 
ner in which they were to be wrought,?— 
** The Egyptian/* pMblisked by tke Meli- 
gious Tract Society. 



WEAK FAITH LIMITIHH 799 Al<MIOIITV- 

How low and contri^cted af# W^ views 
that many take of the cbi^raoter and per- 
fections of God ! How are the minds of 
those bewildered who judge thp Almlihty 
by their own standard I let this is too 
generally the case with such as have but 
"little faith." The heart of man, ob- 
scured with doubts and fears, is incapable 
of conceiving of the power and grandeur 
of the Most High, and is. therefore often 
guided to its conclusions by external ap- 
pearances. The spies sent to search the 
promised land, though selected from 
among the princes of Israel, judged, alas I 
onlv by the light of carnal reason, and 
looked no further than mere hunian pro- 
babilities. The majority of them repre- 
sented the Cana^nitea as giants, before 
whom they appearedi in their own sight, 
as grasshopper^ : that the cities were 
walled and very great; and, moreover, 
it was a land that ate up its inhabitants. 
There were two men of faith among them, 
Caleb the son of Jephunneh, and Joshua 
the son of Nun ; but it was in vain that 
they called on the people to go up and 

tossess it ; since, in the strength of the 
lOrd, they were able to oyercome it. 
Two true men amidst ten cowards, who 
"brought an evil report of the land," 
had no influence on the unbelieving mul- 
titude ; but had there been ten true men 
and only two cowards, it is to be feared, 



from the state of the people's minds, their 
call and encouragement to action would 
have been equmly ineffectual. "The 
people lifted up their voice and wept, 
And aaid: Would God we had died in 
Ae l^nd of Egypt, or in the wilderness ! " 
« Thns, *' saith the psalmist, "they tempted 
Ofid) ind limited the Holy One of Israel." 
F99 W^ak faith to limit God, is not to 

8u( Any obstruction in the way of his 
ilpfnsilUons, His purposes move on in 
all W^rif n^ajesty, notwithstanding the 
WMkneii or the fears of men: but to 
UmU ^<)d i«| fof a poor feeble creature to 
4At boMn^s in ki> QW^^ mind to God's 
»bllUy i^ bflng Hfcout certain works. It 
)s to oi^nniBerihe and confine Him " who 
woft^eth ail Ihings according to the coun- 
sel pf biv own will," — to follow some 
ac1(nQwledged order of proceeding such 
as tn^y would llnd needful to adopt them- 
selvM under such circumstances. If 
weak faith sees nothing of that order of 
proceeding, it despairs of success, and 
says with the disciples in their journey 
to ^mmaus, "We trusted that it had 
been he wKlph should have redeemed 
Israel ; and upside all this, to-day is the 
third day since these things were done." 
If this is applied to the freeness and 
extent nf lh§ Pivipe mercy in saving the 
most nopeUss of sinners, we see an ex- 
ample of it in the apostle Peter, who 
could not, at first, conceive of the Gen- 
tiles being interested in tbe Messiah's 
atonement and kingdom. He and other 
of his enlightened brethren, were most 
unwilling to entertain the idea that " the 
glorious gospel of the blessed God " was 
available to the Greek as well as to the 
Jew, — ^to the barbarian and Scythian as 
well as to the civilized of Israel ; — in- 
deed, to the outcast of the whole earth as 
well as to the favoured people to whom 
pertained the adoption and the glory. 
The church in Jerusalem also doubted 
whether such a man as Saul of Tarsus,, 
the indefatigable persecutor of all " of 
that way," cotild ever really have been 
brought to see the truth "as it is in 
Jesus." They thought his state to be 
beyond the bounds of hope — ^below tbe 
reach of mercy: they therefore at first 
refused to receive Paul into their com- 
pany. They had not then a right view 
of the extent and freeness of the gospel, 
and "limited the Holy One of Israel." 

The awakened sinner, who has disco- 
vered the dark spot of nature's plague 
upon his heart, often doubts the truth of 
the two great characteristics of " the 
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sinner's Friend;" namely, bis power and 
his inclination to save the lost. They 
doubt bis ability : ^' If thou canst do 
anything for us, have compassion. ' ' They 
doubt his willingness : *' If thou wilt, 
thou canst make me clean." These are 
the *< stones of stumbling" over which 
many fall, — the ** rocks of offence," 
strewed with the shipwreck of many who 
have commenced their voyage to the 
heavenly shore. The soul, sick with 
sin — ^its faculties benumbed for the mo- 
ment through the pressure of various 
fearful discoveries oi its own condition — 
sees not that heavenly power which sup- 
ports the universe, nor that gracious wis- 
dom which triumphed on Calvary. It 
resists both the light of truth and the 
gentle influences of the Spirit, and *' limits 
the Holy One of Israel." 

How often also, in the midst of afflic- 
tions, do those of weak faith confine 
God to certain modes of deliverance. They 
almost take the language of the man on 
whose hand the king of Israel leaned in 
the siege of Samaria, and say — ** Behold, 
if the Lord would make windows in hea- 
ven, might this thing be?" Jacob strug- 
gled to save Benjamin from going down 
into Egypt, because he thought there was 
no hope of his returning in safety : *< Me 
have ye bereaved of my children," and 
" will ye take Benjamin away ? — all these 
things are against me." His eye of sense 
might not indeed see his beloved Joseph 
on the throne of Egypt, but hjs eye of 
faith might have seen the God of Israel 
in the chariot of his glory, who had 
engaged, by solemn promise to his fathers 
— ''I will multiply thy seed as the stars 
of heaven : " ** toy seed shall possess the 
gate of their enemies, and in them shall 
all the nations of the earth be blessed." 
But unbelief clouded all this brightness 
which shone around his name and family, 
and he ''limited the Holy One of Israel." 
Martha also, immersed in grief for the 
loss of her brother, permitted herself to 
utter the complaint — "Lord, if thou 
hadst been here, my brother had not 
died." It did not occur to her — for her 
faith was weak — that He who could have 
saved Lazarus from the tomb bad he 
been present, could raise him from that 
tomb now that he was there. She knew 
that Jesus loved her brother, but perceived 
not the gracious purpose dwelling in bis 
breast. Yea I though he told her, ** Thy 
brother shall rise again," she referred 
this to the last resurrection, but would 
not believe that the grave would then 



five up its prey, and that the body of 
er brother, which already must be far 
advanced to decay, should be reanimated 
by his voice, and come forth in life and 
strength from the tomb. She 'limited 
the Lord." 

Great and glorious things are promised 
concerning the extension of the truth in 
these latter days. In the minds of the 
pious, there is no doubt of the fulfilment 
of every prediction showing forth the 
triumphs of the gospel ; but to many, the 
time appears but very distant: difficul- 
ties, and declensions, and disappoint- 
ments seem to obscure their hopes, and 
almost to render questionable their inter- 
pretation of the sacred word. Though 
this delay is but the trial of faith, it is 
found wanting in many. Hence their 
prayers are feeble, their petitions con- 
fined to few and small requestSi as if God 
were limited in his mercy, or they feared 
to ask too much. In this frame of mind 
it may be said *4hey ask nothing ;" and 
a painful blank occurs in their com- 
munication with the throne of grace. 

How little do we think that our folly 
in limiting God, often shuts his hand 
of mercy from us ! <* Let not that man 
think that he shall receive anything of the 
Lord," Jas. i. 7. A fiat from the throne 
of the Eternal is addressed to all his chil- 
dren, and runs thus : . " Be it accord- 
ing to thy faith ! " What was it which 
excluded the Hebrews from Canaan? 
Was it hunger, or nakedness, or peril, or 
sword, which kept the numerous genera- 
tion which came out of Egypt, crossed 
the Red Sea, and passed through the 
wilderness, from entering the promised 
land? No, it was none of these : " they 
entered not in because of unbelief." They 
might have crossed the mountains of 
Moab, at the foot of which they were 
encamped, at the end of the first year of 
their wanderings; but their faith was 
weak — their courage failed : they " limited 
the Holy One of Israel." For forty years 
they were doomed to wander, till their 
carcases fell in the wilderness ; and none 
of that generation passed over Jordan but 
Caleb and Joshua, who had "another 
spirit," and feared not to trust to the arm 
of the living God. 

Let us earnestly desire that this folly 
of limiting God may be removed from 
our churches, our public men, our own 
anxious souls. Faith enlightens the 
mind, enriches the faculties, and adorns, 
as with a diadem of beauty, the whole 
man. It opens the treasure of God's 
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word to our contemplation, and our own 
■ouls to the enjoyment of the fulness of 
Christy as our '* wisdom, righteousness, 
sanctification, and redemption." From 
unbelief the Spirit flees, and leaves the 
soul to leanness, barrenness, and distem- 
per; but that Spirit dwells with faith, 
raises the heart to heavenly courage, and 
inspires it with the noblest devotion. 
No work, then, which God has com- 
manded, and to which the promise of 
success is attached, will appear too great, 
or any difficulty insurmountable : 

"Faith, mighty fhith» the pronise IMI ; 
Relies on that alone : 
Laughs at irapoBiibUitiet, 
And lays, < It mutt be done.' 
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TRACTS IN SEASON. 
(Coneluded/rom <mr latt NutiAir,) 

But she looked in vain. However, not 
unobserved by Him who hears the groan- 
ing of the prisoner, was the upward 
glancing of tnat eye, the falling of that 
tear. Although she could not pray, as 
she thought, yet her burdened heart 
found utterance, not in tears only, but in 
words too, although of simplest form ; 
and while attending to her household, as 
best she could, she might have been 
heard giving vent to her feelings in these 
words, and that, to6, oft repeated, " Ob, 
forgive me, forgive me ! do, pray, forgive 
me — pray do I Little as she thought it, 
no doubt these words, few and simple as 
they were, were written in heaven. She 
told something of her sad story to a 
Christian woman whom she knew, and 
was invited to go with her to the house 
of God. She went, but found little relief, 
and remained much in the same state as 
before. Just now, Bunyan's " Come and 
Welcome to Jesus Christ" was sent to 
her. This famous tract is full of state^ 
ments of the grace and love of God 
towards weary heavy-laden sinners, 
founded on that text, John vi. 37, '* All 
that the Father giveth me shall come to 
me ; and him that cometh to me I will in 
no wise cast out." She read it with 
astonishment ^- it was just what she 
wanted ; it was spirit and life to her, a 
balm to her troubled heart ; she believed 
it, and accepted the offered mercy ; and 
then she heard the gentle whispers of the 
Spirit, saying, " Go in peace ; thy sins 
are forgiven thee." Now, everything 
appeared to her in a new light ; the Bible 
was her " precious Bible." She saw her 
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Saviour's face almost in every page : her 
mourning was turned into joy, and her 
heaviness into thanksgiving and praise. 
The happy change could not now be con- 
cealed, nor did she wish to hide it: 
rather she was ready to say, " Come all 
ye that fear God, and I will tell you what 
he hath done for my soul." A young 
person who saw she had been weeping, 
asked her what was the matter. '* Oh," 
said she, " Jane, I am such a sinner — I 
am such a sinner!" Jane made no 
reply, but turned very pale, and seemed 

freatly alarmed, thinking something had 
appened. Seeing this, she added, ''I 
am such a sinner, but I have such a 
Saviour. He hath pardoned my sins, 
and my tears are tears of joy, and not of 
sorrow." And then she gave Jane the 
tracts that had been such a blessing to 
herself, and begged her to read them 
prayerfully. She also told her husband 
all that she had felt and feared ; and how 
she had found deliverance. She said, 
" We have all been wrong ; now we must 
turn and seek the Lord." He took it 
very kindly, and promised to attend to 
it ; and 9aid he wished he could feel as 
she did. 

Since that time, about seven or eight 
months have passed away, during which 

Eeriod the waves of affliction have rolled 
eavily over her head ; but her Saviour 
has been near, and all has been peace. 
The graces 6f the Spirit have shone forth 
in the trying hour with increasing bright- 
ness. Her heart is fixed, trusting in the 
Lord; and it is refreshing to hear her 
tell of the goodness of the Lord, and bear 
witness to nis truth to those who come to 
visit her in her affliction. She knows 
whom she has believed, and she endures, 
"as seeing Him who is invisible." 



PHILOSOPHY OF COMMON THINGS. 
THE SEASONS. 

Four hundred years ago there lived, 
in a small town near the mouth of the 
Vistula, a man who spent his nights in 
watching the motion of the stars, and his 
days in profound reflection upon the facts 
he discovered. It was not in a convenient 
observatory, supplied with telescopes and 
all the accurate and elegant instruments 
now considered necessary for practical 
astronomy, that this thoughtful and per- 
severing philosopher passed his life. His 
observatory was the loft of an old farm- 
house, 9Xii his instruments were small, 
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rude, and of imperfect constructioii. The 
telescope had not at that time heen in- 
vented, and the mechanical arts were so 
imperfectly known, that it was by a diffi- 
cult and tedious process an arc could be 
graduated, and then with far less correct- 
ness than the commonest plotting scale 
of a land-surveyor would now be made. 
But this solitary man, living among a 
half barbarous people — secluded from 
the world — a verv hermit of science — 
was not trifling life away in a morbid 
seclusion, nor seeking an unattainable 
or a useless result. Before him all the 
philosophers and sages of Egypt and 
Greece, who had pretended to teach the 
order and arrangement of the visible uni- 
verse, were in turn summoned to state 
their opinions and give a reason; and 
these he tested with what he daily learned 
by watching and thinking in his dilapi- 
dated loft. The overthrow of a system 
of astronomy which, with a few excep- 
tions, had been universally maintained 
from the time of Thales, six hundred 
years before Christ, was the result of 
these quiet meditations upon a series of 
observations occupying thirty years of the 
life of a profound thinker^— >an inde- 
pendent mind seeking truth with the 
power of genius. Copernicus was the 
man thus sent into the wilderness with 
God's commission to teach his glory in 
the heavens — the work of his fingers ; to 
lay the foundation of that science in 
which the Creator is more glorified by 
the exhibition of profound intelligence 
than by his inanimate creatures ; and 
to be the forerunner of that philoso- 
phic spirit which, as the authorized in- 
terpreter of the laws and conditions of 
the visible world, is ever pursuing, and 
yet ever infinitely behind, the fulness of 
truth. The earth, which to all who had 
preceded him was an immovable body 
in the centre of the universe, was seen, 
under the light of this obscure philoso- 
pher, to be only a small and subsidiary 
body revolving round the sun. The 
planetary and stellar distances, before 
compared with the diameter of the earth, 
he attempted to calculate from her orbit ; 
and even this vast line dwindled to a 
point when be would have made it a base 
to estimate the magnitudes and distances 
of the fixed stars. The philosophers 
sneered, the conclave anathematized, the 
Inquisition exhibited its tortures — ^but all 
in vain ; truth triumphed : the earth does 
rotate on its axis every twenty-four hours, 
and in its assigned path encompassei the 



sun once every year; and men believe 
these facts in spite of the opposition that 
once sought to crush their enunciation. 

If you want more proof, said Nicholas 
Copernicus, of the immeasurable dis- 
tance of the fixed stars, observe the 
points of the heavens to which the ter- 
restrial poles are directed as the earth 
travels round the sun. The orbit encom- 
passes a vast space ; and if the distance 
were small between us and the stars, the 
poles would be directed to different points 
of the heavens as the earth passed from 
one situation to another of her orbit. 
Yet from all parts of space through which 
she travels, the poles are invariably di- 
rected to the same stars. Every one 
knows there are not two north polar 
stars ; the same twinkling orb which 
guides the benighted mariner in summer 
is also his guide in winter. From the 
two most distant points of the orbit the 
heavens present the same appearance, 
and the poles are therefore unchanged in 
their position. 

The fact which taught Copernicus that 
the stars are at an inconceivable distance 
from the earth, will explain to us the 
origin and succession of the seasons. If 
we can once obtain a clear perception of 
the fact that the axis of the earth is im- 
movable, it will then be only necessary 
to determine the path of the earth in 
relation to the sun, to account for all the 
marked periodical changes which distin- 
guish the year. 

While the earth is revolving daily on 
its axis, it is at the same time flying 
through space in its accustomed course, 
with a velocity of one million six hundred 
and forty thousand miles a day, or about 
eleven hundred miles a minute, obedient 
to the laws under which it was created 
and established. The rotatory motion is 
much slower, even upon the equator, 
where the velocity is gjreatest, being only 
about one thousand miles an hour. But 
the constant change of place does not 
interfere with the direction of the rota- 
tion, or the position of the points upon 
which that motion is supposed to be per- 
formed. The imaginary Ime round which 
the body revolves has no vibration or 
trembling, like a spinning top or tee^ 
totum ; the axis is firm and immovable, 
so tha^ to compare things which the ima- 
gination can scarcelv grftsp with what 
uie eye can see and the nana can do, the 
rigid axis of the earth passing from pole 
to pole would have the same appearance 
at different parts of the orbit as parallel 
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lines drawn on a circle at varioui pointi 
of the circumference. If this were a 
fact having no direct influence on the 
condition of the earth, nor upon our-- 
selves as its tenants, it would he curious 
and worthy of ohserration as a proof of 
permanence in the constitution of the 
system, and of the extensiye power of 
human observation and reason, as exhi- 
bited in the discovery. But none of the 
arrangements of the Creator are simply 
curious. Nothing exists in nature for 
which we cannot nnd some better reason 
than that a fixed position was required, 
and the one observed is as good as any 
other. We are accustomed to this in all 
human inventions; in many, the parts 
seem to be thrown together by chance, 
and in the most perfect efforts of human 
ingenuity and skill there are always in- 
tegral portions which are only to be 
accounted for by caprice, taste, a conve- 
nience of application to a particular 
situation, or some such other ambiguous 
motive. In nature, not only is every 
disposilion of parts the best, but it is the 
only one that could have been adopted ; 
it is a constituent of a system, however 
unimportant it may appear, without which 
the design would have been imperfectly 
accomplished, and the ulterior aims of 
Omnipotence have failed of completion. 
It is difficult to find any motion which 
can be compared with the duplicate mo- 
tion of the earth. The closest resem- 
blance to the diurnal and annual revolu- 
tions is the spinning of a peg-top. When 
thrown from the hand, it has not only a 
rotation on the iron point, but is fre- 
quently so drawn by the string as to have 
a progressive motion . If we imagine the 
toy to spin upon a table, and to move at 
the same time round a candle in the 
centre, it will be as close an imitation as 
we can suggest of the revolution of the 
earth on its axis and in its orbit. But 
the rotatory motion of the top differs in 
one important respect from that of the 
earth. The axis of the top is perpendi- 
cular to the surface of the table, or, as an 
astronomer would say, to the plane of its 
orbit ; the axis of the earth is inclined to 
the plane of its orbit, or, in other words, 
not in a line perpendicular to it. To 
what shall we compare it? A strong 
man bending forward when ascending a 
steep hill, or the leaning tower of Pisa. 
As the degree and direction of this incli- 
nation is at all times the same, and as 
the position of the earth in relation to the 
sun is sometimes to the north and some- 



times to the south, the same portiens of 
the earth's surface are not always in the 
position to receive the solar radiations. 
In two places the illuminated half com- 
prises half the northern and half the 
southern hemisphere ; but in all others, 
either the northern or southern has a 
predominance of light and heat, the ex- 
tremes being when one polar region has 
a perpetual day, and the other a constant 
night. 

Let us now attempt to trace the rela- 
tive positions of the earth and sun during 
an annual revolution. The ecliptic, or 
path of the sun, is a word in common 
use, but whether any definite and precise 
idea of the line it represents is conveyed 
to the mind, may often be doubted. As- 
tronomers tell us it is a great circle, the 
plane of which passes through the centre 
of the sun and earth. Now if this plane 
coincided with the terrestrial equator, the 
axis of diurnal revolution would be per- 
pendicular, or, in other words, at right 
angles to it. Such, however, is not the 
case ; the imaginary plane cuts the equa- 
tor at an angle of about twenty-three 
degrees and a half. Let the equator of 
the earth be -projected into the heavens, 
and we shall have upon that fictitious 
concave sphere the celestial equator or 
equinoctial. Now the planes of the celes- 
tial equator and the ecliptic intersect each 
other at the angle just mentioned — about 
twenty-three degrees and a half. The 
points where they cross are called equi- 
noctial points, and the places where the 
ecliptic is at its greatest divergence from 
the equator — one to the north, the other 
to the south — are called tropics, a Greek 
word signifying to turn, or solstices, from 
a Latin word meaning to stand still. 
Both terms are appropriate ; for at these 
points the sun seems to lose all motion 
for a few days, or to stand still, and then 
to alter or turn the direction of its path. 

It is far more difficult than maify may 
imagine to realize the relative conditions 
of the heavenly bodies. The mind is so 
accustomed to imaginary lines invented 
for practical purposes, and necessarily 
employed in explanation, that we uncon- 
sciously invent a system incumbered with 
endless lines and points, which, to our 
apprehension, are as resl as the bodies 
themselves ; and this braced and banded 
combination of spherical bodies we call 
the system of the world. It will require 
some labour, and more perseverance, to 
take down this scaffolding of knowledge, 
and, from the height to which our talent 
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and labour has raised us, to look out into 
space with a steady and penetrating eye. 
But the effort must he made ; and the 
more perfectly the adventurous explorer 
Of celestial phenomena can divest his 
mind of the partial views he obtained at 
the commencement of his enterprise, the 
nearer will he approach to the apprehen- 
sion of the otherwise inconceivable effects 
of an invisible and all-controlling power, 
coexistent with matter, and the source of its 
motion, whatever may be its relative mag- 
nitude and distance. When the heavens 
are divested of all the lines which books of 
geography have spun around them, we 
perceive a world without an axial line, 
without an equatorial circle, revolving in 
space, rotating without vibration, always 
turning, always progressing, with one 
half of its surface, but that constantly 
varying, illuminated by the sun. The 
ecliptic, the equator, and all the fancied 
points and circles vanish as the lines upon 
which tbe untaught hand first traces the 
forms of letters, or rudely sketches the 
profile of a landscape on the screen of a 
camera. 

The ecliptic, or great circle iii which 
tbe earth is supposed to move, is also the 
apparent path of the sun ; for, although 
that luminary is in relative rest to the 
bodies under the control of its attractive 
power, the orbitual progression of the earth 
gives it an apparent motion, in the same 
way as its diusnal rotation produces an 
apparent revolution of the fixed stars. 
The sun is always in the point of the 
ecliptic opposite to that in which the 
earth would be seen if viewed from the 
sun ; and his apparent is like the real 
motion of the earth, in the order of the 
sisns. Here a caution is necessary 
to^ prevent an erroneous idea from a 
literal acceptation of words. The sun is 
said to move through the constellations, 
as though he were traversing the thickly- 
studded groups. But the most superficial 
knowledge of the results of astronomical 
observation is sufficient to correct so false 
an estimate of the constitution and extent 
of the visible universe. Thus when the 
sun at the vernal equinox is supposed to 
enter the constellation Aries, and the 
earth is in Libra, nothing more can be 
meant, and no more should be under- 
stood, than that these are their apparent 
positions from given places of view, and 
the expressions have no other value than 
as a convenient inode of describing their 
comparative situations in space. 
What has been already said will sug- 



gest to some readers all that remains to 
be said. They will at once understand 
why the points where the ecliptic and 
equator cross are called the equinoctial 
points. There, and there only, the north- 
ern and southern hemispheres are equally 
illuminated, and day and night are of the 
same duration all over the world. When 
the earth is in an equinoctial point, as it 
is on the twenty-first of March and Sep- 
tember, the apparent diurnal motion of 
the sun is the same as if the axis of tbe 
earth were perpendicular to the plane of 
the equator ; such indeed is its position 
at that time. After the vernal equinox, 
the sun moves northward, and reaches 
its greatest apparent distance from the 
equator about the twenty-first of June, 
when the earth enters the constellation 
Capricorn, and the sun Cancer. This is 
the northern tropic. At this time twenty- 
three and a half degrees round the pole 
of the northern hemisphere receive a 
constant illumination, while an equal area 
round the south pole is, for the same 
term, in darkness. From this point the 
sun descends, passes the autumnal equi- 
nox, and about the twenty-first of De- 
cember is in the southern tropic, when 
the circumpolar region of the southern 
hemisphere enjoys for a short interval a 
perpetual day, while the northern is left 
to freeze under a cheerless and frigid 
night of the same duration. 

The seasons, then, are occasioned pri- 
marily by an alteration of position be- 
tween the earth and the sun. A careful 
distinction is necessary between position 
and distance; for their greater or less 
proximity has little or no effect, so small 
is it in quantity, in producing the general 
change of temperature following the ad- 
vent of the several seasons. The sun, 
indeed, is nearer to us in winter than in 
summer ; but his rays fall obliquely upon 
the surface, and communicate but little 
heat. The heating power of calorific 
rays increases at a large ratio with their 
directness. This is a fact well known to 
those who have lived under the vertical 
sun of the tropics, and is also proved by 
the feeble heating power of the perpetual 
sunshine in the polar regions. Tbe field 
labourer, too, in our northern latitude, 
tells the same tale. To this cause the 
greater heat of summer is partly attri-* 
butable ; but to it must be added the 
longer exposure of the earth to the solar 
rays from the excess of day over night. 
An intelligent observaUon of common 
and household things is frequently a guide 
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to the discovery of the origin of natural 
phenomena, and it Bometimes leaves 
scarcely a doubt of the identity of causes 
or a necessity for research and experi- 
ment The effects of directness and con- 
tinuance are tacitly acknowledged, and 
acted upon in all instances where radiant 
heat is obtained from artificial sources ; 
and they cannot be disallowed when the 
rays illuminate and warm the planetary 
worlds. The meanness of the use is no 
disparagement to the dignity of the cause, 
ana he judges foolishly who would find 
one physical law in a palace and another 
in a cottage. 

The inclination of the earth's axis and 
its permanence of direction are, then, 
evidently designed for the production of 
the seasons — a condition of the earth so 
beneficial to animal and vegetable exist- 
ence ; the propriety of the arrangement 
and the wisdom and benevolence which 
dictated it, are alike evident to the wise 
and the unlearned. How perfectly the 
cause is adapted to the production of the 
effect, is testified by the evidence of four 
thousand years. When a few summers 
have passed, even the unconscious infant 
becomes conscious of the undeviating 
regularity of the succession of the sea- 
sous, and talks of the good times coming, 
when the fields will be green, the hedges 
full of flowers, and the warm sun shine 
so gaily and pleasantly by brook and 
brake, — where the soft wind fans the 
feverish cheek, and the birds sing to lis- 
tening ears. He knows no reason why 
hard-handed winter must come with his 
frosts and snows ; — why the rough winds 
whistle so dolefully round the chimney- 
top ; — why the short and ungenial days 
are ushered in by a sun shorn of all its 
jocund, merry beams, and, as though 
conscious of its faded glory, afraid to 
mount the heavens in his anxiety to 
escape out of sight. But he does know 
that when winter is gone, the trees will 
put forth green leaves, and the sun come 
back, like a strong man refreshed, to 
gladden his little heart in the general 
hilarity of summer. If years fail to give 
him a knowledge of causes, thev in no 
degree diminish his confidence m their 
effects ; — he builds, and sows, and plants, 
with a full conviction that seed lime and 
harvest will not fail; — he resolves in 
winter upon his summer journeys, and 
in summer provides against the incle- 
mency of winter. Day tells nothins of 
the coming day ;— the night may be dark 
and stormy, and the sun rise without a 



cloud. . The daily successions of weather 
are variable and uncertain ; but the sear 
sons are constant, and, though often 
varying in intensitv, they are undeviating 
in succession ana permanent in cha- 
racter. W. H. 



THE ROYAL GARDENER. 

It is a common, but a true saying, that 
reality surpasses fiction ; the romance of 
real life exceeds in many instances the 
inventions of the imagination. Let us 
briefly trace the history of a child king. 

In a private part of the splendid park 
of Versailles was once to be seen a small 
garden most carefully kept, where the 
finest flowers appeared to expand at will 
beneath the ciddvating hands of a very 
little gardener, a boy of seven years old, 
who himself worked in that pleasant spot, 
dug and raked its beds, and watered 
its plants. Almost every morning the 
owner of this little domain went himself 
to gather its sweetest flowers, in order, 
after the custom of France, to prepare 
a morning offering for his mother. In 
this work he seldom wished to be as- 
sisted. 

That little boy was the heu: of France, 
the only son of Louis xvi. 

Marie Antoinette, the unhappily as- 
sorted queen,, found every morning a 
fresh bouquet laid on her pillow; her 
child, hid behind her curtain, thought the 
offerer unknown, till springing from his 
hiding-place he received the kisf which 
was the price of his flowers. 

** One day," says the due de Mollis, 
speaking of the early days of this poor 
prince, *' when the sun was hot, I saw 
monseigneur le Dauphin, digging with 
great energy around a Spanish jasmine ; 
large drops of perspiration stood on his 
forehead ; fearing he would be too much 
fatigued, I wished to call the gardener to 
spare the young prince such labour. 

"No, no," he cried, "leave me alone; 
I like to rear my flowers myself, for then 
they are more delightful to mamma ! " 

A terrible day arrived. We do not 
here trace the progress of the French 
Revolutiou of the last century. The 
Bastille, that awful scene of cruelty, fell 
beneath the fury of the Parisians. The 
will of the people became law, and it 
forced the king and royal family from 
Versailles to the Palace of the TuiUeries, 
where they became prisoners at large, 
being confined to the bounds of Paris. 
The royal gardener left for ever his plea-* 
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sant park, his beloved garden — those 
flowers never were watered again ; his 
hands never more gathered a bouquet for 
his mother. The young descendant of 
sixty- six kings — the heir of the crown 
they had worn, — regretted the flowers he 
was leaving, and grieved not for the 
kingdom he was losing. 

At the Tuilleries, however, they gave 
him a little garden. It was at the end of 
the grand terrace before the palace. But 
the royal gardener went there daily under 
the escort of a detachment of the Na- 
tional Guard. At first two or three sol- 
diers guarded the royal child. With the 
Eoliteness of his country and his birth, 
e made these guards enter his little 
garden, and presented each with some 
flowers, saying, 

** I am sorry, gentlemen, I have no 
more to offer you ; I must keep the rest 
for mamma, who loves them so much." 

And when his guard was increased, he 
stopped at the palisade of the enclosure, 
and said, 

** I am sorry, gentlemen, that my gar- 
den is too small to allow me to invite you 
all to enter." 

A poor woman approached these pali- 
sades one day, and put through them a 
petition to the king, saying to the 
Dauphin, ** Monseigneur, if I obtain the 
favour I ask for, I shall be as happy as a 
queen." 

<< Happy as a queen!" said the boy. 
** Ah I I knoi/a queen who is very good, 
yet she weeps all day." 

Then came the dreadful day for the 
royalty and monarchy of France, the 
20th of June, 1792. The French army 
and the mob planted their cannon against 
the palace of the king. Monarchy fell. 
The son of Louis xvi. was no longer heir 
to the throne ; for the throne of France 
was abolished. In all the terror and 
danger of that day the trembling boy 
partook. On the morrow, when he 
heard the drums still beating to arms 
around the palace, he ran to nis father 
and cried, *' Papa, is not yesterday over 
yet?" 

Poor child ! it never was over for him. 
The day that then began for him ended 
only with his short life. On the 10th of 
August following all the royal family was 
imprisoned in what was called the 
" Temple." 

THE ROYAL PRISONER. 

The little boy was kept ignorant of the 
terrible doom that awaited his royal 



father. It is an awful thing to hear of a 
monarch being arraigned, convicted, and, 
so to speak, judiciaUy massacred by the 
will of a people. It was only the even- 
ing before the execution of Louis xvi. 
that the young dauphin was acquainted 
with the fact. The nusband, father, and 
brother was then taking his last farewells. 
They told him the people willed his 
father's death. The child trembled. 
"Oh, no;" he cried, "the people will 
never harm papa, for papa never has done 
harm to them." He rushed from the 
chamber; the municipal officers who 
guarded the j^assage stopped him, and 
asked him whither he was running. 

**To speak to the people," he cried. 

" You cannot go out. 

** Oh, I entreat you, let me pass ! — 
Let me kneel to the people and pray 
them not to injure my father — not to put 
papa to death ! " 

An ofiicer seized hold of the royal 
child, and carried him back to the cham- 
ber of grief. 



The queen of France was a widow. 
Louis XVI. died by the guillotine; the 

fuillotine which was to be dyed deep in 
is people's blood. For some time the 
unfortunate Marie Antoinette was al- 
lowed to remain with her children and 
the king's faithful sister, Madame Eliza- 
beth, in the stfme prison. But afterwards, 
the poor little prince was torn from her 
arms, and deprived even of his sister's 
company. 

The queen died on the scaffold ; and 
the king's sister followed the royal pair 
to the same dreadful scene. Sad was 
now the fate of the royal boy. The days 
of the little gardener were over. No 
longer was the royal prisoner respected. 

When young Louis xvii. was separated 
from his mother, he asked the municipal 
guards who surrounded him, by what law 
they prevented him from sharing her 
prison. 

As he spoke, a rude-lookin? man 
placed himself before him, and said, 
" Hold thy tongue, Capet, we do not like 
reasoners here." 

Capet was the name now given in deri- 
sion to this offspring of kings, in memory 
of the founder of the French monarchy. 
To this term of contempt, they soon 
added that of "The Wolffs Cub.'^ 

The jailor, or as he was styled, the 
governor of the young king, was a shoe- 
maker named Simon, a man whose bar-^ 
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barity to the roval boy bas conferred 
upon him a very hateful celebrity. 

Louis, whose education had been 
hitherto carefully conducted, was not 
now allowed the consolation of study. 
Simon, it appears, disliked books and 
religion as much almost as royalty. The 
only book he allowed the boy to look into 
was one entitled " The Rights of Man." 
When his wife, pityine his unhappy iso- 
lation, petitionea her nusband to allow 
him to have some plaything, the cruel 
man bought him the model of a guillo- 
tine. His only pets were two tame cana- 
ries which his good aunt, Madame Eliza- 
beth, had reared in the prison ; but Simon 
did not like birds, and he deprived his 
poor prisoner of his only earthly conso- 
lation when he took the canaries from 
him. It amused this gross man to hold 
his glass to the little king, and say, 
''Here, Capet, pour me out wine ; " and 
thus the shoemaker was served by the 
heir of royalty ; for it is remarkable that 
in general the lower the rank of life, the 
more tyrannically is the power that is 
possessed exercised. It may be sup- 
posed that the descendant of kings, the 
nursling of a palace, found it difficult to 
accustom himself to such treatment ; but 
the cruel blows, the unworthy punish- 
ments which resulted from an appearance 
of rebellion on his part, soon subdued his 
spirit. This jailor was the faend of equa- 
lity, yet thus he exercised his authority. 
He sung for the suffering boy the 
horrible choruses they sung around the 
guillotine, and made the trembling victim 
join in them. At night, ifhen he woke, 
he called out, ".Dost thou sleep, 
Capet? '* and the boy, too, awoke with a 
start. 

We have said that Simon did not like 
religion. Religion was then prohibited in 
France ; he prohibited it also in the prison 
of the young king. 

When Louis secretly knelt to prayer 
he was often discovered and punished. 
One night he prayed with joined hands ; 
his jailor came in and saw him. 

" Tell me, Capet, what thou doest 
there, or I will kill thee," he said. The 
boy, trembling, avowed that he said the 
prayers he had been accustomed to. The 
shoemaker seized his arm, cast him 
into a dark closet, and fed him for some 
days on bread and water, to teach him 
not to pray to God, or look for refuge 
from the cruelty of man to the Father of 
mercy and God of all consolation ! Such 
IS the depth of wickedness into Which 



the human heart may fall. Simon^s 
wife was the friend of the unfortunatiS 
prisoner, and when she was ill, the doc- 
tor who attended her proved himself a 
friend also, and saved him some suffering. 
Ohe day the young king brought to this 
benevolent doctor a pear he had saved 
from his own meal ; " I have nothing else 
to give but this pear ; you will do me a 
favour if you accept it.*' 

At length Simon gave up his charge ; 
why, is not known ; perhaps he was 
seized with remorse. Louis xvii. changed 
his prison for one still worse ; for one 
where his portion of air was less; his 
little window still smaller — its bars of 
iron closer, and additionally inclosed 
within by a cover of wicker-work. The 
door of that prison was kept shut, and 
by a small opening they passed the poor 
boy the rations of food and water which 
served him for each day. Thus was the 
guiltless heir of France condemned to a 
solitary confinement which would have 
broken the heart of a nursling of penury 
and suffering. What must have been its 
effect on the child of luxury? His 
strength had failed ; he could not make 
his own bed. No one ever changed the 
' linen, and his clothes were as dirty as 
ragged. Two guards constantly watched 
his door, but never spoke to him ; only 
when, fallen into a slumber from weari- 
ness, cold, and sorrow, they did not hear 
the young prisoner move, then they cried 
aloud, " Capet, where art thou ? " And 
the little king sprung up trembling and 
answered, " Here I am, citizen ; do you 
want me ? " 

Under such treatment and such misery 
reason at length gave way ; his mind 
became imbecile ; hiii back was bent as 
with the weight of many years ; all intel- 
lectual powers yielded to the cruel 
tyranny of his subjects, who contended 
for equality and for the rights of man. 

The moral sentiment that still appeared 
to retain its place was that of gratitude. 
Louis was grateful, not fbr the good he 
received, but for the evil that was with- 
held. When they did not afflict him 
more, he was thankful. 

Louis XVII. died in his eleventh 
year, and it was long before the world 
was fully satisfied that he was dead. 
For years afterwards it was rumoured 
that he had been taken from his pri- 
son ; that his deliverance had been 
effected by human means, and that he 
would one day appear tb reclaim his 
throne. His story is a $ad but true one; 
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reflecting in the deepest manner on the 
hardhearted character of those who ad- 
ministered the puhlic affairs of France at 
that period. 



MINERALS OF SCRIPTURE. 
VERMILION. 

*' It is ceiled with cedar, and painted with -ver- 
milion."— Jeb. xxii. 14. 

The substance usually designated ver- 
milion (Heb., sisir — Greek, miltos) is a 
compound of mercury and sulphur, and 
is of a beautifully red colour. Pliny in- 
forms us that the vermilion of the ancient 
Greeks was found in the form of reddish 
sands in silver mines, and was in great 
demand in his time for painting, and 
especially for the decoration of the idols. 
Bochart says, that there is in Africa a 
lake called Sisara, which he considers 
to have derived its name from the ver- 
milion or red paint for which those parts 
were famous. 

The ceilings of handsome houses in 
Egypt, says Mr. Lane, are often very 
richly decorated. Numerous thin strips 
of wood are nailed upon the planks, 
forming patterns curiously complicated, 
yet perfectly regular, and having a highly 
ornamental effect .... The strips are 
painted yellow, or gilt ; and the spaces 
within green, red, or blue.* In the time 
of Jehoiakim, similar profusion and luxury 
were at a great height in Judsea. In the 
pride of his heart, the king of Judah 
appears to have been carried away by a 
desire for splendour. By extortion and 
oppression — by violence and injustice — 
he built his house. He ceiled his cham- 
bers with cedar, and painted the walls 
with vermilion, Jer. xxii. 13, 14. This 
the prophet condemned, because he did 
it in the pride of his heart : " Woe unto 
him that butldeth his house by unright- 
eousness, and his chambers by wrong ; 
that useth his neighbour's service without 
wages, and giveth him not for his work ; 
that saith, I will build me a wide house 
and large chambers, and cutteth him out 
windows; and it is ceiled with cedar, 
and painted with vermilion." Those 
who are lifted up with great pride, and 
forsake the path of the just, are com- 
monly reserved for disgrace in this life or 
the next. They that will be rich or luxu- 
rious are liable to perform acts of injustice. 
They '* fall into temptation and a snare, 
and into many foolish and hurtful lusts, 

« " Modern Egyptians." 



which drown meu in destruction aild per- 
dition." 

The Babylonians and Chaldeans painted 
the images of their false gods on the walls 
of their temples and chambers of ima- 
gery, Ezek. viii. 10; see also xxiii, 14. 
Mr. Madden describes one of these cham- 
bers in the Temple of Edfou, where he 
saw sacred figures and hieroglyphics. In 
these caverUs are found 

** The wildest images, unheard of, strange, 
Striking, uncouth, odd, picturesque, 
Of lions, foxes, cats, fish, frogs, and snakes," 

and a variety of birds and creeping 
things, "and men turned gods, seated 
in honour, with gilt crooks and rods." 

The author of the " Book of Wisdom " 
describes the heathen practice of carving 
a block of wood or stone into the shape 
of a man, or of some animal, and speaks 
of its being overlaid with vermilion, and 
coloured red. Then he portrays its ab- 
surdity. It is set up in a place made in 
the wall, and fastened with irons, the 
maker knowing that it is unable to help 
itself: "Then he maketh prayer for his 
goods, for his wife and children, and is 
not ashamed to speak to that which hath 
' no life. For health, he calleth upon that 
which is weak ; for life, prayeth to that 
which is inanimate ; for aid, humbly be- 
seecheth that which hath least means to 
help ; and fo||a good journey, he asketh 
of that which cannot set a foot forward ; 
and for gaining and getting good success 
at his hands, he asketh ability of him that 
is unable to do anything." The sacred 
writers also treat this subject with great 
severity, and set forth its absurdity in 
the strongest light, Isa. xliv. 12 — 20; 
Psa. cxxxv. 15—18. 

The Hebrews borrowed these idolatrous 
practices from Egypt, and practised them 
in the temple of tne Lora. Instead of 
proving themselve^lights in a dark place, 
they followed a multitude to do evil ; and 
so reprobate did they become, that they 
" refused to listen to the repeated warn- 
ings of the prophets against their idola- 
try, until, at length, they Were carried 
captive to Babylon. Since that time, 
down to the present day, the Jews never 
have worshipped graven images." But 
though neither thev nor the reader may 
now be guilty of this particular form of 
idolatry, it is well to remember that 
" every one's idol is that on which his 
heart is supremely set, and every heart 
in which Jehovah is not enthroned is an 
idol's temple." 
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" Whatever paaset as n cloud between 
The mystic eye of fsith and thiugs unseen, 
Causiug that better world to disappear, 
Or seem less lovely, and the present dear,— 
That is our world, our idol, though it bear 
Affection's impress or Devotion's air." 

H. H. 



THE THREE SERVANTS. 

The return of a succenful army- 
flushed with victory, laden with spoil — is 
ever an event of interest. Patriots re- 
joice, bravery is rewarded, the slain are 
mourned, and then public excitement 
and animation subside into previous na- 
tional quietness ; but individual interests 
may have been involved, not transiently, 
but for ever; and on some apparently 
small event — in the battle, or the siege, 
or the division of the spoil — may hang 
the eternal destinies of immortal men. 
The proud commander-in-chief of the 
eastern host thought not of this when, 
after surveying his mighty warriors as 
they filed before him, his eye rested on 
the band of captives led in melancholy 
procession to grace their triumph. Why 
was it that one child in that sad group 
arrested attention ? He knew not ; how- 
beit she, a stranger, destitute, forlorn, 
awaiting death or slavery, is presently 
separated from her companions in sor- 
row, and led through the splendours of a 
palace to the feet of a noble lady. The 
mistress and the slave, it fl to be pre- 
sumed, became acquainted, otherwise the 
sympathies of the latter had never flowed 
forth, nor her presence brought a blessing 
to her master's house. Perhaps the lady 
pitied the captive so early trained in the 
school of adversity, elicited the story of 
her sorrow, and tried to soothe the 
anguish of her heart on every burst of 
grief— a condescension worthy of high 
station, and deeply acceptable to the 
desolate stranger, entering upon new 
duties, amidst unknowtf companions, and 
subject to the thousand trials that servi- 
tude involves. 

After a time, the quick-sighted aflec- 
tion of the young girl discovered that 
some secret sorrow preyed upon the 
spirit of her mistress. How strange that 
the rich, the courted, the beloved wife of 
the noblest subject in the realm, could be 
unhappy ! Why should sighs often burst 
from her heart, and tears tremble in her 
eyes? And why should he — the power- 
ful nobleman at court, the victorious 
general in the field, the monarch's trusted 
friend — often appear with a heavy gloom 



upon his brow, and a grieved spirit at 
his heart? The maiden sought to know 
the secret, and it was soon revealed. 

" Naaman, the captain of the host of 
the king of Syria, was great, and honour- 
able, and mighty in valour ; hut he was a 
leper" 

The law of the leper in Israel would 
recur to the mind of the ** little maid." 
There was but one cure ; no human 
remedy had ever freed the polluted blood 
from this loathsome disease; and that 
one only cure was the sovereign will and 
pleasure of the great and the true God. 
But he was not Naaman's God. Naa- 
man worshipped the idol Rimmon, and 
bowed down before a graven image — 
"which thine the Lord hates" — has 
hated since the hour when fallen man, 
professing himself to be wise, became a 
fool* " and changed the glory of the 
incorruptible God into an image made 
like to corruptible man, and to birds 
and beasts, and creeping things," which 
thing He does hate in every phase, whe- 
ther it be Baal, or Rimmon, or Jugger- 
naut, or Jove, — whether Moloch, or Dia- 
na, or Mary, or a cross, or a wafer ; and 
will hate so long as the knee of a human 
being is found to bend before a creature's 
shrine. It will not be mingling unhal- 
lowed conjecture with the brief narrative 
of Scripture to suppose the handmaid 
sitting at her lady's feet, meditating on 
the domestic blight which had fallen 
upon an otherwise splendid lot. Perhaps 
the Assyrian warrior had just passed 
from the chamber, with the usual sadness 
of self-loathing on his laurelled brow. 
Perhaps the fair face of his wife was 
shaded with sympathising sorrow, and 
the little Israelite pitied and mourned 
for them both. 

*' If they did but know the God of my 
fathers," she might think— ** if they only 
knew Him who can cleanse the leper ! " 
and diffidence and delicacy might for a 
time seal her lips. But perhaps, again, 
as she thought, and again gazed upon 
her mistress, her feelings would no longer 
be controlled, and the rushing tide of 
affectionate sympathy — of zeal and faith 
— burst into sudden expression : " Would 
to God my lord were with the prophet 
that dwells in Samaria; he would recover 
him of his leprosy I " Her startled mis- 
tress would look with wonder on the 
speaker. "And who is he, my child?" 
would be the quick and natural inquiry. 

Now with delight would she unfold to 
the ear of her interested' listener the 
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many manifeBtations of the mighty power 
of Israel's God by the instrumentality of 
Elisha, the son of Shaphat. She could 
tell of waters dividing before the foot- 
steps of the prophet, — of the widow's 
oil multiplied to pay her debt, — of the 
Shunammite'sson restored to life, besides 
the long list of goodness and mercy which 
had followed her nation from the day it 
was chosen in Abraham to her own time 
-•history in which every Jewish child 
was instructed, and which all were taught 
to recount in songs of praise. And He 
who was so great, so good, so merciful, 
could recover from his leprosy even an 
Assyrian stranger, if he would go and 
ask. 

The strange news is whispered in the 
sufferer's ear — it reaches the court ; and 
the king, deeply interested for his favourite 
officer, takes up the cause. If such a 
physician is to be found in Israel, his aid 
shall be sought at once. A letter is writ- 
ten, and the captain of the hosf, fully 
accredited as the messenger of a king to 
a king, departs full of hope and appre- 
hension, at the simple word of his captive 
slave. 

Is there a Christian servant in thje 
church of Christ who would not rejoice 
to see a master or a mistress prepare, at 
<< a word in season " from her lips, to 
seek the cure of a leprous soul at the 
word of the Lord, at the place which he 
hath chosen to set his name ? Let her 
not be afraid to speak that word. Let 
her not shrink from the solemn duty of 
commending " the hope " that is in her, 
by word and conduct, to the notice of 
those around her. True, she may be 
young in service ; so was ** the little 
maid of the land of Israel." She may 
discover what her superior in station 
would fain conceal even from themselves 
—that they are sinners, that they have 
no hope, and are livinc; without God in 
the world ; and diffidence of herself, 
and false delicacv towards them, may 
tend to seal her hps^ The Hebrew girl 
penetrated the cause of her master's sor- 
row; she was a solitary believer in a 
nation of idolaters, and served those 
whose will was law, whose name was 
feared ; yet, under the direction of the 
Lord God the Holy Spirit — who often 
chooses the weak to confound the mighty 
— who brings wisdom from the mouth of 
babes — she spoke out the thought of her 
heart, and it was blessed to the end her 
soul desired. 

Beautiful and encouraging are the in- 



stances in which the Lord has blessed 
Christian servants in the fulfilment of 
duty to the souls as well as to the bodies 
of those with whom they dwell. It is 
not to the self-righteous, the conceited, 
the self- sufficient, that this little remem- 
brancer is addressed ; but it is to the 
humble, the diffident, the prayerful, — 
whose spiritual perceptions are sanctified 
to discern between unseasonable intru- 
sion and suitable opportunity — who de- 
sire to follow in God's way rather than 
mark out their own, and seek to serve 
others rather than to display themselves. 
There dwells at this present time, in a 
family to whom the truths of the gospel 
have been commended by her consistent 
practice and faithful precepts, an aged 
nurse, honoured and beloved by those 
who are descending with her towards the 
valley of the shadow of death, and by 
many who are blooming around her in 
their youthful prime. She was placed, 
in the providence of God, among those 
who knew not the precious "secret" 
which is " with them that fear him," but 
who knew only to appreciate moral ex- 
cellence, and highly valued it in her, 
without regard to the ** seed " from which 
it sprang, or the '* good ground " in which 
it grew. As her numerous young charge 
grew up in favour with man, she endea- 
voured to instruct them in that ^* favour " 
which is " better than life ; " and when 
sickness seized upon one after another, 
and three fair young flowers were touched 
with an early blight, her faithful and 
affectionate ministrations to their spi- 
ritual need, as well as to their personal 
comfort, were blessed of God to their 
eternal salvation. And when death had 
set his seal upon the young lips whose 
last utterance was that of "joy and peace 
in believing," and distressed parents 
passed from the chamber, weeping for 
their own bereavement, and envying the 
sweet rest of each dear one thus sleeping 
in Jesus, their nurse, with tears of grate- 
ful love, knelt by the bed of death, and, 
from the depth of a soul that knew the 
value of eternal life, blessed the God and 
Father of the Lord Jesus Christ for the 
youthful spirit caught away from the 
sins, the temptations, the sorrows of a 
" world that lieth in the wicked one" to 
the safety, the peace, the bliss of his 
presence for evermore. And her affec- 
tionate thoughts followed it thither to 
listen, as it were, to each voice as it joined 
in the anthem of heaven — " Unto Him 
that loved us, and gave himself for us, 
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and radMmed us by hit blood, be bleating, 
and honour, and glory, for ever and over. ' 
And she, a servant — a nurie, wai the 
honoured instrument of this " eternal 
weight of glorv." Oh for more believing, 
praying, faithful servants in the nurseries 
of our land 1 It is not long sioce this 
now aged woman witnessed the peaceful 
departure of the mother of those dear 
children, and through a long season of 
watchfulness and care, devoted herself 
wholly to attendance on a suffering mis- 
tress, denying herself every relaxation 
that she might minister hourly to her 
wants, and rewarded by the sweet assur- 
ance that she too would be among the 
blessed dead that die in the Lord. 

Naaman, the Syrian, reaches the court 
of Israel. It was not his first journey to 
that land ,* but, like many a careless visi- 
tor to the oracles of God, he had trod the 
very precincts of the blessing, and yet 
left his cure behind. He presents his 
credentials, but disappointment awaits 
him. Jehoram, astonished and con- 
founded at the request of the king of 
Syria, shocked at the idea of arrogating 
a power belonging only to the King of 
kings, and yet forgetful of the prophet 
that dwelt in Samaria, yields to his indig- 
nation and annoyance, and leaves his 
unwelcome guest exposed to the gase of 
those who were accustomed to behold 
leprosy under a far different guise. 

But the Lord God, whose secret power 
was guiding and overruling the move- 
ments of the visible machinery to the 
fulfilment of his own purposes, caused 
the affair to reach the ear of EUsha. 
The man of God remonstrates against 
the undignified displeasure of the king, 
and declares that the leper shall know 
that there is a prophet in Israel. 

With hope renewed, Naaman hastens 
with his splendid train to the dwelling of 
Elisha, and deeper mortification awaits 
jiim there. A simple message is con- 
veyed to him : " Wash in Jordan seven 
times, and thy flesh shall come again to 
thee, and thou sha]t be clean." 

What I no deference— no respect — ^no 
touch from the prophet's hand — no prayer 
from bis lips—no solemn invocation of 
his God? Nothing worthy of such a 
patient— nothing to compensate for such 
a journey ? Verily this is more insult- 
ing than the conduct of the king. '* And 
he turned, and went away in a rage." 

Had the Hebrew girl been present, 
she would have implored him to obey ; 
but her cause was not without an advo* 






oate in her master's train, and we are 
forthwith introduced to another member 
of the household of this favoured hea- 
then. 

Common sense is an excellent thing. 
It cannot suggest a spiritual principle — 
neither supply its place ; but it can and 
does act as the handmaid of tmth, when 
truth has been proclaimed. It was one 
of "the land of Israel" who proclaimed 
the remedy for disease, and it was the 
good sense of a faithful friend that com- 
mended the trial of it to the patient. We 
know not how far the grace of God might 
have acted upon the mind of this wise 
servant, to enable him to confide in the 
power of the true God and the word of 
the prophet; but certain it is, that his 
well-timed and judicious remonstrance 
clipped the wings of Naaman's wrath, 
which was about to speed him errandless 
home again. 

It appears that a consultation took 
place among the servants of the noble- 
man. Tbey perceived the folly of his 
conduct, however they migiit feel the 
prophet's slight ; and one of them — ^pro- 
bably one most closely attendant upon 
the person of his lord — undertook the 
trying office of addressing him in the 
midst of his disappointment and displea- 
sure. He approaches Naaman with an 
expression wisely chosen, at once com- 
mendatory of himself and his subject : 

" My father" — vindicative of deference 
and affection — an acknowledgment of 
his own inferiority, and of tender filial 
interest in his master's welfare — " my 
father, if the prophet had bid thee do 
some great thing, wouldest thou not have 
done it?)" — If he had bidden him lay 
waste some rebel district, if he had de- 
manded some costly fee, if he had pre- 
scribed some laborious penance, — how 
quickly he had been obeyed ! The sword 
would have leapt from the scabbard — the 
talents from the hags — the dread pil- 
grimage commenced with willingness and 
energy : " How much rather, then, when 
he saith only — Wash, and be clean ? " 

Naaman pauses: the quiet simplicity 
of common sense carries weight and in- 
fluence. The faithful affection of the 
pleader for his welfare against his own 
pride and passion is worthy of regard. 
The hauehty frown relaxes before the 
calm results of reflection ; and presently 
the prou4 Syrian plunges, with all his 
loathsome uncleanness, into the waters 
of Jordan. The almighty power of Is- 
rael's God is present to heal : once, twice, 
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tl^rice---Mven timei the Uper feels the 
reiyesbiD^i stream pass over him; and 
then, apiqiate with rapturous delight, 
is conacious that his corruption has 
passed away, and that the soft pure 
flesh, as of a little child, clothes the 
renewed man. 

NaaqEi£|o ^as t>las8ed in his household. 
Many of his servants migl^t have been 
troublesome and annoying ; but these two, 
the captive slave and the wise monitor, 
were sufficient to redeem from obloquy 
in his sight the character of the class. 
When a master forgets himself, outrages 
reason, and is about to commit some 
grievous fol)y, it is a mercy to have one, 
even though a dependant, at hand, who 
has the faithful affection, the moral cou- 
rage, to interpose with a respectful remon- 
qlrance, and judiciously and discreetly to 
suggest a more excellent way. Naaman 
had good reason to say — " A word spoken 
in due season, how good is it I" And 
Naaman was greater when listening 
meekly, and subduing his own spirit, 
than when at the head of victorious troops 
he besieged and took a city. 

But while sovereign grace was minis- 
tering thus in the behalf of a stranger to 
Israel, Satan was busy in the family of 
the faithful and devoted Elisha. Rank 
and wealth had made a splendid display 
before the prophet's door, but it failed to 
seduce him whose heart was set upon the 
glory of his God and the unseen realities 
pf a better world, — whp knew that things 
earthlv were passing awf^y, and conscious 
that his ever-8oai;ipg spirit dwelt in a 
body of sin and death, — oared not to 
adorn the perishable clay in sumptuous 
raiment of robes from a foreign court. 
And to him who knew where to find 
<* unsearchable riches," and who looked 
for an eternal crown, talents of silver and 
gold excited no desire save one— that 
those who lawfully possessed them might 
he taught to make good use of them. 

If ever it might be expected that ex< 
ample, precept, prayer, had power in 
themselves to deliver a human heart from 
the trammels of sin and the influence of 
Satan, such a deliverance might be sought 
in the character of the servant of a pro- 
phet like the noble and self-denying 
Elisha. Gehasi saw the favour in which 
bis master lived before the God of Israel; 
he saw hipi holding aloof from a court 
in wl^ich a little compromise with ido- 
latry and worldliness would have secured 
him the enjoyment of honours and dis- 
tinctions such as man's natural heart 



delights in. He must often have heard 
from his lips the word of the Lord — the 
way of life — that wisdom which is better 
than gold ; he must often have knelt with 
him before the throne of grace, and heard 
the outpouring of a heart which the Lord 
God had consecrated to himself; nay, he 
must often have been the subject of the 
prayer, and shared the deep interest of a 
master on whom he waited daily. If ever 
association were favourable — if ever op- 
portunity heaped responsibility — Gehazi 
enjoyed that favour — Gehazi bore that 
responsibility. Ill became it a member 
of such a household to betray " the lust 
of the eye," and to exhibit ** the pride of 
life," under the temptation of Syrian 
gold and courtly costume. But so it 
was. Gehazi saw the riches, and he 
coveted them. He heard the refusal of 
his master to accept the sumptuous offer- 
ings of the grateful Naaman for a cure 
effected solely by the power of God, and 
he blamed him* Instead of rejecting the 
mischievous insinuations of his wordly 
heart, he indulged them. An evil thought 
indulged grows into a wish,— a wish in- 
dulged begins to cast about for means of 
gratification ; Satan, from his watch- 
tower, observes the weak place, steps to 
the assistance of sin, enters the un- 
guarded portal whence covetousness has 
been looking out, and presently a notable 
plan is concocted, which ofiers present 
gratification, and leads the poor sinner 
to future ruin. Human nature is the 
same, whether ^^ barbarian, Scythian, bond 
or free " — whether nurtured in darkness 
or surrounded by light ; and nothing but 
the interposition of the sovereign grace 
of God can implant the holy principle 
that resists temptation and ^* overcomes 
the world." 

What a lesson of the value of truth- 
fulness is taught to domestics by this 
wicked servant's punishment. ''Is he 
or she truthful?" is always an inquiry 
into a servant's character. " May I de- 
pend on his or her word? " A reply has 
been made thus : '' I am convinced he 
would not tell me an untruth, for he is 
sincerely attached to my interests." But 
this is not principle; this is the mere 
impulse of natural feeling. My servant 
must love truth for its own sake, and not 
because it pleases him to serve me. 
Happy the servant for whom a better 
answer may be given : ''I believe he 
fears God, and speaks the truth for 
Christ's sake." Then he may be trusted, 
for ''the root of the matter" is within 
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him, and the motto of duty will be, " Be- 
cause thou God teeat me." 



A LOOK AT LIFE, BY OLD HUMPHREY. 

Life is a book, reader, that containa a 
great many pictures; let us turn over 
together a few of iis leaves, for they may 
haply supply us with both entertainment 
and profitable reflection. 

Though words have precise significa- 
tions, the same sentence often conveys 
different meanings to different minds. A 
dozen readers might form as many 
diverse opinions respecting the title, '< A 
look at life." As a landscape assumes 
the hue of the coloured glass through 
which it is seen, so a phrase is affected, 
in Its signification, by the reader's attain- 
ments, disposition, feeling, and fancy. 
This circumstance is a teeming source 
both of variety and pleasure. 

One man might apply the word <<life" 
to the inanimate creation, and draw a 
vivid picture, lighting up the eye, and 
setting the pulse beating. How goodly 
is a morning in spring, when the sky is 
bright with gold and azure, and the glow- 
ing sun is pouring down a radiant flood 
on the rejoicing earth I The running 
brook shines like silver. The flowers are 
fair and fragrant, the breeze is waving 
the fresh green foliage of the trees, and 
the thorn, the furze-oush, and the grass 
are spangled with dewy diamonds. 

Another might heighten the scene with 
life of another kind. The lark is carol- 
ling in the air, and the throstle and 
blackbird are abroad. The squirrel 
mounts to the topmost branches of the 
spreading oak. Insects are on the wing, 
the honey-laden bee is humming from 
flower to flower, and the young lambs are 
racing in the meadow wild with joy. We 
see, hear, and feel that life is around us. 

It is not, however, life of this sort that 
occupies my thoughts; but rather the 
existence, condition, and occupations of 
mankind. A wide field is before us, but 
we must touch and go ; we must be con- 
tent to look at life with a passing glance, 
without lingering on the varied spectacles 
it presents to our view. 

Life is, in one sense, merely our vital 
existence from the cradle to the grave, of 
which the apostle James says, **lt is 
even a vapour, that appeareth for a little 
time, and then vanisheth away," Jas. iv. 
14 ; but in another sense it is the manner 
ot that existence^ the way in which our 



time is passed; thus ihe apostle Pad 
exhorts the followers of Christ to " lead a 
quiet and peaceable life in all godliness 
and honesty," 1 Tim. ii. 2. The high- 
ways and byways through which men 
pass in their way through the world, are 
not more varied and numerous than the 
different modes of life pursued by man- 
kind. Besides high life and low life, 
there are innumerable grades and occu- 
pations. 

A glance at our Bibles will tell us that 
Cain passed his time in tilling the 
ground; Abel and the patriarchs were 
shepherds ; Esau was a hunter : *' Take, I 
pray thee," said his father, "thy weapons, 
thy quiver, and thy bow, and go out to the 
field, and take me some venison." Joseph 
was an overseer or steward to Pharaoh, 
and afterwards was more highly advanced. 
Moses was a leader and lawgiver ; Aaron, 
a high priest ; Solomon, a king ; £zra, a 
scribe ; Matthew, a publican ; and Peter 
and Andrew were fishermen. In reli- 
gious matters, too, Paul gives us a rela- 
tion of his life : — ** My manner of life 
from my youth," says he, " which was at 
the first among mine own nation at Jeru- 
salem, know ul the Jews : which knew 
me from the beginning, if they would 
testify, that after the most straitest sect 
of our religion I lived a pharisee," Acts 
xxvi. 4, 5. All these have passed away ; 
let us look, then, at the life that is 
around us. 

What opposite qualities are seen among 
mankind I What eagerness and apathy, 
what industry and idleness, what thrift 
and extravagance, and what meanness 
and pride characterize this breathing, 
bustling world ! How forward are we to 
serve ourselves ; how backward to assist 
another! How much we covet earth, 
and how little we strive after heaven! 
Such is life ; and well may we, regarding 
it with wonder and fear, desire so to 
number our days as to apply our hearts 
unto wisdom. 

Look where we will, we see the busy 
crowd employed : the steam-engine is 
plying its eiant strength, the sound of 
the axe and the hammer resounds; the 
husbandman is away to his farm, and the. 
merchant to his merchandise. The hum 
of the hive is heard, the human beea are 
at work ; but what is the meaning of all 
this hubbub ? What is the object sought 
after ? A wise man should look to the 
end. If, like a firework that explodes 
into darkness, life has no enduring ad- 
vantage, then are our mightiest efforts 
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mere vanity and vexation of Bpirit? 
Temporal life is as nothing, unless fol- 
lowed by life that is eternal. 

Thousands pass their lives in labour at 
the loom and the anvil, in the factory 
and the field ; and though many may be 
his hardships who plies the shuttle, the 
hammer, the saw, or ihe spade, the work- 
man has some advantages over his richer 
brother: — ''The sleep of a labouring 
man is sweet, whether he eat little or 
much: but the abundance of the rich 
will not suffer him to sleep," Eccles. v. 
12. Whether a man be rich or poor, he 
has alike reason to look to the Lord, for 
without bis favour and care tbere is 
neither peace nor protection : — ** £xeept 
the Lord build the house, they labour m 
vain that build it : except the Lord keep 
the city, the watchman waketh but in 
vain," Psa. cxxvii. 1. 

The hours of a life in the country are 
passed among arable, pasture, and mea^ 
dow lands ,* among ploughing teams, and 
crops, and flocks, and herds, varied by 
the market, the fair, the cattle-show, and 
the in-door comforts of the homestead. 
And in the sum total of a city life, a high 
stool, a desk, book-keeping by double 
entry, and a close and lynx-eyed atten- 
tion to business, are important items; 
but when gain is the only object, that 
object is delusion. Whether raping and 
scraping, in the town or country, he 
who lives without God in the world is an 
enemy to his own soul. Gain is an un- 
certain good, that may be not only used, 
but abused ; but " godliness is profitable 
unto all things, having promise of the 
life that now is, and of tnat which is to 
come," 1 Tim, iv. 8. 

Varied are the objects of those who 
pursue 8 literary life. Some pander to 
the passions of the multitude ; some con- 
duct journals and periodicals ; some write 
books on science, law, morality, and re- 
ligion; and some employ tbeir time in 
reviewing the productions of others ; re- 
proving, correcting, and commending 
them. Some find it to be a weary life, 
wasting the mid- day prime, and the 
midnight hour in unproductive efforts to 
attain popularity, and others know that 
*' much study is a weariness of the flesh," 
and that in ''making many books there 
is no end," Eccles. xii. 12. Ye book- 
makers, do ye search the Scriptures ? Is 
the Book of books in your hearts? Do 
ye know of a truth that " all Scripture is 
given by inspiration of God," and that it 
is able to make men '^ wise unto salva- 



tion, through faith whioh is in Chriit 
Jesus?" 2Tim. iii. 15, 16. 

With all its scarlet and gold, its glare 
and its glory, the military life is not to be 
desired, whatever may be its pay and 
irenown. To live in a barrack, to become 
expert with the sword, the gun, and the 
bayonet ; to breathe an air of gunpowder, 
and to be ever ready to rush to the death- 
grapple with their fellow-men, though 
pleasant to some, would hardly harmonize 
with kindly spirits. The sins and the 
sorrows, the crimes and the cruelties of 
ungodly warfare are enough to wring 
from every Christian heart a prayer for 
continued peace. To say the least of a 
military life, it is anything but a fit 
school for morals, religion, and piety. 
What an empty bubble is renown! 
" Could it mitigate their misery," says 
one, " who have begun their everlasting 
torments, that the whole world were 
ringing with their praises ; or could it add 
to meir joy who have begun their endless 
hallelujahs, that every tongue were em- 
ployed in panegyrics to their memory, 
well might we be pardoned in our poor 
pursuit of fame." 

There is a charm in a sea-faring life, in 
spite of its toil and its dangers, that wins 
its way to the hearts of thousands. To 
be aboard a merchant ship, when she is 
ploughing her way through the sparkling 
waters; to listen to the music of the 
creaking mast and flapping sail ; to look 
onward with hope to coral reefs and 
sunny islands, where the cocoapnut and 
the bread-fruit tree grow, is the day- 
dream of many a youthful mind, unscared 
by sharks and shipwrecks, and iinawed 
by the threatening storm ; but how few of 
these youthful captain Cooks ever con- 
nect their going down to the sea in great 
ships with Him of whom it is said, " The 
sea is his, and he made it : and his hands 
formed the dry land ? " Psa. xcv. 5. 

A glance at the great ones of the earth 
does not impress us with their piety. 
Not many mighty, not many noble are 
among the followers of the Redeemer. 
Heroes are too much occupied with their 
own praises to " worship, and bow down," 
and " kneel before the Lord their Maker." 
" Go to, let us build us a city and a 
tower, and let us make us a name," is 
more in harmony with their thoughts 
than, "Oh come, let us sing unto the 
Lord : let us make a joyful noise to the 
Rock of our salvation," Pea. xcv. 1. 
Exceptions there are to this rule, and 
well It is that such are to be found ; for 
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freater is the meanest servant of the 
,ord than the mightiest ungodly king. 
Sad is the scene in taking a look at 
life where the more reckless of mankind 
asiemhie; the infatuated gamester, the 
juggling horse-racer, and the neck-or- 
nothing steeple-chaser, staking his life at 
a double fence, against a few pieces 
of gold. And still more dreary is the 
spectacle of those who run a yet more 
anandoned course, setting at denance the 
laws of God and man, — the thief, the 
burglar, and the hiehway robber. These 
make a mock at holy things, and God is 
not in all their thoughts. From day to 
day, and from year to year they sin on 
openly and secretly, equally unmindful 
of " the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the love of God, and the fellowship of the 
Holy Ghost" How great the goodness, 
the long-sufiering and forbearance of our 
heavenly Father I 

Taking mankind as a whole, and look- 
ing at life as we find it, truly may we 
say that, to a fearful extent, the Giver of 
all good is forgotten ; that the prince and 
the peasant, the landlord and the tenant, 
the master and the servant, the horse- 
man and the footman, the buyer and the 
seller, the waker and the sleeper, are 
worldly-minded and seekers of self 
rather than seekers of God. All are 
guilty, and all are ungrateful. This is 
the only conclusion at which we can 
arrive. 

But our look at life, reader, will do us 
little good, unless it lead us to look at 
ourselves. When we see a mote in the 
eye of a brother, we should look for a 
beam in our own. If we have received 
all we have from God, then godliness, 
like a thread of gold, should run through 
our thoughts, our words, and deeds. And 
if our term on earth is such a passing 
breath that we cannot calculate on t<^ 
morrow, then should we improve our 
every hour, and give ourselves to Him 
who save himself for us on the cross. 
Whether old or young, rich or poor, be 
it ours to pray for pardon, to seek salva- 
tion, to prepare for our latter end, and to 
lay up for eternity I 



STUDIES OP POETRY. 
THOMAS QRAyI 

There are few instances of British 
poets who, whilst producing so little as 
Gray, have received so much and such 
well-earned applause. We owe to him 



no considerable work. His larger pro- 
ductions never passed out of the future 
into the present tense; they died in 
embryo and never beheld the light. An 
extended selection of British poetry may 
easily comprehend all his remarkable 
productions. The principal part of his 
works consists, indeed, mainly of letters ; 
and these, like the letters of most poets, 
are graceful and captivating. But the 
verses do not occupy more than a fifth of 
the whole. Few writers could bear a 
judgment pronounced upon such imper- 
fect evidence ; it may be an advantage 
to the critic, but it affords a narrow basis 
for the fame of an author. Yet for Gray 
it is enough. His muse was essentially 
lyrical ; and the few specimens he has 
left us have been elaborated with uncom- 
mon care. 

The incidents of Gray's life may be 
comprised in a nutshell. His course was 
that of a scholar and of a fastidiously 
sensitive man ; two conditions which 
usually leave little to a biographer, being 
both unfavourable to incident or variety 
of adventure. Gray was bom in Lon- 
don in the year 1716, and received his 
education first at Eton, and afterwards at 
Peterhouse, Cambridge. When he re- 
moved from the university, he made an 
abortive attempt at the study of the law ; 
relinquishing it again at his father's 
death, for the more congenial occupations 
of the university cloister. A foolish 
prank of some of the under-graduates of 
his time disgusted him with Peterhouse, 
and he subsequently removed to Pem- 
broke college ; where, except during the 
periods occupied by travelling, he spent 
the rest of his days in inglorious ease or 
self-consuming study. Genius has not 
seldom been married to literary indo- 
lence: the greater the pity, and the 
greater the sin! Like Mackintosh and 
others, the luxury of taking in over- 
balanced the duty of giving out, and 
many of the powers which might have 
blessed the world evaporated in seclusion ; 
thus affording another melancholy illus- 
tration of the manner in which the lamp 
of genius may burn to waste. 

The admiration of all poetry will vary 
with the mental character of tlie contem- 
plator, and according to the familiarity of 
the reader with the standard which regu- 
lates the writer's compositions. Gray is 
rather the poet of consummate art than 
of simple and exquisite nature. No un- 
likeness can be stronger than that which 
exists between the two contemporaries. 
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— Burns and himself. The former pro- 
duced many of his magical effects by a 
single stroke ; the latter laid tone upon 
tone, and added touch to touch, till he 
had produced a highly finished picture. 
Bums was like the gipsy who can only 
breathe freely when unsheltered by the 
roof of human convention ; Gray, whilst 
he too delighted in nature, loved it best 
as it might be seen from the oriel win- 
dow of some adorned drawing-room. 
There are many who will scarcely hesi- 
tate for a moment as to which of the 
rivals is preferable ; and the simple flower 
of the Scottish poet will carry the day, 
without a sigh for the elegantly assorted 
bouquet of the more finished scholar. 
But he whose taste is formed on the 
model of the ancient classics, especially 
of the lyrical ones, will hesitate. He 
will often shrink from the northern idiom, 
and will nauseate the vulgarity which 
too frequently belongs to Bums. The 
visitor to the Malvern Hills, as he 
stands on their top and looks on one side 
into Wales, and on the other into Wor- 
cestershire, beholds two scenes each of a 
singular and surpassing beauty, but 
scenes which differ widely from each 
other. On the Welsh side, the earth 
sports into natural undulations and 
delightful varieties, all graceful in its 
somewhat wild luxuriance ; on the Eng- 
lish side nature is trained into rich state- 
liness and a kind of self-possessed beauty 
which, though more sustained, is less 
enchanting. Such were Burns and Gray. 
Gray would have abominated much which 
the pen of Bums has written; Burns 
would have found in Gray an exuberance 
of colouring, and a defect in simplicity, 
for which the most laboured versification 
could not make amends. 

When we analyse Gray's poetry, 
almost the first thing which occurs to the 
reader is a quality which belongs to the 
Asiatic, rather than to the Grecian style 
of eloquence, and which, used by many 
pens, would be assuredly a blemish ; the 
constant use of the adjective to heighten 
his sense. It has been curiouslv re- 
marked that one might take two syllables 
out of every line of much which Gray 
has written without destroying the sense ; 
though thus reducing the heroic measure 
to the octo-syllabical. Thus, 

" The curfew tolls the knell of dajr, 
The herds wind slowly o'er the lea. 
The ploughman homeward plods his way," etc. 

But this is absurd. After such a process 



Gray's poetry is reduced to the condition 
of the hero in Chevy Chase, 

" Who, when his legs were hoth cut off, 
Did fight upon his stumps." 

For in truth these very epithets are 
chosen with such consummate skill and 
address that we can spare none of them. 
Each is in the highest sense a picture. 
Who does not see how ** the parting day" 
includes the very poetical notion of that 
period lying on its death-bed ; and how 
''the lowing** herds present a marked 
feature of an agricultural evening ; and 
how the "tvearg way" includes more 
than it expresses of the toils just passed 
through by the husbandman, — and how 
the whole wonderfully fulfils the defini- 
tion of good writing as given by Addison, 
and is natural without being obvious! 
We pity the man's sensibility who would 
spare one of these epithets. Cavilling 
critics are but animals of a single circu- 
lation, after all I 

We do not think that Gray's fame 
would be safely based upon either of his 
two earlier productions. The " Ode to 
Spring " though not destitute of beauties, 
falls somewhat heavily upon the ear. If 
/* rosy-bosomed hours," and " the purple 
year," and " the attic warbler," were 
ever competent to awaken in the reader 
much poetical enthusiasm — the classical 
authors from whom such expressions are 
borrowed, have exhausted it. But there 
is one stanza which we must admit to be 
beautifully finished — though certainly 
more descriptive of summer than of 
spring : 

" Still is the toiling hand of care, 

The panting herds repose ; 
Yet hark ! how through the peopled air 

The husy murmur glows ; 
The insect youth are on the wing, 
Eager to taste the honeyed spring, 

And float amid the liquid noon ; 
Some lightly o'er the current skim, 
Some show their gaily-gilded trim 

Quick glancing to the sun." 

The <'Ode on the Death of a Cat 
Drowned in a Tub of Gold Fishes " is 
somewhat clunory and ill- directed in its 
humour ; and jfr, Johnson's ill-natured 
criticism upon it is not without founda- 
tion : — ** Selima, the cat, is called a 
nymph with some violence both to lan- 
guage anid sense." Was ever cat so 
painted as in these lines, descriptive of 
her beholding her own reflection f 

" Her conscious tail her joy deolaied ; 
The fair round face, the snowy beard, 

The velvet ci her paws ; 
Her coat, that with the tortoise vies, 
Her ears of jet, and emerald eyes 

She saw, and porr'd applause^" 
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If tbii were the picture of Grav'i own 
puss, well miclit he say of her as he does 
in one of nis letters, "mi-caf ante 
omnes." 

No moralist can read the " Ode on a 
Distant Prospect of Eton College ** with- 
out emotion. From the terrace of Wind- 
sor Castle, the poet looks down on the 
majestic scene below, and sees full in 
view the place of his own boyhood. 
How opposite the sentiment, 

" I feel the galei that from ye blow, 
A momentary bliss bestow I" 

With great naturalness, yet with well- 
sustained pathos, the poet asks. Who are 
now the occupants of the well-known 
localities? and beautifully contrasts the 
gaiety of childhood with the woes which 
may hereafter await them, 

** Gay hope Is theirs, by fancy led, 
Less pleasing when possess'd ; 
The tear forgot as soon as shed, 
The sunshine of the breast. 

• • • • • 

The thoughtless day, the easy night, 
The spirits pure, the slumbers light. 

That fly the approach of mom. 
Alas ! regardless of their doom. 

The little victims play; 
No sense have they of ills to come, 

No cares beyond the day." 

But there is one elaring defect belong- 
ing to all that follows: not only is it 
moody and morbid, but the poet traces 
no very clear connexion between right 
action and the happy consciousness 
which follows it. On the contrary, he 
looks on the whole with the eye of a 
fatalist ; and the conclusion is more wor- 
thy of a stoic than of a Christian. 

The " Ode to Adversity" is classically 
poetical; but might now perish almost 
unobserved. Yet the last stanza is worth 
rescuing : 

" Teach me to love and to forgive ; 
Exact my own defects to scan; 
What others are to feel, and know 
Myself a man." 

" The Progress of Poesy " though ill- 
conceived in its plan, and sometimes un- 
intelligible, contains passages of splendid 
excellence. Sound never answered to 
sense more completely than in these 
lines : 

** Now the rich stream of mtuie winds along, 
Deep, majestic, smooth, and strong, 
Through verdant vales, and Ceres' golden reign ; 
Now rolling down the steep amain. 
Headlong, impetuous, see it pour, 
The vales and nodding groves re-bellow to the 
roar." 

His ode, "the Bard," has passages of 

• Literally, " Shines before all others,"— a play 
upon the Latin word mictf*—" shines." 



extraordinary power. One we quote, 
fdike for its moral and its ideality : 

" Fair laughs the morn, and soft the zephyr blows. 
In gallant trim the gilded vessel goes ; 

Youth on the prow, and Pleasure at the helm. 
Regardless of the sweeping whirlwind's sway, 
That, hush'd in grim repose, expects its evening 

prey." 

There is no other ode of Gray's on 
which we need linger till we come to the 
ode, the ** Etegy written in a Country 
Churchyard "— familiar enough to all 
readers of British poetry — perchance 
one which has been drummed into our 
reader's memory before he was able to 
appreciate its full excellence; a poem 
greatly deficient, it is true, in moral 
power, and greatly devoid of the truths 
of spiritual religion ; but yet a poem so 
pathetic in its subject, so apposite in its 
illustrations, so appropriate in its ima- 
gery, and so finished in taste, as greatly 
to deserve Robert HalVs commendation 
when he called it <* the finest thing ever 
written." We have already referred to 
one of its stanzas. But the whole com- 
bination of its imagery is marvellous. 
The evening bell — the dying day — the 
darkening landscape— the lowing herds 
— the weary ploughman returning to his 
home — the stillness of the air broken by 
the droning hum of the beetle — the 
drowsy bell of the distant sheep — the 
melancholy owl (albeit the verse itself is 
a disfigurement) — the solemn shade of 
the yew-tree over the distant graves, are 
admirably in keeping with the scene and 
with the subject. How beautiful is the 
enumeration of the associations of the 
labourer with his work on the one hand, 
and with his repoee on the other! The 
breeze of the morn — ^the twittering swal- 
low — the crowing cock — the horn of the 
early huntsman shall no more awaken 
him — the busy housewife — the blazing 
hearth — ^the climbing children shall no 
more receive him to his rest. And with 
what adroitness all is kept in unity with 
the ploughman returning home, as de- 
scribed in the opening stanzas! The 
moralizing of the supposed spectator as 
he contrasts the lonely dust of the village 
churchyard with the contests of ambi- 
tion which these dead ones might have 
experienced, but never did ; and the 
powerful conception which supposes the 
moralizer himself to bend beneath the 
general fate, and to foresee his own exit, 
and to read his own epitaph — are tran- 
scendent! It is no common pro<^ of 
genius that this elegy, written in the first 
instance for the pages of a tranainnl 
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periodical, should have become co-exten- 
sive with the language itself. We are in- 
clined to linger over every line and every 
epithet ! It is a nice question — What is 
the finest stanza of the whole produc- 
tion ? The write^ we have quoted sig- 
nalized this : 

" Perhaps in this neglected spot," etc. 

Great praise has been justly awarded to 
one, singularly enough omitted in the 
finished production, — 

'* Here scatter'd oft, the earliest of the year, 
By hands unseen, are showers of violets found; 
The red-hreast loves to build and ivarble there, 
And little footsteps lightly print the ground." 

This last image portraying the foot-marks 
of the little feet which come to gather 
flowers on the grave of the dead parent 
— ^brings tears into the eyes. We nardly 
know a verse in better keeping than the 
following — suggested altogether by the 
scenery of this village churchyard : 

" Far from the madding crowd's ignoble strife, 
Their sober wishes never learnt to stray ; 
Along the cool sequester'd vale of life 
They kept the noiseless tenor of their way." 

We cannot rise from the study of one 
of our finest lyrical poets — of one who 
had a consummate perception of the 
right, and good, and graceful, and plain- 
tive, without the regret that such taste 
and such power were not devoted to 
Christian and sacred poetry. What con- 
tributions might not Gray have made to 
the lyrical treasures of the church of 
God ? M. 



THE PATRIARCH'S DESCRIPTION OF 
MINING. 

" The thing that hath been, it is that which 
shall be ; and that which Is done is that which shall 
be done : and there is no new thing under the lun. 
Is there anything whereof it may be said, See, thia 
is new ? it hath been already of old time, which was 
before us. There is no remembrance of former 
things ; neither shall there be any lemembranca of 
things that are to come with tboB« that shall come 
after."— EccLES. i. 9—11. 

The book of Job, though written at 
an early period of the world's history, 
describes, in the twenty- eighth chapter, 
*with singular minuteness, the arts of 
mining and of refining metals. Hence 
it may be inferred that the Idumaeans 
were well- acquainted with the industrial 
arts; and that their attainments and 
habits were far removed from barbarism. 
*' Very many ages after, populous nations 
have been found which were little ac- 
quainted widi these things. Iron eepe- 



cially seemi to have been little known or 
employed among the Greeks in the very 
early ages of that nation; and it was 
totally imknown in America when that 
continent was first discovered. So that the 
most ancient times appear to have been 
far more civilized and acquainted with 
things useful than subsequent ages : and 
barbarous ignorance seems to have pre- 
vailed gradually, as the knowledge pos- 
sessed by the antediluvians, and doubt- 
less communicated by Noah and his sons, 
was forgotten among their posterity."* 
So that we may take up the language of 
Solomon and inquire, " Is there anything 
whereof it may be said. See, this is 
new ? it hath been already of old time, 
which was before us." 

The methods of mining and of purify- 
ing metals, as described by the patriarch, 
differ in many particulars from the pro- 
cesses of the present day. In the general, 
however, a comparison may be made 
between them. It is evident, from the 
language of Job, that, in the earliest 
ages, excavations were made in the moun- 
tains and hills of the earth in pursuit of 
the mineral and metallic productions : 

** Surely there is a vein for the silver. 
And a place for gold where they fine it." — 

Verse 1. 

Silver ore is always found in veins in 
mountains and rocks, and is usually in 
combination with other metals; while 
gold, though sometimes occurring in 
veins, is more frequently found in allu- 
vial soils, or in the sands of rivers, 
washed down from the mountains. The 
mountain of Potosi — which is 16,037 
feet above the level of the sea-^is filled 
from bottom to top with veins of silver 
ore. In Brazil is a bed of gold among 
the stones of a river. After the process 
of washing, it is dried in a brass nan 
over a slow fire, and then deprived of 
its impurities. Gold-washing and purify- 
ing has been alreadv described ;f and it 
may be seen that there is a place for 
washing and purifying or fining the pre- 
cious metal : 

" Iron is taken out of the earth. 
And brass (copper) is molten out of the stone." — 

Verse 2. 

Of all metals, though very abundant, iron 
is obtained with the greatest difiiculty. 
The ore is a dirty impure rust — an earthy 
mass, and has to undergo the processes of 
blasting, etc., before it can be used at 

• Scott's Commentary. 

t " Viaitor," September, p. 352. 
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all. In fact, it has to be madg. Copper 
is found in veins and beds of granite, 
slate, and rocks. The Hebrew of the 
passage in Job may be rendered, " The 
stone poureth forth copper," which ap- 
pears a very appropriate translation. 
The great Jewish legislator refers to the 
excavating for the metals, Deut. viii. 9 ; 
and he also alludes to the furnace for 
melting iron, Deut. iv. 20. " Ib there 
anything whereof Jt may be said, See, 
this is new ? " 

" He setteth an end to darkness, 
And searcheth out all perfection, 
The stones of darkness, and the shadow of death." 

— Verse 3. 

The miner puts "an end to darkness" 
with his lamps and candles ; he searches 
into the deep recesses and brings forth 
from the gloomy depths the treasures 
hid in the earth. The " stones of dark- 
ness"— the ore which is hard like a stone 
— he brings up from the most unwhole- 
some and perilous places. ** In mines of 
certain minerals, and in those that are 
excavated in particular soils, gases exude 
from the earth which are fatal or injuri- 
ous to breathing, and which, when min- 
gled with the air of the mines, render it 
unfit for respiration. In coal mines, in 
addition to its being unfit to be breathed, 
such a gas possesses the dangerous qua- 
lity of exploding when mixed in certain 
proportions with common air, if acci- 
dentally set fire to, and is thus destruc- 
tive of life by double action."* 

Some mines have been carried even 
under the sea. There was one at Wheal 
Cock, in Cornwall, which has been aban- 
doned some years, where, during storms, 
the noise of the waves, rolling stones and 
rocks along the bed of the sea, were 
heard in the most appalling manner. 
The miners frequently fied from their 
work in fear of the water breaking 
through upon them.f 

Dr. Clarke's description of a visit to a 
mine at Presberg will afford information 
as to the perilous nature of these under- 
takings, *<We approached the edge of 
the dreadful gulf^ whence the ore is 
raised, and ventured to look down, stand- 
ing on the verge of a platform, con- 
structed over it in such a manner as to 
command a view as far down as the eye 
could penetrate — for to the sight it ap- 
peared bottomless. Inunense buckets, 
suspended by rattling chains, were pass- 
ing up and down ; and we could perceive 
ladders scaling all the inward precipices, 

* " Minerals and Metals." t Ibid. 



upon which the work-people, reduced by 
distances to pigmies in size, were ascend- 
ing and descending ; far below the fur- 
thest of these, a deep and gaping gulf 
opened to the lowermost pits. The 
clanking of the chains, the groaning of 
the pumps, the hallooing of the miners, 
the creaking of the blocks and wheels, 
and trampling of horses, the beating of 
hammers, etc., combine to produce an 
overpowering effect. . . • After much 
fatigue and no smaU apprehension, we 
reached the bottom, and were hurried 
along a vaulted level into a prodigious 
cavern, where, amidst falling waters, 
tumbling rocks, etc., fifty miners were in 
active employqient, in a din of noise 
that rendered all conversation impracti- 
cable." The effect upon the mind of a 
stranger is to fill him with awe and ter- 
ror ; and though the workman from long 
use is able to find his way by the aid of 
the dim lamp or candle, he will be per- 
plexed and unable to move without a 
guide. The numerous galleries inter- 
secting each other form a .labyrinth 
which he would find it impossible to 
thread. To these galleries, which are 
frequently dug in following the vein 
when the excavations are made in moun- 
tains, hills, or rocks, the patriarch ap- 
pears to refer : 

" There is a path irhich no fowl knoweth, 
And which the vulture's eye hath not seen : 
The lion's whelps have not trodden it, 
Nor the fierce lion passed by it."— Verses 7, 8. 

The mountain of Potosi is now com- 
pletely excavated. It is perforated by 
about three hundred pits ; few, however, 
exceeding seventy yards in depth. At 
the base, there are numerous galleries, 
called socabons, six feet high, and eight 
broad ; the air in these places is cold and 
unwholesome, yet the Indian miners 
work in them alternately night and day. 
These galleries the sharp eye of the bird 
of prey has never penetrated. The lion's 
young have not found a home in these 
excavations ; nor the lion discovered its 
dark recesses. 

In the process of mining, the cavities 
of the waters being disturbed, they drain 
into the excavations made. These waters 
have found their way down into the 
rocks through crevices and cracks ; and 
are truly forgotten of the foot— the tra- 
veller who walks above forgets that they 
exist beneath his feet. If, however, 
in excavating, means were not provided 
for carrying off these waters, mining 
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operations would soon be hindered. 
Hence says the patriarch, 

" The flood breaketh out from the inhabitant ; 
Even the waters forgotten of the foot : 
They are dried up, they are gone away from 

men. — Verse 4. 
He (man) cutteth oat rivers among the roclss ; 
And his eye seeth every precious thing. 
He bindeth the floods from overflowing ; 
And the tiling that is hid, bringeth he forth to 

light."— Verses 10, 11. 

In the process of mining, galleries 
or passages are sometimes required to 
dram ofF the accumulating waters. Mr. 
Hutchinson observes, ** It is hardly cre- 
dible how great a quantity of water will 
be sometimes flung upon miners when 
they come to break up strata of stone, 
and that have in them many cracks, 
which are so small that they are scarcely 
discernible. These are, indeed, the na- 
tural conveyances of water ; and when 
once they are opened, it runs inces- 
santly." '' In one district of the Cornish 
mines, there is a series of adits branching 
off from different works, forming a con- 
tinued line of excavation of nearly thirty 
miles in length, and finally discharging 
the accumulated waters into one of the 
branches of Falmouth Harbour." * But 
When the strata sought are below the 
level of the sea, then a shaft or well is 
sunk, which is deeper than any other 
shafts in the same mine, and the water 
is conducted into it from other parts 
of the mine, by horizontal galleries or 
levels. The accumulated water is 
pumped out by force-pumps, the pistons 
of which are worked at the top of 
the mine by rods from the main engine. 
The pumps are worked by water- wheels, 
or by powerful engines. We are in- 
formed that in some mines so rapid is 
the accumulation of water, that to pre- 
vent the works being inundated, 2,000 
gallons must be pumped out every 
minute. t It is to the restraining these 
waters, which are perpetually oozing, 
that the patriarch appears to refer, verse 
11. Mr. Good says, that the reference 
in the tenth verse seems to be to the 
hollows which are delved .by miners, in a 
metallic bed or mountain leading to the 
central chamber; in doing which the 
metallurgist may be said to discover 
every precious gem, which could not be 
in the usual cutting of rivers. Bishop 
Heber states, that the lake Ajmeer is 
formed by '' damming up the gore of an 
extensive valley, and conveying different 
small rills into it." Thus in making his 
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rivers or rivulets through the rocks, in 
order to convey the water to its destined 
place, he at the same time sees every 
precious thing ; because his work lies in 
the geognostic situation of those valuable 
gems.* 

" As for the earth, out of it cometh forth bread : 
And under it is turned up as it viere fire. 
The stones of it are the place of sapphires, 
And it hath dust of gold." — Verses 5, 6. 

This verse has been rendered, " As by 
the labour of man com and other things 
are sown, which grow out of the earth, 
and bring forth food for his use ; so from 
under the earth are turned up gems 
which sparkle like fire." But there may 
be likewise reference to the pyrites, 
which are dug up from beneath the earth. 
Jordan says, " There is, perhaps, no 
mineral more commonly met with than 
that composed of iron and sulphur. It 
is found not only upon the face of the 
earth, but at the greatest depth below it, 
to which mines have been hitherto 
driven. This mineral is called, in some 
parts of England, copperas stone ; in 
others, brazil ; in others, brass-lumps ; in 
others, rust-balls, etc. . . . The scien- 
tific name is pyrites, 'fiery;' a denomi- 
nation expressive enough of the property 
which this mineral has of striking fire 
with steel, and of spontaneously taking 
fire when laid in heaps and moistened 
with waters." Omitting what is said by 
Pliny and the ancients on this matter, 
we may state that in 1664, or before, a 
person in Yorkshire had piled up in a 
barn many cartloads of pyrites, or brass- 
lumps, as they were called by the colliers, 
for some secret purpose of his own. The 
roof of the barn happening to be bad, 
the pyrites were wetted by the rain : in 
this state they took fire, and burned like 
red-hot coal.f In the ** Philosophical 
Transactions for 1693," we are told that 
a covetous master of a copperas work in 
Kent, in order to break his neighbour's 
work, had engrossed all the pyrites, or 
copperas- stone in the country. He built 
a shed over two or three hundred tons of 
these stones, to keep off the rain ; but in 
six or seven months the mass becoming 
wetted by some means, took fire and 
burned for a week : it quite destroyed 
the shed, and disappointed his hopes of 
profit; for the pyrites were converted 
into a substance like melted metal, and 
in part it looked like red-hot stones. In 
1751, the cliffs near Charmouth ignited, 
in consequence of a heavy fall of rain, 

* Roberts. t Power's '* Micros. Obs.," p. 62. 
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alter a very dry leaton. In ihete oUffi 
are imbedded large quantities of difTerent 
kindi of pyrites.* Some earths from 
vhich alum is made so abound in pyrites 
that it is requisite to keep them well 
wetted with a large supply of water, to 
prevent their taking fire. 

We have already described the geog- 
nostio situation of the sapphire, alluded 
to in verse B.f 

" He (man) putteth forth hii hand npon the rock ; 
He overtttmeth the mountaios by the roots/'— 

Verse 0. 

The Indians, in searching for gold, 
light a fire upon the rock; they then 
pour water upon the heated rook, which 
splits off in large pieces, and this operas- 
tion is continued till they have gained the 
required depth. In those mines where the 
metal is precious, the whole is excavated, 
and the roof is supported by masonry or 
piles thickly set. This is, indeed, over- 
turning the mountains by the roots. 

In concluding these remarks we may 
give an illustration of the present chapter 
(Job xxviii.) from ancient nistory, proving 
that mines existed in patriarchal times, 
and were worked with diligence. Egypt 
was proverbial for its riches. The gold 
and silver mines were in the rocky 
deserts of the upper country ; hut they 
have been abandoned by the Arab ca- 
liphs. Agatharcides thus describes the pro- 
cess of mining for gold in the mountains 
of Egypt, near the Red Sea. *' The 
kings of Egypt compelled many poor 
people, together with their wives and 

children, to labour in the mines 

The hard rocks of the gold mountains 
being cleft by heating them with burning 
wood, the workmen men apply their iron 
implements. The young and active, with 
iron hammers, break the rock in pieces 
(see Job xxviii. 9), and form a number of 
narrow passages (verses 7, 8), not run- 
ning in straight lines, but following in 

the direction of the vein of gold 

The workmen have lights fastened on 
their foreheads (verse 3), by the aid of 
which they cut their way through the 
rock, always folfowing the white veins of 
stone. . , . The material that is thus 
loosened is carried out of the gallericB by 
boys, and received at the mouth of the 
mine by old men and weaker labourers, 
who then carry» it to the inspectors. 
These . . . pound the broken fragments 
with a stone pestle, till there is no piece 
larger than a pea. It is then placed on 

* " PhU. Trans,," vol. lil., p. 119. 
t " Visitor," October, p. 389. 



grinding-stones, or a kind of miUatone, 
and women, three on each side, work at 
it till it is reduced to fine powder. . . . 
The powder is then passea on to a set of 
workmen called sellangeea, who place it 
on a finely-polished board, not lying in a 
flat position, but a little sloping. The 
sellangee, after pourin? some water on 
the board, rubs it with nis hand, at first 

gently, but afterwards more vigorously ; 
y which process the lighter earthy par- 
ticles slide off along the slope of the 
board, and the heavier particles are left 
behind. He then takes soft sponges, 
which he presses on the board rather 
gently, which causes the lighter particles 
to adhere to the sponge, while the heavy 
shining chains still keep their place on 
the board, owing to their weight. From 
the tellangeea the gold particles are trans- 
ferred to the roasters, who measure and 
weigh all that they receive before putting 
it into an earthern jar. With the gold 
particles they mix lead in a certain pro- 
portion, lumps of salt, a little tin, and 
barley bran ; and putting a cdver on the 
jar that fits tight, and smearing it all 
over, they bum it in a furnace for Byb 
days and nights without intermission. 
On the sixth day, they cool the vessel, 
and take out the gold, which they find 
somewhat diminished in quantity ; all 
the other substances having entirely dis- 
appeared (verse 1). These mines were 
worked under the ancient kings of 
Egypt. . . . Even at the present day, 
(about 150 B.C.) we may find copper 
chisels or iniplements in the galleries, and 
innumerable skeletons of the wretched 
beings who lost their lives in the passages 
of the mines (verse 3)." There were also 
other mines in the district. These still 
exist in the deserts of the Red Sea. 
Sulphur likewise abounds there, and was 
probably used by the Egyptians. 

The whole aim of the chapter in Job 
to which we have referred appears to be 
to show that, while the .skill and in- 
genuity of man may enable him to bring 
to light the treasures hid in the earth, he 
may yet be destitute of true wisdom ; for 
'* the depth saith. It is not in me : and 
the sea saith. It is not with me." What 
hazards will men undergo, what ex- 
ertions will they make, to enrich them- 
selves with the treasures of earth ! But 
these will never bring peace of mind — 
they will not obtain the favour of God. 
** Behold, the fear of the • Lord, that is 
wisdom; and to depart from evil is 
understanding." H. H. 
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n qloudi nill itrcaki of 



Dark rapouta are floating on the low 
grounds, and the alaiitiDg rajs of light 
are Etroggling for a passage tlirough 
them. Above the air is cleaiand sharp, 
and though cold, healthful and invigO' 
rating. Shaking off eluroher, why do we 
tarry 7 Let those who dread the bracing 
breeze of a winter's morning, slippered 
and begoicned, hasten with trembling 
Btep from the bed-room to the parlour 
fire, and with half-torpid blood sit all 
day fretfully complaining of cold and dark 
days, moaning over the miafottune ofill- 
fitling windows; with no other employ- 
Decbmbek, 1651, 



ment than patching crevices and stopping 
draughts. What amount of persuasion 
would induce these pampered and foolish 
ones to step into the ti-osty air, and take 
with us a winter's morning walk, to learn 
a lesson of strong endurance and patient 
waiting from nature? There ia a more 
than ordinary pleasure in the conscious- 
ness that when in health we can bear, 
without suffering, the ordinary changes 
of the Eeasons; that by ua the chilly 
blasts of winter and the mid-day beats of 
summer are alike supportable ; that we 
can enjoy the rotigh ragged scenery of 
the leafless and tenantless forest, as well 
as the soft luxuriance of the summer 
vegetation; that to us there are beautiful 
outlines and fresh tints, apnealing to the 
imagination and heart, in all seasons, and 
that we can recognise with thankfulness 
the hand of a merciful providential super- 
intendence in the short dark day of 
ninter, as well as in the almost perpetual 
sunshine of summer. But what are these 
feelings compared with those of the brave 
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man who itepi into tbe constantly vary- 
ing world of life with a strong heart and 
web-grounded confidence in God, hoping 
for success, hut prepared to support 
failure; desiring peace, scorning rest, 
doing righteously, and truiting results to 
the providence of Him whose he is and 
whom he serves. 

A narrow road, windinft under Ihe 
hrow of a hill, sheltered oh dther side nf 
lofty elms, is a favourite Walk in summtf . 
Whether in early morning, mid-day, br 
still evening, those who loipl the pleasAnt 
shade and melancholy glttom of otter- 
hanging trees, wanair through tbis grbVe- 
like avenue in the sutMlntet hiOtiUii. Sdltie 
ascend the gently slotttteg tilll id view Itttt 
verdant panorama of rich Wagt spn^ld 
over the cottage-studm Plain) wbtli 
others, less venturesottiti ttf hililtg them* 
selves to he already in ih| mi tehjoymeHi 
of the sober fancies and luxuriant repose 
a true lover of nature etyoys in tier pre- 
sence, sit upon a sloping bank by thi 
side of a clear stream which takiib its risd 
from a spring near the snmiDit of tb# 
hill. In the winter months thil road is 
little frequented by its summer visitors. 
The noble trees, stripped of their pendant 
leaves, present their rugged giant arms 
in marked outline against the dingy blue 
sky. The sharp north wind rushes 
through the defenceless branches with a 
whistUog sound, and murmurs round their 
sturdy trunks like a savage creature dis- 
appointed of its prey. Though appa- 
rently lifeless, they are still supple, yield* 
ing when they cannot resist, treasuring 
up the energy of their existence for more 
gentle gales and warmer airs. All objects 
around and beneath them have the same 
dead aspect; or if there be a sign of life, 
it is in some modest plant nestling under 
the thick ruin of summer, like the chick- 
weed and daisy, raising its white flower 
as an emblem of hope and passive 
endurance. 

How strange is this mutation I It is 
difficult to realize the idea that so great 
a change can have been produced by a 
mere alteration of place between the sun 
and the earth, without an increase of 
distance. One is half inclined to believe 
that astronomers are credulous men, or 
that, by some lapse in their inquiries, 
some false datum in their calculations, 
great mistakes are to be found in their 
results, when they tell us that since these 
trees lost their verdure the earth has tra- 
velled many millions of miles, and is a little 
nearer to the sun than when the birds 



built their nests and sang merrily among 
their branches. We can hardly believe 
that when the earth has travelled a few 
more millions of miles on its journey, and 
is a little more distant from the source of 
its light and heat, the hedge- thorns, 
which now seem to be only fit to crackle 
under the fire, will put forth their green 
ll^aves and sweet-smelling white blos- 
soms; that the giant elms will cover 
themselves with a dark foliage like a 
vesture, and a thousand seeds and roots 
hid under tb% frosty earth, burst through 
the surface, kni beat upon their gentle 
stalks fltfWvH of almost innumerable 
ihapfti atld DUik. Without some con- 
vincing reaibtti We might be justified in 
doubling whethteV the conversion of the 
softly-fannihg breeds of the summer eve 
jiitO the H}Ugb) blUliering, penetrating 
blill of winter can li>e ihe result of a new 
pOiltion of the earth in her orbit; for 
while to tbe uneducated mind the effect 
appears eltranged from the cause, to the 
better intbtmed it thajr seem too trifling, 
even aft a secon^At'^ result, to be de- 
pendent on such mighty forces as guide 
the planets in their spheres. But He who 
has said, " My ways are not your ways, 
nor are my thoughts your thoughts," has 
so connected tbe conditions and existence 
of hit. creatures, rational and irrational, 
with the properties and laws of matter, 
ihat tbe most minute and apparently 
insignificant changes are produced by the 
same force as the most mighty, and one 
universal law comprises all material ex- 
istences ; the atom and the world, the 
dust of the balance and the body ani- 
mated by the noblest intellect. The 
broader the base of our knowledge, and 
the higher it is carried, the more clearly 
do we perceive this truth. 

From the distance of ninety-five mil- 
lions of miles, the sun, a body eight hun- 
dred and eighty-five thousand miles in 
diameter, transmits to the earth, which, 
measured in the same way, is only seven 
thousand nine hundred and twenty-five 
miles, all the beat she receives. From 
the same source our satellite the moon is 
supplied ; but while from her surface a 
portion of tbe solar light is reflected, no 
perceptible degree of heat is communi- 
cated. Her beams fall in soft and mellow 
rays, but without temperature, impassive 
as the heart that has lost all human feel- 
ing, and neither sings nor weeps. The 
intensity of the heat received by a planet 
from the sun mainly depends on the dis- 
tance between them ; for the solar radia- 
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tions, in this respect, follow the same law 
as the difibiion of rays from any other 
heated surface. In the words of the 
mathematician, the heat increases as the 
square of the distance decreases ; hut the 
assertion will, perhaps, he more intelli- 
gible to many readers under the guise of 
an illustration. If the earth were at half 
its present distance from the sun, it 
would receive four times as much heat ; 
if at a quarter, sixteen times ; and if at 
one-tenth, it would he hurned under a 
temperature one hundred times as intense 
as that which now gives fertility to its 
soil and health to its inhabitants. But if 
the distance of the two bodies were sud- 
denly reduced, there would be evidence 
of the change in the apparent diameter 
of the sun, as well as in the insupportable 
increase of heat ; for it is an established 
fact, and needs no proof, that the nearer 
the body the larger it appears. To the 
eye the sun has always, the same dia- 
meter ; or if there be a difference, it is so 
small as to leave the observer in doubt 
whether it be real or not ; and should he 
convince himself that he has observed a 
difference, he will hesitate to decide 
whether it is to be traced to a variation 
in the distance, or to some accidental 
condition of the atmosphere, such as pro- 
duces the enlargement of the disc of both 
luminaries when rising and setting. 
From 'this it might be concluded, with 
almost the certainty of truth, that the 
distance between the earth and the sun 
is invariable, and consequently that the 
seasons are in no degree dependent upon 
distance as an element. But as there 
are subjects too vast for the human 
mind, so there are distances too large 
and differences too small for the human 
eye. The diameter of the sun, so inva- 
riable according to the judgment of the 
eye, is, when measured by instruments, 
the very type of variability. Its diameter 
is on no two successive days alike, so 
that the distance does vary. Well then, 
many may say, this discovery accounts 
for the seasons; but careful experiment 
corrects false conclusions as well as in- 
sufficient observation. The diameter of 
the sun is greatest in January, and there- 
fore he is nearest to us when we are most 
deploring the want of his beams ; it is 
least in July, and consequently he is 
most distant when we are rejoicing in 
the warmth of his rays. 

While science thus corrects the false 
estimate of the eye, it also disabuses the 
mind of an erroneous opinioni and at last 



disproves what popular ignorance has 
assumed as wisdom, that winter is cold 
because the sun is then so much further 
away than it was in summer. But 
enough has been said to prove that the 
distance of the sun has nothing to do 
with the cold of winter. Still the evi- 
dence of the senses is not to be altogether 
rejected; we may not open the coat 
" close buttoned to the chin," nor try to 
force upon ourselves the belief that the 
air is not cold, or that the breezes of 
summer were no warmer ; the bare arms 
of the trembling and convulsed elms and 
the Boreas sounds around them convince 
us that in this matter the senses are not 
to be doubted. 

Science has discovered other causes for 
the variation of the seasons, and proved 
that the directness of the sun's ray and 
the period of its action are supposed to 
regulate surface temperature. Inefficient 
as these causes may, without sufficient 
consideration, appear, they will certainly 
help us to an explanation of the wintry 
scene in which we introduced ourselves 
to the reader. The action of the sun's 
rays in winter is like oblique vision, 
which gives neither a distinct form nor 
an enduring impression ; or may be more 
aptly compared to a projectile, whether a 
thin shell thrown oy a boy, or a ball^ 
hurled by artillery, which strikes the sur- 
face of water horizontally, and flies over 
it with an undulatory motion, now dip- 
ping below the level, and now cutting 
through a wave. There is neither depth 
nor permanence of action ; the eye 
detects at once all that it has done or 
can do. It is not like the plunging body 
which, sinking into the very depths of 
ocean, leaves not only a succession of 
concentric waves on its surface, but ex- 
cites the mass in its abyss, creating mo- 
tion in the placidity of an apparently 
undeviating repose. Surface action is 
proverbially inutile, and the proverb does 
not find an exception in the slanting rays 
of the sun in the winter solstice. 

But the diminished temperature of 
winter cannot he fully accounted for 
without estimating the sbbrtened period 
during which the sun is above the 
horizon, giving heat to the earth, or at 
least to that part of it in which we live 
and of which we speak. To meet this 
deficiency of supply. It has no calorific 
reservoir of its own, and cold, frost, 
snow, and all the chilly dependents of 
winter are the necessary consequences. 
The earth is a recipient of tiie solar 
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blessing; but like all tbat God has 
made and retains under an unbroken 
law, it gives as well as receives, for in 
his beautiful material world, bis own 
Divine Spirit of beneficence and love 
reigns paramount. In nature there is 
nothing mean, nothing profuse, nothing 
niggard. What the eartn freely receives 
from the ordained centre of her excel- 
lence and activity she fireely chives. Like 
those who went without staff and scrip, 
-~like those who consider the lilies how 
they grow, — she freely receives and 
freely gives. If by radiation she receives 
light and heat from the full fountain of 
the sun, to by the same process she im- 
parts to all creatures within her influ- 
ence ; and if in the time of her abun- 
dance they receive, they no less freely 
communicate in the time of her scarcity. 
In that world where hard-handed man 
gripes and hoards, and shuts up his com- 
passion when his brother hath need, say- 
mg, "Be thou warmed, be thou fed," 
there is by the provision of the Creator a 
constant giving and receiving, by which 
interchange man himself is the greatest 
gainer. . H. 



LIGHT IN DARK PLACES. 

On the 21st of December, 1776, as 
some workmen were pulling down an 
old building that had formed part of the 
Carthusian Convent at Basle, a wooden 
box was found concealed in the wall of 
what had once been the cell of a monk. 
On opening the interesting relic of an- 
tiquity, a paper, in an ancient hand- 
writing, was discovered, signed some 
centuries before, by a friar of the name 
of Martin. It proved to be his confession 
of faith, in which, among other passages, 
he wrote, " O most merciful God, I 
know that I cannot be saved, and satisfy 
thy righteousness, otherwise than by the 
merits, by the most innocent passion, and 
by the death of thy dearly beloved Son." 

D'Aubign6, the historian of the Re- 
formation, has quoted the above interest- 
ing passage, as an illustration that God, 
even before the time of the Reformation, 
had his true followers ; who, amidst 
much obscurity of view, and many in- 
firmities, arising from the corrupt state 
of the Roman Catholic church, yet rested 
on Christ for salvation, and brought forth 
the blessed fruits of the Spirit. Neander 
(whose loss the Protestant church of 
Germany now deplores) has in his work, 



entitled << Light in Dark Plaeee," * pre- 
served many illustrations of the same 
truth. Running back, as his examples 
do, to times of a remote antiouity, when 
the torch of Christian trutn was but 
dimly burning, it is easy to discover deep 
defects in the best characters he has 
noticed. Still, in many we see proofs of 
the effectual working of the Holy Spirit 
on the heart, and evidences that in the 
most depressed periods of the church's 
history Christ had some living members. 
Among the first of these under notice, 
occurs Caesarius, of Aries, who was bom 
in the district of Chalons sur Saone, a.d. 
470. Even at the early age of eight 
years, he is said to have felt deep impres- 
sions of religion. The liberality which 
pre-eminently distinguished him in after 
life showed itself also when he was very 
young, to an extent, indeed, which 
almost required checking rather than 
encouragement. 

As he attained maturity of years, how- 
ever, this compassionate spirit was sub- 
jugated to the control of judgment. In 
due time he was raised to the office of 
preacher, and gained at last a high eccle- 
siastical post. His lot was cast in trou- 
blous times, when society was in a very 
convulsed state. He did much to miti- 
gate the horrors which war had brought 
upon the country. " The house in which 
he resided was so filled, we are told, with 
the poor and suffering, that room could 
scarcely be found amidst the crowd for 
his visitors. Such respect was felt for his 
person, that all the people of rank sent 
him gold to distribute. He was enabled 
to send back a multitude of captives in 
their carriages to France." 

A still more interesting anecdote is 
related of his sympathy with the groans 
of the captive, and his faith in God's 
providence. A number of captives had 
been detained in the town of Aries, with- 
out any means of subsistence. Caesarius 
had accordingly generously made ar- 
rangements for their support. " One 
day," says Neander, **hw steward told 
him there was no resource, but that the 
captives must beg that day in the streets 
for themselves ; for if they were nourished 
that day by the church, he would have 
no bread on his own table to-morrow. 
When CeesariuB heard this, he retired, 
and prayed that the Lord would provide 
for the poor. He then returned full of 
joyful trust, and said to his secretary, 

* See an interesting English translation of this 
work, recently publitlied in London. 
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* Go into the granary, and empty it, until 
not one grain remains ; then have the 
bread baked as usual^ and we will all eat 
together. To-morrow if there is nothing 
to be had, we will all fast together, — so 
that to-day people of high birth and the 
rest of the captives may not have to 
wander about and beg while we sit eating 
and drinking.' He whispered, however, 
at the same time to one of his confidential 
friends, * To-morrow God will surely 
provide; for they who give to his poor 
shall never want.' On the next day, 
— which they all anxiously awaited, — 
early in the morning, three ships ap- 
peared, Ml of grain, sent to Csesarius, by 
the BuTgundian princes, Gundebad and 
Sigismund, to support his beneficence." 

Equally touching and interesting, we 
may for a moment digress to observe, is 
another instance of liberality, flowing 
from trust in God's providence, recorded 
of an individual in France. Germanus, 
who was nearly contemporary with 
Csesarius, being desirous of distributing 
in charity, he found that he had only 
three pieces of gold left. Some pressing 
objects of relief being near, he ordered 
the whole amount to be expended. 
"What shall we live on to-day?" ex- 
claimed his attendant. ** God will pro- 
vide," was the substance of the reply; 
" a call of duty is before us : it is ours to 
follow it." His companion, more pru- 
dent, or more faithless than his supe- 
rior, gave only two pieces, reserving the 
third for unexpected contingencies. Soon 
afterward, Germanus received an express 
from a nobleman, begging his attendance, 
and transmitting two hundred solidi, or 
pieces of gold, as a gift to him. Turn- 
ing to his treasurer, as he handed him 
the money, Germanus said, " Take this, 
and acknowledge that thou hast robbed 
the poor of one hundred of these pieces ; 
for if thou hadst given all to the poor. 
He who repayeth a hundred-fold would 
have restored to us three hiwdred pieces 
to-day." 

These remarkable incidents will not be 
deemed fabulous by those who have 
studied the workings of Providence in 
our own day. Our object in quoting 
them, however, will not be misunderstood 
as meaning to dictate lavish, imprudent, 
and extravagant giving. The measure 
of Christian liberality must be left to 
each individual conscience to decide. 
Let every man in this, as in other mat- 
ters, be mlly persuaded in his own mind. 

To return to Caesarius, however:— 



Having been accused to Theodoric, the 
Arian king of the Goths, he was in 513 
carried off to the royal residence at 
Ravenna. That monarch, opposed as 
Caesarius was to his - heretical views, 
was awed by the sanctity and dig- 
nity of his manner. " I trembled," he 
afterwards said, " when I saw him. I 
beheld before me an angelic countenance 
—an apostolic man ; of so noble a man I 
can believe nothing evil." As some 
compensation for the inconvenience to 
which he had been exposed by his long 
journey, the emperor sent him a silver 
dish, weighing about sixty pounds, to- 
gether with three hundred solidi. Three 
days afterwards, the dish was sold, and, 
together with the money, employed in 
some pressing objects of charity. 

When at home, he would often send 
out his servant to the door of his house, 
to see if there were any poor people 
waiting without, too modest to enter in, 
from fear of disturbing his rest. In 
Christ's poor he considered that he saw 
Christ himself waiting to be minis- 
tered to. 

He died in his seventy-third year, on 
the 27th of August, 542. A question of 
some importance will occur to the en- 
lightened reader ; — Was this liberality a 
rag of self-righteousness ? or did it spring 
from love to the Saviour, and the gracious 
operation of the Holy Spirit on the 
heart ? Neander has preserved so many 
proofs of the deep spirituality of Csesa- 
rius's teaching, and has shown his attach- 
ment to the writings of the great Augus- 
tine so clearly, as to remove any appre- 
hensions of his being one of those who 
fall into the error of resting on almsdeeds 
as any ground of justification with God. 
A few notices of his preaching may be 
subjoined for the improvement of the 
reader. In urging on his hearers the 
duty of reading the Scriptures, he thus 
combats the objection of those who plead 
their inability to do so from never having 
been taught the way to read ; an excuse 
then natural and common, when educa- 
tion was so partially diffused : — *' Let 
none of you say, < I cannot read.' This 
is an empty and unmeaning excuse. If 
a man cannot read the Holy Scriptures, 
he can get them read to him. We know 
many merchants who, because they can- 
not read and write themselves, have 
clerks; and by having their accounts 
kept by others, make large profits. If 
those hire clerks to make earthly gain^ 
why dost thou not rather pay some one 
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%o read the Scriptures, that thou mayest 
gain everlasting wealth? As our hody 
perishes if it receives no food, so our soul 
grows faint if it does not feed on the 
word of God. And let none say, * I am 
a peasant, always occupied with my 
daily work ; I can neither read the Holy 
Scriptures, nor get them read to me;' 
for now many men and women of the 

Peasantry learn the devil's songs by 
eart, and sing them I Thus they retain 
and appropriate what the devil teaches, 
and they cannot remember what Christ 
teaches." 

His sense of the dependence of the 
soul upon Divine grace is thus expressed: 
— ^^ He did not lie who said, * The temple 
of God is holy, which temple ye are ;' 
and, * Know ye not that your body is the 
temple of the Holy Ghost ? ' since, there- 
fore, without any merit of your own, by 
the grace of God, we have been made 
temples of the Holy Ghost, let us strive 
as much as we can that the Lord may 
find nothing in his temple, that is, in us, 
that may offend the eye of the Divine 
Majesty ; that the dwellings of our hearts 
may be cleansed from sin, shut against 
the de?il, and open to Christ." 

" As a disciple of Augustine, "observes 
Neander (of whose writings he had ma- 
nifestly chiefly availed himself), **he 
always pointed out love to God as the 
true sprmg of Christian excellence. His 
remarks on this subject may be read with 
advantage by modern readers : — ' Since 
selfishness is the root of all evil, and love 
the root of good, I ask, what avails it a 
man to have a thousand branches, with 
the loveliest flowers or fruits, if the true 
and living root is not in him ? My bre- 
thren, what can be sweeter than love ? 
Let him who knows it not, taste and see. 
Hear what the apostle says : — *< God is 
love." What can be sweeter than this ? 
Let him who knows it not, hear what the 
psalmist says : — *' Taste and see that 
the Lord is good." If thou hast this 
love, thou hast God; and if thou hast 
God, what canst thou lack ? As long as 
the root in thy soul is not changed, thou 
canst not bring forth good fruit ; in vain 
dost thou promise good things with thy 
mouth, — thou canst not accomplish them 
as long as thou bast not the root of all 
good in thy heart ; for one root is planted 
by Christ in the hearts of the believers, 
the other by the evil spirit in the hearts 
of the wicked ; — one is planted in heaven, 
the other in hell.' " 

So spake Caesarius, echoing the worda 



of One higher, — " Marvel not that I said 
unto you. Ye must be born again." 

THE SON OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 

We have sketched the life of the son 
of king Louis xvi., whose death opened a 
way to the wonderful career of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, the soldier of Corsica and the 
emperor of France ; — let us now sketch 
that of the mighty emperor's son, the 
man whose name made Europe tremble, 
the man whose hopes and whose am- 
bition had been crowned when that eon 
was born to him. 

The period immediately preceding the 
birth of young Napoleon was one at 
which the fame and power of his moat 
wonderful father had reached their highest 
point. At that neriod the French people, 
dazzled by fhe glory of his arms, actually 
believed that a visible star guided his 
destiny, and led him to victory and suc- 
cess. 'The isnorant would say, " If the 
emperor wishes for a new victory, he 
will have it." He desired to have an heir 
to his empire and his fame; and they 
believed the child that was to be born to 
him would be a son. It was so. 

The son was bom. For ten minutes' 
time they could not tell if it lived. At 
last the first infant cry was heard ; and 
that first cry was almost instantly re- 
sponded to by a hundred and one 
cannons, which were fired off to announoe 
the birth of the son of Napoleon. The 
bells of all the churches responded again 
to the cannon ; the tremendous peal of 
Notro Dame sounding forth above alL 
Hundreds of couriers, ready mounted, 
started off at the signal, and sped with 
the news in all directions. A balloon 
ascended from the Champs de Mara, and 
madame Blan chard, the aeronaut, flew 
through the air to carry the tidings to the 
neighbouring villages, throwing down 
bulletins inclosing pieces of silver, to 
announce to the population the birth of the 
emperor's son, and to the poor to testify 
his joy or his gratitude. Slow as was 
communication then, compared to what 
it is now, all France had known the great 
event before evening, and every hamlet 
had a light in its windows. 

The son of Napoleon was born king of 
Rome, — such was the. title assigned by 
the will of the great despot, his father. 
His ambitious hopes centred in the 
infant, and as it grew, his fondness 
grew with it. The prints that exist 
of the emperor in his study, meditating 
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over maps with the child upon his knee, 
or sleeping on a cushion heside him, 
are the most interesting we have of 
that great man. It was only when with 
his child that Napoleon appeared to 
forget the mighty cares of his empire. 
We can hardly imagine such a man 
rolling with a child on the carpet, nursing 
It on his knee, or carrying it in his arms ; 
yet they say these were his chief private 
pleasures, his most delightful relaxations. 

The child was not a very remarkahle 
one ; and perhaps he did not in his infant 
years possess any very kingly notions. 
He was promised to have whatever he 
desired as a reward for heing good, and 
his wish was to he allowed to go to play 
with the poor children he saw amusing 
themselves in the streets. He was sub- 
jected, however, to a species of training 
quite accordant with the character of his 
nation. For instance : little Napoleon 
was subject to violent fits of passion. One 
day, when he was rolling on the floor 
in a rage, and screaming loudly, his 
governess, madame Montesquieu, went 
over and carefully closed the windows, 
and let down the blinds. The child 
ceased his' cries to ask why she did so. 

*' I am afraid the people will hear you 
cry," she replied. 

" What," said the little king, " do they 
wish one never to cry?" 

'< How do you think it possible that 
the French would wish to have a prince 
like you, if they knew that you cry thus, 
and throw yourself into such passion?" 
she replied. 

"Ah I do you think they have heard 
me ? Pardon, me, madame ; I am very 
Borry, I will not do so again." 

A woman, dressed in mourning, with a 
little boy in her arms, wearing black 
also, one day approached the window of 
the Tuilleries ; and the child held a paper 
to the king of Home, saying, his father, 
who had been an officer, was dead, and 
be wished to have that petitioii presented 
to the emperor. The little king entered 
his father s apartment next dayi with the 
petition in his hand. 

*' Papa," said he, as Napoleon kissed 
him; ^' a little boy, all dressed in black, 
sent you this paper : his papa was killed 
for you; his mamma is in grief, and she 
wants a pension. Give her a pension, 
papa." 

*< Bah ! " said the great man, ** art thou 
disposing of pensions already ? Thou 
hast begun early." But the pension was 
granted the officer's widow. 



Ti^e power and glory of Napoleon 
approached their zenith; rapidly did 
they advance to a fall. Before hi9 last 
departure from Paris, to join the army, 
he received the officers of the National 
Guard at the Tuilleries; there holding 
the empress in one hand and the king of 
Rome, then three years old, in the other, 
he said to these officers^ '* I leave with 
confidence to your care the empress and 
the king of Rome, my wife and my son. 
On them are placed all our hopes. I 
leave you all that is dearest to me in the 
world, and leave it with confidence in 
your hands." At these words, a thou- 
sand arms were lifted to swear to defend 
the deposit thus confided. The emperor 
embraced his wife and son : that was the 
last embrace they ever received from 
him. 

On the 29th of March, 1814, the allied 
army wa9 at the gates of Paris. The 
empress quitted the capital. The little 
king of Rome could not comprehend the 
change of his destiiiy, but the rebellious 
child would not leave the Tuilleries ; he 
flung himself on the floor, kicked and 
struggled with all his might, and clutch- 
ing hold of the furniture tp retain him- 
self, cried repeatedly, " I will stay for 
papa ; I will not leave the chateau." 
He was torn away by force, and lifted 
into his mother's chariot. 

They say that when the fugitives were 
at Orleans, some poor children cs^v(ip 
round the former xing of Rome, to 
whom he presented bopbons, sayiog, '* I 
wish I had something more to give you ; 
but I have pothing now: that horrible 
king of Russia has taken everything from 
me," 

The child soon learned to comprehend 
his changed state. 

",Ahl ' said he one day; ''I see I am 
no longer the little king, for I have no 
longer my pages around me." 

The former empress of France re- 
turned to her father at Vienna ; some of 
her husband's followers were established 
with herself and her son at the palace of 
Schcenbrunn ; but the French were soon 
dismissed, and the wife and son of Napo* 
leon lived like prisoners, guarded by 
Austrian sentinels. 

It was at that beautiful palace that 
Napoleon, the great conqueror, in the 
pride of hia power, had dictated laws to 
the emperor of Austria, whom he had 
first conquered, and then made his father- 
in-law : but there, now, the wife and son, 
who had been the crown of his ambitioDi 
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and were for ever loit to bini, found a 
refuge or a prison. The emperor of 
Austria and the prince Charles were, 
however, kind to them both, and came 
often to see them. Of all that befell her 
husband, that mighty man of power, she 
knew little or nothing. His letters from 
Elba always reached her open. At last, 
confused rumours circulated in the 
palace of the return of Napoleon from 
Elba ; it was concealed from the former 
empress, but one night she kissed her 
son as he slept, and the boy awaking, 
asked what was the matter. 

** The emperor is at Paris,** she whis- 
pered. 

** Is my papa at the Tuilleries ? '* asked 
the ci-devant king ; ** oh ! then we must 
go there to join him." 

They did not go there, for the battle of 
Waterloo decided the fate of Europe, of 
Napoleon, and Napoleon's son. The 
allied sovereiens, who then arranged the 
state of kingdoms and nations, required 
the emperor of Austria to separate 
young Napoleon from his mother, under 
the idea that her presence or conversa- 
tion might encourage him to aspire to his 
father's career, and urge him to regain 
his lost empire. Maria Louisa was made 
grand duchess of Parma, in Italy, and 
set off to take possession of her new 
duchy, and madame Montesquieu, the 
boy's governess, was sent back to 
France. 

Until this time, young Napoleon had 
been saluted with the titles of " Sire," or 
" Your Majesty," as king of Rome ; but 
now, when he entered the Palace of 
Vienna with his mother, who went to 
take leave of her royal father, the attend- 
ants announced him as the duke of 
Reichstadt. The boy, not understanding 
the change, said, ** Who is this duke of 
Reichstadt?" 

'' Monseigneur, it is you," was the 
answer. 

" I prefer being the king of Rome," 
said the boy ; " it is a much finer title." 

** Monseigneur, that can be no longer ; 
the emperor Francis has conferred on 
you the title of duke of Reichstadt." 

The emperor also made his grandson 
colonel of an Austrian regiment; but 
the extraordinary career of his father he 
was not destined to follow. In the year 
1826, four years previous to the revolu- 
tion which expelled the Bourbons again 
from France, a young revolutionist sought 
an interview with the son of the great 
Napoleon, the still lamented hero of 



France. He brought the young man, 
then in his seventeenth year, a tri- 
coloured cockade, and tried to arouse his 
ambition, or his spirit, by representing 
to him the unhappy state of France, and 
the eagerness of tne people for the return 
of Napoleon's son. A flash of enthu- 
siasm kindled in the young man's breast 
as he saw the tri-colour ; he said to his 
visitor, ** Tell the French of the desire I 
feel to prove myself worthy of being the 
son of Napoleon." 

But the moment of enerey quickly 
passed away, and young Napoleon sighed 
to himself, in a tone of bitterness, ''Alas I 
what do they want to do with me ? Do 
they imagine I have my father's head ?" 

The French Revolution of 1830 brought 
no change to him, and in the following 
year his health became evidently hope- 
less. Consumption advanced : in his 
twenty-first year young Napoleon felt 
his death approach. 

** So young I" he said to his doctors ; 
'Ms there no remedy? My birth and 
my death — are these the only remem- 
brances I must leave after me ? " 

He then wished that his mother should 
send him the splendid cradle of silver- 
gilt, which the city of Paris had pro- 
vided to receive his infancy. That relic 
of brilliant times was brought from 
Parma. The silver-gilt cradle of the 
king of Rome was placed beside the 
dying-bed of the duke of Reichstadt 
The dying youth gazed upon it, and said 
to those around him, ''Behold the two 
extremities of my life! Between this 
cradle and my tomb there are but my 
twenty- one years, — ^my name and my 
sorrows." Then he wept. 

His father had before then found his 
grave at St. Helena. His mother came 
from Parma, and for the last month of 
his life shared with the princess Sophia 
in watching his dying bed. f As he ex- 
pired, his lips murmured, " Yes — with- 
out glory — for France— ah I my father !" 

Such was the melancholy end of this 
child of many hopes and lofty ambition. 
A long epitaph, engraved on his tomb, 
contains all the imperial titles which 
Napoleon conferred on himself, and 
wished to bequeath to his son ; but the 
dying youth composed a simpler and 
more correct one, in the following lines : 
'^ Here lies the son of the great Napo- 
leon. He was born king of Rome. He 
died an Austrian colonel." B. 
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MIRACLES NEVER CEASE. 

The Lord said to tbe paralytic man, 

Thy sins be forgiven thee;" he said also 
to the same man, when the lookers on 
saw no miracle, but blasphemy in bis 
words, " Take up thy bed and walk." Of 
these acts, which was the greater ? The 
Lord tells us the former was; for the 
latter — quite subordinate to it-^was per- 
formed merely to show its reality and va- 
lidity. ** That ye may know that the Son 
of man hath power on earth to forgive sins, 
(then saith ne to the sick of the paby,) 
Arise, take up thy bed, and go unto 
thine house," Matt. ix. 6. So then all the 
miracles manifest to the senses, which 
the Lord performed, had simply and 
solely this purpose in view, to show 
that he had power to forgive sins. 
This power, in its puttings forth, con- 
stitutes the unceasing proclamation to man 
of the Godhead of Jesus, and the unceas- 
ing miracle whereby alone the church of 
God has any existence at all. The ma- 
terial subordinate miracle, fit only to 
convince, convict, and condemn, but not 
to convert gross carnal minds, has been 
discontinued ; whilst the indispensable 
spiritual miracle — the forgiveness of sins 
•—has been multiplied. No Christian 
man, then, should be struck with any 
strangeness in the events recorded in the 
Gospels, as if such wonders belonged 
only to a particular time ; but should see 
events of exactly a similar character, 
though of the higher order — familiar 
household occurrences — wrought daily in 
himself, and in all true disciples. But he 
often sees not these wonders, because the 
carnality of his heart obscures his spi- 
ritual vision ; and when he does see 
them, it is generally when they become 
transparent through striking outward 
facts. Such facts from time to time 
admonish him with palpable distinctness, 
that the Lord remains for ever faithful to 
his promise, ** Greater works than these 
■hall ye do; because I go unto my 
Father." 

One of these facts has lately come to ray 
knowledge ; and as all 'the circumstances 
of it set forth, in a manner singularly 
conspicuous, the glorious finger of the 
Lord in a work of grace, I will here 
briefly note down a mere outline of iis 
particulars, — all that I know of it myself, 
— and for the truth of which I can vouch, 
from a personal knowledge of all the per- 
sons to whom allusion will be made. 

Several years ago, I knew in Paris a 



French gentleman, whom I will call Mr. 
S., highly distinguished as a man of 
letters. He was then a professor of 
history in a university, is the author of a 
voluminous work, which has gained him 
a high reputation; and in a country 
where journalism bears away the palm 
from every other species of literature, 
was till very recently a celebrated jour- 
nalist. His social qualities were as 
remarkable as his literary attainments; 
and at the period referred to, in litera- 
ture, in politics, and in pleasure, he 
seemed to be living in successful, delight- 
ful agitation — triumphing in his own 
powers, and an object of envy to all who, 
less highly endowed, were striving to 
attain to the eminence he had reached. 
I had frequent opportunities of meeting 
Mr. S. at this time ; and, conversing with 
him occasionally on the subject of reli- 
gion, I soon perceived that, like all other 
thinking unbelievers, he sat in the midst 
of so many cross lights of the intellect, 
that he could see nothing distinctly. 
These cross lights — human philosophy- 
are as the sword of the cherubim that 
turned every way, to guard the way to 
the tree of life. I found that there was 
no possibility of pointing out the truth to 
him, whilst such a dazzling sword-fence 
of wit and learning as he displayed 
barred the way which led to it. I lost 
sight of him after I had left Paris, for 
many years, and it was not till within 
the last few months that tidings of him 
were brought to me by a Lyons friend. 

From my friend just alluded to, I 
learned that Mr. S. had a short time be- 
fore come to Lyons. He there met with a 
Mr. F., a minister of an evangelical con- 
gregation in the neighbourhood. The 
latter, a thoroughly well-instructed man, 
and zealous in his Divine vocation, often 
spoke, and earnestly, to madame £.'■ 
visitor, on the one subject. (There is 
none other to any one who has once 
really entertained it) Mr. S., out of 
politeness, took part with some anima- 
tion in these conversations ; but finding 
that his clever scepticism, and his supe*- 
rior (as he deemed them) argument3| aid 
not discourage his opponent from return- 
ing to the one topic on all occasions, he 
at last told him that all his efforts towards 
his conversion were vain ; that the rea- 
sonings he had urged in behalf of the 
truth of Christianity had all occurred to 
himself, with many others, and had ap- 
peared to him so conclusive, that he had 
adopted them heartily aa true, and had 
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tried twice, vith great earneitneii, and 
for many months each time, to be a 
Christian, but had found that practically 
the thing was impossible ; that nothing, 
therefore, could now remove him from 
the philosophic neutrality, with respect 
to all religions, into which his mind had 
finally and firmly settled down. Mr. F. 
replied, that if the external arguments 
for the truth of the Christian religion had 
produced so much effect, the study of the 
bible itself might effect more, and, by the 
blessing of God, might prove to him ex- 
pefi mentally that its doctrines broke not 
down in practice, but could only be by 
practice fully understood and appreciated. 
" Well, then," returned Mr. S., " upon 
the condition that I shall be no more 
importuned with religious controversy, I 
will promise to read with attention any 
portion of the Scriptures you think most 
calculated to explain its full design.'' 
The minister recommended him to read 
St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans. A 
few days after they met again, and upon 
inquiry if he had fulfilled his promise, 
"1 have," said he; ''and if anything 
were wanting to convince me that the 
Christian religion is all a juggle and delu- 
sion, that same Epistle of St. Paul would 
do it. It is utterly unintelligible ; it is 
full of contradictions. At all events, it is 
too difficult and abstruse for me to under- 
stand. This fact alone goes far to dis- 
prove the truth of Christianity. A reli- 
gion coming from God should be so 
easily understood that the most ignorant 
should at once comprehend it; whereas 
I, who have all the advantages of learn- 
ing, who am a professor in the first 
university of Europe, and have been all 
my life long engaged in intellectual pur- 
suits, can make nothing of it. Your 
Bible is a thousand times more incompre- 
hensible than our church." 

To this sally the reply was made, that 
human learning and human ignorance 
stood both equally opposed to a real 
spiritual knowledge of the Scriptures; 
the former more conspicuously so than 
the latter; that the Spirit of God must 
open the heart and understanding of 
man before he could receive the word of 
life; but that the ignorant often did 
understand it better than he himself did, 
Mr. F. said he could prove to his mind, 
if he would accompany him in his visits 
that morning to several of the poorest 
and most unlettered of his flock. 

'< Well, I shall be glad to see," retorted 
the other, ''some of these wonderful 



ignoramuses who understand the Epistle 
to the Romans better than you do ; you 
may rely upon it I shall put them to the 
test, as I am putting you to the test in 
accepting your invitation." 

Accordingly, the Christian minister 
and the sceptic nhilosopher went out 
together. But only one visit was made. 
It was to a cobbler in his stall, in the 
street, or rather in the highway, who has 
been often pointed out to me in my visits 
to Lyons, as a man eminently favoured 
by the presence of the Lord. On Mr. 
F. introaucing the stranger into the stall 
and to its proprietor, he observed that 
there was only one vacant stool, and that 
there was hardly even standing-room for 
three. 

" For you there is not room, sir," said 
the cobbler to the minister, when he was 
taking bis leave ; " but there is room for 
three for all that; and if the Lord be 
with us, we shall be very good com- 
pany." . 

Mr. S. remained all that morning in 
conversation with his new acquaintance. 
He returned to Mr. F. at a late hour. 
On entering the dining-room, he ex- 
claimed, wiUi an emotion which he could 
not conceal, " I thought, sir, that you 
were well acquainted with the Bible; 
but your cobbler knows it far better than 
yourself. I have had a lesson on theo- 
logy* such as I never had before." 

In truth the Lord opened the learned 
sceptic's heart in the cobbler's stall. 
From that moment he became a qew 
man ; and if a change like that ny^ich had 
been effected in his n^ind and heart had 
taken place in his bodily appearance, his 
most intimate friends would Qot have 
recognised his identity with himself of 
the day before. Sitting at the feet of 
Jesus, he has been ever since placing 
himself on the lowest form, lei^rning of 
the unlearned; and although r^arded 
with contemptuous pity in circles where 
he had before been distinguished and 
hqnoured, esteeming this reproach of 
Christ greater riches than all he has 
relinquished for it. Among the con- 
tradictions of St.. Paul, he now under- 
stands this contradiction, " If aqy man 
would be wise, let him become a fool, 
that he may be wise." 

On these facts being related, small 
and contemptible as they will doubtless 
appear to the profane mind, they were so 
far from appearing small tp qie, that they 
brought to my mind the story of the 
overthrow of the Midianites by Gideon. 
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A large army was too mighty an iiistru- 
tnent for that purpose. Gideon had to 
reduce his force twice, to the number of 
three hundred ; and even this number 
must not have the honour of the victory. 
By a pitcher and a lamp that must be 
achieved. So the learning of the learned 
professor, who had twice tried to be a 
Christian, was too mighty a means for 
the Lord to use in subduing a soul. The 
sound theology of the zealous Christian 
minister, which had much less of human 
strength in it, had also too much 
human strength for the purpose. The 
cobbler was the pitcher and the }amp in 
this instance. And this was done in this, 
as in the former case, lest Israel should 
say, *' Mine own hand hath s^ved me." 

Remark now : swarms of events like 
that just narrated are daily happening in 
the church of God, and we heed them 
not as they ought to be heeded. By the 
spiritual eye, the conversion of a soul 
to the Lord should be regarded as the 
battle of Waterloo or as the Exhibition of 
1851 are regarded by the profane eye ; 
only instead of pride and self-exaltation, 
such a display of the Divine love must 
needs produce self-abasement and the 
exaltation of the Lord. Real conver- 
sions, gradually developed or not, are 
mighty miracles ; and if we would only 
keep the following truth constantly in 
the recollection of our hearts; namely, 
that the gospel " turns the world upside 
down," reverses the judgment of the 
world touching all things pertaining to 
God, we might see many of them ; and 
new chapters would be daily added before 
our eyes to gospel history. But whilst 
we esteem as petty what men esteem as 
petty, and esteem as great what men 
esteem as great, we cannot see these 
things. That which outwardly is great 
and magnificent, and by reflection dwin- 
dles into a paltry insignificance, is litde ; 
whilst that which outwardly is small and 
despicable, and Iw reflection swells into 
an importance infinite, is great. By this 
rule the conversion of Mr. S. is a mar- 
vellous event, and the Exhibition of 1851 
is hardly, in the comparison, worthy to 
arrest attention. "If ye know these 
things, happy are ye if ye do them ;" that 
is, feel, think, act, and live accordingly. 
But we know, and do not ; and therefore 
we see not the miracles the Lord is con- 
stantly performing on the earth. 

Another, remark to be made is, that 
where there is a display of human power, 
there the Spirit of tne Lord is not. The 



learning of the sceptic professor, and the 
theological acquirements of the gospel 
minister, did not hinder either of them 
from becoming Christians. But it was 
neither by virtue of learning nor of theo- 
logy that this became so. It is neces- 
sary, at the present time especially and 
emphatically, to insist upon this, because 
by theological and profane learning, 
multitudes do, in this professing age, 
n^ake themselves what they call, and 
what others call too. Christians ; and at 
second-hand, drill their learning and 
theology into the ignorant, making them 
Christians of a like description also. But 
this is mere human work ; there is a dis- 
play of human power in it — it is evident 
that it may be accomplished without any 
Divine influence at all. Every real 
Christian knows — has the internal con- 
viction — the witness in himself— that he 
is such (whatever human means may 
have been employed) by a Divipe power 
above nature, which rebukes away from 
itself and puts to shame all human dis- 
play : — "Ihe kingdom of God cometh 
not with observation." And any one 
fancying himself a Christian, who cannot 
trace his Christian life further than his 
studies, or what he has learned of man — 
who cannot trace it vividly up to a Divine 
source, may be sure that he is deceiving 
himself. He may hold all the doctrines 
of the gospel most orthodoxly ; he may 
add the morality, the benevolence, and 
beneficence of a Howard to his flawless 
doctrinal knowledge; yet if he cannot 
say, " The spiritual life within me I 
derived neither from nature, nor from 
human teaching, but directly from the 
Spirit of God,' he is deceiving himself. 
Tne Spirit, however, acts through an in- 
strumentality totally insufiicient and 
despicable in man's eyes: whv ? "Lest 
Israel should say, Mine own hand hath 
saved me." God could have overthrown 
the Midianites by a great army as well 
as by a pitcher and a lamp : the work 
would have been equally his. Ay, and 
Israel being questioned on this subject 
would, in words, probably have given 
the glory to God, whilst in their hearts 
they would have taken it to themselves ; 
as we offer up thanksgivings for a great 
victory, whilst we plume ourselves on 
our own prowess in achieving it. To 
sweep away utterly this refuge of hypo- 
crisy. He who "knows what is in the 
heart of man" always draws the sinner 
to himself by means which " stain the 
pride of all human glory," A man* 
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made Christian, whilit with his lips he 
confesses the Lord, in his heart is not 
humbled, but honours himself. But that 
sinner feels the touch of the finger of 
God who, contemplating himself as 
utterly lost, and all human learning, 
wisdom, and power as vain to help him, 
has Christ revealed to him — no matter 
through what human agency — by (he is 
made keenly sensible) a Divine influence 
that mocks at man's wisdom, and that 
man's wisdom mocks at. 

I hope I shall not be understood as 
wishing, by what I have just said, to 
depreciate learning and intellectual en- 
dowments. I would, on the contrary, 
exalt them as the highest natural gifts — 
the bounty of God conferred on man. 
But I wish to keep the distinction clear 
and broad between nature and grace. 
By confounding these together, the work 
of grace in the heart often suffers sad 
adulteration, and is often well nigh obli- 
terated. And what is worse still, the 
work of mere nature still often er passes 
for grace, — whence so much hollow, spe- 
cious, false profession. 

If we could keep the gifts and ope- 
rations of nature and of grace sepa- 
rate in our contemplation, we should 
then be able to disceni the true church 
of God in the midst of the world, and 
should see and rejoice in the daily 
miracles of the Lord's love among his 
people, which are now obscured by the 
showy human wisdom in which we en- 
velop them. Learning and talent are 
but the hewers of wood and drawers of 
water in the church ; but we make of 
them chief doctors and high priests. 
Outside work, where the sound of the 
hammer and the anvil may be heard, 
they do well ; but inside work, where no 
sound of workmen may be heard, and on 
which no tool of man's device may be 
lifted up, they only profane and defile. 

The above account of Mr. S.'s con- 
version exemplifies strikingly, I think, 
the truth of these observations. 

O.D. 



LIQUEFACTION OF THE BLOOD OF 
* ST. JANUARIUS. 

The following letter, which recently 
appeared in a respectable provincial 
journal, will be read with interest by our 
readers, as throwing considerable light on 
this notable Popish miracle : 

Sir, — In your paper of this day is ft 



letter on the subject of popish miracles, 
and particularly on that perennial one, 
the liquefaction of the blood of St. Janu- 
arius, at Naples. 

I believe no other Protestant has had 
the privilege of investigating that pseudo- 
miracle which I have, and I offer to 
your readers the following narrative. I 
would have made it shorter, if the 
details necessary for a clear comprehen- 
sion of the process would have per- 
mitted. 

And, first, as to the locus in quo. At 
the side of the nave of the Archivesco- 
vato is a gorgeous chapel dedicated to 
the saint. It is an irregular octagon. 
The high altar is very splendid. In front 
of it, and occupying its whole length, is 
a basso-relievo of silver, representing the 
bringing into Naples, by a bishop, of the 
relics of the saint. It is an admirable 
work of art. The lofty tabernacle or 
" ciborio"for the host is equally rich and 
beautiful. There is a passage behind 
the altar, where in the wall of the build- 
ing, an iron closet is fixed containing the 
sacred relics, and high above this is a 
bronze statue of the saint, visible over 
the altar and its decorations. 

The secretary of state has one key of 
this chest; to another lock upon it the 
Association of Nobles has a key ; and a 
third is kept by the archbishop. All 
three must oe present when the closet is 
opened. 

The miracle takes place on the 22nd 
of December, and again in May; and I 
have an indistinct recollection that there 
is a third exhibition. The two first I 
witnessed. 

I must pause to account for the oppor- 
tunity of close inspection which I enjoyed. 
About the 19th of December I obtained 
admission to the sacristy, and asked to 
see the treasury. A young priest, or 
acolyte, was directed by a dignitary to 
attend me, and received the key. I saw 
the glittering array of, I think, thirty^ 
nine silver busts, the size of life, and 
statuettes, also of silver, with other rich 
sacred things. On my departure, I paid 
the young intelligent shaveling liberally ; 
I was pleased with him. Before I left 
him, I delicately inquired about the 
coming miracle, and asked-^-could I see 
it? " Sicuro," was his reply; "come 
early, and let me or one of my com- 
panions see you, and you shall be placed 
where you can see everything." At 
about eight in the morning, 1 entered 
the chape], then only occupied by some 
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old uromei), who, I understood, had heen 
there all night. 

At the entrance of the rails, before the 
altar, stood a gentleman, dressed splen- 
didly in blue with gold embroidery. I 
was told he was from the court. On my 
asking if I could be admitted within the 
rails, he politely opened the gate, and 
pointed to one side of the altar. I had 
now leisure to look around me. The 
chapel, beautiful itself, was rendered 
more glorious by the display of all the 
busts, etc., I had before seen, each in its 
appropriate niche. Ere long came my 
young priest, and led me close to the 
iron closet. Soon arrived a priest, with 
a crimson velvet bag, richly embroidered 
with gold. This contained two of the 
keys. A gentleman, who I was told 
represented the secretary of state, pro- 
duced a third. This gentleman, seeing 
my earnest curiosity, smiled, and beck- 
oned me to his elbow. I carefully ob- 
served the ancient keys, and I feel con- 
fident acrooked nail would open any one 
of the locks; so much for the security. By 
this time a crowd filled the chapel, the 
old women arranged themselves on their 
knees at the rails, and became very noisy 
in their devotions. The doors of the 
closet were opened, and a rich crimson 
velvet curtain presented itself; it was 
stiff with gold embroidery. On this 
being drawn aside, the silver bust of the 
saint appeared on one side, standing on a 
shrine, said to contain a portion of the 
saint. On the other was an elabo- 
rate <^baldechino," of silver, about 
eighteen inches high. In a socket upon 
the top of this was a casket containing 
the mysterious phials. This was a sort 
of hoop of silver, about four inches in 
diameter and an inch and a half deep 
the two sides of which were of glass ; 
there were rich ornaments on the top 
surmounted by a cross, and below this 
was a handle about an inch in diameter 
and four inches long ; this was hollow, 
but there was a large hole on one side ; a 
battledore with its parchment top and 
bottom may convey some idea of the 
figure. This was taken out of its socket 
by an aged priest, and a candle being 
held behind the glass by an attendant, 
there were visible two phials, rather 
larger than an ordinary smelling-bottle ; 
one of these had around lis whole interior 
a semi-transparent red matter, with three 
or four gouts of thicker stuff adhering to 
the side. The other phial was larger and 
nearly globular below its short neck, say 



an inch and a quarter in diameter* This 
contained what appeared to be sand, 
filling two-thirds of it, upon the top of 
which was about the eighth of an inch of 
matter that looked exactly like common 
yellow soap. The casket was exhibited 
to the secretary, and turned upside down 
and round. After a careful official in- 
spection, he exclaimed, " E duro " (it is 
hard) ! It was seen by two or three 
other persons, and then, in like manner, 
shown to me. I examined it as carefully 
and long as I properly could; pains were 
evidently taken that I should clearly see 
it in its concrete state. A priest then 
took up the bust, and another the " bal- 
dechino/' and conveyed them to recep- 
tacles prepared for them, high above the 
altar, among its splendid decorations. 
Then the cries of the multitude became 
deafening and almost appalling. The 
old women were frantic, raving ; the 
blood seemed bursting from their eyes. 
Soon way was made for a procession. 
The " capellano," with attendants, came, 
bearing a sort of tray, on which was a 
mitre covered with glittering stones, 
many of them diamonds and emeralds. 
There was also a collar, about two inches 
broad, on which was a profusion of stones 
and pearls, all real and precious. The 
bust was then decorated with a crimson 
velvet capote, rich, with highly-raised 
gold embroidery. The collar was put on 
this, and lay on the breast. The mitre 
was then placed on the bust, and the 
brilliant spectacle was complete. It was, 
indeed, dazzling. 

^ All this time the priest had held the 
casket in his hand, and close to his 
breast. Observe ! the hole in the handle 
was exactly in his palm, and whatever 
heat it afforded would rise into it. The 
secretary and priest then produced each 
a common paper- bound memorandum- 
book, and began reciting prayers and in- 
vocations, as I supposed, very rapidly; 
but so low and quickly that, though I 
stood close to them, I could not distin- 
guish one word. They faced the altar, 
and their backs were to the people. The 
cries were continued, and waxed louder 
and louder ; I could distinguish little but 
" Caro mio padrcy ora pro nobis,'* By 
this time the chapel was full outside the 
rails to suffocation. After the lapse of 
about half an hour (I regret I did not 
notice my watch), the priest turned to 
the secretary, who dropped on his knee 
and held the casket before his eyes, and 
the attendant his candle behind it. He 
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■book his head. The howlingi beeame 
awful. Aeain the duet of mutteHng 
went on a little longer, another intpec* 
tion took place, and then came the joy- 
ful announcement that the miracle was 
complete. The secretary and clergy 
examined it, kneltf kiised it, aHd bent their 
foreheads upon it. It was in like manner 
then held to me. Had I had Argus' 
eyes, I should have bent them all upon 
it. I saw no change, and when I would 
not kneel, and dechned to Iciss and adore 
the relics, the old man looked unutterable 
malignity. 

When the liquefaction was deemed 
complete, a priest held up his finger, and 
stilled the storm. He then said, ** Kyrie 
eleison," — which was harmoniously 
chanted by the agitated throng. 

To close this strange scene, to my 
astonishment, a priest and attendants 
approached, bearing the implements of 
the mass; and this frenzied mockery 
and fraud was to be terminated by pro- 
faning the sacred mystery celebrated in 
the mass. I did not — durst not stay. 

On my return to mv lodgings, I im- 
mediately made a careful coloured draw- 
ing of the casket, and notes of all I had 
seen. 

Understanding t^at; the exhibition 
would continue all the day, in the even- 
ing I returned, and, by changing my 
position at the altar railp, I inspected the 
thing many times, to be certain my 
memory was correctly impressed, and 
my drawing accurate. It was now dark, 
but there were many lights ; and to my 
surprise I now saw that the sand in the 
larger phial fluctuated in a thin fluid. 
The small red phial was unchanged, and 
the gouts of thick matter on the side had 
not shifted their position. 

Here, then, was an established fact, 
that in the larger phial was sand, said to 
be that on which the blood of St. Janua- 
rius had been shed in the amphitheatre 
of Puzzuoli, when he was martyred, and 
that this sand is mixed with other matter 
that is concrete when taken out of the 
cold iron chest, fixed in the thick wall, 
and becomes fluid when the warmth of 
the hand and person has raised the 
temperature. 

Dr. Newman may say he has faith in 
this operation, and it happens, oddly 
enough, that a chemist at Berlin, of the 
name of Newman, has succeeded in ex- 
actly copying the miracle. One has seen 
with astonishment the enumeration of 
popish miracles which Dr. Newman has 



made, and iii the integrity of which he 
professes to believe. There is before the 
world such decided proof of the elevated 
character of his understanding, that I 
have no hesitation in pronouncing it is 
impossible he can believe them. 

A few days after this strange scene, I 
was in company with an intelligent 
priest, and in the course of conversation 
I said, " I have seen the miracle of the 
liquefaction ;" to which he drily replied, 
"Have ^ou?" "Is not this," I said, 
"farbehmd the time in which we live?" 
He made a grimace, mori Italiano, and 
looked slyly at the rest of the company. 
"Amico mio," I added, "yott do not 
believe in this miracle?" Again the 
grimace, jerking out his chin. Then I 
said, " Why is it continued?" to which 
he frankly replied, ** Per il popolo" 
Does this disclose the secret motive for 
Dr. Newman's advocacy of pious frauds? 
Is he become a convert to the Jesuitical 
estimate of a one-sided expediency, for- 
getting that " the God of justice sancti- 
fies no evil as a step to good ? " 

To proceed. In the following May, I 
again went to the chapel of the saint. 
The same process was exactly repeated, 
but the saint was obdttrate. The blood 
would not melt — ^it never does in the 
chapel at this time ; and, after perse- 
vering in the mummery for about half 
an hour, the old women went off in a 
huff. The priest shouldered the bust 
and baldechino, in which the casket had 
been replaced, and marched in stately 

§ recession to the high altar in the cathe- 
ral, where a cardltial archbishop, at- 
tended by a host of ecclesiastics, cele- 
brated high mass with marvellous pomp. 
It was the pleasure of the saint to wait 
for this, and then he relented. The 
miracle was performed. So it was 
announced, for we, the profane, could 
only see the distant and splendid cere- 
mony at the altar. Later m the day, I 
obtained a perfect inspection of the 
casket, and, to my surprise, perceived a 
considerable difference in one of the 
phials, — ^that in which the liquefaction 
takes place. It was much fuller than 
when 1 saw it before. It had a ring on 
the glass neck, so' conspicuous that it 
could not have escaped my frequent and 
carefnl examinations, if it had been there 
in the one I saw at Christmas. I there- 
fore came away convinced that they have 
two phials — and why? Because the 
nature of the composition must be 
adapted to very different temperatures. 
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In winter it must liquify in about half an 
hour, when the air is comparatively cool. 
In May, when at Naples the heat is con- 
siderable, it must not melt at all in the 
saint's chapel. It will resist the heat, 
and be concrete during mass, for little 
short of two hours, and then yield to the 
hot hand and person of the manager. I 
may be mistaken in both my observation 
and my theory, but I have no doubt of 
their accuracy. The three miserable 
keys of the iron closet will not exclude 
ingenious priests, and all circumstances 
of the history of this figment show that it 
is perfectly under the management of the 
priests, and independent of the will of 
the saint. 

THE " NE'ER DO WELL." 

Among the strange varieties to be 
found in this inexhaustible world, de- 
scriptive and satirical writers have not 
failed to fix upon the man of versatile 
cleverness, who, after attempting every- 
thing, ends at last in nothing. I have 
such a character in my eye at this mo- 
ment. Bob Multiform was one of my 
school acquaintances. He was a prompt 
acute, ready-witted fellow, always bust- 
ling, though seldom really busy ; a good- 
natured companion, possessed of much 
compliant humour, though accompanied 
by a self-esteeming conceit which dis- 
gusted others as much as it comforted 
himself. In fact, that same conceit is an 
admirable thing for enabling a man to 
get on easily /or the time being , though it 
is not a little apt to leave him stranded 
in the issue. Did any one want help in 
some new project. Bob Multiform was 
just the boy to give it. He possessed a 
boundless variety of shifts and expedi- 
ents, and he now and then used them for 
bad causes as well as for good ones. The 
fox, with his thousand tricks, fared worse 
than if he had adhered to a single solid 
principle. On the whole, however. Bob 
managed to escape from school with- 
out actual disgrace, and came out upon 
the boards of the world with no settled 
character, except that he had some repu- 
tation for vivacity and gumption. 

It was one of Bob's peculiarities that 
he was peculiarly opbn to impressions of 
all kinds, and from all quarters. He 
seemed ready to obey all impulses but 
his own. It was not, however, that he 
wanted firmness on certain occasions, for 
no man was more obstinate when op- 
posed ; but he never could hear of cele- 
brity in any line without an instant 



inclination to imitate it. Goldsmith is 
said to have been vexed when even the 
performer of a puppet-show was more 
admired than himself. It is surprising 
through what freaks and fantasies this 
daring disposition to seek for honours 
led our unfortunate wight. The first 
taste which I remember was that of 
dress. It was the day of dandyism, 
when frock-coats and Wellington- boots 
were in fashion, and those who never 
mounted a horse walked about in jingling 
spurs, or rattled along on those silly ma- 
chines then called dandy-horses. I 
hardly know who was Bob's immediate 
prototype, but he was amazingly ambi- 
tious of being considered a well-dressed 
man. There was not a calendar of 
fashions with which, for the time, he was 
not intimate. He could discourse most 
learnedly on the cut of a coat, or the 
precise fit of a waistcoat, was most punc- 
tilious about the whiteness of his linen, 
or the height of his stock, and wore his 
extraordinary beaver with an air which 
eclipsed most contemporaries. He 
thought himself admired, and whenever 
a man so thinks, he is pretty sure to be 
laughed at. Many a lady hid her face 
when he appeared, to conceal her irre- 
pressible emotions at his extraordinary 
figure. The thing at length became too 
flagrant, and it was time to stop it. 
Some good-natured fellow whispered the 
truth into Bob's ear, and lost him as a 
friend for ever. 

After taking a little time to recover 
from this mortification. Bob fell into a 
contrary extreme. To escape from the 
ridiculous, he attempted the sublime. 
He sought seclusion, and began a course 
of reading, and soon persuaded himself 
that, except for a very young man, care 
about dress was contemptible littleness ; 
and that as the mind made the man, it 
was an essential part of mental culture to 
neglect the body altogether. When next 
he appeared before his friends, he was 
therefore a totally different being. . His 
talk was now of books and of their con- 
tents. It is true that he knew little more 
about most of them than what could have 
been gained from a few of the leading 
reviews of the day ; but every one was 
not in the secret, and to them he was a 
prodigy. Bob now became a leader of a 
coterie^ to which he was the giver of law ; 
and though they were all but silly cox- 
combs, he flattered himself into the belief 
that he was some Johnson, or Parr, or 
Magliabecchi, or Mezzophanti, and had 
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devoured more books than most around 
him had heard of. He established a 
debating-class ; a desirable thing in itself, 
provided a man do not think it the 
British senate, and he himself the first 
orator in it. From a dandy he now sank 
down into a sloven. He was sometimes 
unwashed ; often unshaven ; was not 
much concerned if a rent appeared in his 
clothes, and affected to treat all such 
trifles with derision and sarcasm. Mat- 
ters went on thus, till having, in '* his 
pride of place," directed some invective 
against a stranger who had demurred 
to one of his propositions, he was met by 
a rejoinder so direct and merciless as to 
send the peacock's feather which the 
jackdaw had worn into high air — to 
demonstrate him to be only an empty 
pretender, and to elicit the cheers of his 
former subjects, who, wearied with his 
arrogance, rejoiced to witness the over- 
throw of their tyrant. He slunk away in 
discomfiture and disgrace. 

His next fit was that with which he 
should have begun — attention to busi- 
ness. During two short months he was 
the very pattern of assiduousness in his 
father's warehouse. He made uncommon 
advances in a verv short time, till some 
of those who had looked on him as a 
mere pragmatical saunterer, began to 
hope there was more in him than had 
hitherto met their eye. Fired with their 
applauses, Bob redoubled his zeal. So 
intently did he follow his new inspiration, 
that after the labours of the day were 
over for others, he was to be found 
arranging some unexplored corner of the 
warehouse, or carefully posting up his 
hitherto neglected books. His father's 
eye began to be fixed upon him with 
unusual favour, and to think that he 
might one day, with satisfaction, resign 
his business to a son who, now that he 
had sown his ,wild oats, was the model of 
punctuality and diligence. How long 
this fit of exemplariness might have 
lasted, had no sudden temptation inter- 
vened, I do not know ; but at a musical 
party. Bob received a new impulse. 

Now Bob had never, up to this time, 
shown the slightest partiality for the 
harmony of sweet sounds. If the want 
of music mark a traitor, he had seemed 
to be the veriest one : his voice was 
rough and dissonant, and he could not 
distinguish between the chord of the 
dominant seventh and the major. But 
he had unbounded confidence in himself, 
and thought that what others could do 



well, he could do much better. Alas 
for the warehouse and its concerns ! In 
vain did the anxious father protest, 
remonstrate, urge, and even threaten 1 
Occupied by his five parallel lines. Bob 
disregarded all besides. Music more 
dissonant than that which comes from 
the turning of '*a brazen candlestick," 
disturbed his neighbours' repose. One 
evening, he must needs adventure a part 
in some difficult performance, for which 
he had carefully prepared himself. To 
his consternation, he found his fellow- 
performers drop off* from him one by one, 
till he was left to a solo, and a roar of 
laughter followed as a chorus. 

If our hero found some solace in 
remembering that such as he was he had 
great names to keep him in countenance, 
it was a poor resource. Little has been 
ever accomplished by those who resemble 
the duke of Buckingham as painted by 
Dryden : 

" A man so various, that he seem'd to be 
Not one, but all mankind's epitome ; 
Stiff in opinions, always in the Avrong, 
"Was everything by turns, but nothing long." 

Bob Multiform was not destined to re- 
verse the usual fate of his class. His 
father saw his business, deprived of the 
care of his son, degenerate from day to 
day, till he died a broken-hearted in- 
solvent. I have made many inquiries 
about Bob himself; but could never learn 
his whole history. I onlv know that he 
had once a project for making a new kind 
of soap, which would wash with salt 
water ; that at another time he embarked 
in a plan for reviving the locomotive 
steam-engine. I suspect him to have 
had a hand in the aerial machine, which 
was to fly; but of this I am not sure. 
'Once he went to Australia, where he had 
a plan for civilizing the aborigines. The 
last time I saw him he told me he was 
on the eve of making a fortune by rail- 
way speculation ; and he certainly looked 
as if he believed it. I heard that soon 
after this, however, he emigrated to 
California. 

Such are the destinies of cleverness 
without principle. A grain of industry 
is worth a bushel of mere impulse. If 
any of my readers be tempted to follow 
Bob Multiform 's career, it may be well 
for them to remember that the scion 
which is grafted on to the stock of perse- 
verance and the fear of God, though it 
may seem to shoot less vigorously than 
others around it, is that which will pro- 
duce the best and surest fruit, M. 
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THE CAREER OF THE BRIG " ROVER." 

HioH are t)ie cliffy, fitful the breeze, 
and clear tlie blue luo-lit iky. The sea, 
the vide, ihe vast, the unbounded lea, is 
heaving to and fro in ita mighty bed, and 
breaking on the Bhingly sboreB, fringing 
the beach with foam. Fiaheri' BkifTa are 
■een oa the reatlesa waters, and in the 
distance ships are sailing, outvard and 
homeward bound. 

The dockyard gently rises from the 
strand, presenting a scene of busy toil. 
Timber, in piles and scattered pieces, 
meet the eye; oak, and the btalely pine, 
elm, chestnut, and knotted cedar crooked 
in form. Axes and saws, wioches and 
jacks, mallets and resounding hammers 
are at work, the huge capslem is in 
motion, and the boiling tar-keltles are 
brimmed with their ebon lava. Hard- 
featured men, with rough hands and sun- 
burnt facss, habited m ochre-coloured 
frocks, ere plying their useful trade. 

In a shed-like tar-painted building in 
the dockyard are hung drawings of fast- 
lailing vessels, and there, too, lies a 
miniature ship that has been carved and 
rigged with care. It is the model of the 
good ship " Rover," yet to be built. Tall 
are her masts, broad is she in the beam, 
gracefully sloping aft, and beautifully 
contracting by degrees her bulging swell, 
and fair are her snow-white sails. Let 
but the ship he equal to ihe model, and 
the " Bover" brig will ride triumphantly 
tlie roaring waves. 

The shipwrights have entered on their 
work in earnest and right good-will. 



Those lusty strokes and loud resoundings 
of the aze and mallet are not in vain. 
Level lie the blocks upon the slip, and 
steady lies the keel upon the blocks, 
straight as an arrow, and of amazing 
strength, scarfed and bolted in a wori- 
manlike manner, the goodly foundation 
for a noble building. Already, in ima- 
gination, the brig " Rover " may be seen 
breasting the stormy tide. 

On goes the work, joining the massy 
timbers. Here is the steniaon knee, and 
yonder are those of the keelson and 
aternson. As the bare-ribbed skeleton of 
a mighty mammoth, the unplanked hull 
lies a framework of strength, a spectacle 
of power to the wondering spectator. 
The brig ■' Rover" is lo strive with the 
tempesi. and requires muscles and sinewi 
of oak and iron. 

Not soon are such capacious ribs 
planked over ; but willing hands work 
wonders. How resolutely they ply their 
augers and their hammers I Fore and aft, 
stem, stem, and sides are beset with crafts- 
men, boring the hard wood and driving 
the long pins day after day, and week 
after week. Now the enormous hulk 
shows itself standing in frame, and manjr 
a bared arm is at work with oakum and 
caulking iron, to render it water-proof 
and sea-worthy, and able to play like ■ 
dolphin in the vasty deep. 

There lies the ponderous anchor that 
with iron clutch is to cling lo the rugged 
bottom of the deep, holding the ehip in 
safety. It seems to talk of tempests, of 
howling winds tearing the sails to tatters, 
and roaring waves sweeping over the 
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deck of the fttorm-beaten vessel in her 
extremity, carrying her masts by the 
board. Who shall say, when the brig 
"Rover" leaves the dock, tha poHthat 
she may make? Who shall say whether, 
wiih her pendant flying, she irill «id« at 
anchor at Whampoa, oi be broken IttI tb« 
rocky reefs of Senegambia 7 

W hat columns of smoke too rlsin| fr#a 
the boiling tar-kettles I they aff illMfc- 
ing tbe bulky hull, and dalkef und 
darker grow the bulging boWS« Lif« 
board and starboard, from keel i0 liul* 
wark, and from flgarf«h«a«l tO ha4d«r| 
the seething tot ii spread mAlielyi 
while the sound of ttldlelfti &A MW«» 
and clanging hamolifB from hetween 
decks proclaim the diligence of Aioowjr 
arms. Soon will the '* Rover,'' masted 
and rigged, show her fair proportions, as 
a gallant craft and swift sailer, ready to 
wrestle with the hurricane. 

Shipwrights, well have you performed 
vour several parts ; well did you lay the 
keel upon the blocks scarfed and bolted, 
joining the massy ribbing, planking, add 
sheathing the bulky hull, and fitting up 
the ship fcnr her crew and cargo ; but 
other duties roust be entered on. AH is 
right below; you must go aloft. A 
noble ship is worth a noble rigging ; let 
her have it prompt and cheerily. 

Again they are at their work, and it 
goes on bravely. Tall and strong and 
taper are the masts that are swung into 
their places, adding altitude and beauty 
to the growing ship« Stiff are the lad- 
dered shrouds and stays that strengthen 
them, and now those goodly pines are as 
firmly rooted as when they revelled in 
the forest, taunting the tempest, and 
laughing at the hurricane* If standing 
under bare poles the goodly craft thus 
wins upon us, how will it he when decked 
with all her sails she walks the waters ! 

The riggers are alofl and below, and 
busy enough are they from the figure^ 
head to the bowsprit, and from tbe deck 
to the maintop. Shrouds, ratlines, and 
stays ; tackles, lifts, and braces ; sheets, 
bowlines, and bridles, all are attended to. 
Day after day the rising and the setting 
sun finds them at their labour. Seel 
the work is done ; hull, masts, yards, and 
sails, with standing and running rigging 
all completed* The pendant is flying, 
the sails are set. The rudder is seen 
under the cabin- windows, and the great 
anchor is hanging at the bows. 

Well pleased is the master shipwright 
who built her ; well pleased is the mer- 



chant whose property she is; and well 
pleased are all who look on her form of 
grace, and strength, and beauty. The 
axe, the saw, and the hammer, the winch, 
the jack, the caulkine-iron, and the tar- 
brush have been well used ; and not in 
Vain have those hard-featured men, with 
tough hands and sunburnt faces, habited 
in oehre- coloured frocks, plied their useful 
(Iftde. Look on the brig " Rover," you 
who lead useless lives, be ye rich or poor; 
and while ye blush for yourselves, learn 
to estimate roOte highly the industrious 
And Oseful shtpwfkht. 

The sun ii 6rl|fitly Ihlning, and many 
• akiff and pleasure-boat filled with well- 
dressed oompanv ia waiting on the water. 
The doekyarj la thronged with people, 
and the crowded deck of the ''Rover" 
brig is freighttid with dancing hearts and 
sparkling eyes ; her masts and yards are 
decked with flags and streamers floating 
in the breeze. The launching of a vessel 
is a goodly sight, and beautiful in a ship- 
wright's eyes was the launch of the good 
ship ** Rover ;" for when the blocks were 
knocked way from the slip, she seemed 
to fly to the ocean waves as a daughter 
rushing to a father's arms. 

And now she rides as gracefully as a 
swan upon the waters, staunch and strong 
in every part, and calling forth the praise 
of all beholders. Loud was the shout 
when her name was given to her, and a 
full bottle was dashed against her swell-' 
ing buws ; but not so loud as when, let 
loose from the slip and frame, she fled 
impatiently to the briny deep. Colum- 
bus, or captain Cook, sir Francis Drake, 
or commodore Byron would have gloried 
in such a craft to sail the world with. 

Who can look on the brig "Rover" 
without longing for a sea voyage I She 
brings before us freshening gales, and 
whitening surges, 'creaking masts and 
swelling canvass. We think of Chero- 
kees and Choctaws, Otaheitans and New . 
Zealanders, Turks and Tartars ; Hindoos, 
Plotteiitots, and Caffres ; with sunny 
islands, bread-fruitj palms and parrots, 
coral and cocoa-nuts. Many are our 
day-light dreams, and few there are 
among us who have not wandered in our 
fancy over distant lands. 

It seems but as yesterday when we 
were talking of the brig " Rover," as a 
thing yet to be, the model of it being 
then only in existence, and now the 
vision of our imagination is embodied. 
As the noble ship rests on the deep green 
sea, the wind playfully shakes her 8ail% 
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and the ruffled waters dash against hev 
prow as though they would say, ''By-and- 
by you will know us better/* And so 
she will ; tojing with the breeze, laugh- 
ing at the gale, defying the storm, and 
grappling with the hurricane. 

One more glance at the "Rover" 
brig, imposing in her strength and allur- 
ing in her beauty. As yet her bulwarks 
are unbtoken, her masts unstrained, and 
her sails untorn by the tempest. Vic- 
tualled and manned and cargoed, soon 
will she move among the outward-bound, 
and her mariners give a backward look 
on Albion's lessening shores. 

Go forth, thou gallant bark ! Hope at 
thy head, and Prudence at thy helm ; 
confident, yet cautious ; venturous, but 
wisely temperate. Take with thee and 
bring back a fVeight of goodly merchan- 
dise, and bear among thy stores the Book 
of truth, the word of God, to enlighten 
other lands. Fair winds and prosperous 
voyages attend thee ! May the ship- 
wrights, whose bard hands wrought thee, 
be successful, thy crew be preserved in 
the hour of danger, and thy owner never 
have reason to regret the building of the 
brig " Rover ! " 



STATISTICS OF ROMAN CATHOLIC 
MISSIONS. 

In an article under thii title, at the 
commencement of the year, the balanee- 
sheet, as we supposed, of the Propaganda 
Society of Rome was dissected, and its 
pecuniary results compared with those of 
Protestant Missionary Societies. The 
writer of the article in question has 
since found that the documents from 
which he drew his statements was the 
balance-sheet of the Propaganda Society 
of Lyons (the great organ of Romish 
missionary effort in the present day). 
There being nothing on the face of the 
document to show that it emanated from 
Lyons, and its title being the same as 
that by which the Romish Propaganda 
Society is generally known in this coun- 
try, the misconception to which we have 
adverted naturally arose. Comparatively 
few readers will be aware until now that 
there are two Romish societies bearing 
the same title. 

The facts respecting the statistics of 
Romish Missions in the paper referred 
to retain, however, much of their interest 
and importance; but in order fkirly to 
contrast Romish and Protestant liberality 
at respects missions, it will be necessary 



to add to the Lyons oolleetions those of 
the Romish body, which are not, so far 
as we can ascertain, published. Even 
when every addition has been made 
on this seore, the facts contained in the 
statement of the Lyons Society (which 
includes donations from all parts of the 
world) strongly incline us to the belief 
that Protestant missionary liberality, 
while it is altogether purer in principle, 
will in pecuniary amount be found to 
outweigh the liberality that feeds Romish 
proselytism, although the latter be sus- 
tained by the unseriptural notion (so 
well fitted to open the heart of avariee) 
that alms-deeds can purchase a meritori- 
ous title to everlasting life. 



OLD HUMPHREY AT HASTINOS. 

Wren 9, man has carried about with 
l)im a lame foot for more than twelve 
nionths, and still limps sadly in his gait, 
he is ready and willing to make any 
effort to obtain relief. "Trv the sta," 
said one ; " You cannot dfo a better 
thing," said another; ''It will be sure 
to cure you," added a third. Well, here 
I am at the sea, marvelling at the pro* 
gress in my recovery already made. The 
great Physician is medicinally and mer- 
cifully using the High Downs, the green 
turf, the sea breeze, and the salt water 
for my benefit. He who said to the 
man sick of the palsy, "Arise, take up 
thy bed, and go unto thy house," is say- 
ing to me, also, ** Be thou heajed." 

There are many things here with 
which every visitor becomes familiar, — 
the Parade, the bathing-machines, Castle- 
hill, the East and West Cliffs, the Downs, 
and the windmills. As a matter of 
course, every one goes to Fairlight, the 
Lover's Seat, the Dripping Well, and 
St. Leonard's, and gives a glance at the 
tank bearing the inscription, " Waste 
not, Want not," and the hut sceoped out 
of the face of the cliff, with the Robinson 
Crusoe, who dwells there with his family 
and his fowls, his ducks and his geese, 
his pigs, his dogs, and his donkeys ; and 
every one stands on the beach, looking 
with wonder at the waters when chafed 
by the wfnds: 

In awfUl mftjfBty they loudly roar, 

And bounding onwards, breal^ upon the shore. 

I walk on the Parade by sunlight and 
moonlight, amid a stream of well-dresied 
persons, gazing on the sea. At nightfall 
the dark waters 4iome rushing 4»nward| 
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reminding me of that strengtby imagery 
in God's holy word, — " When the enemy 
shall come in like a flood." In the un- 
certain light they assume, too, grotesque 
and fantastic shapes of dark men, and 
monsters struggling in contention. The 
moment, however, I look right in the 
direction of the full-orbed moon, the 
glittering water seems as if descending 
from the sky in a stream of light, a 
waterfall of silver, a cataract of dia- 
monds. 

The assembled company on the Parade, 
ai a polyglot edition of humanity, is a 
source of endless interest. In age, sex, 
costume, and character, the variety is 
great; nor ought the coastguard pre- 
ventive men, in their blue jackets and 
white trowsers, and the shipwrights and 
fishermen, in their ochre-coloured frocks, 
to be passed by unnoticed when we are 
glancing at the population of Hastings. 

In moving about I have monitors all 
around me. As I stood on the East 
Cliff, one cried aloud, with a mighty 
voice, '* The Lord is a great God, and a 
great King above all gods." As I walked 
along the sharp ridge to the west, another 
proclaimed the undeniable truth, *'The 
Lord God omnipotent reigneth." As I 
mused on the slope of the hill, looking 
down into the valley below, three hun- 
dred witnesses stood before me, telling 
me that there was but a step between 
me and death. Who was he who cried 
aloud? The mighty sea, that with his 
resounding waves has been rolling to and 
fro for six thousand years. Who was he 
that proclaimed the truth of the sove- 
reignty of the Lord ? The glorious sun, 
setting in his strength, kept in his course 
by Almighty power alone. And who 
were the three hundred witnesses who so 
suddenly were seen standing up before 
me ? The tombstones in the churchyard 
below, that — silent, yet influential, quiet 
as the grave, yet awfully eloquent — 
addressed to me the admonition, ** Pre- 
pare to meet thy God ! ** 

To the general visitor, the elevated site 
of the castle and the fine sea- view it 
commands, are more interesting than the 
old ruin itself; but not so to the anti- 
quarian. Give him a dry ditch, a gate- 
way with the groove of a portcullis, a 
semicircular tower, a sallyport, and a 
mouldering wall, and he has before him 
the elements of a day's intense gratifica- 
tion. Thomas k Becket was once dean, 
and William of Wykeham prebend of the 
College of St. Mary in the Castle. I 



met in the old ruins an agreeable tourist, 
a good draughtsman and his sister, from 
the neighbourhood of Crossfell, in Cum- 
berland, and an intelligent physician, a 
Scotchman, from Bath. The telescope, 
and good sense of the latter, both minis- 
tered to my pleasure. 

On my way to Fairlight, I fell in with 
the commandant of the coastrguard, in 
his white hat, mounted on his bay mare. 
I volunteered to open a gate for him, 
which trifling attention was liberally 
repaid on his part by friendly converse 
and interesting information. In going 
to market with the world, always carry 
in your hand the current coin of civility 
and courtesy, and you will be sure to 
bring home a good bargain. 

Neither the Lover's Seat, the fisli- 
ponds, nor the Dripping Well equalled 
the expectations I had formed of them, 
though Fairlight Glen afforded me great 
pleasure. In a retired nook I was ac- 
costed by a gipsy : 

The dark-hair'd daughter of the wild and wood, 
"With kerchief round her head, before me stood ; 
Her swarthy face was hung with luring wiles. 
And smooth deceit was mingled in her smiles. 

She wanted to tell me my fortune, but 
I told her I feared she was so much 
accustomed to speak what was not true, 
that I questioned if asked what o'clock it 
was, and she happened to know, whether 
she could put ner lips in the form of 
truth. At first she was exceedingly 
light; but when I spoke seriously, her 
tactics were immediately altered. With 
a mock-serious countenance, she said that 
I was a good, pious man, with a bene- 
volent heart; and if there were many 
like me in the world, there would be but 
few poor forlorn women driven by poverty 
to pick up their bread how they cOuld. In 
short, she outdid me in the gravity of her 
remarks, and beat me with my own 
weapons, so that I was fain to leave her 
mistress of the field. On the sea-beach 
I fell in with two gentlemanly artists, 
whose friendly faces and talented per- 
formances I should look upon again with 
pleasure. 

There is something wondrously at- 
tractive in the name of Old Roar, espe- 
cially as the fall is described in the 
" Guide Book " to be in a wild and 
romantic situation, in the centre of a 
thick wood, and tumbling after heavy 
rains in a large body of water over a per- 
pendicular precipice of forty feet, with a 
roar that may be heard at a distance of 
several miles. To me it was altogether 
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irresistible, so off I set "up hill and 
down dale." 

The distance from Hastings to the 
Fall may be about two miles; but the 
road is very rough and very hilly — awk- 
ward things for a lame ankle ; and then 
I had, in addition, to descend one hill 
and surmount another before I got into 
the right road. On I went, hobbling 
along, now and then talking to myself. 

*' Do you not consider this rather a 
Quixotic undertaking ? " said I, as I as- 
cended the steep hill, after crossing the 
railway bridge. " I do," said I. 

'^And are you not afraid that your 
lame ankle will have to suffer for it ? " 
*' To speak the truth, I am afraid of it." 
"What, then, do you mean to do?" 
" I mean td go to the Old Roar." 
When I came to the rugged, preci- 
pitous, and overgrown pathway through 
the wood, the sun was about to set, and 
I had another conversation with myself. 
" Is there no danger," said I, "of your 
being benighted, and finding a difficulty 
in retracing your path ? " 

I admitted, at once, that there was 
considerable danger. 

" And might you not, in so solitary a 
place, be waylaid by some lawless cha- 
racter, who in your helpless state might 
do you an injury?" 

" Certainly this might be the case, I 
freely admit ; and if I must fight or fly, 
it must be the former, for my lame ankle 
will not let me do the latter." 

" What, then, do you think of doing?" 
" I think of going to the Old Roar." 
The hilly ploughed field was to me an 
arduous undertaking, the ground being 
exceedingly rough and without a path- 
way. " Would it not be wise to give up 
your adventure," said I, " seeing that 
you are so unequal to the undertaking? " 
" Perhaps it would," was my reply. 
" And besides it may be a mile further 
to the place than you suppose." 

" There is nothing at all unlikely in 
such a supposition." 

" What, then, do you resolve upon ? " 
" I resolve to go to the Old Roar." 
In this manner I kept walking and 
talking till I fell in with a young girl 
with a child in her arms. The young 
girl was instantly installed as a guide, 
and so in spite of hills and dales, intri- 
cate woods and rough-ploughed ground. 
Old Humphrey at last reached Old Roar. 
On entering the wood, we were joined 
by a blackberry-gatherer, a man of some 
information and shrewdness; so we all 



went together to the Fall. Old Roar, no 
doubt, keeps up its reputation in rainy 
weather ; but it sadly loses it in the dry 
months of summer, for not one drop of 
water was to be found at the place. My 
guide had never been at the Upper 
Falls), of which there are two; but I 
pushed my way through the overhanging 
branches of the trees, and plodded up 
the watercourse till I came to them both. 
Old Roar is said to be a forty-feet fall, 
the one above only three or four, and the 
uppermost eight or ten. The wood is as 
thick, entangled, secluded, and romantic 
as a lover of nature could desire. When 
the sun does his very best there, a parasol 
is not wanted. 

My young guide some time before had 
sprained her ankle, and this, she said, 
had been cured with adder-oil, obtained 
from two adders caught in the wood. 
Her mother, who resided near, ofiered 
me what was still remaining in the 
phial ; but neither being acquainted with 
the properties of adder-oil, nor having 
the requisite faith in the remedy, I 
declined to avail myself of her kindness. 
I gave the blackberry-gatherer a cup of 
tea at the house where my guide lived, 
and a gratuity, and he gave me the pro- 
tection of his company ; a mutual service 
was thus rendered to each other. It was 
dark when I arrived at Hastings. 

Beachy Head pushes itself out boldly 
into the sea, with a perpendicular height 
of between five and six hundred feet, 
commanding a solitary but sublime pros- 
pect ; and Eastborne is a genteel water- 
ing-place on a small scale ; — but I must 
speak of Pevensey Bay and Pevensey 
Castle. 

To Pevensey I went by railroad, pass- 
ing through St. Leonard's and Bexhill, 
and then made the best of my way, on 
foot, from the station to the Castle and 
the Bay. My thoughts were busy as I 
limped along the broad fiat plain, over 
which, in years gone by, the sea had 
rolled its mighty waters. When I reached 
the bay it was bank full, and I wondered 
why it should not, at times, fiow over, 
and flood the country round. 

As I stood on the shingly shore, leaning 
on my stick, now looking at bold Beachy 
Head on my right hand, now at Hastings' 
ruined castle on my left ; and then cast- 
ing a glance at the monotonous magnifi- 
cence of the heaving ocean, I began, 
after my usual custom, to talk to 
myself. " And here it was, then," said I, 
" that, more than eight hundred years 
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ago, William of Normandy, tinee called 
the < Conqueror,' landed with hit lixty 
thousand men, to fight and to conquer, 
to rule and to refgn. And here it wat, 
too, that eight centuries afterwards am- 
bitious Bonaparte intended to pour upon 
us a hostile array, a flood of Tiolence 
and vengeance. We were mercifully 
preserved, and many regard British cou- 
rage and these Martello towers that guard 
the coast as the cause of our preservation. 
David was a strong man, and knew the 
use of his weapons, and yet he says, < I 
will not trust m my bow, neither shall 
my sword save me,' Ps. xliv. 6. * If 
it had not been the Lord who was on 
our side, now may Israel say : if it had 
not been the Lord who was on our side, 
when men rose up against us ; then they 
had swallowed us up quick, when their 
wraih was kindled against us,' Ps. 
cxxiv. 1 — 4. Whoever will look to the 
Mnrtello towers, a Christian man can 
only regard them as one of the means of 
deliverance in the hand of Him who is a 
strong tower, even the Lord God of 
hosts, * the Lord mighty in battle.' " 

The stranger, while he gazes with 
excited interest on Pevensey Bay, is 
apt to forget the changes which have 
taken place in eight hundred years. 
Beachy Head may remain much the 
same as it was, but the coast in many 
paits is altered, and the sea has receded 
nearly a mile from Pevensey. 

Pevensey Castle has the reputation of 
being the largest and most entire remain 
of Roman huilding to be seen in Britain. 
The quietude and stillness which now 
prevail in this stronghold of departed 
power is very striking and influential. 

" No <}lash!ng arms, nor fearful cannon'8 roar, 
Are heard resounding on the adjacent ibore. 
All, all is peace within thy precincts now, 
The cattle safely gr^ze the grassy brow; 
And laughing children cull the fiowrets wild. 
Where once the prisoner wept, and victor smiled." 

Battle Abbey is much visited by those 
who for a season take up their abode at 
Hastings; no wonder that I should make 
a pilgrimage to the place, not for 
purposes of devotion, but the gratifica- 
tion of curiosity. The abbey was erected 
by William the Conqueror, in conse- 
quence of a vow which he had made to 
erect such an establishment in the event 
of his being successful in his battle 
against Harold. The high altar of the 
church, it is said, occupied the spot 
where Harold's standard stood, or where 
his dead body was found. 



The great gateway of the abbey, the 
two isolated towers, the crypt, the re- 
mains of the abbey church, the cloisters, 
and the great hall containing portraits, 
antiquities) armour, and other things are 
full of interest ; but the principal attrac- 
tion to most visitors is the painting by 
Wilkin of the Battle of Hastings. In 
this picture William the Conqueror is 
represented op horseback, as leading a 
charge, when he comes suddenly to the 
spot where the dead body of his enemy, 
HaroM, is being supported by two Nor- 
mans. A warrior holds up the fatal 
arrow which has pierced Harold to the 
brain, while another warrior presents to 
William the helmet of his fhllen foe. 
Odo, bishop of Bayeux, is seen in the 
picture dressed in armour: 

Among other curiosities hanging up in 
the great hall, is the <' Roll of Battle 
Abbey," containing the names of the 
principal followers of the duke of Nor- 
mandy. Some people who pride them- 
selves on their genealogy, are wont to 
boast that their ancestors came over with 
William the Conqueror; I looked very 
carefully over the Roll of Battle Abbey, 
but though I found many names there, 
I did not find mv own. This, however, 
by no means disconcerted me, for on 
walking away, I jocosely said to niyself, 
** Report accuses the monks of the 
place with now and then adding a name 
to the roll ; now if thev had so little 
conscience as to add one, they might have 
taken one away, and who can tell but 
that they have scratched out mine? If 
I cannot prove this to have taken place, 
neither can any one else prove the 
contrary ; and besides, whether it was 
so or not. Old Humphrey can go back 
to Adam as well as the best of them." 

It was my intention to vint Battle 
church, but a gentlemanly stranger, who 
happened to be at the abbey with his 
son, made himself so agreeable by his 
excursive and Christian conversation, 
that I lost all recollection of time till it 
was too late. The ehurch was not visited 
by me ; and now, whether the figure of 
sir Anthony Brown, standard bearer to 
Henry the Eighth, lying on his back in 
armour with the effigy of his lady, the 
"Fair Geraldine," beside him, will ever 
be seen by me is uncertain. The moul- 
dering abbey and the monumental stones 
alike proclaim the mutability of all 
below the skies. Years are on my brow, 
and unwise will it be in me no^ to 
remember, 
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While Time is spreadiog wide bis rapid wings, 
the fleeting nature of all earthly things. 

The graven brow is not witliout its 
consolations, and as the green ivy im- 
parts a cheerful appearance to the 
mouldering ruin, so many a holy text 
imparts a real cheerfulness to hopeful 
age. *' I am the resurrection and the 
life : he that believeth on me, though he 
were dead, yet shall he live : And who- 
soever livetn and believeth in me, shall 
never die," John xi. 25, 26. 



OLD HUMPHREY'S PARTING ADDRESS. 

With grateful and affectionate emo- 
tions I sit down to indite a brief parting 
address to my leaderi. Eighteen ^ears 
ago my pen was occupied in writmg a 
piece for i\ke first number of the " Visi- 
tor," and now it is employed in prepar- 
ing one for the la»t. These are changing 
times with regard to poWers, principali- 
ties, and periodicals, and we had ml of 
us need to be like soldiers with their 
knapsacks on their backs, ready to march 
at a moment's warning. There is a term 
for every earthly things and the days of 
the " Visitor " are numbered. 

As the world turns round, a change 
necessarily takes place in the views, 
objects, and attainments of society, so 
that publications well suited to one period 
of time, are bnt ill calculated to meet the 
requirements of another. It therefore 
becomes necessary that every periodical 
should either adapt itself to altering social 
circumstances, or withdraw to make way 
for one of a more influential character. 
The Committee, under whose auspices the 
" Visitor " has so long been conducted, 
have at length dcc{ded> as a move onward 
in agreement with the times, to withdraw 
it and supply its place with a more at- 
tractive, energetical, and popular perio- 
dical. May their feet be sandalled, their 
loins girded, and their hearts strength- 
ened in their Christian enterprise to the 
good of the reading public and the 
Hedeemer's glory. 

Publications should not be estimated 
by their age, but by their usefulness ; and 
tried by this test, the <* Visitor " is not 
unworthy of remembrance* Its friendly 
visits to the domestic hearth will not 
readily be forgotten. Works of mere 
harmless amusement are in a great 
degree restricted in their influence to the 
period of their perusal, but the amount 
of good that is eflected by a Christian 
publication an eternal world alone oaa 



unfold. It is neither too much to hope 
nor to believe, that the " Visitor *' has 
not only interested, but also instructed 
and encouraged thousands on their way 
to heaven. 

So far as regards my own connexion 
with the work, and the favour with which 
my pieces have been publicly received, 
I have no cause for discontent, but 
abundant reason for grateful emotions. 
Highly do I estimate, and dearly do I 
prize the spirit of kindness that has been 
awakened in my favour, and willingly 
would I still live in the hearts of my 
readers. 

While penning these remarks I feel 
rising witliin me a friendly glow for all 
my fellow- coadjutors who have contri- 
buted to the pages of the ''Visitor;" 
sometimes going a-head of me in know- 
ledge and science, and at others casting 
me into the shade by their learning and 
piety. Whether residents of the earth, 
or called away from the world, I feel to- 
wards them as seamen feel towards those 
who, together in the same good ship, 
have navigated the boundless deep. 

I must be other than I am if I could 
review my connexion with the " Visitor " 
without being gratefully impressed with 
the respect and kind attentions paid me 
by the Committee for so long a period. 
It would be a trouble to me at such a 
season to forego my heartiest acknow- 
ledgmetits. 

Much do I owe for courtesy and kind- 
ness to all those to whose hands have 
been committed the editorship of the 
work, but especially to one, now with- 
drawn by ill-health from the seene of his 
customary labours. His talents, his judge- 
ment, his kind consideration, and the 
faithful reproofs of his cedar pencil are 
still gratefully remembered by me, and I 
know tbat be will neither undervalue my 
thanks, nor call in question the sincerity 
with which they are offered. 

My parting appeal to my readers is 
not a final farewell, but rather a shake by 
the hand at the railway terminus, where 
a change takes place in the vehicles, and 
where friends though journeying on- 
ward are not quite certain that they shall 
be found in the self- same carriage toge- 
ther. At present we may be said to 
have travelled by the common train, but 
in fbture we must go by the " express." 

The new periodical will he issued 
weekly. Its title, " The Leisure Hour" 
It will come forth with power, and with 
a claim on the attention of the public 
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which I Irust will he acknowledged. But 
if you ask wheth^ these bustling changes 
at my time of life are pleasant to me, I 
answer " No ! " Old Humphrey likes 
his old coat, for he feels easy m it ; hut if 
it he necessary to put on another, a little 
more of the cut of the times, why he 
must even do his hest to accommodate 
himself thereto, and try to mend his 
manners as much as he improves 'his 
appearance. In some things, however, 
he is unchangeahle. He must he both 
cheerful and grave ; no amount of hila- 
rity would long keep him from serious 
reflection, nor could calamity crush out 
of him a thankfulness that is as a well- 
spring in his heart. In the darkest hour 
of endurance and grief his sunny spirit 
will break forth ; and in the brightest 
season of temporal joy, mindful of what 
is spiritual and eternal, his finger will 
point to ** where true joys are alone to be 
found." 

But notwithstanding the cheerfulness 
of my nature, there is, and I care not to 
hide It, a solemnity gathering round me 
when I think that for the last time I am 
dipping my pen into the inkstand for the 
pages of the "Visitor." It seems to 
speak to me personally, and not to whis- 
per, but to cry aloud, " The ground is 
crumbling under your feet. Prepare for 
a yet greater change : 

Thy brow is graven, and thy hairs are gray ; 
Thy hoars, thy years are flying fast away; 
This world for thee has no abiding spot, 
Then keep thy heart on heaven, and trifle not." 

Perhaps this union of hopeful ardour 
and thoughtful reflection is necessary to 
enable me to play out my remaining 
part on life's broad stage. Could I but 
have foreseen that when icy- fingered 
winter should approach, and the cold 
breath of December should congeal the 
waters, the printing-ink of the " Visitor " 
would be dry, how fain should I have 
been to have registered in its last num- 
bers kind-hearted impulses and heavenly 
aspirations, more worthy the writer, and 
more deserving the best attention of the 
reader. But thus it is ever ; we under- 
value and neglect opportunities of use* 
fulness till they are passed, and then 
indulge in unavailing regret. What I 
have written in the " Visitor ** is written, 
and I can now neither add thereto, nor 
diminish. The name of Old Humphrey 
is attached to a part only of my contri- 
butions, — the whole must remain " with 
all their imperfections on their head." 

And now, departed volume, long 



valued "Visitor,** for as such I must 
address thee," no longer flying abroad 
at liberty in loose numbers, but bound 
in volumes, thou wilt be a captive in the 
bookshelves and bookcases of those who 
love thee. Yet will I minister to my 
pleasure in supposing and believing that 
even there thy voice will yet be heard, 
encouraging the Christian, stirring up 
the thoughtless, and warning the wicked, 
moving thy readers on their way to 
heaven, boldly to achieve, patiently to 
endure, and gratefully to enjoy ; looking 
on all beneath the skies as dross com- 
pared with the riches and glory of an 
eternal world. I owe thee much, for thou 
art thronged with kindly reminiscences 
that I would not willingly relinquish ; as 
a medium of communication thou hast 
linked me to multitudes of friendly 
readers, and marked an era of my life, a 
long and important stage in my earthly 
pilgrimage. Fare thee well! 

Having thus, for the last time, apostro- 
phized the ** Visitor," with emotions of 
affectionate remembrance, with a hopeful 
spirit and a loving heart,' I shall go over 
to the new publication, "The Leisure 
Hour," and I feel sure that many, 
if not all my readers, will go with me. 
Why should we part when there are so 
many reasons for our being banded more 
closely together? So far as I myself am 
concerned, I will not seek to entice any 
one by the announcement of coming won- 
ders. The less an old man deals in pro- 
mises the better ; for if he has lived to 
hoar hairs without performances that 
have secured the good opinion of his 
friends, hardly can he expect much con- 
fidence to be placed in his prospective 
Erotestations. Though I purpose in the 
est sense to put on my armour, I will 
not boast of the deeds I mean to 
perform. 

As talented heads and Christian hearts 
will be enlisted in the service of '' The 
Leisure Hour," I cannot but hope 
that it will become popular, and emi- 
nently successful in attracting, informing, 
and impressing the minds of its readers ; 
adding to their earthly happiness, and 
brightening their hope of heavenc As, 
however, though even Paul should .fjant 
and Apollos water, God alone can fgive 
the increase, to his almighty favourvmust 
it be commended. In taking his leave of 
the " Visitor," Old Humphrey's last 
text shall be, " Praise ye the Lord ;" 
Psa. cl. 6, and his last word, " Alle- 
luiah!" 
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THE RIGHT LIGHT. 

" Well, Stanley, have you seen my 
new picture?" said Mr. Trevor to a 
friend whom he met in his grounds, on 
his return from a ride. 

'' I have," replied his friend. 

" And what do you think of itl" 

" Why, to tell you the truth, I am dis- 
appointed ; I do not like it at all : it is 
gloomy, and the trees seem to me dark 
and lifeless, and the shadows heavy." 

" Well! now, indeed, I am disap- 
pointed, and much surprised," replied 
Mr. Trevor; "and the water and the 
cattle ? — surely you admire that fine 
group of cattle?" 

" Well, my good friend," said Mr. S., 
" I must look at it again ; — I could not 
make out the cattle, they seemed to me 
all confusion, and I could scarcely dis- 
cern whether they were cows or horses ; 
nay, they might have heen hears, or 
lions," said he, laughing, "for what I 
could see ; hut come in, — we will look at 
it together." 

The gentlemen accordingly turned to- 
wards the house, and entered the room 
where the picture had found a temporary 
resting-place until it should he hung up. 

"Ah!" said Mr. Trevor, "now I see 
the secret of this ; you have it in a wrong 
light! Here, Edward," continued he, 
turning to his young son, " lend a hand, 
and help me lift it to the other side of the 
room. There, — now put up the hlind, 
and let in a sunheam. Now just draw 
aside those draperies, and move that 
high thing which ohstructs the light. 
Very good: and notv, my friend, what 
do you say to it? But stay yet one 
moment, throw a shawl over that mirror, 
Edward ; its reflection casts a glare 
over one part. Now, then, for a judg- 
ment." 

" Indeed," said Mr. Stanley, " this 
does most completely alter the effect!" 

"Then you do not call it gloomy 
now?" said Mr. Trevor, looking a little 
triumphant as he saw the alteration in 
the countenance of his friend. 

" Far from it ; what an exquisitely 
clear light falls on that graceful group of 
women! I did not see one of tnem 
hefore; — and the cattle, too, are per- 
fect." 

" And the shadows ?" said Mr. Trevor. 

" Ob, they are not heavy now ; and 
the water is as transparent as I hefore 
thought it dull ! I never was more mis- 
taken in a picture, and I think seldom, if 



ever, saw a finer one than this ; it is, in- 
deed, a gem. What a difference it makes 
in what light a thing is viewed ' I see 
the whole now, and one part explains 
another. Now that has power and mean- 
ing which was hefore devoid of life and 
interest." 

" Very true," replied Mr. Trevor ; 
"and does it not strike you that the 
same sort of elucidating and improving 
effect often results from looking at a 
moral picture (I mean a narrative of 
those events which are passing around 
us) in a different light from that in which 
they are at first set before us ? 

" I do, indeed," responded Mr. Stan- 
ley. "Just let in a little of the fair 
light of candour, and a sunbeam of 
Christian love on an ugly story, and take 
away the * tall thing which obstructs the 
light,' whether that < tall thing' be 
envy, or malignity, or jealousy, or senti- 
mentality, or any other thing which pre- 
vents the entrance of the pure light of 
truth ; and above all, shut out the false 
glare which a satirical wit delights in 
casting on the subject; bringing out 
into a strong light that which charity 
would fain have left in shadow, and 
which a different thing or story becomes 
—does it not ? " 

" It does, indeed," said Mrs. Trevor, 
whom the gentlemen had now joined at 
the luncheon- table ; " a conversation 
which passed at a house where I was 
calling lately illustrates your position. 

" * Have you heard,' says a lady who 
was present, * of the sad blow which has 
fallen on poor Mrs. Falconer ? I am so 
sorry for her that I cannot get her out of 
my thoughts ; she is such a sweet inter- 
esting creature; and with her delicate 
health it is such a sad thing.' 

" < 1 do not know to what you allude,' 
said my friend Mrs. Gray. 

" * Oh ! have not you heard,' replied 
she, ' that that cruel hard-hearted fellow, 
her landlord, has put an execution into 
her house, and taken everything for rent? 
even her little children's beds, and her 
beautiful new piano, and all her elegant 
plate ; in fact, everything. Oh ! it is a 
wicked thing ; perhaps, ma'am, ' she added, 
turning to me, ' you may not know that 
Mrs. Falconer is a widow, whose hus- 
band died about a year and half ago, 
leaving her with six little children, and 
but a small income. I assure you it is 
a sad case! I used to think well of 
Scott, but I shall take good care now how 
I ever recommend any friend of mine to 
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become the tenant of a man who could 
act in siicb a brutal manner ! ' 

" * My dear madam/ said Mr. Gray, 
who was present, * you must excuse me, 
but really I think you have scarcely taken 
a fair view of this subject. Mrs. Falconer 
is indeed, as you say, a widow, delicate, 
and the mother of six little children ; she 
was also left at her husband's death with 
but a moderate income. Should not 
these circumstances have increased her 
circumspection, and made her contrive 
in her expenditure ? But whal has been 
her course? A year's rent was due at 
her husband's death ; instead of paying 
that debt, and, if it were necessary, going 
into a smaller and less expensive house, 
she has continued in the same house, 
given large parties, purchased an ex- 
pensive new piano, and other needless 
articles, and in other ways launched out 
into expense which might well have been 
spared. Her landlord (who is a striving 
man, with a wife and six children him- 
self,) having received no part of his rent 
for between two and three year?, after 
repeatedly warning the lady of what 
must be the result, at last takes this 
painful step in order to secure his money, 
which has been long withheld, and which 
forms an important part of the income 
on which he has to maintain his family. 
Now, is it just to call this ''a brutal 
action," or to consider such an act of 
self-defence "cruel" and "wicked?" 
There is also another point of view in 
which / should regard this subject. I 
once saw a man rushing violently down a 
hill which / knew (though he did not) 
ended in a tremendous precipice. A 
man whom he was passing in his course, 
and who saw his danger, seized him by 
the arm, and by so suddenly arresting 
him in his progress, threw him to the 
ground, by which means the poor fellow 
received some severe bruises. Would 
you call that man cruel because, in 
saving the other from a greater evil, be 
drew on him a less one ? I think not ; 
neither should a man who arrests a 
woman in the midst of a course of extra- 
vagance, and obliges her to stop and con- 
sider} be called so.' 

" * You are quite right, Mr. Gray,' 
said the lady ; * and I am sorry I spoke 
so hastily, for certainly what you have 
said has greatly altered the view I had 
taken of the case.' Sbe seemed a reason- 
able sort of woman, but a little apt to be 
carried away by her feelings." 

"Yes," said Mr. Trevor, "I think, 



with you ladles, sentimentality is the 
' tall thing ' which not unfrequently 
stands between your object and the 
light ; take that away, and you are as 
good judges of a subject as others ! " 

"Ah I that will not do, Trevor," 
replied Mr. Stanley ; " sentiment as often 
obscures the mind of a man as of a 
woman ; but I would rather have senti- 
merit in the way than malice and envy. 
How the natural evil of the human 
heart shows itself in the manner in 
which we often hear evil one of another, 
without an effort to refrain from 'judg- 
ing according to the appearance;' how 
often there is a sort of half ' rejoicing in 
iniquity,' when the evil-doer is one 
whom we dislike, or of whom we have 
formed a judgment which the circum- 
stances reported to us seem to confirm ! 
We would rather gain credit for clear- 
sightedness and penetration, than observe 
the laws of that charity which ' hopeth 
all things, believeth all things,' and are 
much more afraid of being thought to be 
easily imposed on, than we are of seem- 
ing or even being censorious and severe." 

" You are right," replied Mr. Trevor ; 
" when we hear an evil report of a friend 
whom we love, how careful are we in 
searching out the origination cf the 
story, and in ascertaining whether it is 
well founded, taking' the most favourable 
view of every point which will bear two 
interpretations ; and if at last the convic- 
tion is forced on us that cur friend has 
really been to blame, how aiixious we are 
that the story should, if possible, be 
hushed up, and how careful not ourselves 
to spread it ! Now, the same watchful- 
ness should prevail in us when the cha- 
racters of those with whom we are not 
individually bound in personal friendship 
are assailed. ' Speak not evil one of an- 
other, brethren,' is a precept without a 
limitation. It should be sufficient for us to 
remember that our Master's spirit was of 
a different character; that he bids us 
'love one another,' and 'do good one to 
another.' — * If ye love them which love 
you, what thank have ye ? for sinners also 
loye those that love them. And if ye do 
good to them which do good to you, 
what thank have ye?' Oh for • the 
mind which was in Christ ! ' how differ- 
ent is it from the spirit that is of the 
world ! Oh for that blessed time, when 
the light of God's countenance shall light 
up every picture, and all shall be mani- 
fested in that light ! " 

" I could hardly help saying," added 
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Mr. Stanley, "*Who art thou that 
judgest another?* the other day, when 
I heard that sweet girl Florence Hope 
maligned by one of those women whose 
unholy spirit is ever at work on the cha- 
racters of her neighbours." 

** What could she find to say against 
her ? " inquired Mrs. Trevor ; " she seems 
to me the very personification of gentle- 
ness and propriety." 

" Oh ! " replied Mr. Stanley, "I will 
tell you: — * What a pity it is,* said the 
lady, ' that Florence Hope neglects her 
poor old father so ; it goes to my heart to 
see that good old man, feeble and sad as 
he is, left by himself whilst that giddy 
girl goes gadding about, amusing herself 
at other people's houses.' * Indeed,' 
said another who was present ; ' I am 
sorry to hear that ; I used to think her 
a pattern of filial piety.* * Well then,' 
replied Miss C, * things are altered now, 
I can tell you. As surely as the clock 
strikes ten every day, I hear the usual 
knock at Mr. Loveday's door (you know 
we are next neighbours), and there is 
Miss Hope ; and there she stays for hours 
and hours together ! Sometimes I hear 
the piano going or singing going on ; at 
others, off she goes for a walk and to pick 
flowers with the children ; but as to stay- 
ing at home with her poor father for a 
day, that seems out of the question, even 
if it is pouring with rain. It is all very 
niqc and agreeable for her to be with the 
Lovedays, but it is a sad thing for poor 
Mr. Hope; and I hear she is just as 
much at the Cave's in the afternoon as at 
the Loveday's in the morning. Then 
you know, of course, she cannot have 
time for everything, and consequently 
she has given up her class at the school, 
and her district, and all those things 
which she used to make such a fuss 
about, just to give herself up to her 
amusement.' 

'' ^ Excuse me, madam,' said a mild- 
looking old clergyman, who was, I be- 
lieve, Mr. Russel, the vicar of St. — 's, 
'you are putting that poor child's con- 
duct in a very wrong point of view. You 
have been from home, and do not seem 
to be aware that Mr. Hope has lost 
nearly the whole of his property, and 
that his good and dutiful daughter, for- 
getting self, now gives up the greater 
part of her time to teaching the little 
Lovedays; and the little Caves (to whom 
she has engaged herself as daily go- 
verness), in order to be able, by her 
Qarnings, to supply her father with the 



comforts to which he has been used. She 
also has a music-class at home. As she 
is necessarily so much absent from him, 
she feels it her duty to keep by his side 
during all the hours which are not en- 
gaged in the duties of tuition, and for 
that purpose she has, with my full sanc- 
tion and approval (although I feel the 
loss of so good a teacher and visitor in 
my parish), resigned her school and dis- 
trict duties, in which she has so long em- 
ployed herself with much delight; and 
she also gives up her evening walk, 
which was her chief recreation, that she 
may be able to devote herself altogether 
to her present new and trying duties.' 

'' Miss C. looked somewhat ashamed, 
and said, *That is certainly a different 
view of the case ; but you know, my dear 
sir, I was not aware of any of those cir- 
cumstances ? ' 

"* True, madam,' replied the excellent 
old man ; 'but would not the law of love 
be less frequently broken, and characters 
less often marred, if those who criticise 
were first to examine , and be silent at 
least until they were sure that they were 
not misrepresenting?' " 

" I fear," said Mr. Trevor, as Mr. 
Stanley concluded his anecdote, '*that 
there was some obstacle between that 
lady's mental vision and the light of 
truth more difRcult to remove than 
sentimentality! There are some people 
whose minds are so constituted that it is 
painful for them to see others shine 
brightly, and they rejoice if they can by 
possibility throw a spot on the character 
of those whose holy and consistent walk 
tacitly condemns their own ; they like to 
say, ' Your vaunted Christian is no better 
than another.' " 

** To what do you attribute this, my 
friend?" asked Mr. Stanley. 

** Ob, surely, to the unappeasable 
enmity of the human heart against God," 
replied Mr. Trevor. "Till Christ is 
exalted and self laid low at the foot of the 
cross, no human being can rejoice in that 
which exalts an#ther above himself ; none 
will cease to pervert the right ways of the 
Lord. It is he who is clearly sensible of 
the evil of his own heart, and who is 
seriously engaged in seeking for himself 
the sanctifying influences of God's Spirit, 
and he only, who will not be extreme in 
marking what seems to be amiss in those 
around him." 

" Most true," answered Mr. Trevor, 
gravely ; " but there is an anomaly which 
often presents itself to my consideration : 
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-—How ia it that we lo often find those 
who profess themselves the disciples of 
Him whose very ikims is Love, of Him 
who is *kind unto the unthankful and 
to the evil/ as bitter and severe in their 
judgment and speech of others as if they 
had never heari the name of Christ, — 
had never read that beautiful chapter, 
1 Cor« xiii. It is a grievous thing 

' When children of one family 
Fall out, and chide, and fight ;* 

and if so in a human family, how much 
more so when the children of God's 
chosen family do so I — when the mem- 
bers of the same body * bite and devour 
one another,' Surely this is as if the 
vine brought forth nightshade berries. 
' If a man say, I love God, and hateth 
his brother, he is a liar,* " 

** But you would not say, my dear," 
interposed Mrs. Trevor, " that every one 
who speaks evil of another is a liar, and 
under condemnation as such ? " 

** By no means, my dear," said Mr. 
Trevor ; "I am not, I thank God, the 
one to judge in this case. It is God 
himself who says, <He that hateth his 
brother is a liar/ and also that * Love is 
the fulfilling of the law.' Now, I can 
only say, that he who knowingly and 
willingly breaks any of God's laws is an 
offender, and should take heed, and look 
to himself; and certainly he who habitu- 
ally breaks the law of love is not exempt 
from this charge ; but * to his own Master 
he standeth or falleth.' Of one thing I 
am sure, that the greater portion of the 
misunderstandings which exist, and evil 
speakings that prevail, would be remedied 
did men act habitually on the Saviour's 
command, — to go to their brother, and, 
face to face, in a spirit of love, tell him 
the cause of complaint which they had 
against him." J. S. 

THE PLIGHT OP TIME. 

" We take no note of Time but from its logs." 

Time and money have been called 
ever the most valuable of our earthly 
possessions ; for they are both capable of 
working our weal or woe, according as 
they are used. But here their union 
ends : we will not, we cannot, for a 
moment join them in equality: the 
perishing riches of this world, which " are 
mine, were his, and may be yours to- 
morrow, "shall not be compared with the 
"precious unreturning moments," which 
we must seize as they come, and improve 



while we have them. Money makes 
to itself wings, it is most true ; but we 
may in some degree calculate upon it ; 
we know its extent and measure, and 
how long it will last; but how much of 
the other will be ours is only known to 
One. ''My times are in thy hand." 
The priceless treasure is dealt out to us 
by moments ; and we can never count 
on more than the one in hand : we may 
not hoard it ; for it speeds away, alike 
rapidly, whe^er we value or neglect it. 

We may be prodigal of it ; but this 
brings a sad account at the last. It is an 
awful and startling survey to look back, 
and mark on what a host of unworthy 
trifles a part of every day of our lives is 
passed I Shall we have the same oppor- 
tunity to - morrow ? — we cannot tell. 
" Oh for yesterdays to come ! " for who 
would say, if that could be, that he 
" would do all that he had done ? " The 
best of us are, alas ! but chroniclers of 
wasted hours. But, again, the tongue of 
Time proclaims that another hour has 
gone to join the mass of " countless 
years ! " Another hour I the iron note 
sounds through the din of business or of 
pleasure : in hope, in joy, in pain, cnt sor- 
row, the recurring warning comes yet 
again, marking our still lessening spaee 
for all these things. That sound brings 
comfort to the weary, warning to the 
busy hunter after earthly good, and food 
for profound thought to the reflective. 
But familiar things lose their hold upon 
us, although Time, the indefatigable guard 
of the dial, is never off his watch, never 
intermits his claim on our fleeting rem- 
nant of davs. We foiget with what 
speed the winged hours are leaving us ; 
that our lamp of life is continually 
wasting ; and that, through all the en- 
grossing cares of the day, our measured 
allotments of time are ever sounding 
their departure ; that their record is 
** graven in the rock for ever." These 
are thoughts that lie too deep for mixing 
with the ordinary routine of common 
things that perish in the using. As the 
traveller who has attained an eminence 
overlooks all the lesser objects beneath 
him, and Axes his gaze on the distant 
horizon, so does one glimpse of our real 
condition, as pilgrims on the fast-lessen^- 
ing road to an eternal bourne, cause the 
illusions of time to melt and dissolve 
away. 

It is one of the mysteries of our nature 
that, the nearer we approach the end, 
the faster does Time (to our perceptions) 
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hurry by. It waa well and beautifully 
said by the Italian poet, Petrarch : 

" As nearer to that final hour, which best 
Proclaims the transient date of human woe, 
Fleeter I find Time's gilent foot to go." 

In childhood and in youth, the de- 
stroyer seems to hide his wings. How 
much is expected from him I What an 
age of events and adventure is one year ! 
What promise in every expected season ! 
How much will it bring I How marked 
seems every section of time as it steals 
away on downy wings I To the aged, 
on the contrary, the *< dark brown years" 
roll on in uniform rapidity; for expe- 
rience has for ever curbed the expect- 
ancy of hope : 

" Heaven gives the year of fading strength 
Indemnifying fleetness, 
And those of youth a seeming length 
Proportioned to their sweetness." 

It is of great importance to gather 
into some useful purpose the " waifs and 
stra3rB"on the stream of time, the odd 
moments which are lost and wasted 
because they are so short ; but the pre- 
cious gold-dust is all to be treasured, for 
it returns . not again. "Where is the 
moment past I worlds cannot call it 
back* 

Let the present hour be marked by 
some good word, or work, or thought, or 
intention ; each day find us more weaned 
from the world than the day preceding; 
each moment an advance, if not in 
earthly happiness or wealth, yet in that 
best of all possessions, an increase of 
humble confidence that we are more 
meet to ** stand in our lot at the end of 
the days." — Mrs. H. W» Biehter. 



BOOTHIA FELIX. 

A sTUF£MDous labyrinth of land and 
water extends westward from Davis' 
Strait and Baffin's Bay. The southern 
part of it is largely occupied by the great 
inland sea of Hudson's Bay, with its 
straits, and arms, and islands; and the 
northern part projects up to higher lati- 
tudes than have been yet ascertained, 
and is an intricate assemblage of sounds, 
channels, islands, and peninsulse. The 
latter is sometimes called the Northern 
Archipelago. A navigable tract through 
it would lead ships into the open Polar 
Sea, rolling between it and the north- 
eastern extremity of Asia, and is the 
famous "north-west passage" which such 
sums of money, such contrivances of ge« 
nius, such achievements of bravexy, and 



such multitudes of lives have been sacri-!- 
ficed to discover. One grand belt of 
channel, called Lancaster Sound and 
Barrow's Strait, situated pretty far to the 
north, and discovered and explored by 
sir Edward Parry, leads a long way 
through it, and is now generally believed 
to be, in some way or other, the very 
throat of the ''passage." But, at the 
distance of about two hundred and 
twenty miles from Baffin's Bay, a narrow 
sea, called Prince Regent's Inlet, goes 
off from Barrow's Strait at right angles 
southward, and penetrates far and wide, 
and is now known to communicate by 
circuitous routes with Hudson's Bay, and 
was long thought to be a very likely 
highway to the rolar Ocean. 

The land which flanks the west side of 
Prince Regent's Inlet came thus to obtain 
a high degree of extrinsic interest. Was 
it an island or a chain of islands? or 
could it be a long peninsular projection 
of the American continent? Or, rather, 
was it, or was it not, cut asunder— and if 
so, how far south — ^by some navigable 
channel? This question, even from the 
discovery of Barrow's Strait till two years 
after the sailing of sir John Franklin's 
expedition, was often asked and earnestly 
canvassed. But it continued either pro- 
foundly obscure or highly tantalizing. 
The very adjacent parts of the American 
continent — coasts, indeed, or supposed 
coasts, extending away for hundreds of 
miles — ^were unknown, had resisted ex- 
ploration, lay within the same veil of 
mystery as the north-west passage itself; 
and the ascertaining of these, and the 
defining of Prince Regent's Inlet, and 
the search for the ''passage," came at 
last to be considered pretty niuch one 
and the same problem. 

In his first voyage in quest of the pas- 
sage, sir Edward Parry went far west 
along Barrow's Strait, and procured all 
the information in that quarter which we 
even yet possess. In his second, he ran- 
sacked the upper reaches of Hudson's 
Bay^ and had well nigh forced a progress 
into what is now known to be the south- 
ward expansion of Prince Regent's Inlet, 
yet was driven back with the impression 
of total failure. In his third, he entered 
Prince Regent's Inlet from Barrow's 
Strait, and soon found it one of the drea- 
riest and most ice-obstructed seas he had 
ever navigated, and eventually lost upon 
its western shore, about eighty-five miles 
downward, one of his two ships, with all 
her boats and stores. He now felt beateni 
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and never again went into those seas — 
though he afterwards attempted the more 
daring and wonderful, though perfectly 
bootless exploit of seeking a passage to 
the Asiatic main right over the Frozen 
Ocean by way of the North Pole. 

The sufTerihgs of the adventurers in 
sir Edward's voyages, and those of the 
adventurers in all previous Arctic explo- 
rations, were as great as their darings. 
Every detail of them, even the smallest, 
inflicts upon a feeling reader almost an 
anguish of sympathy. They comprised 
pains, privations, and perils at once con- 
stant, manifold, and novel, — many of 
them, too, beyond all possible reach of 
remedy or alleviation. Yet most, or all, 
were clearly foreseen and cheerfully en- 
countered. Why? In some instances, 
partially from love to science, — from a 
wish to extend mankind's acquaintance 
with the wonders of the world ; but, in 
the great majority, mainly or wholly for 
the cooling of hot blood, — for the gratifi- 
cation of recklessnessj-^for the matter of 
a boast, — for distinct ion, — for fame, — for 
the promoting of earthly aspirations. 
Whale-fishers rush into similar regions, 
and brave similar disasters, in the pursuit 
of a business, and accordingly rusn with 
care and retreat with caution. But the 
exploring adventurers, from the earliest 
downward, had always what they thought 
the higher aims of men's applause, and 
therefore flung care to the winds and 
caution to the seas, and rushed onward 
the more impetuously when perils multi- 
plied, and retreated only when they could 
no longer advance. We are not here 
indicating how the love of fame ought to 
be subdued and modified ; we are simply 
pointing out its power, in order that we 
may draw from it an admonition to Chris- 
tians. A crystal, or even the remote 
chance of one, from the worthless melting 
icicle of worldly fame tempts brave men 
to bore their way far into the solitudes of 
the frozen regions, there to spend months 
of perpetual darkness, and to incur fear- 
ful hazards of blindness, scurvy, starva- 
tion, maiming, and violent death ; and 
ought not the imperishable gems of "the 
crown of righteousness," the heavenly 
glory, the love of Christ, and the grace 
of God, to inspirit all Christians to at least 
equal enterprise, equal hardiness, equal 
devotement and abandonment, in all 
"Works of faith and labours of love," 
throughout the wide, fair, cheerful space 
of the inhabited earth ? 

Sir John Rosa, an experienced arctic 



voyager, well acquainted with knocks 
among the ice, was not deterred by 
Parry's failures and disasters from at- 
tempting another exploration of Prince 
Regent's Inlet ; nor was he deterred 
either by the stiff disinclination of the 
government, and of every other great 
public body, to give him aid or counte- 
nance. He got sufficient money for 
fitting out an expedition from a munifi- 
cent private friend, Mr. Felix Booth ; and 
as to everything else which he might 
need, he felt that he had fire enough 
either to find it or to do without it in his 
own burning love of fame. His ship — 
for he had only one — proved at the very 
start to be a laggard, and most unfit for 
polar sea service. Yet he went boldly 
on, penetrated far down Prince Regent's 
Inlet, and there commenced a three years' 
life of wild romance. His ship was fro- 
zen in, and never again got fairly out. 
In the second year, and in the third year, 
labours mighty but vain were performed 
to get her away ; and in the fourth, she 
was abandoned. Her crew made stupen- 
dous exertions to escape, over hundreds 
of miles of ice, to the fishing resort of the 
whale-ships; but, after proceeding far, 
were forced to retrace ^their steps to the 
west shore of Prince Regent's Inlet, at 
the place where sir Edward Parry's ship 
had been wrecked ; and there they spent 
another winter, supported by the wrecked 
ship's stores, and housed within a hastily- 
constructed erection of boards and of ice- 
walls ; and when, at last, they did succeed in 
travelling to a whale-ship, they appeared 
to its crew, and afterwards to the people 
of Britain, like men risen from the dead. 
Their surviving a four years* detention 
on ice-locked shores, in far-away seclu- 
sion from every haunt of man, with slen- 
der and most precarious means of suste- 
nance, has all along, since 1848, supplied 
a chief argument for hope that the la- 
mented company of sir John Franklin 
may possibly be still alive. 

At all practicable periods of the time 
prior to the abandonment of the ship, sir 
John Ross and his people, in parties of 
various strength, made exploratory jour- 
neys over the surrounding lands and seas. 
The country which flanks the west side 
of Prince Regent's Inlet — the country of 
gloom and mystery, across the east face 
of the Polar Ocean — was now called 
Boothia Felix, in honour of Mr. Felix 
Booth, though the northern part of it had 
previously been named North Somerset ; 
and it was sQon found to be one of the 
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most dismal regions ever trodden by the 
foot of man. It extends about three 
hundred and forty miles from Barrow's 
Strait to a latitude a short way south of 
where the ship lay, and is all, so far as 
known, a peninsula of jagged shore?, 
rugged surface, broken blotchy feature, 
and bleak, shivering, ice- clad character. 
Yet it has a human population who bur- 
row in snow huts, and hunt and fish in 
the ordinary manner of savages, and 
silently ' make an appeal of unutterable 
solemnity to the Christians of the beau- 
teous parts of the earth, — telling them to 
be devoutly grateful to the all-gracious 
God for their rich enjoyments, and be- 
seeching them to transfer the price of a 
few of their many hixuries to the sending 
of the gospel to the ever- shivering Es- 
quimaux. 

A thing of high interest in Boothia 
Felix, is its possessing on its western sea- 
board the north magnetic pole. Theory 
and calculation could tell the whereabouts 
of this only in the nondescriptive way in 
which they tell the locality of the north 
pole of the earth's rotation ; and we owe 
to a laborious and perilous journey by 
commander Ross, now sir James Clarke 
Ross, the nephew of sir John, our ac- 
quaintance with its actual appearance. 
But here, as in many other instances, 
great power and glorious majesty on the 
part of God exhibit sublime contrast to 
the pomp of mortals. Persons who know 
that the powers of a thunderbolt slumber 
in a drop of water, and feel no surprise to 
learn that the spot which attracts mag- 
netic needles over all the world, and 
guides the progress of ships over all the 
trackless ocean, possesses not a single 
visible feature to distinguish it from the 
most common landscapes. " The land at 
this place," says sir James C. Ross, "is 
very low near the coast, but it rises into 
ridges of fifty or sixty feet high about a 
mile inland. We could have wished that 
a place so important had possessed more 
of mark or note. It was scarcely cen- 
surable to regret that there was not a 
mountain to indicate a spot to which so 
much of interest must ever be attached ; 
and I could even have pardoned any one 
among us who had been so romantic or 
absurd as to expect that the magnetic 
pole was an object as conspicuous and 
mysterious as the fabled mountain of 
Sinbad, — that it even was a mountain of 
iron, or a magnet as large as Mont Blanc. 
But nature had here erected no monu- 
ment to denote the spot which she has 



chosen as the centre of one of her great 
and dark powers ; and where we could do 
little ourselves towards this end, it was 
our business to submit, and to be content 
in noting by mathematical numbers and 
signs, as with things of far more importance 
in the terrestrial system, what we could 
but ill distinguish in any other manner.^' 

Sir John Ross, as the result of his own 
and his nephew's explorations, declared 
that Boothia Felix is a peninsula; that 
it connects with the main land of Ame- 
rica by a narrow isthmus ; and that the 
Polar Ocean on its western shore has a 
higher level by thirteen feet than the sea 
of Prince Regent's Inlet. All hope of a 
north - west passage in this direction 
seemed thus at an end. A few years 
later, however, Messrs. Dease and Simp- 
son coasted eastward in boats from the 
mouth of the Coppermine River to what 
they conceived to be the southern shore 
of Boothia, and sailed along a fine navi- 
gable Inlet to what they imagined to be 
a continuation of Prince .Regent's Inlet. 
Boothia Felix was now declared an island, 
with a distinct highway round it to the 
Polar Ocean ; and in 1845, when sir John 
Franklin set out to carry the British 
flag from the North Atlantic to the Chi- 
nese Sea, he believed that, if every other 
hope of success should perish, he had at 
least the alternative of boring down to 
sir John Ross's furthermost, and then 
steering out by this Boothian highway. 
But in 1847, Mr. Rae, with prodigious 
effort, travelled northward from the north- 
western extremity of Hudson's Bay, struck 
on the most southerly expansion of Prince 
Regent's Inlet, travelled along its west 
shore till he arrived at sir John Ross's 
station, and thus ascertained, beyond all 
possibility of doubt, that Boothia is a 
peninsula. Continental America, then, 
shoots out this long tongue all the way to 
Barrow's Strait; and a north-west pas- 
sage, if such a thing exist at all, cannot 
be possibly found at any lower latitude 
than where sir Edward Parry sought it 
in his first voyage. 

The mystery which has come over sir 
John Franklin's expedition was long 
thought by many, and is still thought by 
some, to lie somewhere about Boothia. 
We are not of this opinion, yet feel deep 
sympathy with those who are. First 
came a startling but fictitious story that 
ships, answering to the description of 
Franklin's, bad been seen ice-fast in 
Prince Regent's Inlet. Next went ex- 
ploring parties from <m€f of the govern- 
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ment fearohinfr exvfeditiimB fkr ftlong %hb 
•horei of Bootma. N«xt, and but last year, 
a ipecial rapplemeBtftrj eraft, ** The Frince 
AlUrt,"— 4tted out pHneipaliy at lady 
Franklin 'i own expenie» — went down the 
traek of sir Jobfl *Rom till it could no 
further ga. This year that effort hai 
heen repeated* la the meanwhile, other 
twelve searching Tessels lay congealed 
throughout last winter in the seas to the 
north and weit, and, to say the least, 
hraved precifely the same perils as those 
of the ships they sought, and, for the most 
part, with hut tmaU additional appliances 
of protection and escape. Wnat heart 
can restrain prayer for the safety of such 
as are still in search of the lost expedi* 
tion? What mind even can suppress 
admiration of their large humanity and 
nohle daring? Yet what soul, enligh^ 
ened by the gospel and fired with zeal 
for the highest interests of men, does 
not sigh over the misdirected patriotism 
of Ross and Franklin, and all the original 
heroes, and feel burning regret that the 
property, and enterprise, and bravery 
which have been flung at the frost-smoke 
phantom of a north-west passage bad 
not rather been expended on some of the 
solid realities of Christian benevolende. 
. ^ Jf. M. W. 

A MISSIONARY'S MONUMENT. 

The rev. Eiiphal Maynard, misdonary 
of the American Board to the Jews, died 
at Salonica, September 14th, 1649, after 
being in his field of labour about six 
months. Hd is buried without the walls 
of the city. Over his grave is placed a 
plain slab of white marble, sent by his 
friends from this countrv. On this are 
engraved a few words taken from one of 
his last letter? to his friends in America. 
In that letter he sa^s — '* As to my own 
feelings, I bless God that 'he made me a 
missionary, and a missionary to the Jews, 
and a missionary to the Jews of^ftionica. 
I have not seen the day nor ths'hour when 
I did not bless God tnut he permitted me 
to leave my native land to hear the meS' 
sage of salvation to ihondering Israel. 
I love my native land riiore than ever; 
I love my friends more } I value the pri- 
vileges of that land more ; arid yet / 
give up all cheerfuUy for Christy and do 
find it unspeakable gaifi. ' ' The sentences 
in italics are engraved upon the tbmb,-r- 
Joumal of Missions, .,:' * .. 
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Wneir wt ^fad Ibe account of some 
bloody battle, where hundreds are left 
dead on the Held, the heart sickens at 
such wholesale slaughter. Biit if by 
some unwonted and fearful combination 
of causes, a battle-field were described to 
us, Where the dead are numbered, not by 
hundreds, but by thousands, and even 
by millions, how unspeakably appalling . 
would be the recital I Yet, appalling as 
we deem it, we pass by unconsciously 
such a field of slaughter, without heed- 
ing its piles of slain. Each year as it 
rolls on in its course ushers into eternity 
more souls than the entire population of 
England. And yet, because the report 
comes not to us in the red bulletin of 
the camp, and because the field is the 
world, we too pass alone unheeding. The 
end of this mighty desolation is not yet; 
the year now drawing to a close shall 
show, ere it ends, as broad a field of death 
as those that went before it; and its 
strokes will be as indiscriminate as uni- 
versal, and as unexpected as any of its 
predecessors. 

It is almost certain, that to some whose 
eyes shall fall on this paragraph, this is 
the last year of life. Before another new 
vear dawns on the frozen earth, their 
life-journey will have ended; they wifl 
know that fearful and inscrutable mys- 
tery, death ; and while the greetings of 
the season are passing from lip to- lip, 
their bodies will be shrouded in thfr lonely 
grave, and their spirits mingling in the 
dread or joyous scenes of eternity 1 

Reader, it may be you! Are you 
ready ? Is your work for eternity done ? 
Have you laid bold by faith of the great 
salvation provided in the gospel ? Have 
you done for God "what you might have 
done, or intend to do'?* Have you done for 
a perishit^g worfd and a struggling church 
as you t7fef e sacredly bound to do ? 

if your heart condemn you in this 
scrutiny, will you not awake to duty? 
Oh, remember that the night cometh, the 
moonless and starless night of the grave ! 
Remember that in its deep shadow no 
man can work. Then be busy while the 
light lasts, for the shadows are 'growing 
long. Be earnest, oh my brother^ in 
your brief day's task, for the sunset 
reckoning may be near at hand ! 

I 
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